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Note.—I am aware that I may appear liable to the charge of inconsistency, in 
presenting the reader with a map purporting to represent the voyage of Ulysscs, 
when I have expressed in the body of my work my eonvietion that Homer had no 
such map present to his mind, and did not attempt to embody in any definite 
form his vague poetical conceptions of the wanderings of his hero from land to 
land and from one mythieal island to another. But such a representation has been 
so generally inserted in all treatises on ancient geography, and diseussions of 
what is termed Homeric geography, that I thought some readers would complain 
of its absence; and at the same time it may assist them in following the narrative 
in the text, and recalling to their minds the order of sequence of the localities 
mentioned. It willat least bring clearly before their eyes the utter absenee of all 
relation with the real localities in the Mediterranean, with which those mentioned 
by Homer were brought in connection by local tradition and the perverse in- 
genuity of commentators. 

With regard to the two maps attempting to represent the idea of the world as 
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formed by Hecatæus and Herodotus, I have not deviated from the customary 
mode of representing the two continents of Europe and Asia, and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, in aceordance with their true position. The change in the 
direction of the Mediterranean introduced by Dr. C. Miiller does not appear to 
me to rest upon sufficient grounds to warrant its adoption. At the same time, it 
must be freely admitted that the map of the world according to Hecatzeus is in 
great measure conjectural, for which reason I have confined myself to a rough 
and general outline. Even for that of Herodotus, though the historian has 
furnished us with many valuable materials, which have been fully discussed in 
the text, there remains much to be filled up by conjecture, and many difficulties 
that cannot be solved with any approach to certainty. 
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THE present work is designed to supply a deficiency, 
which I have reason to believe has been felt by classical 
scholars. While there is no want of elementary trea- 
tises on ancient geography, and the requirements of 
the more advanced student are fully answered by the 
elaborate articles in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, so far as relates to the details of particular 
places and countries, it is remarkable that there does 
not exist in the English language any such historical 
review of the subject as a whole, as is to be found in 
the introductions to the works of Mannert, Ukert, and 
Forbiger. But even these treatises, besides being con- 
fined to students who are familiar with the German 
language, can hardly be said to meet the demands of 
either the scholar or the geographer at the present day. 
Ukert’s introductory volume was published as far back 
as 1816, and that of Mannert still earlier, while the 
- more recent work of Forbiger (itself published in 1841) 
is so disfigured by the accumulation of cumbrous and 
unnecessary lists of names as to be altogether repulsive 
to the English reader. Since the date of the works in 
question, not only has there been a great advance in 
classical scholarship, and the critical study of the an- 
cient authorities; but still greater progress has been 
a 2 
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made in the detailed examination of the regions and 
localities described by ancient geographers, many of 
which were very imperfectly known in modern times 
down to a recent period. It is not too much to say 
that there is scarcely a disputed question in ancient 
geography upon which some additional light has not 
been thrown by local researches and investigations 
within the last fifty years. 

It has been my object in the following pages to pre- 
sent to the reader the results of these recent inquiries : 
and while basing my work in all cases upon a careful 
and critical examination of the ancient authorities, to 
avail myself to the fullest extent of the assistance to 
be derived from modern travellers and geographers. 
Several instances have occurred during the progress of 
my researches, where additional information of this 
kind has served to elucidate questions which were still 
obscure when the chapters in which they are discussed 
were originally written. 

At the same time it must be constantly borne in 
mind that it is the main purpose of a historical review, 
such as the one I have attempted to give, of the pro- 
gress and development of geography in ancient times, 
to record the ideas formed and the information pos- 
sessed by the different authors from whom we derive 
our knowledge; and with a view to this I have en- 
deavoured in every instance, so far as possible, to arrive 
at my conclusions from a conscientious and independent 
study of the ancient authorities themselves, before con- 
sulting or referring to the comments and discussions of 
modern writers. In pursuing this plan, I have been 
materially aided by the valuable editions of Strabo by 
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Kramer, and of Pliny by Sillig—both of them subse- 
quent to the publication of the three German text-books 
above referred to—as well as by the admirable edition 
of the Geographi Græci Minores edited by Dr. O. 
Müller, a work which has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon all students of ancient geography. 

In referring, as I have done above, principally to the 
labours of the Germans in the same field with myself, 
I must not be regarded as ignoring what has been done 
in this country and in France in connection with the 
same subject. ` The first volume of Mr. Cooley’s His- 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery (published in 
Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopædia in 1833) contains a good 
popular sketch of the progress of geographical know- 
ledge in ancient times; but is certainly not adapted to 
meet the requirements of the classical scholar. The far 
superior work of M. Vivien de St. Martin—the Mis- 
toire de la Géographie et des Découvertes Géogra- 
phiques—which was not published until the present 
work was already far advanced—contains a sufficiently 
full review of the whole subject for the purposes of the 
general reader: but the limits within which the author 
was necessarily confined, in order to include in a single 
volume the whole history of geographical progress 
down to our own time, precluded his entering in detail 
into many questions the discussion of which formed an 
essential part of my own plan. 

In one respect I have thought it expedient to depart 
from the example of my German predecessors, who have 
deemed it necessary to treat separately of mathematical 
and physical geography, apart from the descriptive and 
historical portions of the subject. In a work of which 
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the historical form is an essential character, it appeared 
to me desirable to bring together all portions of the 
subject under one view; so that the reader might see 
at once the condition of geographical knowledge at 
every successive period :—say for instance in the time 
of Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy—instead 
of having to turn to several different chapters for the 
information he requires. The unity and completeness 
thus given to the successive portions of the historical 
review -appear to me greatly to outweigh the advan- 
tages derived from the more methodical subdivision. 
The comprehensive character of such a work as the 
one now submitted to the reader unavoidably exposes 
it to one disadvantage. It must of necessity comprise 
many subjects which could not be fully discussed with- 
out extending it beyond all reasonable limits. The 
geography of Herodotus; that of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon; of the campaigns of Alexander; the voy- 
ages of Nearchus and Hanno—might well require a 
volume to each of them instead of a chapter: while 
several special topics, such as the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal, the landing of Cæsar in Britain, or the 
defeat of Varus in Germany, have to be dispatched in 
a few pages, though each of them has formed the sub- 
ject of numerous tracts and treatises amounting to a 
little literature of its own. In such cases I have been 
compelled to bring together in a brief summary the 
grounds of the judgement at which I have arrived in 
each case, without being able to enter into the discus- 
sion as fully as I could wish. If in some cases I may 
have in consequence appeared to pass rather slightly 
over the arguments on the other side, I can only beg 
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my readers to believe that this arises from the necessity 
of the case rather than from any overweening confidence 
in my own conclusions. 

In some instances, on the other hand, my readers 
may be disposed to complain that I have left questions 
unsettled, without pronouncing any opinion, where the 
evidence does not appear to me such as to afford rea- 
sonable grounds for a decision. To both classes of 
objections I can only reply in the words of Cicero— 
adopted by Ukert as the motto of his work—“ sequimur 
probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod verisimile occurrerit 
progredi possumus, et refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli 
sine iracundia parati sumus.” 

It is only those who have devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the study of ancient geography 
who are fully aware of the difficulties that beset the 
path of the inquirer at almost every step. But these 
difficulties have in many instances been greatly aggra- 
vated by the unwillingness of modern writers to apply 
to the statements of ancient authors the same rules of 
reasonable criticism by which they would be guided in 
other cases. Not only is geography in its very nature 
a progressive science, but the slightest attention to its 
history in medieval or modern times will show that 
the steps of its progress are often vacillating and uncer- 
tain. Vague and fluctuating ideas concerning distant 
regions will be found floating as it were in a dim haze 
of twilight long before their outlines come to be dis- 
tinctly discerned. Even the most trustworthy travellers 
are compelled to rely to a certain extent upon hearsay 
evidence, in regard to the countries or provinces that 
they have not themselves visited; and in the case of 
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less qualified observers it is generally difficult to dis- 
tinguish what they have really learnt from their own 
observation and what they have derived from other 
sources. Without recurring to the case of Marco Polo 
and other mediæval travellers, it will be sufficient to 
turn to the map of Central Africa as it stood before 
the time of Park and Hornemann, and to trace the 
progress of discovery in that great continent, and the 
various theories by which geographers sought to explain 
or reconcile the statements of successive travellers, in 
order to see what difficulties surround any such attempt 
in the absence of clear and definite information. 

But if this is the case even in modern times, where 
the information of the geographer is derived from the 
statements of trustworthy observers and scientific tra- 
vellers, far more does it apply to the position of the 
ancient geographer. Voyages and travels for the pur- 
pose of exploration were almost entirely unknown : and 
he had to pick up his information as best he could from 
the accounts of merchants and casual travellers. The 
inaccuracy of these reports, and the consequent vague- 
ness of the statements derived from them, is frequently 
pointed out by ancient writers. But they had nothing 
else to fall back upon, and no means of correcting them 
by more accurate observations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this obvious consideration, it 
has been too much the custom in modern times to treat 
the ancient writers on this subject as if they possessed 
an authority to which they are certainly not entitled. 
Instead of at once drawing the line, as would be done 
without hesitation in the case of a medieval writer, 
between what was accurate and trustworthy and what 
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was vague and inaccurate, the most fanciful suggestions 
have been made and ingenious theories invented to 
account for what was simply erroneous. Even the 
supposition of vast physical changes has been intro- 
duced or adopted, rather than acknowledge that Hero- 
dotus or Strabo can have made a mistake. It has been 
my endeavour in the following pages, as far as possible, 
to exercise a discriminating judgement in sifting truth 
from falsehood; and while doing full justice to the real 
merits of successive writers, to discard without scruple 
those statements where they have been obviously mis- 
led by imperfect information, or by adherence to a 
mistaken theory. 

The historical form of the present work necessarily 
involves a certain amount of repetition. Nor have I 
been careful to avoid this. Many persons will, I believe, 
take up particular chapters of the bookgwho will shrink 
from the labour of perusing the whole: and I have 
therefore endeavoured to make each successive portion 
—especially the reviews of the different leading authors 
on the subject, such as Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy—as 
complete in itself as possible. No English book, as far 
as I am aware, contains a similar analysis of these well- 
known authors, who are too often quoted for detached 
statements by writers who are wholly unacquainted 
with their real authority and value. 

Tam aware that I shall incur the censure of many 
of the more advanced scholars of the present day for 
having adhered to the old orthography of Greek names. 
I -must confess myself one of those who fail to see the 
advantage of the changes recently introduced: changes 
that can hardly yet be said to form a permanent or 
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established system. But, independent of my own pre- 
ference for the system to which I have been accustomed 
from my youth, two considerations would in themselves 
have deterred me from introducing any such innova- 
tions in the present work. The one is that as my 
subject included Roman as well as Greek geography, 
I should have had to follow two different systems of 
orthography in different portions of the book, and to 
write the same names in two different modes, according 
as I was reviewing a Greek or a Latin anthor. To this 
must be added that as the book now presented to the 
reader is, from its nature, in some degree a supplement 
to the two valuable Dictionaries of Ancient Biography 
and Geography edited by Dr. Smith, which are at pre- 
sent in the hands of all scholars, I should have been 
unwilling to deviate from the practice which has been 
there adopted. 

With regard to the orthography of oriental names, 
which are necessarily of frequent occurrence in the fol- 
lowing pages, I have contented myself with writing 
them as I found them in the authority before me, or in 
the case of well-known names in the mode commonly 
received. Having no knowledge myself of any of the 
oriental languages, it was impossible for me to attempt 
to follow any uniform system in this respect. 

The present work, like those of Mannert and Ukert, 
is confined to the geography of the ancient world as 
known to us through the Greeks and Romans. In the 
very brief introductory chapter, I have only touched 
upon that of other nations with reference to its bearing 
upon the geography of the Greeks at the earliest period 
when we ‘have any information concerning it. To in- 
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vestigate the details of the geographical knowledge— 
limited as it undoubtedly was—possessed by the Egyp- 
tians or Assyrians, would be wholly foreign to my 
subject, and is a task for which I feel myself entirely 
incompetent. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe that the 
maps inserted in these volumes are not designed in 
any degree to supply the place of an Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, but solely to illustrate the particular sub- 
jects discussed, or to bring more distinctly before the 
eyes of the reader the general outline of the geogra- 
phical systems formed by successive writers, so far as it 
is possible to extract these from their writings alone. 
Inthe preparation of these maps, I have derived the 
greatest assistance from the series of those contributed 
by Dr. ©. Müller to the valuable “ Atlas of Ancient 
Geography edited by Dr. Smith and ir. Grove ;” and I 
take this opportunity of expressing in the strongest 
manner my sense of the obligations that I owe him. 
Scarcely less valuable is the aid I have received from 
his admirable edition of the Geographi Greci Minores 
(already referred to), without which it would have been 
scarcely possible for me to have executed in a satis- 
factory manner the portions of my work relating to 
the writers in question. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


§ 1. Tae study of Geography, like that of Astronomy, is to a 
certain extent a necessary concomitant of civilization, but will 
be found to have been pursued more or less by different nations 
according to the circumstances of their position. No people 
that have made even the first steps in the progress towards 
cultivation and enlightenment can have failed to direct their 
attention towards those heavenly bodies which so much in- 
fluence the condition of all the inhabitants of this earth, which 
determine the changes of the seasons, and afford the only 
natural measures of time. Hence astronomy, in a rude and 
popular sense of the term, must have existed from the earliest 
ages among all nations that were not utterly barbarous; and 
there seems no doubt that it was carried to a great extent and 
attained a surprising degree of perfection among the earliest 
nations of antiquity, whose civilization we have any means of 
estimating. But while the natural situation and circumstances 
of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Assyrians—their 
open plains and starry cloudless skies—were eminently calcu- 
lated to direct their attention to the prosecution of this study, 
it was otherwise with geography. In all these cases their 
civilization was eminently local in its character. Derived in 
the first instance from the peculiar local circumstances in 
which it grew up, it was to a great extent confined by the 
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influence of those circumgtances within the same original 
limits. Egypt especially retained through all the ages of 
its early greatness the same isolated character that China 
continued to hold down to a very recent period. The occa- 
sional outbreaks of ambitious monarchs, who for a time ex- 
tended their dominion over the neighbouring portions of 
Asia, produced no permanent result: and the Egyptian 
monarchy, when it first came in contact with the Greeks, was 
still limited to the valley of the Nile, as it had been eighteen 
centuries before. 

The same thing was the case, though to a less degree, with 
the monarchies of the Chaldeans and the Assyrians, which 
successively ruled in the valley of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The Assyrians, indeed, extended their dominion over 
a considerable part of Asia, and the adjoining island of Cyprus, 
but their peculiar civilization was confined to the district in 
which it arose, and a few isolated monuments alone attest their 
early connection with any other nations or countries. 

Geography indeed may, in a certain restricted sense, be 
regarded as applying even to that limited knowledge of one’s 
own country and its natural features and boundaries, which 
every man of cultivated intelligence must inevitably possess. 
But it is only in proportion as it extends beyond these narrow 
limits, and comprises other countries, and a more considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface, that it approaches to the cha- 
racter of a science. There can be no doubt that the ancient 
Egyptians not only possessed what may be called an accurate 
geographical knowledge of Egypt; but that they had acquired 
at least general information concerning other countries that 
bordered on the Mediterranean, as well as those that adjoined 
them on the East. But how far they may have attained to 
anything like a definite geographical idea of any of those 
more distant lands, and their relative position, is a question 
that must be left to Egyptologers to determine; if indeed 
there exist the materials to enable us to arrive at any con- 
clusion on the subject. 
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Commercial relations, which in almost all countries have 
been the precursors of geographical knowledge, could have 
produced but little effect of the kindin Egypt. Maritime com- 
merce was indeed almost wholly wanting: for the Egyptians 
appear to have entertained, in all ages, a deeply rooted aversion 
for the sea and all maritime pursuits; and though the pro- 
ductions of distant lands were brought to them by their neigh- 
bours the Phoenicians, and probably also by caravans across 
the deserts of Syria, this mode of traffic would hardly lead to 
any increased information concerning the countries from which 
they were derived. 

§ 2. The earliest nation of which the literature has survived, 
that of the Jews, was almost as much cut off from intercourse 
with other races, by the circumstances of its position, combined 
with its peculiar institutions, as were the Egyptians. The 
special character of their literature was also such as to afford 
little opportunity for any expositions of a scientific nature: 
and while the earlier books of the Old Testament contain 
numerous geographical details concerning Palestine and the 
neighbouring districts, there is nothing that affords any idea 
. of the general notions of the Jews on the subject, or the extent 
of their geographical horizon. The genealogy of the sons of 
Noah, found in the book of Genesis, is indeed an ethnological 
document of the highest interest, as embodying the earliest 
traditions concerning the relations and affinities of the different 
nations and races of men known to its author; but it conveys 
no information as to their geographical position; nor must it 
be hastily assumed that the writer had any definite ideas upon 
this subject. There can be little doubt, for instance, that the 
name of Javan was the same as is found in Greek mythology 
in the form Iaon or Ion, as the founder of the Ionian race. 
But it had certainly no local connection with the people 
situated on the coast of the Ægean, who were designated 
by that appellation in the time of Herodotus: and whether 
it is intended to apply to the Hellenic race generally, or to 
the inhabitants of the peninsula now known as Asia Minor,— 
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in which sense it appears to have been employed at a later 
period,—we have no means of determining. 

But whatever may have been the nature and extent of the 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, it may be safely asserted that it had little, if any, 
influence upon that of the Greeks. The latter, indeed, be- 
lieved themselves to be indebted to the Egyptians for the 
elementary principles of geometry;* they probably derived 
from the Babylonians the invention of the gnomon, or sun- 
dial, as well as the division of the day into twelve hours.? 
But these scientific inventions were certainly not introduced 
into Greece until long after the period when our acquaintance 
with Greek literature gives us the means of judging for our- 
selves of their attainments in geography. The results of such 
an inquiry, as we shall presently see, are conclusive as to the 
fact that their geographical knowledge in the earliest ages was 
limited to the countries in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and to the group of nations that surrounded the Augean Sea. 
All beyond was vague and indefinite: derived from hearsay 
reports, imperfectly understood, or mixed up with mytholo- 
gical fancies and fables of poetical origin. 

§ 3. There was, however, one people which exercised con- 
siderable influence upon Hellenic culture and civilization, that 
calls for more especial notice in this place. The Pheenicians, 
unlike the Hebrews and the Egyptians, were essentially a 
commercial and seafaring people; and the earliest notices of 
them that we find, both in the Hebrew and Greek literature, 
concur in representing them as skilful and daring navigators, 
capable of conducting long voyages, and bringing back the 
productions of distant countries to exchange with their more 
sedentary neighbours. Unfortunately their native literature 
has utterly perished, and their early history is a blank. 


1 Herodotus, ii. 109. to Anaximander, who lived in the 6th 

? This is expressly stated by Hero- | century, B.o. Probably he was in 
dotus (l.¢.). Other writers, however, | reality the first to introduce it into 
ascribed the invention of the gnomon | Greece. 
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Whether or not there be any foundation for the tradition 
recorded by Herodotus, that the original abode of the Phoeni- 
cians was on the Erythrean Sea, from whence they migrated 
to the tract on the shores of the Mediterranean which they 
inhabited in historical times, “and immediately betook them- 
selves to long voyages, freighting their ships with the wares 
of Egypt and Assyria;”* it throws no light upon the origin 
of this peculiar tendency, which so remarkably distinguished 
them from all other Semitic nations. To a certain extent, 
indeed, its causes are not far to seek. Confined to a narrow 
sea-board, and excluded from all extension of their territory 
towards the interior by ranges of mountains, which at the 
same time afforded them abundant materials for shipbuilding, 
it was but natural that they should devote themselves to 
maritime pursuits: and the similar instances of Amalfi, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the middle ages, show how easily 
even a scanty population, beginning with very limited re- 
sources, but devoting all their energies to maritime commerce, 
may attain to a marked superiority over all their rivals.. 

But the extent of that commerce and the length of the 
distant voyages which we find them undertaking at this early 
period, as compared with what were customary among the 
Greeks and other ancient nations, even in a more advanced 
condition, undoubtedly present a perplexing problem, which 
we have no means of solving. The earliest notices which we 
find of them in the Hebrew literature-represent them as being, 
as early as the time of Solomon (about B.c. 1000), already 
familiar with the voyage to Tarshish, by which there seems no 
doubt that we are to understand the region in the south of 
Spain known to the Greeks in the early ages as Tartessus.‘ 


3 Herodotus i. 1. (The same state- 
ment is repeated in vii. 89.) This tra- 
dition has been adopted as autlentic, 
or as resting upon a basis of truth by 
sevcral modern writers, including 
Movers (Die Phénizier, book i. ch. ii.), 
while others, ameng whom is Mr. 


Kenrick (Phenicia, p. 52), rejeet it as 
altogether unworthy of credit. 

+ This subject is fully investigated 
by Mr. Twisleton, in his article 
Tarsnisu, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary cf 
Biblical Antiquities, vol. iii. l 
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It is entirely in accordance with this that one of the earliest 
of their colonial settlements, of which the date can be fixed 
with any approach to certainty, was that of Gadeira, or Gades, 
in the district thus designated, the foundation of which is 
ascribed to a period as early as B.c. 1100. It is singular that, 
according to the traditions preserved to us, this distant colony 
preceded any of those in the Mediterranean, where Utica, on 
the coast of Africa, was established a few years later; while 
Carthage, which was destined to attain to so proud a pre- 
eminence over all other Phoenician colonies, was not founded 
till near three hundred years later.’ 

Unfortunately the dates thus transmitted to us rest upon 
very doubtful authority; but the testimony of the earliest 
extant Greek literature, in the form of the Homeric poems, is 
conclusive as to the general fact that the Phcenicians were at 
that remote period the principal traders and navigators in the 
Ægean Sea and the neighbouring parts of the Mediterranean. 
They combined, as was generally the case with the earliest 
voyagers, the two objects of trade and piracy, especially for 
the kidnapping of slaves. But whatever may have been their 
evil practices in this respect, it seems clear that they possessed 
at this time the whole carrying trade of the seas with which 
the Greeks were familiar, and thus became the intermediaries 
through whom the arts and civilization of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia passed into Greece. It was through the same 
channel that the Greeks first became acquainted with various 
productions of more distant lands, such as ivory and frankin- 
cense, both of which were familiar to them in the days of Homer. 

Nor were the Pheenicians engaged only in the transport of 


5 According to the anonymous author 
of the treatise On Wonders, falsely 
ascribed to Aristotle, but probably 
about a century later, Utica was 
founded 287 years before Carthage, a 
statement he professes to have derived 
from Tyrian records (De Mirab. § 134). 
Unfortunately the date of Carthage 
itself is not known with certainty, and 


the conclusion adopted by Movers (Die 
Phénizter, vol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 150-157) 
and Mr. Kenrick (Phenicia, p. 145) 
of B.c. 813 is admitted to rest only on 
a balance of evidence. The statement 
that Gadeira was settled a “ few years” 
before Utica rests on the authority of 
Velleius Paterculus (i. 2). 
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foreign commodities. Among the productions of their own 
coasts was the shell-fish, from which they learnt at a very early 
period the art of extracting the purple dye, for which they 
were famous in all ages, and of which the Tyrians continued to 
be the chief manufacturers even under the Roman Empire. 
Glass also was an article extensively manufactured by them, 
so that its invention was by some authors ascribed to the 
Sidonians; and richly embroidered robes and garments are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Homeric poems as the work of 
Sidonian artists. On the other hand, we learn from the Hebrew 
Scriptures that Hiram, king of Tyre, was able to furnish to 
Solomon skilled artificers and artisans in almost every depart- 
ment of work requisite either for the construction or ornament 
of the Temple at Jerusalem. In all the ornamental arts indeed 
the Phoenicians appear to have been at this period as much in 
advance of their neighbours the Jews, as they undoubtedly 
were of the Greeks. 

§ 4. That this extensive commerce must have led to a wide 
expansion of the geographical horizon amongst the Pheenicians, 
as compared with their neighbours the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, may be assumed as certain. But what were the real 
extent and limits of the knowledge thus acquired, and how far 
it was embodied in a distinct geographical form, are questions 
which, from the total loss of the Phcenician literature, we are 
wholly unable to answer. While we find in the earliest Greek 
records many vague and dimly-traced ideas as to the wonders 
of “the far west,” which are in all probability derived from 
Pheenician sources, it is remarkable that no definite allusion is 
found to the countries in which that people had already esta- 
blished themselves, long before the date that can be plausibly 
assigned to the earliest remains of the Greek literature. Not 
only is the name of Tartessus not found in the Homeric poems, 
but the whole of that cycle of myths, which was in later times 
connected with the name of the Greek deity Herakles, but 


€ See 1 Kings vii.; 2 Chron. ii. 
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unquestionably belonged originally to the Tyrian god Melkarth, 
is conspicuously wanting. No allusion is found to the island 
of Erytheia and the triple-headed Geryones with his herds of 
cattle, or to the golden apples of the Hesperides, or the 
Columns of Herakles. The name of Atlas is indeed found, but 
with nothing whatever to connect him with the mountain that 
subsequently bore his name, or with the local habitation 
assigned him on the straits that led into the western ocean." 
Whatever ideas the Greeks may have derived from the 
Phoenicians concerning the western portions of the Mediter- 
ranean were of so vague and floating a character, that they can 
hardly be said to have assumed any geographical form; and 
they certainly afford us no clue to what may have been the 
conceptions entertained by the Phoenicians themselves. With 
regard to the East, on the contrary, they appear to have derived 
no ideas at all. Though the extent and character of the 
commerce carried on by the Phcenicians with the distant 
regions of the East is still a subject of much controversy 
among Oriental scholars, it may be assumed as certain that 
they received the commodities of India and other distant 
lands, either direct from the countries themselves, or more 
probably from an intermediate entrepôt in Arabia, as we shall 
find was the case with the Greeks at a much later period.” In 
this respect indeed they appear to have been very much in the 
same position as the Venetians in the middle ages, and to haye 
constituted the only channel through which the valuable pro- 
ducts of the East passed into the hands of the western nations. 
As we learn from the Hebrew writings that this was the case 
as early as the time of Solomon (B.c. 1000),’ it is certainly 
strange that not the slightest trace or allusion in any form is 


7 This point will be more fully ex- ° This appears from the well-known 
amined in the next chapter. passage in the First Book of Kings, 

8 On this subject I must refer my | ch. xxii. The more elaborate descrip- 
readers to the learned and able articles | tion of the commerce of Tyre in the 
on TansHisH and Opu, by Mr. | 27th chapter of Ezekiel belongs of 
Twisleton, in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Bibl. | coarse to a much later period, about 
Geogr., where the whole question will | the beginning of the sixth century, 
be found fully investigated. B.C. 
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to be found in the Homeric poems to those regions of the far 
East, which were to the Greeks in all subsequent ages pre- 
eminently the land of marvel and of mystery. 

The only geographical notion—vague and floating as it was 
—which must have been derived by the early Greeks from 
this source, was that of the Æthiopians—“ burnt or black 
men ”—a nation with whom the Egyptians had long been 
familiar, and of whom the knowledge probably passed from 
them through the Pheenicians to the Greeks. Through the 
Egyptians also must have come the fable of a race of Pygmies, 
situated apparently in the South of Africa, on the Ocean 
stream, and engaged in constant wars with the cranes that 
visited their country as immigrants from the North.1 

§ 5. It does not fall within the scope of the present work to 
enter into a detailed examination of the Phoenician commerce, 
even if there were more trustworthy materials than are really 
available for such an inquiry. But two of the articles which 
the Greeks unquestionably derived from them, and which they 
were supposed to import from some of the most distant regions 
of the known world, require a special mention in this place, 
from their connection with geographical questions that we 
shall find recurring at almost every stage of our future investi- 
gations. Tin and amber, two products of rare occurrence, and 
almost wholly unknown within the basin of the Mediterranean,” 
were certainly both of them well known to the Greeks; and in 
both cases there seems no room to doubt that they had been 
introduced to them by the Pheenicians. Tin, which was called 
by the Greeks cassiteros, is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Homeric poems,” and although its use as a separate metal 
would always be limited in extent, it was employed from a 


1 The passages in the Homeric 
poems which refer to the Aithiopians 
and the Pygmies will be considered in 
the next chapter. 

* Amber is found, though in small 
quantities, near Catania in Sicily; but 
no notice of this is found in any ancient 


author, and the fact seems to have 
certainly been unknown in anctent 
times. 

* Homer, Iliad, xi. 25, 34; xviii. 474, 
564. Its ready fusibility is alluded to 
by Hesiod, Theogon. v. 862. 
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very early period as an alloy of copper, its mixture with which 
produced the compound now known as bronze, so valuable 
from its superior hardness, and which on that account was 
extensively used by all the nations of antiquity. 

But there exists much difference of opinion with regard to the 
quarter from whence this tin was procured by the Pheenicians 
in early ages. At a somewhat later period, but still long 
before the time of Herodotus, it is certain that the principal, 
if not the sole, source from which the tin used by the nations 
of the Mediterranean was supplied, was from certain islands 
in the Western Ocean, known to the Greeks by name as the 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, but the situation of which was 
unknown to Herodotus,* and probably also to all his contem- 
poraries. Later information however leaves no doubt that the 
islands thus designated were the Scilly Islands, together with 
the adjacent peninsula of Cornwall, which was erroneously sup- 
posed to be a larger island of the same group, and from which 
in reality all the tin was procured.’ No allusion to these 
islands is however found in the Homeric poems, nor in any 
author earlier than Herodotus, and it is- probable that for 
centuries the Greeks continued to receive their supplies of 
this important metal from the Phoenicians without any inquiry 
as to the locality from which it was derived. That people were 
also from very early ages distinguished for their skill as 
workers in metals, and there can be no doubt that it was from 
them the Greeks first learnt the art of making bronze, and 
probably in the first instance imported all articles composed 
of that metal ready manufactured.® 


4 He says distinctly that he has no 
knowledge of the islands called Cassi- 
terides, from which tin was brought 
Gii. 115). But, he adds, it is certain 
that, as well as amber, it was brought 
from the extreme regions of the world. 

5 No tin is found in the Scilly 
Islands, nor is it probable that it ever 
was produced there; but the occurrence 
of this group of islands so near to the 


mainland naturally led to the suppo- 
sition that the whole were connected 
together. 

Tin is also found in considerable 
quantities in Devonshire ; but from its 
inland position on the borders of Dart- 
moor, this is much less likely to have 
attracted the attention of traders than 
that of Cornwall. 

€ Homer distinguishes Sidon by the 
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But however conclusive is the evidence that this was the 
quarter from which the supply of tin was derived in historical 
ages, many writers have found it difficult to believe that the 
Phoenicians could have carried on an extensive trade with 
such remote islands at the very early period when tin and 
bronze were certainly known both to them and to the Greeks. 
Hence some writers have supposed that they derived their 
supplies in the first instance from Spain itself, where tin is 
also found, though in comparatively small quantities.” The 
difficulty in the way of this theory appears to be, that tin is 
not found in the south of Spain, with which alone the Phæ- 
nicians had any direct trade; but in the interior, and princi- 
pally in the province of Galicia, from which it would be 
nearly as difficult to bring it to Gades, as from Cornwall or 
the adjacent islands.” But, moreover, it is impossible to see 
how on this supposition the idea could have arisen of its being 
brought from “the Tin Islands ;” a notion which we find gene- 
rally established at the earliest period when we have any geo- 


graphical information on the subject at all. 


epithet of “ abounding in bronze” 
(wodvxadxos, Odyss. xv. 425); and the 
great works in that metal presented by 
Hiram, king of Tyre, to the temple of 
Solomon bear the strongest testimony 
to their proficiency in the art. 

At a later period the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) were also renowned for 
their skill as workers in bronze, and 
objects manufactured by them were to 
some extent imported into Greece; but 
no such intercourse can be carried back 
to the Homeric age. 

7 Concerning the actual produc- 
tion of tin in Spain, see The Cassite- 
rides, by Dr. G. Smith (8vo. Lond. 
1863), p. 45. In ancient times Posi- 
donius asserted that it was found in 
abundance among the Artabri, who 
oceupied the north-western angle of 
the peninsula (the modern Galicia) ; 
and Pliny states that it was found in 
Lusitania and Gallecia, which he 
erroneously regards as disproving the 
popular notion that it was brought 


| from certain islands in the ocean. 
(Plin. H. N., xxxiv. 16, § 156; Posi- 
donius ap. Strab. iii. 2, p. 147.) 

8 Tin was also found in Lusitania, 
and is still met with in Portugal, but 
only in the interior of the country, 
where it would be little likely to 
attract the attention of the Phoenicians. 

The only other country in Europe 
where tin occurs in any quantity is 
Bohemia, the forests and mountains of 
which, as well as its inland position, 
rendered it one of the most inaccessible 
parts of Europe: so that it was un- 
known, till a late period, both to the 
Greeks and Romans, and even when 
they became acquainted with*it they 
had no suspicion of its metallic wealth. 

The supposition that the Phoenician 
tin was brought from India is now 
generally discarded, and may be safely 
set aside as untenable. It is not found 
in any part of India nearer than the 
Malay peninsula. 
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Whether or not their supplies were really derived in the 
first instance from Cornwall, or from some part of Spain, there 
is no doubt that Gades always continued to be the centre of 
the tin trade; it was from thence that the Phoenician colonists, 
and in later times the Carthaginians, made their adventurous 
voyages to the British Islands; and from this circumstance it 
came to be supposed that the Cassiterides were connected with 
Spain, a notion which became so firmly fixed in men’s minds 
that they were described by geographers in much later times 
as a group of islands in the Ocean, off the coast of Spain, 
without any hint of their connection either with Britain or 
Gaul. Strange as it may appear, it is thus that they are 
represented not only by Strabo, but even by Ptolemy, long 
after Britain itself was familiar to the Romans.’ 

This fact appears in itself conclusive against the view 
adopted by some modern writers that the British tin was in 
very early times brought overland through Gaul to the neigh- 
bourhood of Narbo and Massilia, and was imported from thence 
by the Pheenicians." That such was the case in later times, 
when the Greek republic of Massilia had gradually extended 
its commercial relations through Gaul to the Ocean, there can 
be no dispute; but to maintain that this was the route followed 
by the trade in the time of the Phcenicians is contrary to all 
the information we have on the subject. Al accounts} point 
to Gades as the mart for tin,” and the port from which the long 
voyage to the Tin Islands was undertaken; while we have no 
account of the Phoenicians trading with the southern coasts of 


® Strabo, iii. 5,'§11, p. 175; Ptol. ii. 
6, § 76. 

1 This view was especially main- 
tained by Sir G. ©. Lewis in his 
History of Ancient Astronomy, (pp. 
450-455). The arguments on the 
other side are well brought together by 
Mr. Twisleton, in the article TARSHISH 
already cited, p. 1439. 

2? In the account of the Phoonician 


trade given by Ezekiel (chap. xxvii.) | 


more than 100 years before the birth 
of Herodotus, Tarshish is spoken of as 
the mart for silver, iron, lead, aud tin. 
The authorities followed by Avienus 
represent “ the Tartessians” as trading 
from an early period with the Tin 
Islands, where probably the Pheenician 
colonists of Gades are meant (Avienus 
De Ora Maritima, v. 118); but little 
value ean be attached to the expres- 
sions of so late and inaccurate a writer. 
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Gaul, or having any settlement near the mouths of the Rhone, 
which could serve as the emporium for so important a trade as 
that in question. 

§ 6. Another product which was certainly known to the 
Greeks in very early days, and the introduction of which is 
generally ascribed to the Pheenicians, is amber; an object that 
was in the earliest days much sought after as an ornament, 
and that continued even in later times to attract an amount of 
attention wholly disproportioned to its estimation at the present 
day. Here again, while the substance is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Homeric poems,’ not the least clue is afforded to the 
locality from which it came. But before the time of Herodotus 
the tradition had come to be firmly established that it was 
brought from the banks of a great river called the Hridanus, 
which flowed into the northern ocean ; and though the historian 
is disposed to reject this statement, as not resting upon ade- 
quate authority, he admits as an unquestionable fact that 
amber, like tin, was brought from the most distant regions of 
the earth.* The fact was undoubtedly true ; for:amber is found 
almost exclusively on the northern shores of Germany, and 
much the most extensively on those of the Baltic, though it 
occurs also in considerable quantities on the western coast 
of Sleswig and the adjacent islands.’ But it is much more 
difficult to believe that the Phoenicians actually made the 
voyage to the Baltic, and brought amber from thence, than 
that they visited Cornwall in quest of tin. In later times the 


3 That the substance called in | gold and amber beads, almost precisely 


Homer “ electrum” (#Aexrpov) is, in 
some instances at least (Odyss. xv. 
460; xviii. 296) no other than amber, 
appears to me certain, notwithstanding 
the arguments that have been urged on 
the other side. The recent discovery 
of amber beads in large quantities by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycene lends a 
strong corroboration to this view, and 
proves beyond a doubt that amber was 
imported into Greece in very early 
ages. (Schliemanu’s Mycene and 
Tiryns, pp. 208, 245.) Necklaces of 


similar to those described in the 
Odyssey, have been found also in 
Etruscan tombs of early date. (Abeken, 
Mittel Italien, p. 271.) 

4 Herodot. iii. 115. 

5 This was overlooked by Sir G. C. 
Lewis, who in his discussion of this 
subject assumes that amber was pro- 
duced only on the coasts of the Baltic. 
(Hist. of Ancient Astronomy, pp. 457- 
466.) Concerning the extent of its 
occurrence on the shores of the North 
Sea, see Redslob’s Thule, p. 26. 
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trade was carried on principally, if not exclusively, overland ; 
and there seems much reason to believe that this was the case 
in the earliest times also. It is certain indeed that, while the 
original form of the tradition concerning the Eridanus appears 
to be that referred to by Herodotus, that it was a river flowing 
into the northern ocean, it had at an early period come to be 
associated with the river Padus of Northern Italy ; with which 
the myth of Phaethon and his sisters, whose tears were changed 
into amber, gradually came to be inseparably connected. It 
is true, as observed by Pliny, that no amber was really found 
there; but as he assures us that the women of that part 
of Italy habitually wore amber necklaces, this circumstance 
might have readily led to the supposition that it was a pro- 
duction of the country.” Amber was certainly in request as 
an ornament among the Germans of a very early period, as we 
learn from the contents of their tombs, and it is just such an 
article as may readily have passed, in the manner indicated by 
Pliny, from them to the inhabitants of Pannonia, and through 
them again to the Veneti at the head of the Adriatic, from 
whence it would readily find its way both into Greece and 
Italy.’ 

It must be observed that the connection of the Phæœnicians 
with the trade in amber is far less clearly made out than with 
that of tin ;° and with the exception of the assumption (for it 


€ The statement that Pherecydes, 
who was an earlier contemporary of 
Herodotus, had already identified the 
Eridanus with the Padus, rests only 
on the very dubious authority of a late 
scholiast. (See Pherecyd. Fr. 33 c., 
in ©. Millers Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Græcorum, vol. i. 

7 Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 8, § 44. Both 
Pliny and Strabo justly reject as a 
mere fiction the supposed Amber 
Islands (Electrides Insulæ), placed by 
some poets and geographers in the 
head waters of the Adriatic. They 
were apparently invented merely by 
analogy with the Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands. 


8 Tt is a tempting conjecture to con- 
nect the, Veneti of Northern Italy with 
the Venedi or Wends, who in the time of 
Tacitus and Pliny dwelt on the shores 
of the Bultic, and to suppose that they 
brought the knowledge of amber from 
their original homes, and continued 
always to import it from thence by the 
same overland ronte which they had 
themselves followed in their migration. 

? It rests, indeed, solely on the fact 
that amber is mentioned by Homer as 
forming part ofa necklace of Phoenician 
workmanship. No notice is found of 
amber in the passage of Ezekiel (ch. 
xxviii.) in which he describes the com- 
merce of Tyre, and enumerates the 
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really is nothing more), that they were the intermediaries 
through whose means it was brought from the head of the 
Adriatic to Greece and the adjoining countries we have no 
evidence of their having penetrated into the interior of the 
Adriatic at all. The same remark applies also to the Euxine: 
for though some modern writers have supposed them to have 
penetrated at a very early period into that inland sea, and 
even carried on a lucrative trade with the inhabitants of its 
remotest shores, there is absolutely no ancient authority for 
this supposition. 

§ 7. But whatever may have been the extent to which the 
Phoenicians pushed their trade in these remoter regions, it is 
certain that at the earliest period when we obtain any real 
insight into the state of society in Greece, not only was the 
carrying-trade of the Aigean and of the adjoining parts of the 
Mediterranean principally in the hands of the Phcenicians, but 
they had settled themselves in many of the islands and on 
some points of the surrounding continents.? Many of these 
foundations rest upon insufficient evidence, and were probably 
in many cases merely temporary establishments. But there is 
no reason to doubt the general fact, asserted by Thucydides, 
that in the earliest period of which tradition had preserved 
any record, the islands of the Augean were inhabited by Phe- 
nicians and Carians, whose piratical habits rendered the navi- 
gation of the adjoining seas insecure, and prevented that free 
communication between one part of Greece and another, which 
was essential to its progress in civilization.” 

§ 8. According to the same testimony of tradition, the earliest 


articles brought by her merchants from 
distant countries. Nor is the substance 
mentioned elsewhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

! The alleged Phoenician colonies in 
the Euxine (Movers, Die Phénizier, 
tom. ii. p. 297) rest on very dubious 
testimony, and were, at all events, con- 
fined to the coasts near its mouth. 

2 One of the most important of these, 


and at the same time the most distant 
towards the north of the Ægean, was 
the island of Thasos, the gold mines of 
which formed a great source of attrac- 
tion. Herodotus, who had himself 
visited them, speaks with wonder of the 
great scale on which the Phoenicians 
had carried on their mining operations 
(vi. 47). 
3 Thucyd. i. 4, 8. 
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people of Greece who asserted their own supremacy at sea, and 
contended successfully with the Phoenicians, were the Cretans, 
who, under their king Minos are said to have expelled the 
Phoenician and Carian pirates from the islands of the Aigean, 
and established themselves in the dominion of that sea.‘ 
Unfortunately all our information concerning them is of a 
very vague and dubious character. The name of Minos 
is so much mixed up with legends of a purely mythological 
character, and he himself assumes so much the aspect of a 
mythological personage, that we have a difficulty in accepting 
as historical any statement of events in which he forms a pro- 
minent figure. At the same time, as observed by Mr. Grote, 
there have been preserved to us two distinct sets of traditions 
concerning him, which have hardly anything in common 
except the name.” While the Minos of the poets and logo- 
eraphers is altogether an unhistorical personage and almost 
all that is related of him is palpably fictitious, the Minos of 
Thucydides and Aristotle—the founder of the first naval power 
in Greece, and the first who established order and security in 
the Greek islands—has altogether the air of a real personage ; 
and there would be no reason to doubt the truth of the tradition 
concerning him, but that it is referred to a period so early that 
it is difficult to see how it should have been transmitted by 
any trustworthy authority.® But it is certain that, as is well 
remarked by Aristotle, the island itself from its position seems 
destined by nature for the command of the Ægean Sea and its 
other islands, and that when we first obtain any information 
concerning the Cretans, they appear as the boldest and most 
adventurous mariners among the Greeks, rivalling indeed in 
some degree the Pheenicians themselves. 

Thus we find in the Odyssey, where Ulysses represents 


4 Thucyd. l.c. The same statement | chronology received among the Greeks, 
is confirmed by Aristotle (Politica, | about s.c. 1300; and though this date 


ii. 10, § 4). is of course worthless, all the early 
5 Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. | traditions concurred in referring him 
p. 310. to a period two or three generations 


€ Minos was placed, according to the | before the Trojan War. 
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himself in the character of a Cretan chief, that he relates his 
undertaking without hesitation a voyage to Egypt, and accom- 
plishing it successfully with a fair wind in five days.” The 
narrative referred to is indeed fictitious, but it must have 
represented a state of things that would appear plausible and 
probable, and it may certainly rank with the similar narratives 
in which Pheenician mariners are the agents.’ No doubt in all 
these cases the expeditions partook, to a great extent, of a 
piratical, as well as a commercial character; and in the earliest 
ages piracy, and especially the kidnapping of slaves, was 
undoubtedly a leading stimulus to the extension of navigation. 
But we find Homer speaking of a Taphian chieftain under- 
taking, apparently as a matter of course, a voyage to Temesa 
in quest of bronze, and taking with him a cargo of iron.® If 
indeed we are to suppose the Temesa here mentioned to be 
the town of that name in the island of Cyprus, the voyage in 
question would be one of the longest recorded in the Homeric 
poems; but this view, though adopted by many of the leading 
commentators, both in ancient and modern times, is open to 
the gravest doubts.' 

§ 9. No historical value can of course be attached to the 
details of the Trojan War, and we shall not at the present day 
pause to inquire, with Thucydides, into the size and number of 
the vessels that formed the Greek armament, but if it be admit- 
ted to have had any historical basis at all—and this there are 
probably few who would deny—the undertaking such an enter- 
prise is in itself sufficient to show that navigation was already 
sufficiently advanced to afford the means of transporting large 
bodies of men by sea from the shores of Greece to the opposite 
side of the Augean. All the traditionary information preserved 
to us by later writers, concerning what are called the heroic 


” Odyssey, xiv. 246-257. (Odyss. xv. 427; xvi. 426); and there 
8 Ibid. xiv. 288-300; xv. 415-475. is no mention of them on any other 
? Ibid. i. 180-184. occasion asa commercial people. They 


1 The only other notices of the | subsequently disappear from history. 
Taphians represent them as pirates 
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ages, points in the same direction, and the natural circumstances 
of Greece would in themselves lead to an early development of 
maritime tendencies, which would soon come to play an im- 
portant part in promoting their general civilization. 

But among the legends of the heroic ages there was one 
which was referred by the concurrent testimony of the poets 
and logographers—followed in later times by the historians 
and chronologers—to a period anterior to the Trojan War, 
though not susceptible of any definite chronological determi- 
nation—which will require a more particular examination in 
connection with our present subject. 


CHAPTER I. 
VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 


§ 1. Ir is impossible to consider the state of navigation and 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks in the earliest 
ages, without bestowing some attention on the well-known 
legend of the Voyage ‘i the Argonauts: an enterprise which, 
if we could believe in its reality, would justly deserve to rank 
as the first voyage of discovery on record.’ But it is hardly 
necessary to add that not only is the legendary tale, in the 
form with which we are all familiar, one to which it is impos- 
sible to attach any historical value, but it is equally impossible 
for us at the present day to arrive at any distinct idea of the 
original form in which it first became current among the 
Greeks, or the period when it was ultimately consolidated 
into that which has been transmitted to us by the poets of 
later ages. 

It is certain, indeed, that the voyage of the ship Argo, 
under the command of Jason, and the favouring protection of 
Hera, was not only known to the author of the Odyssey, but 
is especially referred to by him as a thing familiar to all, or, 
as the Germans would term it, “ world-famous.” ? It is equally 
clear that the term of the voyage was already fixed in the 
land of Æetes, and there can be no doubt that the quest of 


1 The idea that it was actually the | 
first voyage, and that the Argo was 


the first ship ever built, may be safely | The epithet raciuéAouca, literally, “an 
discarded as mere poetical embellish- object of interest to all,” is not found 


| aAN’” Hoy wapémeniper, éret hidos hev Irov. 
ments that had nothing to de with the elsewhere; but its signification is 


Odyss. xii. 69-72. 


original legend. shown beyond a doubt by the similar 
use of uéAw in another passage of the 
Odyssey, ix. 20. 


2 Oly $y Keivy ye TapenaAw TOVTOTOpOS VHS; 
*Apye Tac y.ehovea ap’ Aijrao TA€ovea." 
kal vý Ke Tyy ev’ Oka Báàev peyddas mori 
TETPAS, 
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the golden fleece was already designated as its object. Indeed 
this may probably be regarded as having formed from the 
first the essential nucleus of the legend. But it is a very 
different thing to assume—as has been done by Strabo and 
many other writers both in ancient and modern times—that 
therefore Homer was acquainted with the ordinary tradition 
that carried the Argonauts to Colchis and the river Phasis. 
Demetrius of Scepsis appears to have been the only ancient 
writer who ventured to doubt this conclusion: for which he is 
severely taken to task by Strabo, who repeatedly speaks of 
the voyage of the Argonauts to the Phasis as admitted by all, 
including Homer, though unquestionably there is no state- 
ment in the Homeric poems to that effect.2 So far as we are 
dimly able to discern, the earliest form of the legend must 
have been that preserved to us in a fragment of Mimnermus, 
which represented Atetes as dwelling on the banks of the 
Ocean stream in the farthest Hast, “where the rays of the sun 
are stored up in a golden chamber.”* He was, in fact, as 
purely mythical a being as his sister Circe, and, like her, he 
dwelt beside the Ocean stream, in that which was regarded by 
the poets as the twilight land of fable. The attempt to iden- 
tify the place of his abode with Colchis and the land of the 
_ Phasis, had doubtless no more real foundation than that which 
sought for the land of the Pheacians in Corcyra, and the 
Ogygian island of Calypso in Malta.” But it is not difficult 


3 Strabo, i. 2, § 38, p. 45, of "Apyo- 
vadrat wAgovres cis Pact Thy bd’ ‘Ouhpov 
kal Tay BAAwWY GMoAoyoUpEevoy TAOdY. 
And again in the same section he asks 
how it was possible that the poet TOY 
Tepl Iacova cupBdytwy kal rhy "Apyw 
kal Tous ’Apyovatras TÕV 6uodoyounéevwy 
Tapa taow àvhkoos Ñv; Demetrius of 
Scepsis denied altogether Homers 
knowledge of the voyage to the Phasis: 
apxny onoi unè ciðévar Tw eis pow 
amodnulay ToD "Idcovos “Ounpoy (l.c). 
He appears to have placed the abode 
of Æetes on the shores of the Ocean, as 
was done by Hesiod and Mimnermus. 


t Aijrao WOALy, TOOL T? wKéos NeAloto 
GKTLVES xpucém KelaTou ev Bad dpup 
@keavod mapa xetrdeo’, tv’ wero 
*Inowv. 
Mimnermus ap. Strab. i. 2, § 40, p. 47. 


Getos 


Mimnermus flourished about B.c. 600. 

5 Concerning these legendary attri- 
butions see the next chapter. The 
attempt to explain the legend of the 
golden fleece by a practice of the bar- 
barians in the neighbouring Caucasus 
to collect the gold dust in the torrent 
beds by placing fleeces of wool in them 
(Strabo, xi. 2, § 19, p. 499), belongs 
to a class of rationalizing explanations 
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to conceive how such a notion should have acquired currency. 
As soon as the Greeks began to extend their navigation into 
the Euxine, they would soon learn that at its eastern extre- 
mity lay the land of Colchis; and as this was the remotest 
region towards the east of which they had any knowledge, it 
would be a natural conclusion to assume that here must be 
that far-distant land of the rising sun, to which the celebrated 
voyage of the Argonauts had been directed. 

§ 2. When at a later period the Milesian and other Greek 
colonies gradually spread themselves along the shores of the 
Euxine, they would continually seek to identify themselves 
with the interest that had gathered around so celebrated a 
legend, and thus we find the tale of the Argonauts mixed up 
with a number of local traditions, or poetic fictions, which have 
no more real connection with the original story, than have the 
settlement of Antenor and Æneas in Italy with the primitive 
Tale of Troy. At the same time the traditional tale adapted 
itself to the realities of the geography ; and the voyage of the 
Argonauts from the Symplegades to Colchis, as we find it 
described in Apollonius Rhodius (in the third century B.c.), 
has almost the accuracy of a geographical treatise. 

§ 3. But the case was very different with the return to 
Greece. For some reason, which it is not easy to determine, 
it seems to have been very early assumed that they could not, 
or at least did not, return by the same route which they 
had followed in the first instance ;° and the ingenuity of the 
poets and logographers, having a wide field afforded them by 
the prevailing vagueness of geographical notions, was exer- 
cised in devising various routes—all equally imaginary, and 
equally impossible, by which the ship Argo was supposed to 


of mythical legends of all others the 
most unsatisfactory, though highly 
popular with the Alexandrian critics 
and their successors. Strabo himself 
introduces the statement with a sus- 
picious Aéyera:. 

€ Mr. Grote suggests (History of 
Greece, vol. i, p. 844) that “it became 


necessary to devise another route for 
them on their return,” in order to 
account for the numerous local legends 
connected with the visit of these mari- 
time heroes to Libya and other places 
in the Mediterranean, wholly apart 
from the Euxine. 
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have effected her return to Thessaly. The original idea seems 
to have been that followed by Hesiod (or by one of the poets 
whose works were extant under his name), that the Argonauts, 
after attaining the object of their voyage by possessing them- 
selves of the golden fleece, sailed up the Phasis, and thus 
passed into the Ocean stream, which was universally con- 
sidered as flowing round the whole world.” Once embarked 
upon this circumfluent stream, it was not difficult to carry 
them wherever it was desired, and they were supposed to have 
followed it till they found themselves on the south coast of 
Libya, opposite to the Mediterranean. Here they were in- 
structed by Medea to quit the Ocean, and they carried the 
Argo “over the desert surface of the land” for twelve days, 
until they launched it again at the mouth of the Lake Triton. 
This is the form in which we find the story told by the earliest 
extant poet who has dwelt upon it at any length, in the fourth 
Pythian ode of Pindar;* but, unfortunately, the lyric cha- 
racter of the composition prevents it from presenting us with 
anything like a continuous narrative. Another version of the 
story represented them as sailing up the Tanais, instead of 
the Phasis, and passing, by means of that river, the sources 
of which were still unknown, into the great northern Ocean, 
and thus sailing round till they re-entered the Mediterranean 
at its western extremity. Later writers, who were aware of 
the impossibility of this mode of proceeding, introduced an 
addition similar to that found in the other form of the legend, 
and described them as transporting the ship upon rollers from 


7 *Hotodos 5¢ 81 bdoidos aùroùs elame- | yevéeoOau. 

mwAevKevat Aéyet, Schol. ad Apollon. $ Pindar. Pyth. iv.—A ccording to the 
Rhodium, iv. 284. In another pas- | Scholiast on Apollonius (iv. 259), the 
sage (ad v. 259) the same Scholiast | historian Hecateus introduced a varia- 
associates Hesiod with Pindar and | tion on this version, and represented 
Antimachus as carrying the Argonauts | them as ascending the Phasis to 
through the Ocean to Libya, andthence | the Ocean, then following the Ocean 
over land to the Mediterranean. ‘Hoiodos | to the Nile, and descending the latter 
òè Kal Mivdapos èv Tivbiovirais kal `Avri- | river to the Mediterranean. This 
uaxos èv Avdyn bid TOD "Neeavod pacw strange hypothesis was gravely con- 
Abet avrovs eis AiBUnv Kal Baordoavras ` troverted by Artemidorus and Eratos- 
Ty CApy® eis Th fyérepay méAayos | thenes. 
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one navigable river to another, and thus reaching the outer 
sea.’ 

§ 4. Apparently the latest form of the legend was that with 
which we are in modern times most familiar, in consequence of 
its having been adopted by Apollonius Rhodius in his well- 
known poem, but which had previously found little favour 
with the Greeks.’ According to this, the Argonauts, in order 
to elude the pursuit of the Colchians, sailed across the Euxine 
to the mouth of the Ister (Danube), and ascended that river as 
far as the point where it divided into two branches or arms, 
one of which flowed into the Euxine, the other into the 
Adriatic or Ionian Sea. This strange geographical error was, 
as we shall hereafter see, widely prevalent among the ancient 
Greeks, even at a period when such a misconception would 
appear impossible, and was believed even by such writers 
as Eratosthenes and Aristotle. It would, therefore, be readily 
adopted by the rationalizing critics and poets of the Alex- 
andrian school; but it could obviously not have formed any 
part of the old legend, being an outgrowth, though an erro- 
neous one, of more advanced geographical knowledge. 

As if this absurdity had not been enough, Apollonius having 
- thus brought his heroes into the Adriatic, must then conduct 
them up the Eridanus (which was in his time already identified 
with the Padus, the great river of Northern Italy), and from 
thence by a bifurcation similar to that assigned to the Ister, 
into the Rhodanus or Rhone, which they then descended to 
the Tyrrhenian or Sardinian Sea.? The object of this strange 


the author of a work on Harbours 
(wept Amwévwv); whom he cites re- 
peatedly (Schol. ad Apollon. iv. 259, 
306, 324, &c.); buthis name is other- 
wise unknown, and we have no clue to 
the date at which he lived. He was, 
however, probably a late writer. The 
notion of the bifurcation of the Ister 
Orpheus. was unknown to Herodotus: and does 
1 According to the Scholiast, the | not appear until a date long subse- 
only writer before Apollonius who had | quent. 
adopted this route was one Timagetus, ? Not content with this, the poet 


® This was the story followed by the 
geographer Scymnus (ap. Schol. ad 
Apollon. iv. 284), as well as by the 
historian Timzeus (ap. Diodor. iv. 56). 

It is the same version, though in a 
very confused form, that was adopted 
by the author of the poem on the 
Argonautic expedition ascribed to 
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addition to the legend was obviously to bring them to the 
dwelling of Circe, whose place of abode had been long regarded 
as fixed on the western coast of Italy, adjoining the Tyrrhenian 
Sea; while her name was so inseparably associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts that it was thought absolutely neces- 
sary to represent them as paying her a visit. From thence they 
passed by the promontory of the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, 
and the Planctæ or Moving Islands, on their way home; 
touching also at Pheeacia, as well as at Thera, Anaphe, and 
other points which were connected by local legends with the 
tale of the Argonauts. 

It is natural to suppose that these Homeric localities, with 
their accompanying fables, were merely introduced by the 
poets in imitation of the Odyssey, and formed no part of the 
original legend. But there seems much reason to believe that 
there were very early legends connected with the Argonauts 
in the west as well as the east; and it is remarkable that the 
only allusion to the voyage of the far-famed ship Argo that 
is found in Homer is in connection with the dangers of the 
rocks called Planctz, which were connected by the general 
consent of ancient writers with the western part of the Mediter- 
ranean, in common with Scylla and Charybdis, and the islands 
of Æolus and Circe.? It was precisely the conflicting character 
of these two sets of legends, and the necessity of attempting 
to reconcile them, that involved the logographers and poets 
in such hopeless confusion; and led to their adopting such 
strange geographical theories for that purpose. They had 
attained just sufficient geographical knowledge to see the 


tells us that there was a third arm, | by Apollonius (iv. 858, 922). Strabo 


leading off direct into the Ocean, 
which the Argonauts were on the 
point of following had they not been 
warned in time by Hera (iv. 625-642). 

3 They are distinctly placed by 
Homer himself (Odyss. xii. 55-72) be- 
tween the rocks of the Sirens and 
those of Scylla and Charybdis: and 
the same view of their position is taken 


also tells us that Homer invented the 
Planctee in the western sea in imitation 
of the Symplegades or Cyanean Rocks 
at the entrance of the Euxine, Later 
writers identified the two, and gave 
the name of Planctz to the Symple- 
gades; but this is wholly at variance 
with the Homeric conception. (See 
Nitzsch’s note on the passage.) 
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difficulties that arose, when they attempted to combine into 
one narrative stories originally quite unconnected with one 
another, and to give a definite form to what the earliest poets 
and their hearers were contented to leave wholly vague and 
unsubstantial. 

§ 5. It would be a mere waste of time to attempt to extract 
from these different versions of the Argonautic legend, in 
the form which it ultimately assumed, any indications of the 
primitive geographical notions with which it was associated, 
for we are wholly unable to distinguish these from the almost 
equally confused and irrational views, which were still current 
among the Alexandrian poets. The earliest writers, so far as 
we know, who treated the subject at any considerable length 
were Eumelus of Corinth, and the author of the poem called 
Naupactica; the former of whom may be assigned to a period 
about B.c. 761-744, while the latter may probably be referred 
to the same century.*. From the very scanty fragments of 
them that are preserved, it is pretty clear that the general 
framework of the fable had already at this period assumed the 
form with which we are familiar; but no geographical details 
are cited from either poet; and the scope of their works, which 
was in both cases a genealogical or mytho-historical one, ren- 
ders it extremely doubtful whether they troubled themselves to 
relate the voyage in such a manner as would have thrown any 
considerable light upon the subject, even if they had been 
preserved to us. The hypothesis of some modern writers that 
the poem called Argonautica, still extant under the assumed 
name of Orpheus, was really the production of Onomacritus, 
who flourished in the time of the Pisistratids, is wholly destitute 
of support from any ancient authority ; and the work in question 
may safely be assigned, on its own internal evidence, to a period 
not earlier than the second century of the Christian era. 


4 See Mure’s History of Greek Lite- | however, assigns them to a period not 
rature, vol. íi. p. 261, pp. 447-450; | less than a century later. 
and Marckscheftel, Hesiodi Fragmenta, | 5 See Note A (p. 28). 
Lips. 1840, pp. 218-223. Mr. Grote, 


f 
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Of course it is impossible to assert that there may not have 
been some voyage or naval expedition at a very remote period, 
which attained to such a celebrity as to become the nucleus 
around which crystallized so many local and poetical legends ; 
and it is diffienlt to explain on any other hypothesis why the 
original legend should assume a form so totally different from 
all others transmitted to us from the early ages. This is the 
more remarkable because the people to whom the enterprise is 
uniformly ascribed by the poetical traditions, in the form in 
which alone we possess them, is that of the Minyans, a race 
inhabiting Beeotia in very early ages, whose power and wealth 
are attested both by the Homeric poems® and by existing 
remains, but who were certainly not in historical times con- 
nected with maritime pursuits or naval enterprise. But it 
may be safely affirmed that, if there ever was a voyage of the 
Argonauts which gave rise to the traditionary tale, it was of a 
comparatively very limited character; and that the idea of 
Colchis and the Phasis was not connected with it till long 
afterwards. It may also be regarded as certain that it was to 
a great extent interwoven with legends and traditions that 
arose after the great extension of Greek navigation and 
commerce in the Euxine, which did not take place till the 
seventh century B.c. But to suppose the original legend to 
have grown up in consequence of these exploring voyages, and 
that the tale of the Argonauts is merely a mythical repre- 
sentation of the progress of Greek discovery in the Euxine," 
not only takes no account of its inseparable connection with 


€ Homer, Iliad, ix. 381, where | race towards the East about twelve cen- 
Orchomenus is cited as renowned for | turies before our era appears to me a 
its wealth, in the same manner as the | mere anachronism. There is no evi- 
Egyptian Thebes. He elsewhere (ii. | dence of any such tendency in this 
511) attaches to it the distinctive | quarter until a period at least four 
epithet of “ Minyan.” centuries later; and the only ground 

7 This view has been adopted by | for assigning it to so early a date is 
Humboldt (Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 140, Engl. | the wholly unsupported date affixed by 
trans.), and by Mr. Edward James | the ordinary system of chronology to 
in Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Geo- | the Argonautic Expedition, considered 
graphy, art. Bosporus); but to speak of | as a historical fact. 
the pressing forward of the Hellenic 
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the Minyans, but is at variance with the fact that we know the 
legend of such a voyage to have been already familiar to the 
Greeks in the age of the Homeric poems, long before either 
the Milesians or Megarians had penetrated into the Euxine. 

All that can be said is, that, as the legendary traditions of 
the Trojan War implied of necessity a state of things in which 
navigation had already become sufficiently familiar among the 
Greeks for them to transport a considerable army across the 
Ægean to the shores of the Hellespont, so there existed another 
set of traditions, unquestionably also of early date, that pointed 
to some enterprise of a more distinctly naval character, of suffi- 
cient importance to be connected with the names of heroes and 
demigods, and to become in like manner the basis upon which 
was accumulated a mass of mythical fictions. 
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NOTE A. 
ARGONAUTICA OF ORPHEUS. 


I suouLp have been content to leave the consideration of the supposed 
antiquity of the Argonautica, as was done by K., O. Müller and 
Mr. Grote, as a question that had been decided beyond appeal by 
the successive investigations of Schneider, Hermann, and Ukert: 
had it not been for its having been brought forward afresh by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin in his recent work on the historical pro- 
gress of Geography.! Admitting that the arguments of the German 
critics, derived from grammatical and metrical details, may be con- 
clusive against assigning an early date to the poem in its present 
shape, he still maintains that it may be merely a rifacciamento of 
an earlier work, and that the poem now extant is in substance the 
same as that of which he ascribes the composition to Onomacritus. 
Two arguments appear to me conclusive against this hypothesis : 
the one, that, as stated in the text, this supposed redaction by 
Onomacritus of a poem on the Argonautic voyage is a pure fiction : 
that is to say, a mere arbitrary hypothesis, assumed without a 
particle of evidence. There is some ancient authority, though 
very vague and indefinite, for Onomacritus having composed 
hymns in the name of Orpheus, or worked up previously existing 
poems of a religious character into a more definite shape ; and it is 
not improbable that the poems current under the name of Orpheus 
in the time of Aristophanes belonged to this class. But there is 
absolutely none for Onomacritus having handled the subject of the 
Argonautics, a poem of a totally different character.? Nor, in the 


1 Histoire de la Géographie et des | vising the poems of Homer. (Schol. 
Découvertes Géographiques. 8vo. Paris, | ad Plaut. cited by Ritschl Die, Alex- 
1875. andrinische Bibliothek, p. 4.) He 

2 Suidas, indeed, mentions a certain | therefore flourished in the time of the 
Orpheus of Crotona as having written | Pisistratids. It is singular that more 
a poem, called Argonautica (s. v.) | use has not been made of this state- 
And this Orpheus is evidently the | ment of Suidas (valeat quantum), by 
same who is mentioned by another | the advocates of the early date of the 
grammarian as having been associated | poem. 
with Onomacritus in the task of re- | 
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second place, is there any mention of the existence of any such 
poem before the Alexandrian period, or indeed till long after ; and 
the existing Scholia on Apollonius, which are of unusual fulness 
and value, while repeatedly referring to the different versions of 
the tale found in different authors, never allude to the existence of 
a poem on the subject under the imposing name of Orpheus. This 
consideration alone appears to me conclusive against its being of 
older date than the late Alexandrian period. 

The internal evidence appears to me equally decisive. M. de St. 
Martin finds in it the primitive simplicity and didactic character 
of the earliest poets. To me it appears, in common with several 
distinguished critics, to have the jejune and prosaic tameness so 
characteristic of the declining Greek poetry of the second and 
third century after the Christian era. And this character is as 
strongly marked in the conception and mode of treatment of the 
subject as in the details of style and diction. For these last I must 
refer my readers to Hermann’s elaborate dissertation, appended to 
his edition of the Orphica; an excellent summary of the whole 
subject, from the critical point of view, is given by Bernhardy in 
his Grundriss der Griechischen Literatur (2nd edition, Halle, 1856, 
vol. ii. pp. 347-353). 

From the geographical point of view it matters little whether 
the poem is to be ascribed to the Alexandrian or to the Christian 
period. In either case it is equally worthless, and unworthy of 
careful examination. But the evidence that it is not (as M. de St. 
Martin maintains) “certainly anterior to Herodotus,” appears to 
me overwhelming. The confusion of the writer’s geography, which 
is regarded by M. de St. Martin as arising from his great antiquity, 
bears a striking resemblance to that found in several of the later 
geographers. Itis not merely that he has erroneous ideas, even in 
regard to regions like the north coasts of the Algean; that he 
represents the Araxes, T’hermodon, Phasis, and Tanais, as all 
having a common origin; and that in describing the voyage from 
the Mzotis to the Northern Ocean, he jumbles together the names 
of Scythian tribes derived from all kinds of sources, and enumerates 
the Geloni, Sauromate, Geta, and Arimaspians, among the nations 
dwelling around the Palus Mæotis, while he transfers the Tauri, 
noted for their human sacrifices, to the shores of the channel leading 
into the Northern Ocean. But he describes the Argonauts as 
passing through a narrow channel into the Ocean, “ which is called 
by the Hyperborean tribes the Cronian Sea and the Dead Sea.” 
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Both these names were familiar to the geographers and poets of 
later times ;? but no trace of them is found before the Alexandrian 
period. Here they visit in succession the Macrobians, Cimmerians, 
and the land of Hermionia, where is the mouth of Acheron and the 
descent into the infernal regions: but they are especially warned 
to avoid the island of Jerne, in order to do which they by great 
exertions double the Sacred Cape, and after twelve days’ voyage 
reach the fir-clad island, sacred to Demeter, where the poet places 
the fable of the Rape of Persephone. Thence in three days they 
come to the island of Circe, after which they pass by the Columns 
of Hercules into the Sardinian Sea. Here we find mentioned the 
customary legends of the Sirens, Charybdis, &c., but mixed up 
with the names of the Latins, Ausonians, and Tyrrhenians, as 
inhabitants of its shores: and the mention of Lilybeeum in Sicily 
is associated with the burning Ætna, and the fable of Enceladus. 
It is remarkable that the “ far-stretching Alps” (ravvýrees “AArets) 
are mentioned among the ranges of mountains—associated with the 
Rhipzan mountains and the Calpian ridge—that overshadowed the 
land of the Cimmerians, and helped to shut out from it the light of 
the sun. Absurd as is this statement, it shows a familiarity with 
the name of the Alps as a great mountain chain, thongh it was 
certainly unknown as such to the Greeks in the days of Herodotus. 
The mention of Ierne (or, as it is called in one passage, the Jernian 
Islands) is still more decisive. There is no evidence of any know- 
ledge of the British Islands among the Greeks before the time of 
Pytheas, while the name of Ierne (Ireland) is not mentioned till a 
considerably later period.+ 

Confused and extravagant as are the geographical notions con- 
tained in the above narrative, it does not appear to me possible to 
provounce upon their evidence alone, that the poem cannot belong 
to the Alexandrian period instead of the Roman Empire. Its 
assignment to the later age must rest upon considerations of style 
and language, as well as upon the all-important fact that no allusion 
to its existence is found in any ancient author, or even in any of 
the scholiasts or grammarians down to a very late date. 


3 As for instance to Dionysius Peri- | early date of the poem, are fully given 
egetes (v. 31-35), whose description of | by Ukert (Geographie der Griechen und 
this northern ocean bears a close re- | Römer, vol. i. part ii.), to whose elabo- 
semblance to that of the Orphic poet. | rate dissertation on the subject I must 

4 The geographical arguments | refer my readers. 
against the authenticity, or supposed 


CHAPTER III. 


HOMERIC GEOGRAPHY. 


SECTION 1.—General Views. 


§ 1. WE may now proceed to consider the notions of geo- 
graphy entertained by the Greeks, at the earliest period when 
they can be regarded as possessing any real geographical 
notions at all. In this investigation our principal—indeed, it 
may be said our sole—source of information is to be found in 
the Homeric Poems. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the date or mode of composition of the Iliad and Odyssey— 
whether we regard them as the work of one author or of several 
—it is certain that they represent to us the ideas and senti- 
ments of a very early age; and we shall find as we proceed in 
our inquiries this character of antiquity and primitive sim- 
plicity attested not less strongly by the nature and limits of 
the geographical knowledge which they display, than by their 
evidence as to the manners, arts, and institutions of the heroic 
ages which they describe.* 

In attempting to represent to ourselves, and to retrace as 
far as possible, the dim and vague outlines of the geographical 
picture that floated before the mind of the poet, and that may 
have been present more or less distinctly to those of his 
hearers, it might naturally have been thought that we should 
be materially assisted by the labours of the numerous com- 
mentators and interpreters who devoted themselves in ancient 
times to the elucidation of his ideas on this as well as on other 
subjects. But so far from this being the case, it will be found 


1 See Note A, p. 75. 
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that great part of the difficulties which surround the inquiry 
have arisen from these very commentaries, embodying, as they 
do, traditional interpretations of the Homeric legends, derived 
from a much earlier period, but of the origin or authority of 
which we have no knowledge whatever. There were not 
indeed wanting during the Alexandrian period some writers 
who had the boldness to assail the conclusions thus generally 
received, and dispute the accuracy of the traditional attribu- 
tions ;* but they appear to have found few followers, and the 
ereat authority of Strabo—a writer who in many other respects 
possessed a real insight into scientific geography—was unfor- 
tunately thrown into the opposite scale, and tended, to an 
extent that can hardly be overrated, to consolidate the fabric 
of the system which he found established in his time. Yet it 
will be found on examination that that system rests on no 
substantial foundation, and is in many instances opposed to 
the most simple and natural interpretation of the poet's 
meaning. 

It is only quite in recent times that modern writers have 
shaken themselves clear of that blind reverence for the 
opinions of the ancients which led men to accept without 
hesitation the conclusions of Strabo or Pliny, and receive as 
established truths the interpretations that had been put upon 
the ideas of the poet by traditions of much later date, or by 
the attempts of rationalizing critics to bring them into accord- 
ance with the known facts of geography. The simple and 
vague ideas of Homer have been disfigured and disguised by 
the desire to reconcile them with the scientific knowledge 
of after ages, and to adapt them to a system of which neither 
the poet nor his contemporaries had the slightest conception. 


2 The most prominent among these 
was Eratosthenes, to whose opinions 
on the subject we shall repeatedly have 
to refer. His views were also adopted 
by Apollodorus, and to some extent at 
least by Demetrius of Scepsis. 

3 Crates, the celebrated grammarian 


and Homeric commentator, who was a 
contemporary of Aristarcaus, was con- 
spicuous by his attempts at this’ kind 
of interpretation (see Strabo, i. pp. 
3, 5, 32, &c.. for which he is justly 
reproved by Geminus. (Elem. Astron. 


| e. 13.) 
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Hence in all inquiries into the Homeric geography, it is above 
all things necessary to divest ourselves of all these subsequent 
additions, and to confine our attention as entirely as possible 
to the words of the poet himself, and the conclusions that may 
be legitimately drawn from his own language.* 

§ 2. There can be no doubt that Homer, in common with all 
his successors down to the time of Hecatæus, believed the earth 
to be a plane, of circular form, surrounded on all sides by the 
Ocean, which they conceived, not as a sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, for: ever flowing round and round the 
earth. The vault of heaven, which he terms “brazen” or 
“of iron,” epithets used to denote its solidity, he conceived as 
a solid concave surface, like the “firmament” of the Jews, of 
equal extent with the earth so as to rest on it on all sides.® 
But at the same time he seems to have supposed it to stand in 
need of some additional support, and therefore to rest upon 
tall pillars “which keep the heaven and the earth asunder.” ' 
These pillars are in the charge of Atlas, but it is not stated 
that Atlas himself supported the heavens, according to the 
notion prevalent in later times, and adopted by almost all 
subsequent poets. Nor is there the slightest indication of the 
situation of these mighty pillars; or anything whatever to 


4 It is one of the great merits of two | agree with it, and it was undoubtedly 
of the leading writers on this subject, the idea entertained by the Greeks 
Völcker and Ukert, that they have | down to a much later period. 


adhered steadfastly to this system. "ae Bee Vagal ley 
Mr. Gladstone has adopted the same E roan ge pes AO E 
line: and I cordially assent to his éxovew. 


remarks upon the course to be pursued Odyss. i. 54. 
in the investigation (Homer and the g 7 : 
‘ties ge OO Sa pp. 262-265), That the sense given in ,the text is 


à ; s: | the true meaning of &upìs Exovow, I 
widely as I differ from kim in respect . : : 
w e raie. feel no doubt, notwithstanding the 


different interpretation proposed by 
5 See Note B, p. 75. l : 
6 This is distinctly stated by Hesiod ae a ine ftom ei i and it 
(Theogon. vv. 126-7). seems most natural to translate čxe: in 
the first line as “ keeps” or “ guards.” 
Tata &é ror mpiorov pèv eyeivaro loov éavrif, The idea that Atlas himself held and 
Ovpavov aorepder6’, t VO Aty Tepl TavTae KOAUTTOL. supported the columns seems to have 
There is no passage in Homer where | arisen from a desire to explain the 
the conception is stated with equal | passage in aecordance with the myth 
distinctness; but his expressions all | as generally reccived in later times. 
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connect them with the mountain chain in the distant regions 
of the west, to which the name was applied by the Greeks of 
later ages. The statement appears, so far as Homer is con- 
cerned, as a purely mythological fiction, which has nothing to 
do with geography. 

§ 3. It is repeatedly stated in the Homeric poems that the sun 
rose out of the Ocean stream, and again sank into the same at 
its setting.’ How it was carried back to the point from which 
it was to start afresh on its course it is probable that no one in 
his day ever troubled himself to inquire. It is certain that no 
trace is found of the absurd inventions by which later poets 
and meteorologers endeavoured to overcome this difficulty. 
The stars also are represented as following the same course 
and bathing every day in the waters of the Ocean. There 
was however one exception. Even the rudest observers could 
hardly gaze on the beautiful starry skies of Greece without 
noticing that there was one conspicuous group of stars—the 
constellation of the Great Bear—which never set, but, in the 
words of Homer, “keeps turning round in the same place, 
and alone has no share in the baths of Ocean.”! Besides the 
Great Bear—which was already known by the two names of 
“the Bear” and “the Waggon ”—Homer mentions other con- 


8 Iliad, vii. 421-423; viii. 485; | 
xviii. 240; Odyssey, xix. 433, &c. 

It was preceded by the Dawn (Hós), 
which in like manner “arose from 
the streams of Ocean, to give light 
to immortals and to men.” — Iliad, 
xix. L 

° It is difficult to believe that the 
story of the Sun being carried back 
_along the Ocean stream, reclining in a 
golden bowl, which is found not only 
in Mimnermus, but even in Stesichorus, 
and the logographer Pherecydes (ap. 
Atheneum, xi. p. 469-70), could ever 
have been regarded ag anything more 
than a mythological fiction. But the 
earlier meteorclogers, according to 
Aristotle, got over the difficulty by 


supposing that the sun travelled round 
in the night by the north to the east, 


but that its course was not visible, on 
account of the elevation of the northern 
parts of the earth. (Arist. Meteorol. 
ii. 1, § 16.) 
l “A pkrov 6’, hv kal dpotay émixAnow Kadé- 
OvoLy, 
HT avrov atpépeTat, kal T "Opiwva Soxever, 
otn & appopos ¿oTi AveTPaY ’Okeavoto. 
Odyss. v. 273-275. 
The same three lines occur also in the 
Iliad (xviii. 487-489). It is to be 
observed that in the Odyssey (le.) 
Ulysses is represented as steering by 
watching the Bear (7.e. the Great Bear). 
It would appear, therefore, that the 
refinement of steering by the Little 
Bear, or Pole Star, which is aseribed 
to the Phoenicians, was not yet familiar 
to the Greeks in the days of Homer, or 
at least was not yet known to the poet. 
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stellations ; “the late-setting Boötes,” and “the Pleiades, and 
the Hyades and the mighty Orion ;”? but it would be absurd 
to suppose that because these are all that he notices by name, 
they were the only ones with which he was acquainted. Indeed 
the mention of so obscure a group as the Hyades sufficiently 
shows that the nomenclature of the stars was in his time pretty 
well advanced. The only single star that he notices is the 
dog-star, with the baleful influence of which he was familiar, 
as well as with its peculiar brightness. 

§ 4. We do not find in the Homeric poems any distinctive 
terms for the cardinal points, or four quarters of the heavens, as 
such: that is to say, he has no words answering to the simple 
terms, North, South, East, and West. He indeed repeatedly 
contrasts the two latter—which must always have been clearly 
marked by the course of the sun—designating the one as “ to- 
wards the dawn and the Sun;” the other as “ Darkness ”—on 
account of the setting sun being immediately followed by dark- 
ness.* But his use of the terms is, as might be expected of a 
poet, especially in a rude age, somewhat vague and general, 
and this has actually led several writers, both in ancient and 
modern times, to dispute the signification of the terms, and to 
maintain that by the quarter or region of darkness Homer 
meant the north; and the south by that of the sun; a theory 
which is at once met by the unanswerable objection that it 
takes no account of the mention of the Dawn, which is in 
these phrases invariably associated with that of the Sun The 


z TlAyiddas 6’ Yddas Te, TÓ Te cOévos ’Opiwvos. | re: the other, as opposed to it, pos 


Iliad, xviii. 486. Cópov. or morl Çópov epdevra (Iliad, 
Compare Odyssey, v. 272. | xii. 239; Odyssey, xiii, 240, &e.) 
3 He calls it “the dog of Orion” 5 This paradox was put forward in 


(Iliad, xxii. 29). It had apparently | ancient times by Strabo (x. p. 455), 
not yet acquired the distinctive appel- | and apparently before him by Ephorus 
lation of Sirius, Ze. “the burning,” | (ap. Strab. i. p. 84). It has in modern 
which is already found in Hesiod (Op. | times been adopted by Voss, who made 
et Di. v. 607). The aorhp omwpwds | it the foundation of his whole system 
mentioned in v. 5 is supposed by some | of Homeric geography; but is, in my 
commentators to be Arcturus, but itis | opinion, fully refuted by Völcker 
more probable that here also Sirius is | (Homerische Geographic, pp. 42-46), 
meant. | and has been generally rejected by the 

* The one is always mpds 9@ T hév | most recent inquirers (Ukcrt, Nitzsch, 
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question could not have arisen, but for the absence of any 
corresponding terms to designate the North and South. 

The expressions employed by Homer to distinguish what we 
should term the quarters of the heavens, are almost always 
derived from the winds, the names of which must have been 
from the earliest ages familiar to the Greeks as a seafaring 
people. Of these he knew only four, which he describes as 
opposed to one another in pairs, and which may fairly be 
taken as representing in a general way the four cardinal points 
of the compass.° Boreas, the north wind, blowing from Thrace, 
assumes in Homer the same prominent position that it does at 
the present day to all navigators of the Aigean. It was the 
bringer of fine weather and a clear sky, but nevertheless a 
strong and violent wind “that rolled mighty waves.”* Notus, 
the south wind, which was directly opposed to it, was a 
stormy wind, bringing sudden squalls dangerous to navi- 
gators. Zephyrus, the west wind, was dreaded on the same 
account, and is repeatedly represented as a stormy wind;® 
while Eurus, the east wind, is but seldom mentioned, and 
bears a subordinate part: very different from what it would 


have done, had the poet lived in England. 
§ 5. Homer abounds in descriptions and descriptive epithets 


of the sea, from which a large part of his similes are taken. 


Buchholz, &e.). Mr. Gladstone, after 
pointing out the true meaning of the 
phrases, and justly adding that they 
must at the same time be received with 
a certain amount of vagueness, proceeds 
to argue as if they are to be taken 
definitely as corresponding to north-west 
and south-east (vol. iii. p. 266), a pro- 
position for which I cannot see the 
slightest foundation, though he thence- 
forth relies on it as an established fact. 
The deviation from the ecliptic, to 
which he appeals (even if its influence 
be admitted), would of course give an 
equal amount of variation in each 
direction, to the south as well as to the 
north, of the equinoctial line of sunset 
and sunrise. 
€ Note C, p. 77. 


No 


7 e Bopéns atOpyyeverys, wéya kõma xvdiv- 
pie Odyssey, v. 296. 
But it was generally associated with 
fine weather and a clear sky (whence 
the epithets ai@pnyerjs and ai€pyye- 
vérys), and is described in a remarkable 
pazsage in the Odyssey as “breaking 
down before it” the waves that had 
been raised by the other winds— 
poe & èm kpatrvov Bopénv, mpd Sé xipar’ éakev. 
v. 385. 
a fact familiar to all who have had 
much experience either of the Aigean 
or Mediterranean. But as coming 
from the north it was naturally the 


| wind that brought frost and snow 


(Iliad, xix. 358; Odyssey, xiv. 475). 
8 See especially the passage in the 
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poet has ever equalled him in the knowledge he shows of its 
varied moods and aspects, with which every Greek was neces- 
sarily familiar. But he affords us scarcely any geographical 
statements concerning it. ‚He never applies the name of 
Æigean, so well known to the later Greeks, to the sea between 
Greece and Asia: for which he had no distinctive appellation, 
for the same reason that the Greeks in later ages had none for 
the Mediterranean: it was “the sea,” the sea which everybody 
knew, and had he wanted to distinguish it, he would doubtless 
have called it in like manner “our sea.” But in two passages 
he designates smaller portions of it by the local names of the 
Thracian Sea and the Icarian Sea: and other such appellations 
were doubtless in use in his time. Hence he speaks of “ every 
sea,’ as if there were many such, and tells us that all seas, as 
well as all rivers, were the offspring of Ocean, which was indeed 
the source of all the waters on the earth, even fountains and 
wells.? But the distinction between the mighty river of 
Ocean, and the sea which was enclosed within it, is through- 
out clearly maintained. The idea of the Ocean as an outer 
sea, separated from, but communicating with, the inner sea, 
was wholly foreign to the mind of Homer, and many of the 
difficulties and errors of his commentators have arisen from 
their attempting to introduce into the Homeric geography 
this conception of the Ocean, as it was familiar to their own 
minds." 

It must be added that no indication is found in Homer of 
any knowledge of the Euxine as a separate sea. He was of 
course familiar with the Hellespont, from its proximity to 
Troy, and must have known that beyond that narrow strait 


Odyssey (xii. 288-290) where the | that the Zephyrus blowing from the 
Notus and Zephyrus are spoken of as | Ocean is represented as a gentle cooling 
raising sudden squalls and gales such | breeze (Odyssey, iv. 568). 

as were the cause of shipwrecks. 


9 re + ‘ , ’ 5 
eat Babvuppetrao péya cbévos ’Oxeavoto, 
p5 eA = ‘aad 
Again in the same book (v. 408) there EË ob TEP TAVTES TOTAMOL, Kal TATA ParAacoa, 
comes on suddenly “a shrilly west Kat waoat Kpivat, kat gpetata parpà 
wind witb a violent squall,” KecAnyos vaovow. 


Zépupos, meyaaAn oty AatAam Odwy. It Sots Tiad, xxi, 195-197. 
is only in describing the Elysian Fields ? This difficulty was apparcntly cn- 
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there was again a broad open sea—the Propontis or Sea of 
Marmora—but there is nothing to show that he had any 
knowledge of the Bosphorus, or of the far more extensive sea 
beyond.? He supposed the Achelous to be the greatest of 
rivers, which sufficiently shows that not even any obscure 
rumour had reached him of such mighty streams as the Ister 
and Borysthenes. 

§ 6. It is hardly necessary to mention that the primitive geo- 
graphy of the Homeric times knew nothing of a division of 
the world into three continents : and that the names of Europe, 
Asia and Africa, in this sense, were wholly unknown to the 
poet. He indeed mentions the name of Libya (as Africa was 
always called by the Greeks) as that of a particular region 
of great fertility, doubtless referring to the country west of 
Egypt which always continued to be known by this special 
designation. But he never mentions the name of Asia, even 
as that of a country: and though he speaks of the Asian 
meadows on the banks of the Cayster, this was evidently a 
mere local appellation” The name of Europe does not occur 
in the poems at all.* 


countered by the Alexandrian critics | generally that there was sea somewhere 
. who, like Eratosthenes, transferred the | to the north, and that was all. 


wanderings of Ulysses to the outer 3 *Acin èv Aeuort, Katiatpiou dud péeOpa. 
Ocean, while they still retained the idea liad, fi. 461. 
of the Ocean, such as it was known to 4 It is first fonnd in the Homeric 


them, instead of the deep, gently flow- | Hymn to the Pythian Apollo (v. 73, 
ing, stream that Homer describes, | 112), which is probably at least two 
encircling the whole world, earth, and | centuries later than the Iliad or 
sea alike. Odyssey. But even there the name 

2 He was, indeed, acquainted with | of Evpdérn is used only to designate 
the river Sangarius which flows into continental Greece, in contradistinction 
the Euxine (Lliad, iii. 187; xvi. 719), | to the Peloponnese aud the Islands. 
but only as a river of Phrygia, and | Its extension to the continent gene- 
there is no reason to suppose that he rally was probably of much later date, 
knew anything of its real outfiow, or though it was, as we know, already 
ef any distinction between the Pro- | well established in the time of Hce- 
pontis and the Euxine. He knew | catæus. 
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SECTION 2.—Geography of the Iliad. 


§ 1. In proceeding to investigate the local geography of the 
Homeric Poems, and to point out the extent and character of 
the knowledge which they really display of different seas and 
lands, we may safely start from the principle which was long 
ago laid down by Eratosthenes, that the poet was well 
acquainted with the regions near at hand, but ignorant of 
those afar off’ This conclusion indeed appears at first so 
obvious, or rather so self-evident, that it is difficult to suppose 
it could ever have been contested: and it is strange to find it 
rejected with scorn by such writers as Strabo and Polybius. 
But the reverence for the supposed authority of Homer, which 
had arisen into a kind of blind superstition among the later 
Greeks, led them to regard with indignation any attempt to 
curtail the domain of knowledge attributed to him. He was 
the father of geography as well as of history, and it was held 
to be equally heretical to dispute his statement as to a sup- 
posed geographical fact, as to deny the reality of the Trojan 
War, or to doubt the personal existence of Ajax or Patroclus. 

At the same time, strangely enough, this unquestioning 
belief in the accuracy of the poet was coupled with an equally 
ready admission of the popular legends which identified the 
localities described in the Odyssey with certain definite spots 
that had become familiar to Greek colonists and navigators in 
later times. How these attributions had at first arisen, we are 
in most cases utterly unable to divine; but, once established, 
they maintained their ground with a singular tenacity, even 
where they were in palpable contradiction with the statements 
of the poet himself. Thus the abode of Æolus was considered 
as fixed beyond dispute in one of the Lipari, or, as they were 
called by the ancients, the Æolian Islands, though Ulysses is 


5 Eratosthenes ap. Strab. i. p. 18, | ‘EAAnuind cidévai, rey 5¢ méppw mwoAAHY 
vii. p. 298: émawet yap “Epatoo@évovs | exe adrepiavy. This principle was 
andpacw, drt pnoly éxeivos kal”Ounpov | adopted by Apollodorus, which excites 
kal Tous &AAOUs Tovs TaAcols Ta wey | the indignation of Strabo, 
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described as sailing from thence with a west wind in a direct 
course to Ithaca. Such a course was obviously impossible, 
unless we suppose him to have sailed right across the 
mountains of Calabria, or frankly admit that Homer was 
unaware of the existence of any such obstacle. 

Weare met by no such difficulties nearer home; and as long 
as our attention is confined to the shores of the Aigean Sea, 
and the countries that immediately adjoin it, we find the poet 
generally well informed, and we have sometimes clear evidence 
of accurate personal observation. It is only when we wander 
beyond this limited range, that we begin to meet with contra- 
dictions and absurdities, and statements bearing the stamp 
either of vague ignorance, or of palpable poetic fiction. ‘The 
distinction thus established between what have been well 
called the Inner and the Outer Geography of Homer, coincides 
nearly, though not entirely, with that of the two poems. As 
the action of the Iliad is confined within the limits of the 
inner circle, and the nations represented as engaging in 
conflicts on the plains of Troy are the inhabitants only of the 
regions bordering on the A‘gean, the allusions to anything 
beyond those limits are few and incidental, and it will be 
found convenient to take the geography of the Iliad in the 
first instance by itself, as representing the more definite 
portion of what was known to the Greeks in these early days, 
before entering on the wider field of the unknown regions 
opened out to us in the Odyssey. But in adopting this 
division of the subject, I desire not to be understood as resting 
it upon any other basis than convenience, or adopting the 
opinion of those who would assign the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors, and even consider them as separated by a 
considerable interval of time. So far as geographical evidence 
goes, I can see nothing to necessitate or to warrant such a 
separation.’ 


€ Odyssey, x. 25-30. graphy of Homer, especially that of 
7 The treatises that have been | the Odyssey, are so numerous as to 
written in modern times on the geo- | form almost a literature in themselves. 
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§ 2. The most prominent place in the geography of the 
Iliad must undoubtedly be assigned to the Catalogue of the 
Ships, as it is commonly called, though it would certainly be 
more accurately termed the Catalogue of the Forces, with the 
names of the leaders under whom the several contingents 
were arrayed. Such an enumeration naturally gave occasion 
to the poet to show his accurate and minute acquaintance 
with the divisions of the population, such as they existed, or 
as he supposed them to exist, at the time of the Trojan War, 
as well as with the names of the cities and towns that they 
possessed ; and as the reverence for the name of Homer conti- 
nually increased, this Catalogue gradually came to be invested 
with a kind of official authority. At the same time this very 
cause afforded great inducement to interpolation, for which 
the peculiar character of this part of the poem presented the 
greatest facilities. But while it cannot be denied that such 
interpolations may have been introduced—perhaps even to a 
considerable extent—two considerations appear to prove that 
the Catalogue in its present state is substantially the work of 
a very early period. The one of these is the close agreement 
of the names and attributes of the leaders and chiefs enume- 


It may suffice to refer to those of 
Ukert (Bemerkungen über Homer's 
Geographie, Svo. Weimar, 1814, and 
in his Geographie der Griechen wu. 
Römer, vol. i. pp. 13-33); Völcker 
(über Homerische Geographie und 
Weltkunde, Hanover, 1830), and to 
the valuable notes of Nitzsch on the 
Odyssey (Anmerkungen zu Homers 
Odyssee, 3 vols. Svo. Hanover, 1826-40) 
as well as the more recent investigations 
of Dr. Buchbolz. (Die Homerischen 
Realien, 8vo. Leipzig, 1871, vol. i.) 
The subject has been reopened in this 
country by Mr. Gladstone (in his 
Homer and the Homeric Times, vol. iii. 
pp. 249-365), whose views differ more 
widely from those of all previous in- 
quirers than any other. Their unten- 
able character has in my opinion been 
fully shown in an able article in the 
Edinburgh Review (for Octuber, 1858), 


which I have reason to know to have 
been written by the late Mr. Herman 
Merivale. The reviewer, however, 
while successfully combating the novel 
theories of Mr. Gladstone, bas gone 
much further than I am disposed to 
fullow him in support of the traditionary 
system, as handed down to us from 
the commentators and geographers of 
antiquity. 

8 A well-known instance of this is 
mentioned by Strabo (ix. 1, p. 894), in 
regard to the two lines describing the 
contingent of Ajax: 


Alas & éc Sadopivos ayey Svoxaidcca vias, 
aroe © aywv, w’ "A@nvaiwy \otavTo padayyes. 


where the second line was asserted 
by the Megarians to have been fabri- 
cated by the Athenians in support 
of their pretensions to the island of 
Salamis, 
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rated, with the subsequent notices of them scattered through 
the Iliad: the other is the fact that in the enumeration of 
the towns from which they came, we find the names of obscure 
places which had dwindled into insignificance, or whose very 
sites were unknown in later days, freely intermingled with 
those of illustrious cities, whose names were familiar to all. 
A considerable portion of Strabo’s geographical description of 
Greece is taken up with investigating cases such as these, or 
explaining topographical difficulties, which could not have 
arisen unless the state of things described by the poet had 
been separated by a considerable interval from the historical 
period of Greece. 

As might well have been expected, the Catalogue contains 
very little geographical information, properly so called: it is 
a mere enumeration of names and places, with but rarely any 
reference to their geographical position, beyond what is im- 
plied by their being included in a given nationality. But 
that by which it is especially characterized is the number and 
variety of the epithets applied to the different towns enume- 
rated: epithets sometimes of an ordinary character, and fre- 
quently repeated; in others singularly distinctive and appro- 
priate. Such are the terms of “ well-walled” (or more literally 
“wally ”), applied to Tiryns;? of “abounding in doves,” to 
Thisbe, in Boeotia;* and the “hollow Lacedemon cleft with 


° Thus Strabo himself says in regard 
to Laconia: rôv 8 tAAwy Tey bad TOU 
ToimnTod kaTwvoparuévwv TÈ èv àvýpNh- 
Tan Tav Ò txvn Aclwerat, Tà ÕÈ weTwvd- 
pasta: while he admits that some 
could not be pointed out at all (oùðapo? 
delxvucbai pact), viii. 5, p. 364. 

1 Sometimes, however, the poet adds 
a few words indicating the position of 
a town with reference to a mountain 
or river. Thus he describes Lilæa as 
situatedat the sources of the Cephissus 
(ii. 523), Tarphe and Cronium on the 
banks of the Boagrius (ib. 533), Phere 
by the lake Bobeis (db. 711), and the 
Magnesians as dwelling around the 


Peneus and the wooded Pelion (¢b. 757). ! 


2 Tipvvðá Te Telxioeooay. 
lliad, ii. 559. 
The only other city to which the 
same epithet is applied, is Gortyna in 
Crete (ib. 646), where, however, there 
are no remains of Cyclopean walls. 
3 novrpýpwvá te OicBny. 
liad, ii. 502. 
The abundance of wild pigeonsin the 
rocks of this locality is attested both 
by Colonel Leake (Northern Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 507) and Sir Thomas Wyse 
(Impressions of Greece, p. 85), as well 
as by Strabo. The same epithet is 
applied to Messe in Laconia (v. 582), 
but the exact locality is in this instance 
uncertain. 
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glens;”* a description which, from its recurrence in the 
Odyssey, was probably become one in general use. Indeed 
it may always be doubtful whether the distinguishing epithets 
that we find in Homer were selected by himself, or had already 
become traditional from their employment by earlier poets.’ 
Be this as it may, we must take the case as it stands. It is 
impossible for us now to determine how far the Homeric 
Catalogue was based upon previously existing materials, as 
well as to what extent it may have been interpolated in later 
ages. If we cannot accept its authority with the blind defe- 
rence shown by the later Greeks, we must receive it as a 
document of the highest interest from its antiquity, but which 
it is impossible for us to criticize or dissect, from the total 
absence of the requisite materials. 

§ 3. Of a very different character from the Catalogue of 
the Greek forces, is that of the Trojans which follows it, and 
which has very much the appearance of being a subsequent 
addition to the poem. Its meagre and jejune treatment of 
the subject presents a striking contrast to the fulness and 
richness of the Greek Catalogue, and it is as inferior to the 
latter in geographical interest as in poetic merit. But it was 
universally admitted in ancient times as an integral part of 
the Iliad; so much so, indeed, as to be made the subject 
of an elaborate commentary by Demetrius of Scepsis, a work 
extending to not less than thirty books. We must, therefore, 


f kothyny AacSaiuova KNTÓÝETTAV. such as must have preceded the Iliad 
Iliad, ii. 581. or the Odyssey. 
The signification of this last epithet, € Strabo not unnaturally expresses 


which occurs both in the Iliad and | his wonder at the diffuseness of a 
Odyssey (iv. 1), but only as applied | writer who devoted thirty books to a 
to Lacedamon, would be uncertain, | commentary on little more than sixty 
but for the very peculiar character of | lincs of Homer (xiii. 1, p. 603). But 
the scenery there, which (as Mr. W. G. | from the quotations preserved to us it 
Clark justly observes, Peloponnesus, p. | is evident that it comprised much 
156) at once helps one to the mean- | valuable matier; and Demetrius ap- 
ing of the word. pears to have been one of the writers 
ê This is suggested by Mr. Clark | who shared in those more sceptical 
(Ibid. p. 210), and appears to me | views regarding the Homeric geo- 
almost certain. Such an habitual ap- | graphy, which were viewed with so 
plication of distinguishing epithets is | much disfavour by Strabo himself. 
characteristic of all carly ballad poetry, 
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be content to include this also in our estimate of the Homeric 
geography, though not without a passing protest.’ 

§ 4. The most interesting question, in a geographical point of 
view, that arises from the two Catalogues is, the extent of the 
knowledge which they evince of the countries adjoining the 
Aigean, for all that is comprised within their limits may be 
assumed to have been well known to the poet. It cannot, on 
the other hand, be affirmed that all beyond these limits was 
unknown, or at least imperfectly known, though we shall find 
reason to believe that his real knowledge extended but little 
farther. The description in the Catalogue extends over all 
continental Greece, including the Peloponnese and Thessaly, 
but excluding Epirus and Acarnania. It comprises, more- 
over, the islands on the west, opposite to Elis, Cephallenia, 
Ithaca, and Zacynthus, as well as Dulichium and the Echi- 
nades nearer to the mainland; and all the islands in the south 
of the Augean—not only the important islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, but Carpathus, Cos, and even such insignificant islets 
as Casos, Syme, Nisyros, and the Calydne—being distinctly 
mentioned by name. On the other hand, none of those which 
might be thought especially the Greek islands, viz. the 
Cyclades, and those connected with them, are mentioned as 
sending a contingent to the Greek forces, though it cannot be 
doubted that Homer was well acquainted with them.” In like 
manner we know that he was familiar with those near the 
coast of Thrace, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace,’ as well as 


7 It is a strong argument against | sanctuary. But it is incidentally re- 
the authenticity of this portion of the | ferred to in the Odyssey (vi. 162), 
poem, that the Cypria of Stasinus, a | and its non-occurrence in the Iliad 
work which seems to have been com- | may well be accidental. 
posed with especial reference to the ® It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
Tiad, contained also a catalogue of | the well-known passage in Mr. King- 
the Trojan forces ; a strangely inappro- | lake's Fothen, in which he points out 
priate addition, if the one now extant | the accurate local knowledge displayed 
was then found in the Iliad. (Welcker, | by Homer in selecting Samothrace as 
Der kipische Cyclus, vol. ii. p. 508; | the point from whence Neptune looked 
Mure’s History of Greek Literature, | down upon the plains of Troy; an idea 
vol. ii. p. 281.) wholly at variance with the natural 

8 No allusion is found in the Iliad | presumption from its position on a 
to the island of Delos and its celebrated | map. 
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with the great mountain promontory of Athos. If we now 
take up the Trojan Catalogue we shall find it describing in 
detail only the Troad and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
enumerating also contingents from the opposite coasts of 
Thrace, including the Peonians from the banks of the Axius, 
a stream which the poet describes as “the fairest that flows 
upon the earth.”* The auxiliary forces from the Asiatic side 
were naturally more numerous: these were the Mysians, 
Phrygians, Meonians—whose site in Lydia is marked by the 
Gygeean Lake and Mount Tmolus—the Carians, with whom are 
associated “the streams of Meander and the lofty summits of 
Mycale” and the Lycians, who came “from the far Lycia and 
the banks of the eddying Xanthus.” These were the farthest 
people to the south. To the north we find mention of the 
Paphlagonians, occupying apparently the same region as in 
historical times; and beyond these the MHalizones “from 
Alybe afar, where is the birthplace of silver.’* Whether 
these were the same people subsequently known as the Cha- 
lybes, was a point much disputed among ancient authors: at 
all events we must clearly place them to the east of the 
Paphlagonians, and may therefore safely assume that Homer 
(or, at least, the author of the Trojan Catalogue) was ac- 
quainted by name with the nations on the south coast of the 
Euxine as far as the Halys, though the name of that river 
does not occur in the poems. 

§ 5. Butif the limited area thus circumscribed may be taken 
as including all, or nearly all, of which the poet of the Iliad 
can be shown to have had any definite knowledge, there are 
not wanting indications that point to an acquaintance, how- 
ever vague, with far more distant regions. And the very fact 
that these notices are for the most part merely incidental, 


*A£vod, oF KadAdorov Vdwp émxidvatat alay. it, see Strabo, xii. pp. 549-553. The 


lliad, ii. 850. | nameof the Halizones had disappeared 
? mrddev è *AABys, Sev dpyipov éo7i | in later times, but it is found in another 
yeveOdn. Inia. agy, | Passage in the Iliad (v. 39), so that 

a. i. 


' | it does not rest only on the dubious 
For the discussions raised concerning authority of the Trojan Catalogue. 
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points the more strongly to their being notions already 
familiar to the poet himself, and which he might conceive to 
be equally well known to his hearers. One of the most 
remarkable of these passages is that in which he describes 
Zeus as turning away his eyes from the battles before Troy 
to gaze on “the land of the horse-loving Thracians and the 
close-fighting Mysians, and the noble Hippemolgi, who live on 
milk alone, and the Abii, the most virtuous of mankind.”? It 
is a question that has been much disputed, and that cannot be 
decided, whether the terms Hippemolgi, “milkers of mares ;” 
Glactophagi, “feeders on milk;” and Abu, “men without 
property,’* are used by the poet as proper names, or only as 
descriptive adjectives,® but in any case it is clear that the 
poet was vaguely acquainted by hearsay with the fact that 
beyond the mountains of Thrace were to be found extensive 
plains, over which roamed wandering tribes, having the pecu- 
liarity that they subsisted mainly on the milk of their mares, 
instead of that of cows or sheep. This characteristic has in all 
ages distinguished the Scythian tribes, that is, the nomad 
races of Central Asia, or who have passed over from thence 
into Europe, and was familiar to the Greeks in later times. 
But neither the name of Scythians, nor that of any of the 


3 


voodw ép immomdvuy Opykay kadopayevos 
atav 

Mucav 7 ayxendxyov ka a&yavav ‘Inmy- 
podyor 

yàakropáywv, "ABiwy te, StKaroTaTwy QV- 

OpwHTwv. 

Iliad, xiii. 4-6. 

The Mysians here mentioned are evi- 
dently the European people of the 
name, the same afterwards known to 
the Romans as the Mesians, from 
whom, according to the belief univer- 
sally prevalent among Greek writers, 
the Mysiaus of Asia Minor derived 
their origin. 

4 “A Bio, literally, “men without the 
means of life,” ¢.e. with poor and scanty 
means.” déAcyéBiot, edtedets ydp elsi 
kal arao? Thy Siarav, Eustath. ad loc. 
The idea of their justice and virtue 
was evidently derived from their 


simple and frugal habits of life; and 
continued to prevail among the Greeks 
through all ages, though applied some- 
times to one nomad tribe, sometimes 
to another (see Auschylus, Prometh. 
Solut. Fr. 184; Arrian, Anabasis, iv. 1). 

5 See the subject fully discussed by 
Strabo, vii. 3, §§ 2-10, and by Eusta- 
thius, ad Iliad. le. The analogy of 
such names as Jehthyophagi, Troglo- 
dytæ, Macrobii, &c., which were cer- 
tainly used by the Greeks as Gentile 
appellations, is in favour of their being 
so in this case also; and accordingly 
we find that the Hippemolgi and 
Abii were generally regarded as such. 
But little or no value can be attached 
to the usage of later writers in this 
respect, in interpreting the language 
of Homer. 
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subordinate divisions of that great people which we meet with 
in Herodotus and Ephorus, is to be found in Homer. 

§ 6. In regard to the countries lying to the south and east, 
there are many more indications of knowledge, and even in a 
certain sense of familiar intercourse with the civilized nations 
at the south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean—the Pho- 
nicians and Egyptians. To the former people, indeed, as has 
been already shown, the Greeks were indebted for almost all 
their foreign trade ; and they must have been therefore quite 
familiar with the name, as well as with the articles exported 
from thence. But not only does Homer represent Paris as 
possessing many valuable things of Phoenician manufacture, 
but he distinctly describes him as having brought them him- 
self from Sidon, “after having sailed over the broad sea.’’? 
He was apparently regarded as having been driven there by a 
violent storm, in the same manner as Menelaus was in the 
Odyssey; but in both cases it is clear that the poet looked on 
such an adventure as not improbable. In the case of Egypt 
again, though accidentally the name of the country does not 
occur in the Iliad, we find an incidental reference to the 
Egyptian Thebes, which shows that exaggerated rumours of 
its wealth and grandeur were already familiar to the poet. In 
the ninth book Achilles alludes, as the acme of all imaginable 
wealth, to that which was stored up within the houses of: the 
Egyptian Thebes, “a city that had an hundred gates, through 
each of which there passed every day two hundred men with 


€ It is remarkable, as has been fre- 
quently pointed out, that the name 
of “ Phoenician,” though of frequent 
occurrence in the Odyssey, is only 
once found in the Iliad; the manu- 
factured articles are always called 
“Sidonian,’ and Paris is described as 
bringing them from Sidon. But this 
is easily accounted for by the prepon- 
derance of the capital. The name of 
Tyre is not found in either poem. 

T are čov ot wénAor mapmoixrAor, Epya yv- 

VOLKOV 
Zesoviwv, Tas aùTòs “AAdLavdpas Beoerhs 


nyaye Suovinber, érimAws eùpéa nóvrov. 
Iliad, vi. 288-291. 


As the poet places this visit on his 
return voyage from Sparta, after having 
carried off Helen (ib. 292), it has been 
sought to connect it with the story, 
adopted by Euripides and Herodotus, 
of Paris haviug touched in Egypt also 
on his return; but there is nothing to 
warrant this assumption, except that it 
is more probable he should have been 
driven, like Menelaus, to Egypt, than 
direct to the Phoenician coast. 
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their horses and chariots.” Even these fabulous tales are 
sufficient proof that the Greeks in the time of Homer had 
intercourse, more or less direct, with Egypt, as we shall find 
more clearly shown in the Odyssey. 

§ 7. Through Egypt also was unquestionably derived the 
notion of the Aithiopians (burnt or black-faced men), who must 
have been regarded as dwelling beyond the Egyptians to the 
south, on the borders of the Ocean stream. The utterly vague 
and fabulous character of all that was known concerning them 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that they are never mentioned 
except in connection with the gods, who were supposed to 
repair to the banks of the Ocean to feast on the sacrifices 
offered by them.® Equally vague is the indication of another 
people, the Pygmies, who were also supposed to dwell by the 
shores of the Ocean stream, where they were engaged in con- 
tinual wars with the cranes, who migrated thither to fly from 
the winter and the storms of Greece. The notion of the 
existence of such a race of dwarfs in the interior of Africa, 
which was long prevalent among the Greeks, and has recently 
been shown to be not altogether without foundation,” could only 
have reached the Greeks of Homer’s time through an Egyptian 
channel. 


NE od bo’ és *Opxdmevov motiviaoetat, ovs’ alluded to is one that the poet assumes 


- ösa Ox Bas to be familiar to all. 

Aiyuarias, ohe wAetora Sopots é ev krata 2 Rumours of the existence of a race 
KELTAL, ff. ¢ ` 5 F 

ai @ éxardumvdct ciou dinxdovo. & à | Of dwarfs in the interior of Africa have 
éxdoras js 4 A from time to time reached the ears of 

avépes egotxvedot ovv imToLoy kat Oxeo- | modern travellers, as they penetrated 
pw. as farther and farther into the continent. 


Iliad, ix. 381-384. 


Diodorus (i. 45) asserts, as if he had Quite recently (1870) M. Schweinfurth 


s has established beyond a doubt the 
undoubted authority for the fact, that Fact that such a ra i a 


Thebes, in the days of its greatness, adjoining the tibo or 1o ma 
really did possess 20,000 war chariots. Cen EAE Theylare iunis 


® Iliad, i. 428; xxiii. 206. Pre- 
. i T: . the name of Akka, and have man 
a o 1 a: as ia P ae points of resemblance with the Bui 
s 30 (i. 22-25; v. 2 : z : 
me apa 3 ‘ 4 3 ) E men of Southern Africa. It is not im- 
om kheyyh yepávov més. oùpavóðt | probable that such tribes were once 
at T émel ody xetnova dvyov kal abéadatov Pe widely diffused and may we 
bpRpox, ave come within the cognisance o 
poe jas ye nérovtat ém Oxeavoto podwr, | the Egyptians. (See Schweinfurth’s 
scout vypatoroe pávov kai kñpa $€- | Travels in the Heart of Africa, vol. ii. 
Iliad, iii. 3-6. | ch. xvi., and Keith Johnston’s Africa, 


It is evident that the tradition here | P- 241.) 
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SECTION 3.—Geography of the Odyssey. 


§ 1. Few and scanty as are the allusions in the Iliad to dis- 
tant regions and countries, they are still sufficient to show that 
the author of that poem was well aware of the existence of an 
outer world, beyond the limits of that to which the view of the 
Greeks was in his day habitually confined. This outer world 
is far more fully opened to our view, though still enveloped in 
the dim haze of uncertain distance, in the Odyssey, and espe- 
cially in that part of the poem which has always been the 
most attractive and the best known. The wanderings of 
Ulysses, as related by himself to the Pheacians, have had a 
charm for all readers of all ages from the times of Homer to 
our own: and few, very few comparatively, have been those 
who have paused to enquire what slender foundation of truth 
might underlie these delightful fictions, and whether the 
scenes of his adventures were real localities disguised under 
a thin veil of poetic ornament, or were mere creations of fancy, 
as shadowy and unreal as the Elysian Fields or the gloomy 
realms of Hades. One point, indeed, may be taken as univer- 
sally admitted. The legendary and mythical tales, which 
received their definite embodiment in the Odyssey, were not 
the creation of the poet. The names of the Sirens and Circe, 
of Scylla and Charybdis, of the Lotus-eaters and the Lestry- 
gones, were already familiar to the Greeks before they were 
wedded to immortal verse by Homer: and there can be no 
doubt that the Wanderings of Ulysses, like the Voyage of the 
ship Argo, had formed the subject of many a rude ballad, 
before they were worked up into a polished and coherent 
narrative by the author of the Odyssey. It is especially 
necessary to bear this in mind, in attempting to investigate 
the questions concerning the geographical foundation of the 
story as we find it there related: or rather to enquire how far 
there existed any such foundation at all. We must represent 
to ourselves the poet as having to deal with a mass of hetero- 
geneous materials: sometimes obscure reports gathered from 

VOL. I. E 
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Phoenician mariners of the marvels of the “ far west ;” others 
purely mythological fables of unknown origin; others again 
traditional tales belonging to that border-land of truth and 
fiction, in which it has become impossible for after ages to 
discern the boundary. 

All this he had to work up into one poetic whole, and no 
one can dispute his success; but when it has been maintained, 
both in ancient and modern times, that he undertook also 
to work it up into one geographical system, it may well be 
asked whether he had any geographical system at all? The 
ancient writers, indeed, for the most part believed that in this 
respect, as in all others, Homer was the master-spirit and 
guide to all learning,’ and Strabo expressly describes him as 
the founder of scientific geography and the precursor in this 
department of Anaximander and Hecateus.* But it is strange 
that the same erroneous estimate of the scope and character of 
such a poem as the Odyssey should prevail even in our own 
day, and that one of the latest attempts to investigate its 
geography should be based upon the assumption that Homer 
had present to his mind an elaborate and complicated map of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, utterly without foundation in fact, 
but as distinct and definite as a chart of the voyage of Ma- 
gellan or Vasco de Gama.” 


3 sc] maestro di color che sanno.” 


| adjust to it the voyages of his heroes, 
Dante, Inferno, canto iv. v. 131. 


| Menelaus and Ulysses” (vol. iii. p. 
The expression is, however, applied by | 250). But what right have we to 


the Italian poet with better judgment | 


to Aristotle. 


4 Strabo, i. 1, where he distinctly | 
asserts that geography is a branch of | 


philosophy, and that all those who had 
taken it up—among whom he gives the 
first place to Homer—were ro:otrot 
tives, ie men of a philosophical turn 
of mind. 

5 This appears to me to be the funda- 
meutal fallacy, pervading all Mr. 
Gladstone’s system of Homeric geo- 
graphy. According to his own state- 
ment: “The question before us is 
what map of the earth did Homer 
shape in his own mind, that he might 


assume that he shaped any such map 
at all? The use of maps was not in- 
troduced into Greece till centuries 
after the time of Homer; and all ex- 
perience shows that it is only by the 
habitual use of maps that men come 
to form clear conceptions of the geo- 
graphical relations and relative posi- 
tions of different countries. Without 
this training I believe it to be impos- 
sible for any one to frame in his own 
mind any system of such geographical 
relations, as between distant countries ; 
though he may clearly picture to 
himself those of neighbouring lands 
and islands, such as the shores of the 
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§ 2. We have already seen how deeply rooted among the 
ancients, both Greeks and Romans, was the belief that attached 
the names of the Homeric localities to particular places, 
well known in later times. How these attributions had grown 
up in the first instance, we are in most cases utterly unable 
to conjecture. In some they were probably local legends or 
myths that had some kind of resemblance to those that were 
found in the Odyssey, and they were in consequence eagerly 
laid hold of in order to connect the particular localities with 
names that were celebrated throughout the Greek world. It 
is certain that they rarely, if ever, arose from any geogra- 
phical attempt to explain or account for, the wanderings of the 
hero, in accordance with the statements of the poet. On the 
contrary, it has been already observed that these popular 
attributions were in many cases in direct contradiction with 
the text; and later writers in vain struggled to reconcile the 
two. The only safe course that can be pursued in this enquiry 
is to discard in the first instance all those commonly received 
identifications, and simply follow the statements of Homer, 
pointing out where they really afford some clue to their own 
interpretation, and where they are clearly at variance with the 
ideas that have been commonly attached to them. 

§ 3. The voyage of Ulysses, on his return from Troy, began 
of course in the well-known waters of the Avgean, and here 
the account is, as might be expected, clear and consistent. He 
was driven in the first instance, by unfavourable winds, to the 
land of the Cicones on the coast of Thrace:’ a people who 
appear in the [had among the Trojan allies,* and with whom 


Aigean, which lie within the range 
of his own experience and observa- 
tion. 

€ The only exception would be the 
fixing on Gaudos (Gozo) as the island 
of Calypso, if we are to understand 
Strabo's words (vii. 3, p. 299) as im- 
plying that Callimachus was the first 
to make this attribution ; but it ap- 
pears probable that in this case, as in 


that of Scheria, he merely adopted the 
popular tradition. 
T "Tauddev ue pépwv avenos Kuxdveror méad- 
gev. Odyss. ix. 39. 


8 Iliad, ii. 846. According to 
Herodotus (vii. 59), the Cicones in- 
habited the coast land about Doriscus 
and the mouth of the Hebrus, but they 
were extinct as a people in the time of 
the historian. 

E 2 
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Ulysses engaged in hostilities. Sailing again from thence, he 
had a north wind (Boreas) which would have been favourable 
for his course, but its increasing violence drove him to seek 
shelter on the land, where we are not told: nor have we any 
hint as to his course from thence, except that it was a direct 
course with a fair wind (evidently, therefore, still a north 
wind), as far as Cape Malea, where the violence of the wind, 
and of the waves and current, drove him out to sea, and pre- 
vented his seeking shelter under Cythera.? Here we have a 
very characteristic trait, Cape Malea having been renowned in 
all ages for sudden and violent storms, so that its circumnavi- 
gation has been always regarded with dread both by Greek 
and other mariners. In the Odyssey itself it is twice again 
mentioned as having caused similar disasters. 

From thence they were driven “by wicked winds” for nine 
days over the open sea.? A voyage of that length would 
undoubtedly carry a Greek navigator of those days altogether 
out of the sphere of his knowledge, and accordingly when on 
the tenth day they arrived in the land of the Lotophagi, we 
find ourselves at once within the limits of that outer world, all 
statements concerning which were more or less mixed with 
fable. But in this case the existence on the north coast of 
Africa of a people who subsisted mainly on the fruit of the 
lotus-tree, was found in later times to be a well-established 
fact; and the sweetness of the fruit was supposed to have 
given rise to the fable of its making people forget their 
country.” Some notion of this might easily have been gained 
from Phoenician navigators, nor is it impossible that even a 
Greek ship might have been really driven there, as Ulysses 


9 GAAd pe Koma ĝóos re TEeptyvap,NTovtTa. 
MadaAcrav. 
kal Bopéns aréwoe, rapériayšev Sé Ku€npwv. 
Odyss. ix. 80-81. 

1 First Menelaus, then Agamemnon, 
is described as being driven out of his 
course by violent squalls while doubling 
Cape Malea (iii. 287; iv. 514). The 
same incident is introduced in the 
fictitious narrative of Ulysses (xix. 


187). Its evil repute in ancient times 
is attested by numerous passages; and 
in modern days will be familiar to all 
who have ever navigated the Ægean. 

2 Adev S évvnpap depouny drools avéporory, 
TÓVTOV én tyOudevT * avTap Sexaty eTéBywev, 
yains Awropaywr, ot T avOtvor eidap eavaty. 

Ibid. ix. 82-84. 

3 See Polybius (xii. 2), who de- 

scribes it from personal observation. 
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was supposed to be. And as he was driven off in the first 
instance from Cape Malea by a north wind, the natural inference 
would be that the land of the Lotus-eaters was somewhere 
away to the south. Hence there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition, which has been adopted by almost all commenta- 
tors and geographers, that in this instance the fable had a 
foundation in fact, and that the Lotophagi were really situated 
somewhere on the north coast of Africa. 

But we are not entitled to go farther, ar assume that 
Homer had a definite idea of the position of the Lotus-eating 
people. Later writers either placed the Lotophagi on the 
coast between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis,* or restricted 
them more specially to the island of Meninx,® the beauty and 
fertility of which would appear to correspond to the poetical 
idea of the country of the Lotus-eaters, and where the Lotus 
shrub actually grows in great abundance.® But it is most un- 
likely that the poet had anything more than a vague and general 
idea that the Lotophagi dwelt to the west of Libya, with the 
name of which, as we have seen, he was also acquainted. 

§ 4. With the next step we plunge into complete uncertainty. 
We are told only: “ From thence they sailed on, grieving in 
their hearts, and came to the land of the Cyclopes;”" whom the 
poet proceeds to describe as a lawless, cruel race, ignorant of 
agriculture and of all the other arts of life, dwelling in caves, 
but inhabiting a fertile land, which produced all kinds of 
grain without the need of cultivation. They were wholly 
unacquainted also with navigation, so that when Ulysses and 
his companions landed on a small island, opposite to the 
mainland, they found it full of wild ee which lived there 


4 Scylax, § 110. The assumption of Völcker that it 
5 Strabo, i. 2, § 17. . | was only one day’s voyage from the 
€ See Barth, Wanderungen durch | land of the Lotophagi is certainly not 

die Kiistenlinder des Mittelmeeres, | justified. The poet indeed tells us 

vol. i. pp. 259-265; Guérin, Voyage | that they arrived at the Island of 

Archéologique dans la See de | Goats in the night (v. 143); but there 

Tunis, vol. i. pp. 203-207 is nothing to show that this was the 


¢ évbev ôè TpoTépw mÀéouev, AKAXTLEVOL ÑTOp. first night after they left the Loto- 
kuxdomuv & es yatay vmeppidAwy, abeio- | phagi. 
TOV, 
ixdped’. Odyss. ix. 105-107. | 
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unmolested. Here also the greater part of his ships remained 
in safety, while Ulysses, with the crew of one vessel, went. 
through his memorable adventures in the cave of Polyphemus. 

That the land of the Cyclopes was Sicily, and that they 
dwelt on the slopes of Mount Attna facing the sea, has so 
generally been believed, both in ancient and modern times, 
that it had become, as we know from the Cyclops of Euripides, 
as fixed an article of popular faith in his day, as it was in that 
of Virgil.’ Yet it is certain that there is nothing in the 
Odyssey to lead to that conclusion. There is no indication 
either of the distance or the direction of the voyage from the 
land of the Lotus-eaters thither: and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that neither the name of Sicily, nor that of Ætna, is 
found in Homer. Nor is there any island adjoiming this coast 
at all correspondiug to that described as abounding in wild 
goats. To this it must be added, that Homer elsewhere (as we 
shall see) speaks of an island ealled Thrinakia, which has 
been almost universally identified with Sicily: and not 
only is there nothing to connect this with the land of the 
Cyclopes, but the two appear in the mind of the poet to have 
been wholly separate. These difficulties have led some writers 
in modern times to reject the view, which seems to have been 
universally adopted in antiquity, placing the Cyclopes on the 
east coast of Sicily, and to transfer them to the south-west 
coast of that island, or else to the opposite mainland, the 
southern extremity or toe of Italy? Both hypotheses are 
equally devoid of any adequate support. All we can say is, 
that Homer conceived the Cyclopes as dwelling in a moun- 
tainous land of considerable extent, somewhere to the west 


8 The Cyclops of Euripides is full of 
allusions to the site of his cave among 
the rocks of Ætna (see vv. 20, 56, 82, 
101, &e.). In the Atneid its proximity 
is noticed at the very outset of the 
narrative. 

“Portus ab accessu ventorum immotus, et 
ingens 

Ipse, sed horrificis juxta tonat Etna ruinis.” 

iii, 570. 
° Völcker (Homerische Geographie, 


pp. 110-113) maintains the former the- 
ory; Ukert (Geographie, i. p. 23) the 
latter, though with a reasonable ex- 
pression of doubt. Forbiger and Buch- 
holz follow Vélcker. 

1 Not only dves Homer expressly 
call it “The land of the Cyclopes,” 
like “the land of the Lotophagi,’ not 
the “island”; as he terms the abodes 
of Æolus, Circe, and Calypso; but he 
elsewhere tells us that the Pheeacians, 
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of Greece, and apparently to the north of the land of the 
Lotophagi.? 

§ 5. The next stage in the progress is equally obscure and 
indefinite. Again “they sailed on, grieving in their hearts ;” 
grieving for the loss of their companions, though rejoicing to 
have themselves escaped from death.* But not a word as to 
the direction or duration of the voyage. We are only told 
that they arrived at the island of Æolus, where that hero 
dwelt in patriarchal state with his six sons and six daughters, 
in a floating island, which was girt all around with an impene- 
trable wall of brass, and with smooth rock rising up on high.* 
He was appointed by Zeus to be the guardian of the winds: 
and being favourably disposed to Ulysses, after entertaining 
him hospitably for a month, he sent him forth on his voyage 
again, having tied up all the winds in a bag, which he com- 
mitted to his charge; except only the west wind, Zephyrus, 
which was to send him on his way. With this favouring wind 
they sailed for nine days and nine nights, and on the tenth 
day they were already within sight of their native land, when 
Ulysses fell asleep, his companions opened the bag, and all the 
winds rushing forth produced a storm, which drove the ships 
back all the way to the island of Æolus." 

There is perhaps no incident in the whole poem more 
glaringly fabulous than that just related. Yet several modern 
inquirers have attached importance to the statement that the 
voyage from the island to Ithaca was one of ten days’ duration 
with a west wind: and it must be admitted at least that it 
shows the marvellous island to have been situated in the poet’s 
mind at a considerable distance to the west of Ithaca.’ It was 


before migrating to Scheria, had dwelt 
in the open country of Hypereia, near 
to the Cyclopes, whose violence had 
compelled them to remove. (Odyssey, 
vii. 4-8.) 

? This last inference rests upon the 
assumption that the navigators, having 
been driven out of their course to the 
south, would try to rectify their posi- 
tion by steering towards the north; a 
legitimate inference in the case of a 


real voyage; but of very questionable 
application in regard to a fictitious one. 
3 Odyss. ix. vv. 565-6. 
t Alortqy & és rRoov adixoued”: EvOa & Evacev 
Alodos ‘Inmoradys, didos aavaroroe Geot- 
ow, 
TraTH EVL VÝT + MATAV ÕÉ TÉ uty Tept TETXOS 
xarneov, appyxtov: Mooh 8 davadddpome 
wéTpy. 


5 Thid. x. 14-55. 
6 Those who consider that every 


Ibid. x. 1—4. 
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almost as settled a conclusion among the ancients that the 
island of Æolus was one of the remarkable group of volcanic 
islands to the north of Sicily, to which they in consequence 
gave the name of the Æolian Islands, as that the Cyclopes 
dwelt at the foot of Ætna ; though the two assumptions were 
in fact incompatible :’ and it was equally impossible to reconcile 
the position thus assigned to the magic isle of Æolus with 
the account of the voyage from thence to Ithaca, as given by 
the poet himself. It cannot indeed be denied that some of 
the Lipari Islands—especially Stromboli, the one selected by 
popular tradition in the time of Strabo and Pliny as the abode 
of the ruler of the winds °—have something in their form, and 
in the steepness with which they rise out of the middle of the 
sea, that may serve to recall, if not to suggest, the idea of the 
island girt with a wall of brass and a smooth precipice of rock 
all round. But even if it be admitted that some exaggerated 
account of this appearance, as transmitted through Pheenician i 
traders, may have given rise to one part of the fable; there 
can be no doubt that Homer had no real idea of its situation, 
and simply conceived it as lying a long way off, in the middle 
of the sea, to the west of Ithaca. Of its position with respect 
to Sicily or to the land of the Cyclopes, he had apparently no 
idea whatever. 

§ 6. With the ill-fated return of the hero to the island of 
Æolus begins a new series of adventures. That personage 
having refused to furnish any further assistance to one who was 


statement of the poet is to be construed | the Æolian Islands, without either 
literally and strictly, naturally point | passing through the strait between 
out that the duration of the voyage | Scylla and Charybdis—which he did 
from the island of Æolus to Ithaca is | not do until a much later period—or 
the same as that from Cape Malea to | circumnavigating the whole of Sicily, 
the land of the Lotophagi; so that | a most improbable assumption. But 
Ulysses would have exactly “made up | this difficulty, like all others connected 
his lee way.” I cannot believe that | with the vulgar attributions generally 
the “nine days and nine nights” isin | adopted, was overlooked by almost all 
either case anything more than a vague | ancient writers. 
and general expression. 8 See above, p. 39. 

7 It is evident that had the Cyclopes ® Strabo, vi. 2, § 6, 11, p 276; Plin. 
dwelt at the foot of Ætna, Ulysses | N. H. iii. 9, § 94. 
could not have passed from thence to | 
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evidently hated by the gods, the winds were unfavourable, and 
it was only after six days and nights of laborious rowing that 
Ulysses and his companions reached the city of Lamus, the 
king of the Læstrygones, which had a land-locked port, 
guarded at the entrance by two projecting rocks.* Here again 
nothing is told us of the direction of the voyage: and the 
utter vagueness of the data for determining the place of abode 
of the Lestrygones—a people of giants and cannibals, as 
obviously fabulous as the Cyclopes—is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that the prevalent opinion among the Grecks assigned 
them to Sicily,” while the Romans transferred them to Formiz 
on the coast of Campania.? Both suggestions may be safely 
dismissed as utterly without foundation. Nor is there any 
clue to afford grounds for a more plausible conjecture.‘ 

§ 7. After the destruction of the greater part of his ships by 
the giant Lestrygones, Ulysses with one vessel only “sailed 
on ”—as usual without affording us any indication of the direc- 
tion of his course, or the length of his voyage—till he came to 
the island of Æa, the abode of the goddess Circe, the sister of 
“the wicked-minded Æetes.”” The purely mythical character 
of everything connected with Circe and her island, is evident, 
not only from the adventures encountered by Ulysses and his 
companions, but from her being styled a goddess, like Calypso, 
and from her connection with Æetes, a being as clearly mytho- 


1 Odyssey, x. vv. 80-90. Nothing 
can be more distinct or graphic than 
the description of this haven, which is 
evidently the original copied by Virgil 
in the first book of the Æneid (vv. 
159-169). Yet the one is in all pro- 
bability as purely a creation of the 
poet’s fancy as the other. 

2 What is still more extraordinary, 
the current tradition placed them near 
Leontini, in the interior of the island. 
(Strabo, i. p. 20; Plin. N. H. iii. 8, 
§ 89.) 

3 Plin. iii. 5, § 59. The same tra- 
dition is frequently alluded to by the 
Roman poets. Yet the beautiful bay 
of Formie (the Gulf of Gaéta) is as 


unlike as can well be to the description 
in the Odyssey. On the other hand, 
I was told by Colonel Mure that the 
little bay of Sapri, on the coast of 
Calabria, not far from Policastro, was 
the very image of the port of the 
Lestrygones as described by Homer. 
Others have found a striking similarity 
in that of Balaklava ! 
4 Note D, p. 77. 
abroxacryvyTn OAadppovos Aljrao. 
Odyss. x. 137. 

The epithet drcédpwy is applied also 
to Atlas, as the father of Calypso 
(Odyss. i. 52); in both cases it appears 
to indicate a being of supernatural 
powers, to be dreaded ag such. 
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logical as Atias. And of all the attempts to give a “local 
habitation” to the legends related in the Odyssey, none is 
more absurd than that which attached the name to the Circeian 
promontory, on the coast of Italy, which is not an island at 
all. Whether the idea arose from the identification of the 
magician goddess with some local divinity of similar attributes, 
or from a mere casual resemblance of name, we are wholly 
unable to decide.” Equally impossible is it to attempt any 
other determination of an island of which nothing is told us 
that is not on the face of it purely fabulous. We can only 
assume that, as the poet represents the abode of Circe as the 
place from whence Ulysses took his departure for the gloomy 
realms of Hades, he must have conceived it as situated towards 
“the region of darkness ;” that is, the west or north-west.” 

It is certainly not worth while to enquire what geo- 
graphical idea the poet formed in his own mind of this visit 
to the regions of Hades, or to attempt to define the locality of 
the Cimmerians, whom he describes as wrapped up in mist 
and cloud, and overshadowed by perpetual night, never 
beholding the sun either as he ascends the heavens, or as he 
declines towards his setting.? They dwelt upon the Ocean 


6 Yet we find Pliny seriously writ- 8 See Note E, p. 78. The only 
ing: “ Circeii quondam insulaimmenso | thing we are told of it is that it was 
quidem mari circumdata Cut creditur | surrounded by a boundless sea :— 
Homero), at nune planitie” (H. N. VITOV, THY Tept TÓVTOS ATEÍPLTOS EaTEpavwTat. 
iii. 5, § 57). The same statement was Odyss. x. 195. 
already made at a much earlier period | ? 7 & és meipad! ikave Babupidou ‘Oxeayoio. 


by Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. v. 8, vba 6é Kysmeptov avdparv Onmds Te FOALS TE, 
Rept Kal vepedry Kekadvmpevoe + ovdE TOT 


§ D, but he judiciously reports it only EAG 

as the tradition of the natives; while | HEALOS dacdav karadépKerar dxtivesow, 
Pliny gravely infers that all the inter- | ov? órór äv oTeixnor mpos odpavoy dore- 
mediate and surrounding land was a ob! Bray ge) Pie Ge) Gumi 
recent addition. mporpdrnrat, 

© 7 Jt is certain, however, that tra- GAN ent vvg dAoy TéraTaL eroto. Bpototouy. 


ditions connected with Circe had at- Ibe ea 
tached themselves to Latium at a very | It is remarkable that Circe, when she 
early period, as we find her introduced | was indicating to Ulysses his route to 
as the mother of Agrius and Latinus | the abode of Hades (x. 506-510) says 
in a passage of Hesiod (Theogon. v. nothing of the Cimmerians, with whom 
1011-1013), which, though it is almost | also the hero and his companions have 
certainly a subsequent addition to the | no intercourse ; they are only men- 
poem, cannot be referred to a late | tioned in passing, in the lines above 
date. cited. 
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stream, but whether on the nearer side, or beyond its waters, 
is a point upon which the ancient interpreters were divided, 
and the language of the poet appears ambiguous. One thing 
only is clear; the voyagers had to navigate the Ocean stream 
itself, into which they passed, and from which again they 
passed into “the sea,” on their return, without any difficulty, 
or any explanation.’ The supposition that they must have 
passed through a strait, like that which really leads from the 
Ocean into the Mediterranean, rests upon no foundation at all, 
and belongs to an order of ideas wholly different from that 
which was present to the mind of the poet.” 

§ 8. From the island of Circe, Ulysses set out on his home- 
ward voyage, after having been duly instructed by the goddess 
with regard to the dangers that awaited him, and beset his 
course. The first of these was that of the Sirens, who seduced 
all passers-by with the sweetness of their songs. After this 
came the choice between two routes; the one passing by the 
Plancte, rocks of the most formidable character, from the 
terrific surf that broke at their foot, with which is associated, 
though in a very obscure manner, the mention of fire and 
smoke.* Their aspect was indeed so alarming, that Ulysses 
and his companions preferred passing wide of them, and ` 
following the other route, although this involved the necessity 
of passing between Scylla and Charybdis, of the perils of 
which the hero had been sufficiently warned by Circe. They 


however succeeded in accomplishing the passage with the loss 


1 xi. 9-18, 639-640; xii. 1-2. The 
passage into the Ocean is very ob- 
scurely indicated in the first of these 
passages, as well as in the preliminary 
directions given by Circe (l. ¢.), but 
the contrast at their exit is more clearly 
marked : 

aùTàp émet worap.olo Aimev póov ’Qkeavoto 

vs, ard &’ tkero KUpa Oadagons evpumdpoto. 

Odyss. xii. 1, 2. 

? This appears to be the error in 
which Eratosthenes and other ancient 
investigators found themselves, who 
transferred the wanderings of Ulysses 


into the Ocean, that they could not 
divest themselves of their more scien- 
tific ideas on the subject, and were con- 
sequently obliged to explain how he 
got back again into the Mediterranean, 
a difficulty that evidently never pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the poet. 
The same fallacy pervades still more 
strongly the views of Mr. Gladstone and 
the marvellous map in which he has 
embodied his conception of this part of 
the Odyssey. 
3 See Note F, p. 79. 
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of only six of their number, and arrived without further 
obstacle at the sacred island of Thrinakia, which was occupied 
by the consecrated herds of the Sun (Hyperion), under the 
guardianship of two nymphs, his daughters. These herds 
Ulysses had been especially warned not to touch, but being 
detained in the island a whole month by contrary winds,* his 
companions yielded to the pressure of hunger, and slaughtered 
and ate some of the sacred cattle: an act of impiety, which 
was soon punished when they again set out on their voyage, 
their ship being caught in a violent storm, and shivered to 
pieces by a thunderbolt. Ulysses alone contrived to float upon 
a portion of the wreck, and was again driven through the 
strait, where he narrowly escaped the dangers of Charybdis ; 
after which he was carried along for nine days and nights, 
till he arrived at the island of Calypso. 

No portion of the wanderings of Ulysses is more familiar to 
all readers than that just related. The dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis are become as proverbial as the cup of Circe and the 
songs of the Sirens. The locality assigned to them by tradition 
was as definitely established as in most other cases; but in this 
instance alone could it be shown to be based upon physical 
phenomena, which had a real existence, and which might 
easily have given rise to exaggerated fables such as those 
related by the poet. The navigation of the Straits of Messina 
must really have presented considerable difficulties and dangers 
to the mariners of early days : and these dangers were in part 
of a character wholly unknown elsewhere, arising from the 
complicated action of the tides and currents produced by the 
meeting of the waters of two great seas in a narrow and crooked 


4 In this instance the winds are spe- | vented them from sailing. When they 
cified with unusual definiteness: the | at last set out with fair weather, and 
south wind (Notus) blew for a whole | are out of sight of land, they are 
month without ceasing, nor was there | caught by a sudden gale from the 
ever any wind, except from the east or | west (Zephyrus, ib. 408), and, after 
south (Eurus or Notus) (xii. 325-326). | that abates, there arises a south wind 
But it appears from verse 400 that it | (Notus), by which Ulysses is driven 
was the violence of these winds, as much | back to Charybdis (ib. 427). 
as their direction, if not more, that pre- | 
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channel. Nothing like the eddies resulting from these causes 
is to be found elsewhere in the Mediterranean, as the Straits 
are the only place where the tides are felt with such strength 
and regularity: a phenomenon frequently noticed by the 
ancients, and which they correctly sought to bring into con- 
nection with the Homeric accounts of Charybdis. It may be 
added that anything in the nature of a whirlpool appears in 
- all ages to have been peculiarly subject to exaggeration, and 
the fables related of the Maelstré6m in Norway, and even of 
Corrievrechan in the Hebrides, are scarcely inferior to those 
current among the Greeks concerning Charybdis.” We may, 
therefore, safely assume that in this case the descriptions of 
the poet—exaggerated and extravagant as they undoubtedly 
are—rested upon a certain basis of fact: and that in asso- 
ciating the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis with the Straits 
of Messina, the tradition of later days was not a mere random 
attribution, like that of the islands of Circe and Calypso, but 
was derived, like that of the Lotophagi, from real information, 
however vague, and disfigured by fabulous additions. 

But it would be wholly unwarranted to assume that because 
Homer had really heard some vague account of Scylla and 
Charybdis, he had therefore any definite idea of their situa- 
tion, and knew. that the strait between them was that which 
separated Italy and Sicily. He appears to have placed them 


5 The real nature of these dangers | 


is stated with great clearness by Thu- 
eydides (iv. 24): Zor è 6 mopOmos n 
peragd ‘Payytou OdrAacoa kal Meoonyns, 
rep Bpaxútatov Bucerla Tis hmreipov 
ame XEt, kal €or 7 Xápußð:s KAnbetoa 
Tovto, ) Odvocets Adyerat StawAcdoa * 
bid orevéryta dé kal èk peydAwy TeAa- 
yav, Tov Te Tuponvikoð kal TOU SiKedAi- 
Kov, €oninrovoa h OddAacoa és air, kal 
fowðns otoa, cixdtws xarenrh evopiobn. 
The present phenomena of the Strait, 
and the action of the tides and currents 
within them, are fully deseribed by 
Admiral Smyth (The Mediterranean, 
pp. 178-182), who admits that the 


difficulties of the navigation are such 
as might reasonably have given rise to 
the reputation of its dangerous cha- 
racter. 

€ Strabo, i. 2, § 36, pp. 43-44. 

7 In both these cases the danger is, 
however, a reality, though, as in the 
case of Charybdis, varying much with 
the circumstances of wind and tide. 
See the description of Corrievrechan in 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands 
of Scotland, p. 76, 3rd edit.; and an 
excellent account of the Maelstrom, by 
Dr. Charlton, cited in Murray’s Hand- 
book for Norway, 3rd edit. 1871. 
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somewhere in the “far west,” like the islands of Æolus and 
Circe; to enter into any more precise examination of the 
locality was as foreign to the mind of the poet as to that of 
his hearers. Hence it would be idle to take this identification 
as a fixed point from which to attempt to determine the others 
that are more or less connected with it. All these must indeed 
be left in a state of utter uncertainty. The name of Thrinakia 
—the sacred island of the Sun—was generally regarded by the 
ancients as identical with that of Trinacria, which, according 
to a tradition generally received, had been the ancient appella- 
tion of Sicily ;* and they therefore did not hesitate to suppose 
that the island meant by the poet was Sicily itself. But to 
say that the voyagers, after passing through the Straits between 
Scylla and Charybdis, came to the island of Thrinakia, would 
on this supposition be as strange a mode of expression as to 
say that a modern captain, after sailing through the Straits of 
Dover arrived at the island of England! And, what is more 
conclusive, Thrinakia is distinctly described as a small island, 
devoid of inhabitants, and having no natural resources, except 
the sacred flocks and herds, so that the companions of Ulysses 
were in actual danger of starvation, when they had recourse to 
the sacrilege. Hence it seems clear that, whatever may be 
the explanation of the name, the island of Thrinakia had no 
connection with the large and fertile island of Sicily. 

§ 9. Of the island of Calypso, to which the poet gives the name 
of Ogygia, it may safely be asserted that it is altogether as 


8 This tradition is referred to as an 
established fact by Thucydides (vi. 2), 
and was followed by Strabo and all 
later writers. Yet it may well be 
doubted whether the name of Trina- 
cria was ever in use, except among the 
Greek poets and logographers. It 
could certainly never have been a na- 
tional appellation, and it is most un- 
likely that such a name as “the three- 
cornered” was ever in use, even among 
mariners, for so large an island as 
Sicily, the triangular shape of which 
could only have been known when it 


came to be much visited, and its coasts 
fully explored. Timæus, it appears, 
maintained that its original name was 
Thrinakia (ap. Schol. Apollon. iv. 965), 
and it seems very probable that both 
names were in reality mere inventions, 
in order to connect it with the Ho- 
meric Thrinakia. The name of Si- 
cania for Sicily is found elsewhere in 
the Odyssey, but only in the last book 
(xxiv. 307), which is generally re- 
garded as of later date than the rest of 
the poem. 
? Odyss. xii. 325-373. 
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vague and visionary as that of Circe. It was situated “in 
the centre of the sea;”! far out of the way of all resort, and 
unvisited alike by deities and mortal men.? Ulysses is repre- 
sented as arriving there after drifting for nine days and nine 
nights (the ever recurring number) on a fragment of wreck 
from Charybdis.? On the other hand, it is apparently more 
than twice that distance from Phzeacia; for on his departure 
he is represented as sailing for seventeen days with a favour- 
able breeze, and on the eighteenth coming in sight of “the 
shadowy mountains of the Pheacian land.”* This much only 
may be affirmed with certainty, that the poet conceived the 
island of Calypso as situated a long way off to the west of the 
Phexacians. For he distinctly tells us that the nymph had 
warned the hero, in steering his course across the vast expanse 
of open sea that he had to traverse, “to keep the constellation 
of the Great Bear steadily on his left hand;”* that is to say, 
to steer from west to east. This is the only allusion in either 
poem to steering by the stars; and it is the most definite indi- 
cation to be found in the Odyssey of the course pursued, or 
supposed to be pursued, by the wandering hero. Yet, strange 
to say, it has hardly been accepted in its plain and obvious 


l jew ev aupipvty, 68. 7’ oupadrds éote 


Oadracons. 
Odyss. i. 50. 
The use of ôupaàdós in this sense as 
the centre or middle point of the sea, is 
obviously derived from its application 


as the boss in the centre of a round, 


shield. In like manner in later times 
. Delphi was called “the navel of the 
earth” (òupards tis yijs, Strabo, ix. 
p. 419). 

? Ibid. v. 101, 176. 

2 He was driven by a south wind 
(Notus) to Charybdis. If we are en- 
titled to assume that he afterwards 
continued the same course, we must 
place the island of Calypso to the 
north of the Strait; and this has been 
generally done by the modern writers 
who have attempted to arrange the 
localities of the Odyssey (see Volcker, 
p. 121), though wholly opposed to the 


| popular tradition which identified it 
with Gaulos, or Malta. 


4 dermxoidendry © èpávn Spea oxiderra, 
yatns Paujkwv. 
Ibid. v. 280, 


It may be observed that Homer always 


_uses the expression “the land of the 


Pheeacians.” He never calls it an 
island, like those of Æolus, or Circe, or 
Calypso, which shows that he con- 
sidered it as a tract of considerable 
extent. This does not, however, ex- 
clude the idea of its being a large 
island like Sicily or Crete. 
5 shy yàp 8) uw àvwye Kadviis, Sta Gedwv, 
wovromopevéhevat én apiarepa xetpds 


éxXovTa. 
Ibid. v. 277. 


The lines immediately preceding con- 
tain the description of the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear, which has been 


| already quoted (note to p. 34). 
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sense by any of the geographical commentators on the poem ; 
one has understood it as indicating a course to the north-east, 
another to the south-east, in order to accord with their precon- 
ceived hypotheses concerning the relative positions of Ogygia 
and Scheria.® It seems much more simple to understand the 
words as pointing only to the broad fact that Ulysses was 
returning from the far west, and that his voyage must there- 
fore have had a general direction from west to east.’ The 
unusual length of the voyage across the open sea would render 
it especially necessary to steer by watching the stars, and this 
may account for the practice being mentioned in this instance 
only. 

§ 10. We are now arrived at the last stage of the protracted 
wanderings of Ulysses. It was a predetermined arrangement 
of the gods (as the poet tells us), that he should not be con- 
ducted to his native home either by gods or men, but by the 
Pheeacians, a semi-divine people, who partook of the qualities 
of both.? Hence, when he was at length permitted by Calypso 
to quit her enchanted island, his voyage was directed, not 
straight to Ithaca, but to Scheria, the land of the Pheeacians, 
where he ultimately landed in safety, notwithstanding the 
storm raised by Poseidon. Here, therefore, the difficulties of 
the hero’s voyage were at an end: and here also, if we adopt 
the popular view, there is an end of all geographical difficul- 
ties in connection with it. That the island of Scheria was the 
same that was afterwards known as Corcyra was the established 
belief in ancient times ;° and has continued to be as generally 
received in modern days: and though it is admitted that the 


s Parýkwrv és yatay, ot ayxtGeor yeyáasıv. 


€ See Note G, p. 81. | 
Odyss. v. 35. 


7 I say a general direction, because 
there is no ground to believe that in 


this, any more than in other passages in 
the Odyssey, did the poet mean to de- 
signate any precise quarter of the 
heavens, or quadrant of the circle, 
with the accuracy of 4 modern manual 
of sailing directions, as has been too 
often assumed by the commentators. 


In the same manner Alcinous speaks 
of the Phzacians as favoured by the 
gods :— 
e. ETEL opw, eyyvdev eiudv, 
@omep Kvicdwmés Te Kal dypta pdda Diyavrwv. 
Ibid. vii. 206. 

° We find it already referred to as 

such by Thucydides (i. 25). 
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people of the Pheacians had disappeared before historical 
times—a conclusion, indeed, not obscurely intimated by the 
poet himself—it is still supposed that the place of their abode 
can be determined without a doubt, and that local peculiarities 


which oecur in the poet’s description may be still traced in the 
island of Corfu. 


Even in ancient times, however, there were to be found 
a few critics who raised the voice of scepticism with regard to 
this popular attribution, as well as to most similar identifica- 
tions ;? and attention has been repeatedly drawn by modern 
scholars to the strong tinge of mythical colouring which is east 
around everything connected with the Pheacians.2 Not only 
were they closely connected with the gods, but they were in 
the habit of receiving frequent visits from them, and associat- 
ing with them on equal terms.* On the other hand, they 
dwelt afar off, out of the way of all mortal visitors ;° their 
skill in navigation was of a distinctly supernatural character ;° 
and the circumstances of the voyage when they conduct 


1 This is stated particularly strongly | ypaumariucjs: bs Thy wey Tadõov Kañv- 
by the Edinburgh Reviewer (p. 522), | pots vijody ono, thy è Kóprupav Zye- 
but very few of the visitors to Corfu | piay—Strabo, vii. 3, § 6, p. 299. 
share his enthusiasm on the subject. * This has been most ably and fully 
Colonel Mure is sceptical. Dr. Schlie- | worked out by Welcker in his memoir, 
mann, with his usual enthusiasm, finds | Die Homerischen Phäaken und die In- 
everything in precise accordance with | seln der eligen (reprinted in his 
Homer. The result of my own obser- | Kleine Schriften, vol. ii.), but the 
vation is entirely in accordance with | same view has been adopted by several 
that of Colonel Mure. Without deny- | other writers in recent times, Nitzsch, 
ing that some resemblance may be | Bursian, &c. The Pheacians are, in- 
traced to the Homeric description, if | deed, placed by Homer himself on the 
we assume the identity, I certainly can | same level with the Cyclopes and the 
see nothing of a character that would | Giants (Odyssey, vii. 206), and all 
in itself lead one to such a conclusion. | three races must be regarded as equally 

2 Eratosthenes appears to have led | mythical. (See Preller, Griechische 

the way, and was followed by Apollo- | Mythologie, vol. i. pp. 387-395.) 
dorus, who reproached Callimachus 1 Odyssey, vii. 201-206. 
with having identified the island of 5 Ibid. vi, 204-205. 
Gaudos with that of Calypso, and Cor- € Ibid. viii. 556-564. Their ships 
cyra with Scheria; a thing excusable, | had no need of steersmen or rudders, 
as he considered, in the vulgar, but | but knew of their own accord where 
not in a writer like Callimachus, who | they were to go, and held their way 
claimed to be a man of learning (kal | wrapped in mist and darkness, per- 
Tots wey &AAOLS ovyyveuny eiva KaAAt- | forming even the longest voyages 
uáxw è uù adv, ueraroivuévø ye | within a single day. 
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Ulysses to his native land—the nocturnal voyage and the 
landing him while fast asleep—seem as if expressly designed 
to mask the transition from the land of fable in Pheeacia to 
the realities of Ithaca. In the same manner the prophecy as 
to their future extermination and the destruction of their city,’ 
is calculated to transport them into the realm of the ideal, 
and to show that they were to be regarded as a mere poetical 
creation, not a really existing people. As usual, we are wholly 
at a loss to explain the reasons that led the Greeks in early 
times, notwithstanding all these peculiar characteristics, to 
treat the Pheacians as a historical people, and to identify the 
Homeric Scheria with the island of Corcyra, which was situated 
within less than 100 miles of Ithaca, and directly opposite to 
the coast of Thesprotia, which is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Odyssey, but never in connection with the Pheacians. But 
whatever may have been the origin of this tradition, it was 
strongly encouraged and perpetuated by the Corcyreans them- 
selves, after the establishment of the Corinthian colony in that 
island (about B.c. 735). Having speedily risen to a prominent 
position as daring and successful navigators, they asserted their 
claim to be recognized as the representatives, if not the lineal 
descendants of the Pheacians of Homer.’ 

No clue is afforded us in the Odyssey to the position of 
Scheria with respect to Ithaca: indeed, the passage between 
the two appears (as already pointed out) to be intentionally 
veiled in mystery. The only statement that brings the island 
of the Pheeacians into connection with any known point in 
geography, is that of Eubæœæa being the most distant land to 
which they had ever had occasion to convey a wandering 
guest :° an expression which certainly appears to point to their 
being situated on the western side of Greece. 

We must, therefore, be content to banish the kindly and 
hospitable Phzacians, as well as the barbarous Cyclopes and 


7 Odyssey, xiii. 172-184, cydides in the passage already cited 
8 This is expressly stated by Thu- | (i. 25). ® Ibid. vii. 322. 
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Lestrygones, to that outer zone of the Homeric world, in which 
everything was still shrouded in a veil of marvel and mystery. 
We can as little explain in the one case as in the other, what 
gave rise to the original legend that has been amplified by the 
creative genius of the poet into the form with which we are 
all familiar. The attempt to find a substantial basis of reality, 
either for these, or for the other legendary tales introduced 
into the Odyssey, is in almost all instances utterly futile, and 
it is still more idle to endeavour to arrange them in accordance 
with any preconceived geographical system, or assign a definite 
and rigorous meaning to expressions which were doubtless 
employed by the poet in a mere vague and general—that 
is to say, ina poetical sense. In the very few cases in which 
it is probable that some slender basis of fact did really under- 
lie the fictions that he presents to us—the Lotophagi and the 
Strait of Scylla and Charybdis are the only instances in which 
its existence can be plausibly traced—it is clear that any such 
notices were accompanied by no definite indications of locality: 
and there is no reason to suppose that Homer attached any 
more correct geographical notions to the one set of legends 
than to the other. 

§ 11. In passing from the land of the Pheacians to Ithaca, 
we might fairly presume that we were passing also from the 
ideal to the real—from the unknown to the known. It might, 
indeed, be naturally supposed that the poet of the Odyssey 
would be as familiar with the island home of his hero and the 
geography of the group of islands that surround it, as the 
poet of the Iliad undoubtedly was with that of the Troad and 
the adjacent islands. It is strange, therefore, to find, that 
instead of his notices of them being marked by the same 
clear and definite conception of their position and geogra- 
phical relations, which is displayed in many other instances, 
we are met by difficulties which have been a stumbling-block 
to the commentators in all ages, and have never yet received a 
satisfactory solution. Ithaca itself, is, indeed, correctly de- 
scribed as pre-eminently rugged and rocky, abounding in 

F 2 
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goats, but altogether unsuited for rearing or keeping horses.’ 
In it was a mountain, called Neriton, “ waving with foliage ;” 
an epithet wholly inappropriate at the present day, but which 
may probably have been applicable in early times. But in 
the only passage in which the poet undertakes to describe its 
position with respect to the surrounding islands, “ Dulichium 
and Same and the wooded Zacynthus,” which lie, as he tells 
us, all round it, very close together, he adds: “ Ithaca itself 
lies low, the farthest off of all, in the sea, towards the west, and 
the others away towards the dawn and the rising of the sun.”? 
This certainly appears to be the obvious sense of the words, 
though, as usual, they have been distorted by the grammarians 
and commentators both in ancient and modern times; in the 
vain hope to reconcile them with the real circumstances of 
the case. Ithaca certainly is not a low island; as the poet 
himself tells us, it contains a conspicuous mountain, or rather 
two,? and instead of lying to the west of the others of the 
same group and afar off, it is situated to the north-east of 
Cephallenia, between the larger island and the mainland, but 
almost close to the former, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait. The only real solution of the difficulty 
appears to be, to admit that Homer was not personally ac- 
quainted with the group of islands in question, and that, 
though familiar with their names, and with some of their 
leading natural characteristics, he had an indistinct and 


1 Hence Telemachus declines the , “the farthest out to sea,” is clearly es- 
offered present of Menelaus of horses | tablished by such passages as Odyss. iii. 
and a chariot, as wholly useless to him. | 170. Eustathius explains it as éoxdr7. 


> + ” 4 3 R 
èv 8 ’'IOáky oŬT ap’ Spdpor eùpées, ovTE Te Actus, Colonel Leake, who was unpre- 
aiyiBoros, kat paAAov ETÁPATOS inToBórToto, pared for it, remarked with surprise 
ov yap Tis VHTWY Gt es ovd’ eVActumy, | on entering the Gulf of Molo: “To 
at @ adi KexAdatat: lOaxn S€ Te Kat nepi TATewY. e 5 g 

Odyss. iv. 605-608. the right rises with extreme steepness 
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vareráw 8’ lOaxny evdeiedror: év & opos adr} the great mountain of Anoi, which, 
Nýpirov, eivogipvàiov, apumpenés* dugi de | being the highest and greatest in the 

vioo ie A rere island, we can have no diffculty in 
TOAAGL VALETAOUTL, MAA TKECOV AAAY NOW, a $ s : . 

Aovàiyióv re, Sdun Te, ka vajeroa Zá- denig NON, vb Neritum of the 
Kuveos * EAN poet. (Northern Greece, vol. iñ. 
abrh Sè xBapady Tavumeptary eiv åàl Ketrat 24.) It attains to a height of 2625 
coon e at òé 7 av alles Mans iene T | feet, while that called Merovugli or 

SL Ee oS aaa S. Stephanos in the southern portion 


The sense of tavumeprdtn as meaning | of the island rises to 2200 feet. 
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erroneous conception of their geographical position. As a 
confirmation of this may be mentioned his description of the 
little island of Asteris, between Ithaca and Cephallenia, which 
is certainly as unlike as possible to the rock of Daskalio, the 
only islet to which it can possibly refer.‘ 

§ 12. A still graver difficulty in connection with the same 
group of islands, is the repeated mention of one called Duli- 
chium, for which no representative can be found. And in this 
case the difficulty is enormously increased by the circumstance 
that Dulichium appears in the Iliad also, in the catalogue of 
the ships," where it figures as a district of sufficient importance 
to send forty ships to the war, while Ithaca, Cephallenia and 
Zacynthus together furnished only twelve. It must, therefore, 
have been a large island, and is elsewhere described as fertile, 
abounding in wheat, and affording good pasturage.? Yet the 
name had totally disappeared in the historical times of Greece, 
and as early as the time of Hellanicus it was a question what 
was the island designated. Strabo supposed it was one of the 
group of islets or rocks, called the Hchinades, lying close to 
the mainland off the mouth of the Achelous;’ and most 
modern writers have acquiesced in the same conclusion, assum- 
ing at the same time, that it extended its dominion over the 
neighbouring tract of the mainland, which would be justly 
designated as abounding in wheat and grass. It must be 


* See the remarks of Leake (l.e. | ciated with “the sacred islands of the 
p. 46), Col. Mure (Tour in Greece, | Echine, which are situated across 
vol. i. p. 62), and Sir G. Bowen (in | the sea, opposite to Elis:” obviously 
Murray’s Handbook for Greece, p. 89), | the same more commonly known as the 
as well as of Sir W. Gell (Ithaca, | Echinades; but the name of the latter 
p- 78). The point is one of little im- | does not occur in the Odyssey. 
portance in itself, except as serving 6 Fokumipou, TOEVTOS. 
to confirm the other evidence of the Odyss. xiv. 335; xvi. 396. 
poet’s imperfect acquaintance with the 7 Strabo, x. p. 458. 
group of islands in general. The case 8 This is the view adopted by 
is very much the same asif some one | Colonel Leake (Northern Greece, vol. 
who had heard of the Needles in con- | iii. p. 51), but he strangely adds 
nection with the Isle of Wight, trans- | that “there is no proof in the Iliad 
formed them into islands such as Sark | or Odyssey that Dulichium, although 
and Herm. at the head of an insular confederacy 

5 Iliad, ii. 625. It is here asso- was itself an island.” This is true of 
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admitted that the explanation is a forced. one, and it seems far 
more simple to suppose that the island intended was that of 
Santa Maura, the only other large island in the group, which 
was known in the historical ages of Greece as Leucadia, but 
is never mentioned by that name in Homer. On that supposi- 
tion, the poet would in this instance be free from geographical 
inaccuracy, and would enumerate the three principal islands in 
the natural order of their occurrence.? 

§ 13. It is certain that there is no passage in the Odyssey 
which shows that sort of clear and distinct conception of the 
geography of Western Greece and the adjoining islands, 
which we find displayed in regard to the Eastern (or Asiatic) 
shores of the Ægean. When Nestor described himself and 
the other Greek chiefs as halting at Lesbos, and pondering on 
the long voyage before them “whether they should sail out- 
side of Chios, direct to the island of Psyria, keeping it on 
their left hand, or within Chios, by the lofty Mimas,” and 
ultimately running with a strong wind straight across to 
Gerestus in Eubæa—we feel that the poet is describing a 
voyage with which he was himself familiar, and his expressions 
are as precise as they are correct when applied to the real geo- 
graphy.’ Nothing like this is to be found in regard to the 
western sea. The Thesprotians are frequently mentioned, as 
are also the Taphians, but there is no distinct indication of 
their locality,? any more than of that of Temesa, to which the 


the passage in the Catalogue of the 9 See Note H, p. 81. 

Ships; but in the Odyssey the enu- 1 ey Aéopy & čriev Sodtxdv wAdov dpyai- 
meration of the three islands vovras, 

Ñ kabúmepðe Xiovo veoiuela martahoecans, 
vicou ext Vupins, avrny én’ apiorep’ Exovtes, 
which occurs three times in the course Ñ brévepOe Xiowo, map hvepóevra Mipavra. 
of the poem, is in every instance pre- Ogy ii e 
ceded by a statement terming them all | The occurrence of this passage in 
alike islands. (Odyss. i. 246; ix. | the Odyssey is especially worthy of 
24; xvi. 123.) Yet Mr. Gladstone is | notice, as showing that the author of 
content to accept an explanation, sug- | that poem was as well acquainted with 
gested by some ancient writers, that | the west coast of Asia Minor as the 
the three islands werc in fact two, and | author of the Iliad, and therefore 
that Dulichium and Same were only | tending pro tanto to confirm the 
two names for different portions of | common authorship of the two poems. 
Cephallenia. 2 The Thesprotians always retained 
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Taphian chief was bound in quest of brass.* Everything is 
vague and indefinite, with the exception of the island of 
Ithaca itself, the localities of which are described with a 
minuteness essential to the conduct of the poem. Here, 
indeed, many modern writers have found, as they considered, 
unmistakable evidence of the poet’s accuracy, and of his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the scenes which he describes; but it 
may well be doubted whether these topographical details are 
of a character to warrant such an inference, or to outweigh the 
argument to be drawn from the geographical difficulties just 
pointed out.* 

§ 14. Besides the far-famed voyage of Ulysses, there is a 
brief notice in the Odyssey of the wanderings of another Greek 
hero, which cannot be passed by without mention, though 
they have attracted, particularly in ancient times, consider- 
ably more attention than they deserved. We are told that 
Menelaus, like Ulysses, was driven out to sea in attempting to 
double Cape Malea, and a part of his ships were carried 
to Crete, while the remainder, with Menelaus himself, were 
driven as far as Egypt. Here he remained a considerable 
time, and entered into friendly relations with the kings of the. 
country,’ but he made also excursions (apparently of a preda- 
tory kind) to the neighbouring lands, and visited all the 
countries that surround the eastern head of the Mediterranean. 
He himself tells Telemachus that he had wandered to Cyprus, 
Phenicia, and Egypt, and had visited the Aithiopians, the 


their name, and continued to inhabit | historical times, and the islands had 
the southern part of Epirus, and there | sunk into insignificance. (Strabo, x. 
is no reason to doubt that they did so | p. 459.) But there is no geographical 
in the days of Homer. Nor is there | statement in the poem from which this 
any ground for rejecting the tradition, | can be clearly inferred: and no men- 
generally adopted in later times, that | tion is found of the Taphians in the 
the Taphians, who appear repeatedly | Catalogue of Ships. 

in the Odyssey as a trading or pira- | ° Odyss. i. 184. The supposition 
tical people (Odyss. i. 181; xiv. 452; | that the Temesa here mentioned was 
xv. 427; xvi. 426), were the inhabi- | situated in the island of Cyprus seems 
tants of the three small islands between | to me utterly improbable. 

Leucadia and the mainland, now known t See Note I, p. 83. 

as Meganisi, Kalamo, and Kastus; 5 Ibid. iv. 125-130, 226-230. 
though the name had disappeared in | 
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Sidonians, and the Erembi, as well as Libya, “ where the lambs 
acquire horns directly after birth, and sheep bring forth 
young three times in the year.” The country here meant 
was evidently the Cyrenaica, the fertility of which was cele- 
brated in ancient times, and which always continued to be 
specially known to the Greeks as Libya. Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
and Egypt, of course, occasion no difficulty. But it is other- 
wise with the A‘thiopians and the Erembi. The A‘thiopians, 
as the commentators well know, dwelt far in the interior, above 
Egypt, and could not have been visited by sea; while the 
Erembi were otherwise wholly unknown. But Menelaus may 
well be supposed to have seen some race of black men, whom 
he took for Æthiopians; and though the name of the Hrembi 
was not found in later times, it may probably have been used 
to designate some of the wild Arab tribes dwelling on the 
borders of Egypt and Syria.’ 

But though the poet here treats of Egypt as a land compa- 
ratively familiar, and we elsewhere find him representing 
a voyage from Crete to Egypt as an ordinary undertaking," 
it is clear that his knowledge of the country was very im- 
perfect. He was unacquainted with the name of the Nile, 
which he calls only the river Aigyptus;° and, though he had 
heard of the isle of Pharos, he placed it in the open sea, a full 
day’s voyage from the land.* 

§ 15. With the exception of the passage just cited, the 
/Mthiopians appear, in the Odyssey as in the Iliad, only as a 
semi-fabulous people, to whom the gods of Olympus resorted 


€ Odyssey, iv. 81-86. obviously intended to be in accordance 
7 See the discussion of these names | with ordinary expeiience. In the same 
and the difficulties connected with | narrative we find a voyage from Pho- 
them in Strabo (i. 2, §§ 31-35). The | nicia to Libya alluded to as an ordinary 
prevalent conclusion, to which Strabo | occurrence. (Ibid. v. 293.) 
himself inclines, was that the name of ° Ibid. iv. 58] ; xiv. 257. 
the Erembi was only distorted from 1 This is unquestionably the natural 
that of the Arabes. The latter form | meaning of the words in which it is 
was apparently known to Hesiod. described by the poet (iv. 353-357), 
8 See the account given by Ulysses | though, as usual, the commentators 
in his assumed character of a Cretan, | have tried to explain it away, because 
of the voyage which he undertook to | it was at variance with the real state 
Egypt (Odyss. xiv. 246, &c.); for | of the case. 
though the narrative is a fiction, it is 
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from time to time to feast on hecatombs of slaughtered bulls 
and lambs.” In one passage, however, we find the remarkable 
addition to this notice, that they were divided into two 
portions, or nations, both of them dwelling at the extreme 
limits of the inhabited world, the one towards the setting, the 
other towards the rising sun? ‘This would appear to show 
that some obscure notion of the existence of black races, both 
in the east and west of Africa, had already reached the ears of 
the poet. We shall find this notion of the two races of eastern 
and western Aithiopians— based originally upon this very 
passage of Homer—pervading the geography of the Greeks 
down to a late period.* 

One other passage in connection with the Æthiopians de- 
serves a passing notice. It is that where Poseidon, returning 
from his feast among them, espies Ulysses on his raft afar off, 
“from the mountains of the Solymi.”* Now, the Solymi are 
mentioned in the Iliad? as a people inhabiting Lycia; and 
the mountains of that country, which ‘rise to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet, towering immediately above the sea, would 
afford a splendid outlook—just such a station as the poet 
would choose for his purpose. It is strange that the perverse 
ingenuity of some commentators has endeavoured to mar the 
effect of this striking picture by transferring the Solymi to 
other regions. 

§ 16. In reviewing the domain of geographical knowledge, 
over which we find the poet ranging, with more or less certain 
information, it is impossible not to be struck with one negative 
fact, common alike to the Iliad and the Odyssey, that the 
Pheenicians and Egyptians are the only civilized nations 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood of the Aigean, with 
whom the poet shows the slightest acquaintance. Not a trace 
is found that even the faintest rumour had reached his ears of 
the great Oriental monarchies that had so long been esta- 


2 Odyss. i. 22-25; v. 282. * See Strabo, i. pp. 30-35, 38-40, &e. 
$ Aibioras, Tot Stx0a Sebdaiarar, ErxaTot 5 rev & è Aldudru avdy kpetwy ’EvootyOwv 
_ avépar, 3 ~~ mAdbev ék DorAdpwv dpéwv ier, 
ot pev Sucopévou “Yirepiovos, ot & avidytos. Odyss. v. 282, 283. 
Odyss. i. 23, 24. ® Iliad, vi. 184, 204. 
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blished on the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
names of the Assyrians and Babylonians were apparently as 
unknown to him as those of the Medes and Persians. The 
Mæonians and Phrygians are the only nations of the interior 
of Asia Minor that find mention in the poems, and this, appa- 
rently, as the remotest people with which he was acquainted 
in that direction.’ Whatever influence the Assyrians and 
Chaldeans may have exercised on the arts or civilization of 
Greece, must, according to all appearance, have belonged to 
a period subsequent to the Homeric poems. 

But even with regard to the West, though we have seen 
that Homer had apparently some vague ideas, derived, in all 
probability, through Phoenician navigators, these are very far 
from indicating such a range of knowledge in that direction 
as might reasonably have been supposed. It is, at least, 
highly probable (as we have already seen) that the Phoeni- 
cians had before his time really extended their voyages as far 
as Tartessus and the Straits of Gibraltar; and we find not long 
afterwards that not only was the name of Tartessus familiar to 
the Greeks, but a whole string of legends had grown up in 
connection with this part of Spain, all connected with the 
mythical adventures of Hercules, which there is every reason 
to believe were originally derived from a Phcenician source.® 
But no trace is found in the Homeric poems of any of these 
legends—the columns of Hercules, the island of Erythea, the 
herds of Geryones, or the islands of the Hesperides—and it 
has been already pointed out that in the only passage in 
which Atlas is mentioned, there is nothing whatever to 
connect him with the mountain in the far west to which his 
name became afterwards inseparably attached. The Homeric 
conception of the Ocean stream had in reality no more con- 
nection with the really existing Atlantic Ocean beyond the 
outlet of the Mediterranean, than it had with the Erythreean 
Sea or the Southern Ocean beyond the continent of Africa. 


7 Jliad, iii. 401; xviii. 291. Hesiod, or at least are found in the 
8 All these legends were known to | poems extant under his name. 
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NOTE A, p. 31. 
COMPOSITION OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. 


Ir would be impossible within the limits of a note, as well as 
unsuited to the character of the present work, to enter into an 
elaborate investigation of the complicated questions connected with 
the authorship and composition of the Homeric poems. But in 
order that my readers may understand the point of view from 
which I have regarded them in the present chapter, with respect 
to the geographical statements found in them, it is perhaps neces- 
sary that I should state briefly my own views on the subject. For 
this purpose it will be sufficient to say, that I look upon the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as each of them forming an organic whole, 
worked up to a great extent out of previously existing materials, 
but in its present form the production of one master mind ; and 
preserved to us substantially as originally composed. The few 
instances in which there seems good reason to suspect considerable 
interpolation have, with one exception, no bearing on my present 
subject. Nor am I able to find any conclusive proof from internal 
evidence that the two poems are not the work of the same author, 
or that they do not belong to the same age: by far the more 
important question of the two in regard to the inquiry before us. 
I have stated in the present chapter several instances which seem 
to me to show that there was no real difference in the amount of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, notwithstanding the much wider field embraced in 
the latter poem. 


NOTE B, p. 33. 
HOMER'S CONCEPTION OF THE EARTH. 


This was, as we know, the popular conception of the earth, even 
in the days of Herodotus, who ridicules the maps that were based 
upon it, including probably those of Anaximander and Hecateus : 
yerG O€ pew yijs wepiddous ypaiwavtas roAXods 767, Kai ovdeva võov čyovras 
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eénynoapevov' ot dkeavdv Te péovra ypáhovoi wep THY yiv EovoaY Ku- 
kÀorepéa ws dad Tépvov (iv. 36). And the same notion still continued 
to retain its hold on the popular maps even in the days of Aristotle. 
816 kal yeAoiws ypadovar võv Tas repiddous THS ys’ ypdpovar yap kvkňoteph 
TiVv otxoupevnv. (Arist. Meteor. ii. 5, § 13.) 

Geminus, a Greek writer on astronomy, correctly describes the 
notions of Homer and his successors on this subject: ‘ Homer (he 
says) and nearly all the ancient poets conceived the earth to be a 
plane: they likewise supposed the Ocean to encircle it as a horizon, 
and the stars to arise from and set in the Ocean. Hence they 
believed the Aithiopians, who dwelt in the remote cast and west, 
to be scorched by the vicinity of the sun.” (Elem. Astron. c. 18.) 

The belief in the circular form of the earth was probably de- 
rived (as suggested by Sir G. Lewis, History of Astronomy, p. 3) 
from observation of the circular appearance of the horizon, when 
viewed from a height, especially one commanding an extensive 
prospect of the sea, such as were familiar to all Greeks. 

Tt is much more difficult to imagine what could have given rise 
to the notion of the earth being surrounded by the circumfluent 
stream of Ocean. It was probably in the first instance a mere 
mythological fiction, which found support in later times, when it 
was found that there was really water at the farthest limits of the 
mown world, in so many directions that it was easy to jump to 
the conclusion that it would be found in all. But the supposi- 
tion, adopted by Strabo, as well as by many modern writers, that 
the idea was originally derived from obscure traditions of this 
geographical fact, fails to account for the peculiar characteristic of 
the Ocean as conceived by Homer—that it was not a sea, surround- 
ing the earth, as it became in later works on geography, but a 
mighty river, flowing all round the earth. This is repeated again 
and again : the expression of the stream of Ocean (pdos’Qxeavoio) and 
the streams of Ocean (‘Oxeavoto foai) are of perpetual recurrence, 
and it is more than once distinctly termed the river Ocean (zorapoto 
péeOpa ’Qxeavod, Iliad, xiv. 246, xviii. 607), and is described as 
the greatest of all rivers, exceeding even the Achelous (xxi. 194). 
It is termed also “gently flowing” (axaAappeirys) “ deep flowing ” 
(Babvppoos, and Babuppeirns), and “back flowing” (dipoppoos), t.e. 
flowing back upon itself, in allusion to its circular course ; though 
this last epithet was absurdly interpreted by some ancient writers 
as having reference to the tides of Ocean! (Strabo, i. 1, p. 4.) 
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NOTE C, p. 36. 
THE FOUR WINDS IN HOMER. 


That the four winds which alone were known to Homer corre- 
sponded to the four quarters of the heavens, is taken for granted by 
Ukert and Völcker, and has been admitted, I believe, by all writers 
on the subject, except Mr. Gladstone. Of course it is not therefore 
assumed that they blew direct from the four cardinal points. The 
terms would be used with considerable latitude and vagueness, as 
expressing generally the quarters from which they blew. Even at 
the present day, when every one is familiar with eight, if not six- 
teen, points of the compass, we habitually speak of “ the east winds 
of March,” although in point of fact the wind at that season most 
frequently blows from the north-east. To attempt, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has done, to define within particular limits, the precise 
‘‘quadrant” of the heavens from which each wind blew, and to 
assume that Homer always used the names of the several winds 
with distinct reference to these limits, appears to me to involve a 
total misconception both of the character of the Homeric poetry, 
and of the state of science, or rather total absence of science, in the 
Homeric age. When Homer, writing of the Troad, speaks of the 
two winds, Boreas and Zephyrus, which blow from Thrace (Bopéys 
kal Zépupos, 7H te Opyxynfey dyrov, Iliad, ix. 5), he had doubtless 
present to his mind the fact that Thrace was situated to the north- 
west of Troy—and when again he selects the Eurus and Notus as 
the two winds that swept the Icarian Sea and lashed it into huge 
waves (ii. 145), he represents correctly the fact that that portion 
of the Algean would be peculiarly exposed to winds from the south 
and south-east. In both these cases he would be speaking from 
his own observation: but it is quite another thing to assume that 
whenever he mentions these winds, in reference to imaginary or 
unknown localities, he meant to attach to them a precise and 
definite meaning, as if he had composed the Odyssey with a 
mariner’s chart perpetually before him. 


NOTE D, p. 57. 
THE LAISTRYGONES. 


A very strange theory has been started by Nitzsch in his notes 
on the Odyssey (x. 83), that the obscure passage in which Homer 
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describes the relations between day and night among the Les- 
trygones, indicates an acquaintance, though of course vague and 
imperfect, with the fact of the prolonged days and short nights of 
the northern regions of Europe: an idea which is also suggested, 
though very vaguely, by Ukert, and has been partially adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone. The same notion had been already put forward 
by Crates of Pergamus, who was always trying to adapt the 
expressions of Homer to the more advanced scientific views of teil 
own time. See Hustath. ad loc. 

Without a strong predisposition of this kind, it seems difficult to 
see how the enigmatical expression of Homer “for the ways of 
night and day are near together,” can suggest such an interpreta- 
tion: especially as the lines immediately preceding refer distinctly 
to the proceedings of herdsmen and shepherds. But even if it be 
admitted that some strangely misconceived notion of the kind lay at 
the bottom of the story, it affords no foundation for assigning the 
Lestrygones to a remote northerly position. Homer's astronomical 
ideas were much too vague to lead him to understand that this was 
requisite for the supposed phenomenon: and just as he applied to 
the Cimmeriens in the west a description which, if really based 
upon any foundation of fact, could only have referred to a people 
in a northern climate, so there is nothing to prevent his.transferring 
in like manner the Leestrygones to the western sea. It is clear 
that he did not conceive them as very remote from the island of 
Æolus, since six days and nights of toilsome rowing (eipeodys 
dAeyewns, X. 78) were sufficient to bring him from the one to the 
other. 


NOTE E, p. 58. 
THE ISLAND OF CIRCE. 


There is indeed one passage that appears to militate against this 
view, and which has been strongly pressed by Mr. Gladstone, as 
favouring his theory which transfers all these localities from the 
west to the east. 

After quitting the Ocean stream, the ship (as the poet tells us) 
reached the wavy expanse of the broad sea, and arrived at the 
island of Æa, “ where are the house and the dancing-places of the 
Dawn, and the rising of the sun” (xii. 1-4). It must be admitted 
that the first impression of these lines is that the island was ` 
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situated in the east, and the difficulty was felt by the early com- 
mentators. It is remarkable that this description of the island of 
Circe occurs only on the return from Hades, and appears directly 
at variance with a previous passage (x. 190-192), in which Ulysses, 
after their first arrival in the island, observes that they do not 
know where is the west, or where is the east; where the sun rises 
or where it sets. It seems impossible to reconcile the two pas- 
sages. Most of the commentators overlook this point, and content 
themselves with explaining the statement at the beginning of the 
twelfth book, as referring to the contrast presented by the bright 
and sunny island of Circe with the gloomy land of the Cimmerians 
where the sun was never visible. This is not satisfactory: though 
it is far better than the alternative adopted by Mr. Gladstone of 
transferring the gloomy land of darkness with its associated infernal 
regions, to the far east, the land of the sun and the bright dawn! 
The island of Circe is represented as not far distant from that of 
the Cimmerians—this is undoubtedly the impression conveyed by 
the description of the voyage, though there is no definite statement 
to that effect. But Circe was the daughter of the Sun (x. 138), 
and hence her island would naturally be associated in the mind of 
the poet with bright and sunny images, which he might well intro- 
duce in a passing notice without considering how far they were 
geographically appropriate. 


NOTE F, p. 59. 


THE PLANCTZ. 


From the circumstance that Ulysses avoided the dangers of the 
Plancte by keeping as far away from them as possible, they have 
generally attracted less attention than most of the other localities 
mentioned in his voyage. But they are of interest, both as being 
the occasion of the only mention of the ship Argo which occurs in 
Homer,’ and on account of the confusion that arose in later days 
between them and the Symplegades. It is certain that Greek 
writers at a subsequent time confounded the two, or rather trans- 
ferred the name of the Planctæ to the well-known rocks at the 
entrance of the Euxine, while they disappeared from the list of the 


9 See Note, p. 19. 
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Homeric localities that obtained a recognized position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Italy and Sicily. Strabo even supposes that Homer 
invented them, in imitation of what he had heard of the Symple- 
gades. Apollonius Rhodius, however, fully recognized their exist- 
ence in connection with the voyage of the Argonauts, and placed 
them among the dangers encountered by the latter on their way 
from the island of Circe to Scheria (iv. 922-927). He brings them 
also into very close proximity with Scylla and Charybdis; and this 
certainly appears to be a correct interpretation of the Homeric view. 
In the Odyssey they figure as the alternative danger, and the more 
formidable of the two; but the nature of this danger is very 
obscurely indicated. There is nothing in the description (if it be 
read without a preconceived impression) to indicate such a phe- 
nomenon as the clashing together of the rocks, from whence the 
Symplegades derived their name. The name of Plancte “the 
wandering,” is the only thing from which we can infer that they 
were moveable. The Homeric description, both in Circe’s pre- 
liminary warning (xii. 59-68), and in the account of their appear- 
ance when Ulysses came in sight of them (Ib. 201-5), is rather 
that of rocks of vast altitude, and overhanging (emnpedées), towards 
which ships were driven by a violent current and dashed to pieces 
at their foot. The mention of fire (v. 68) and smoke (v. 202) is 
probably merely a poetical embellishment to express the tumult of 
the elements. It seems very hazardous to interpret it, as Volcker 
and Buchholz have done, of volcanic action. 

It seems probable that the application of the name to the Sym- 
plegades, or Cyanean rocks, at the entrance of the Euxine, began at 
an early period. Herodotus already applies it to them, though 
only as an adjective (érAce émi tas Kuavéas xaAcupévas, Tas mporepoy 
mAraykKTas "HAAnvés pact eiva, iv. 85); but it would soon pass into 
use aS a proper name. But it is impossible to say which was 
the original form of the legend, or to which locality it was first 
applied. 


1 Apollonius, however, certainly | blance to that of Homer, would apply 
took the same view, and his descrip- | very fairly to one of the Aolian or 
tion (l. c.) which has very little resem- | Lipari islands. 
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NOTE G; p. 64. 


COURSE FROM OGYGIA TO SCHERIA. 


Thus Nitzsch and Völcker, who place Ogygia in the north-west, 
understand the passage as meaning that Ulysses steered to the 
south-east. Mr. Merivale, who believes in the identification of 
Calypso’s isle with Malta, says ‘he was to hold an easterly, or 
rather north-easterly, course,’—the last qualification being introduced 
solely with a view of making the direction suit his theory. 

The most extreme course has been taken by Mr. Gladstone, who 
fully appreciates the importance of the passage, and, candidly admit- 
ting that, if taken in its obvious and natural sense, it is destructive 
of the whole fabric of his ingenious and elaborate system, actually 
attempts to prove that Homer meant just the contrary of what he 
has been generally understood to mean, and that ém’ dpiorepa xeupos 
does not mean “on his left hand,” but on his right. Among all the 
subtle attempts that have been made from the days of the Alex- 
andrian critics to our own, to explain away the poet’s meaning, 
where it did not suit their purpose, it would be difficult to find a 
more ingenious piece of special pleading than the elaborate excursus 
in which Mr. Gladstone attempts to support this strange paradox 
(Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. iii. p. 849-365). The precise 
phrase does not indeed occur elsewhere in the poems, though it is 
found in Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 1266), who unquestionably under- 
stood it in its usual and natural sense. It is difficult to believe 
that any one so familiar as Mr. Gladstone with the language of 
Homer can refuse to see that ér dpiorepa xepos is simply accommo- 
dated to the exigencies of epic verse, just as the phrase he himself 
quotes from Euripides (yepòs é dpuorépas) is to the iambic verse of 


tragedy. 


NOTE H, p. 70. 


DULICHIUM. 


This view of the Homeric Dulichium has found little favour 
either in ancient or modern times, though a glance at the map 
would certainly seem to suggest it as the most obvious and natural 
solution of the difficulty. The three large islands of the group— 
Santa Maura, Cephalonia, and Zante—present themselves in the order 

VOL. I. . G 
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in which the three—Dulichium, Same, and Zacynthus—are enume- 
rated by the poet; and if we refuse to identify the two, we find no 
mention of Santa Maura (Leucadia) in any of the passages concerning 
the islands, though it is one of the largest and most important of 
the group, ranking, in fact, next to Cephalonia. The ancients were 
indeed led to explain this by identifying Leucadia with the d«rj 
Ñreiporo, Mentioned in a single passage in the Odyssey (xxiv. 378), 
though certainly there is nothing in the manner in which it is 
there alluded to, to lead to such an inference ; and the notion that 
Leucadia was originally a peninsula was a tradition resting appa- 
rently on this very assumption (see Strabo, x. p. 451). Colonel 
Leake is clearly of opinion that it was naturally an island, and was 
subsequently joined by an artificial mound to the mainland (Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 19), and all geological analogies would be in 
favour of this view. But at all events it was so nearly insulated, 
that it would be generally regarded as such; and there is no 
other instance in the Homeric poems in which dx7r7) is used in the 
sense of a projecting peninsula. It must be added that the ex- 
pression is here applied in immediate connection with the city of 
Nericum or Neritum (also mentioned in this passage only), in a 
manner that makes it very difficult to suppose it intended to desig- 
nate a great peninsular tract like Leucadia.? 

Mr. Clark (Peloponnesus, p. 206), who mentions Santa Maura only 
to reject it, objects that it is not large enough, and that Dulichium 
lay in the poet’s mind to the south of Ithaca. But the passage on 
which he relies to prove this (xiv. 334) is by no means conclusive ; 
and Santa Maura is four times as large as Ithaca, and much more 
fertile. It may be admitted that the suggestion does not solve all 
difficulties, but it appears to me to be attended with fewer than any 
other that has been proposed. I cannot at all bring myself to 
believe that Dulichium is (as suggested by Mr. Clark) “ altogether 
a fiction of the poet’s brain,” though I can well believe that he had 
erroneous ideas of its magnitude and position. 


2 olos Nijptxov elàov éixripevoy mroaleOpov, is remarkable that the two small 
dxryy hneiporo, Kepaddjverow évécowv. islands of Meganisi and Kalamo, al- 
xxiv Sei most immediately adjoining it, and at 
One of the principal objections urged | present mere dependencies of the larger 
against Santa Maura is that it is too | island, are noted even in modern times 
rugged and mountainous to deserve | for the excellence of their wheat, which 
the epithet of moàúrvpos (abounding in | is the finest found in the Ionian 
wheat) applied to it by Homer; but it | Islands. (Gell’s Ithaca, p. 92.) 
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The passage in the Catalogue ( Iliad, ii. 625-6) on which Völcker 
especially relies as proving that Dulichium lay opposite to Elis, 
and therefore to the south of Ithaca, fails to prove his point, as 


the expression 
at valovot wépny GAds, “HASos dyTa 


may equally well be understood as referring to the Echinades only, 
to which it is perfectly applicable. 


NOTE I, p. 71. 


HOMERIC ITHACA. 


It would be unsuited to the purpose of the present work to enter 
into any detailed examination of the topography of Ithaca. Since 
the island was first explored—we might almost say rediscovered— 
by Sir W. Gell in 1806 it has been visited and examined with the 
greatest care by numerous scholars and travellers (Colonel Leake, 
Colonel Mure, Sir G. Bowen, Dr. Schliemann, &c.), who have for 
the most part acquiesced, more or less completely, in the conclusions 
of Sir W. Gell. Colonel Leake, however, dissents from the view 
generally adopted, which places the site of the palace of Ulysses on 
the hill called Aéto, on the rocky isthmus that unites the two por- 
tions of the island, a commanding situation, which seems marked 
by nature (as Colonel Mure observes) for the residence of the chief 
of the island. It is certainly remarkable that no allusion is found 
in the poem to any of the marked peculiarities of this site ; and it is 
difficult to understand how the town or city could have stood there. 
Yet it seems impossible to suppose that the palace of Ulysses was 
separated by any considerable distance from the city. There is 
very little doubt that the chief town on the island in later times, 
which bore the same name with the island (Scylax, § 34; Ptolem. 
iii. 14, § 13) was in the northern portion of it, on the site still 
called Polis; and both Colonel Leake and M. Gandar are of 
opinion that this was also the city of Ulysses. But the very fact 
that there exists a difference of opinion as to this capital point in 
the topography of the island, and that “ the northern faction,” as 
Colonel Mure terms them, are able to make out a complete set of 
localities, and show their rock Korax, their fountain of Arethusa, 
and their cave of the nymphs, as well as those who place all these 
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localities in the southern portion of the island, would seem sufficient 
proof that these topographical details are not marked with such 
clearness as to afford irrefragable proof of the poet’s description 
being derived from personal knowledge. 

(See on this subject, Gell’s Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, 
Ato, 1807; Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 24-54; Mure’s 
Tour in Greece, vol. i. chap. vi.; Sir G. Bowen’s art. Ithaca, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Geography; Ansted’s Ionian Islands, pp. 
229-289; Gandar, de Ulyssis Ithaca, Paris, 1854; Schliemann’s 
Ithaka, der Peloponnesus u. Troja, pp. 14-78; and compare the 
views of Völcker in his Homerische Geographie, pp. 63-74.) ? 

The most recent investigation is that by Mr. Gladstone in an 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine for October, 1877, who has adopted 
the same view with Colonel Leake, but I cannot say that his argu- 
ments carry any more conviction to my mind than those of his 
predecessors. His negative arguments against Sir W. Gell and his 
followers appear to me very strong; but he equally fails in esta- 
blishing his counter theory. 


Since the above note was written, the researches of Dr. Schlie- 
mann (an account of which is given in the Times newspaper for 
September 26, 1878) have thrown an unexpected light upon the 
matter, and have established, in my opinion, beyond a doubt that the 
ancient capital of Ithaca, the royal city of Ulysses—if Ulysses is to 
be admitted as an historical personage at all—was situated on the 
hill of Aéto, where Colonel Leake had long ago noticed the occur- 
rence of very ancient walls and foundations. But if this interest- 
ing discovery may be considered as settling the question of the true 
topography of Ithaca, it leaves the still more interesting inquiry, 
how far the real topography can be reconciled with the Homeric 
descriptions, to be solved by some competent scholar who may 
examine the localities in a less enthusiastic spirit than Dr. 
Schliemann. 


3 A full review of the German literature of the subject will be found in 
Buchholz, Die Homerische Realien, vol. i. pp. 120-146. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOMER TO HECATAUS. 


_Srorion 1.—Poetical Notices subsequent to Homer. 


§1. Ir would be of the highest interest if we were able to trace 
the successive steps by which the geographical knowledge of 
the Greeks advanced from the days of Homer to those of 
Herodotus; and especially to mark how their ideas of the 
western regions of Europe, and the remoter parts of the Medi- 
terranean, which were to the earlier poet nothing but a vague 
region of marvel and mystery, gradually assumed form and 
consistence, as the Greeks extended their colonies and com- 
merce in that direction. Unfortunately the materials for such 
a connected review are in great measure wanting. Contem- 
porary evidence there is none. During almost the whole of 
the period in question prose writing was unknown ; there were 
consequently no professed writers on geography or history, to 
supply us with definite and trustworthy information. Even 
the works of the poets, upon which we should be compelled to 
fall back in the absence of more authentic guidance, are for 
the most part lost to us, and we are reduced to glean what few 
hints we can-gather from incidental notices in the fragments 
that remain, or from the citations of later writers, the accuracy 
of which we have no means of testing. 

The extant poems of Hesiod are not of a nature to give 
occasion for many notices of a geographical kind. They | 
nevertheless contain sufficient evidence that the horizon of the 
Greek world had already expanded considerably beyond the 
limits which bounded it in the days of Homer. Unfortunately 
the attempt to compare the two is hampered by almost 
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insuperable difficulties, in consequence of the condition in 
which these poems have come down to us, and the probability, 
or rather certainty, that they have been largely interpolated 
at a period subsequent to their original composition. This is 
especially the case in regard to the Theogony, the only one of 
the three poems which can be said to contribute anything to 
the purpose of our present enquiry. Here we find a catalogue 
of rivers, enumerated as the offspring of Oceanus and Tethys, 
in which occur the names of the Nile, the Eridanus, the 
Phasis, and the Ister, all of which, as we have seen, were 
unknown to Homer. Atlas had already assumed the mythical 
character, which he retained in all later writers, as well as the 
“local habitation” in the far west. He is described as 
“supporting the heavens with his head and unwearied hands, 
under the pressure of stern necessity, standing at the farthest 
limits of the earth, in front of the clear-voiced Hesperides.” ? 
In another passage the Hesperides are spoken of as guarding 
their beautiful golden apples and the trees that bore the 
precious fruit “ beyond the waters of Ocean.” * Geryones also, 
the three-headed giant, dwelt in the sea-girt island of Erythea, 
across the stream of Ocean, from whence Hercules drove away 
his herd of oxen.* Here therefore we find this cluster of 
legends—almost certainly of Phoenician origin—already ga- 
thered around the same locality. The name of Tartessus is 
not, however, found in the poems of Hesiod, nor is there any 
allusion to the Columns of Hercules. All was yet vague and 
mythical in those remote regions on the borders of the earth. 


1 Hesiod, Theogon. vv. 337-345. | The same expression of their dwelling 
2 Ibid. vv. 517-519. “beyond the famous Ocean” is found 
“AtAas 6 ovpavor eipoy Exe kparepiis un’ avayKns, | also in v. 274, where they are asso- 
ne(pagw év yas, mpomap ‘Eorepiowy Acyu@avey, ciated with the Gorgons. 
EOTNÓS, Kepary TE Kai AKARÓTNOL Xéperar. $ Ibid, vv. 287-294. He dwelt 
wepippuT eiv "Epuvdein: but in v. 294 
his herds are described as dwelling 


The entirely different conception of 
this myth entertained by Homer has 


been already pointed out. mephv KAvTOU ’Qxeavoto: and Hercules 
a a ee had to cross the stream of Ocean to get 
boa m at them (d:aBas mépov `Nreavoto, V. 292), 
xpucea Kara péddovar épovra re dévipea | The Hesperides were probably in like 
kapróv. manner considered as dwelling in an 


Hesiod, Theogon. vv. 215, 216. island. 
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Oceanus, the father of all rivers, is still, in the mind of 
Hesiod, itself a mighty river, “the Ocean stream,” or, as he 
elsewhere calls it, “the perfect river”—an expression appa- 
rently referring to its complete circular course, flowing round 
and encompassing all things. But in the passages just cited 
we see the notion that there was something still beyond the 
stream of Ocean, or at least surrounded by its arms. In 
like manner we find mention elsewhere of “the islands of 
the blest,” by the deep eddies of Ocean *—an idea which took 
firm possession of the Greek mind, so that we shall find it 
recurring, in one form or another, throughout the history 
of their geographical views. 

No mention is found in Hesiod of either Italy or Sicily by 
name, but there is one passage in which he speaks of Latinus 
and Telegonus, the sons of Ulysses and Circe, as “ reigning 
over the far-famed Tyrrhenians in the distant recesses of the 
sacred islands” ‘—a notice that undoubtedly proves the name 
of the Tyrrhenians to be already familiar to the writer, and 
even shows some acquaintance with that of the Latins,’ though 
his ideas concerning their position were extremely vague. 
But these lines are found in a part of the poem which is almost 
certainly a subsequent addition, and is in all probability 
connected with the long poem, now lost, but long extant under 
the name of Hesiod, called the Catalogue of Women. It is 
still more difficult in this case than in that of the extant 
poems, to determine how far it can be considered as belonging 


found in the Odyssey (iv. 563), that 
_Menelaus was destined to a separate 
existence, apart from the other dead, 
“in the Elysian plain, at the farthest 


5 This appears to be certainly the 
most probable translation of the epithet 
TeAnevTos morauoto, Which is twice 
applied by Hesiod to the stream of 
Ocean (Theogon. vv. 242, 959. See | limit of the earth:” but in Hesiod we 
Van Lennep’s note). Once only is the | already find these regions designated 
Homeric epithet of àyópfoos employed | as “ the islands of the blest.” 
by Hesiod (Ibid. v. 776). T ob 8 Frou páa THAE uxa výTwv lepdwy 


G g 2 j ae ; g mác Tuponvotcey AyYaKAEtTOTW avacoor. 
ev pakápwv výrotri Tap’ ’Qkeavòrv Badvdivyy. 
Op. et Di. 171. Theogon. vv. 1015, 1016. 


Here was the dwelling-place of the | £ It can hardly be doubted that 
heroes who had fought at Thebes and | Latinus was introduced in this passage 
before Troy. Itis evident that this is | in connection with the Latins, though 
only an expansion of the idea, already | they are not named as a people. 
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to the age of Hesiod, and to what extent it may have been 
interpolated at a later period. Nor, if we consider it as 
belonging altogether to a later age, have we any evidence 
as to the date of its composition. The same remark applies to 
other poems attributed to Hesiod, and hence it is impossible 
to rely with any confidence upon the citations of later geo- 
‘graphers and grammarians, many of which refer only to the 
name of Hesiod, without any indication of the particular work. 
It is only in this vague manner that we are told that he was 
acquainted with the name of Ætna, and with the little island 
of Ortygia, off the coast of Sicily, which was subsequently 
occupied by the Syracusans.? He was also the first to mention 
the Ligyes or Ligurians, as well as the Scythians, both of 
which names he associates with that of the Authiopians, in a 
manner that seems clearly to indicate the three as forming the 
limits of the poets knowledge.’ To Hesiod also is ascribed 
the first mention of many of the fables which ever after 
retained a place among the Greeks, while later geographers 
struggled in vain to assign them a definite habitation and 
locality. Among these were the Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
beyond the north wind, and consequently enjoyed a perfect 
climate ;? the Griffins, with their “ guarded gold ;”* and the 
races of men with dogs’ heads (Hemicynes or Cynocephali), 
and others with heads of monstrous size (Macrocephali). 
These last he associated with the Pygmies,* and probably 
therefore supposed them to be situated in the extreme south, 
where the deserts of Africa continued long after to be peopled 
with these and other fabulous creations. 


® Strabo, i. 2, p. 23. ’Eparoodévns 


Sè ‘Holodoyv èv elxd er wemvopévoy rep) 
Tis (OSvecéws wAdYns, ÖTE KaTh Zire- 
Alay kal IraAlay yeyévntat, moreboayTa 
TH ddim uh povoy T&v bp ‘Ounpov eyo- 
pévov peuyngba, GAAG Kal Alrvns ral 
"Opruyl as Tod mpds Zuparkovras volov 
kal Tuppnver. 

1 Aibloras Afyuds Te id SxbOas inm- 
podyous.—Cited by Eratosthenes, ap. 
Strab, vii. 8, p. 300. 


2 GAN “Holodw uév èri rept Yrepho- 
péwv eìpnuéva.—ĦHerodotus, iv. 82. The 
full development of the myth is first 
found in Pindar. 

© mepl yputay ‘Holoðos mpaitos Tepa- 
tevoato.—Schol. ad Æschyl. Prometh. 
v. 793. (Hesiodi Fragment. 123, 
Goettling.) 

1 Strabo, i. p. 43. ‘Hotddou 8 oùk ğv 
Tis aiTidoato Ğyvoirav, ‘Hulkuvas Aéyov- 


| Tos kal MaxpoxepdaAous kal Tuypatous, 
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§ 2. Of the voluminous series of poems extant in ancient 
times under the title of the Epic Cycle, the fragments which 
have been preserved to us are so few and scanty that we cannot 
expect them to contribute anything to our geographical know- 
ledge. In the Homeric hymns, on the contrary, there occur a 
few incidental notices that deserve a passing mention. Thus 
we not only find in the hymn to the Delian Apollo a very full 
enumeration of the islands in the Augean Sea, to which the 
subject naturally led;*° but in that to the Pythian Apollo 
there occurs repeatedly the name of the Peloponnesus, a 
distinctive appellation unknown to Homer; while, singularly 
enough, the term used in contrast to it to signify the main- 
land or continental Greece, as opposed to the peninsula and 
islands, is that of Europe, which evidently had not yet 
acquired the more general signification. These two hymns 
are generally regarded as among the most ancient of the 
series. That to Dionysus, in which we find Tyrrhenian pirates 
introduced as a familiar notion, is probably of a much later 
date.’ 

§ 3. The great uncertainty which prevails with regard to the 
age of all these poems renders their testimony of little value 
in tracing the extension of geographical knowledge, while of 
the poets that may be considered as unquestionably belonging 
to a later period—after the beginning of the Olympiads— 
Pisander, Eumelus of Corinth, and the author of the Naupac- 
tica, scarcely any fragments remain. The two last writers, as 
has been already mentioned, were among the first to dilate 
upon the history of the Argonautic voyage, which had already 
assumed the same general form that it ever after retained.’ 
Epimenides of Crete, who may probably be assigned to the 


5 Hymn ad Apoll. Del. vv. 29-44. 
huèv dTor IHeàoróvynoov mietpay ëxoveiv, 
70 doo. Eùpwrýv re ka ddipitas Kata 

výTovs. 
Hymn ad Apoll. Pyth. vv. 72, 73. 


The same two verses are repeated (vv. 
112, 113); but the name of the Pelo- 


ponnesus occurs again also (v. 241), in 
describing the voyage of the Cretan 
ship to Delphi. 

7 In the same hymn (v. 29) the 
Hyperboreans are incidentally men- 
tioned as an idea familiar to all. 

8 See above, Chap. II. p. 25. 
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seventh century B.C., is said to have composed an entire poem 
upon the same subject; but the statement rests upon very 
doubtful authority. Another poet, whose age is very un- 
certain, but who probably flourished in the succeeding cen- 
tury, Aristeas of Proconnesus, was the author of a work of 
a more decidedly geographical character. His Arimaspea, 
which is cited by Herodotus, and was still extant at a much 
later period,’ contained an account of the Scythian tribes to 
the north of the Euxine, derived to a considerable extent 
from personal observation, and which appears to have con- 
tained geographical information of real value, though mixed 
with absurd fables, treated with the exaggeration natural to a 
poet.? | l 

But long before the period to which the poets in question 
must probably be assigned, we have more trustworthy evidence 
of a wholly different character, as to the extent to which the 
Greeks had increased their navigation and commerce, both ïn 
the Mediterranean and the Euxine. No contemporary evidence 
is indeed available with respect to their actual voyages, or 
even in most cases to their commercial relations; but the fact 
that we find them founding in distant countries, both to the 
east and west, numerous colonies, which continued to subsist 
and flourish for many centuries afterwards, is a sufficient proof 
of the greatly extended horizon which had opened to their 
view, and of the greatly increased zeal, as well as knowledge 


° All the works ascribed to the | authenticity was denied by some 
Cretan sage by Diogenes Laërtius (i. 10) | critics. Whether this was the same 
may be considered as of very doubtful | work which was known to Herodotus 
authenticity, if not altogether apocry- | we have no means of judging, but 
phal. Among these he mentions, | there seems to be no good reason to 
“The building of the Ship Argo, and | doubt it. 
the voyage of Jason to Colchis: a poem 2 According to Suidas (s. v.) Aristeas 
in 6500 verses.” But no reference is ; flourished in the time of Croesus and 
found to it in any other author. Cyrus: and it seems probable that he 

1 Herodot. iv. 13. It is certain that | may be assigned to about the middle 
a poem called Arimaspea was extant | of the sixth century (B.c. 560-540). 
long afterwards, and is cited both by | The accounts which refer him to a 
Strabo and Pausanias, as well as by | much earlier period are probably con- 
other writers under the Roman Empire | nected with the fables concerning his 
(Strabo, i. 2, p. 21; xiii. 1, p. 589; | previous life and reappearance. See 
Pausan. i. 24, § 6; v.7,§ 9); but its | Herodotus, iv. 14, 15; and Suidas, l. c. 
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and skill, with which the Greeks had begun to devote them- 
selves to maritime pursuits. It may be reasonably assumed 
that, in most, if not all, cases, the foundation of colonies, which 
affords us the only chronological evidence of the extension of 
Greek power and civilization, must have been preceded by 
some degree of acquaintance and intercourse with the regions 
that they selected for their distant settlements. 


SECTION 2.—Colonies. 


§ 1. The very imperfect knowledge which we possess of the 
history of Greece before the Persian war, does not enable us 
to trace the causes of the remarkable movement of the Hellenic 
mind, which characterizes the seventh and eighth centuries 
before the Christian era. But we may observe the results of 
this early development of the national energies, displaying 
itself at once in almost every direction during the period 
in question. Nowhere is this more strikingly shown than in 
the rapid extension of their colonies around the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine, until they had laid the foun- 
dations of a colonial empire, which bore much the same rela- 
tion to the narrow and limited area of the parent country, as 
does the British Empire at the present day to the British 
Islands. 

Their enterprising spirit was directed in the first instance 
towards the west, where the fair and fertile regions of Italy 
and Sicily were eminently calculated to attract their attention 
and excite their cupidity. These countries were probably 
thinly peopled, and the native races that occupied them appear 
to have been more or less closely connected by ethnical affini- 
ties with the Hellenes themselves. At all events, they seem 
to have offered but little resistance to the establishment of the 
Greek colonists. As early as the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B.C., the eastern coast of Sicily was occupied by two 
successive bodies of emigrants, proceeding from two different 
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cities, and representing the two great branches of the Hellenic 
race. The foundation of Naxos, at the foot of Mount Ætna 
by a body of Ionic colonists from Chalcis in Eubea, took 
place in B.c. 735, and was followed the very next year by that. 
of Syracuse, a Dorian colony from Corinth. Both settlements 
were originally established on sites such as those habitually 
selected by the Phoenician colonies; Naxos stood on a project- 
ing peninsular headland, capable of easy defence on the land 
side, and the original city of Syracuse was confined to the 
small island of Ortygia, which was separated from the main- 
land by a narrow strait. But the same impulse that led to the 
original establishment of these colonies, seems to have quickly 
attracted other emigrants to follow in the same track, so that 
the Naxians were able, within a few years after their own 
foundation (B.C. 730), to establish in their turn the two colonies 
of Leontini and Catana, both of which eventually became 
much more powerful and important than the parent city. 
Nearly about the same time, the Hyblean Megara (as it was 
called for distinction’s sake) was founded by an independent 
colony from the city of the same name in Greece (B.C. 728).* 
From this period a considerable interval elapsed before we 
hear of any fresh colonies in Sicily. Even Syracuse itself 
seems to have at first risen but slowly to power. It was not 
till seventy years after its foundation that it established its 
first colony at Acre in the interior of the island, and this was 
followed twenty years later by that of Casmenæ. But neither 
of these ever rose to be places of consideration; the more 
flourishing colony of Camarina was not settled till 185 years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (B.c. 599).° 

§ 2. Meanwhile, the tide of emigration had been directed to 
the shores of Southern Italy. The earliest settlements here were 
all of Achæan origin. Sybaris, founded in B.c. 720, Crotona, 


3 Thucyd. vi. 3; Strabo, vi. 2, pp. 4 Thucyd. vi. 4. Concerning the 
267, 269. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. | date, see Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 166. 
vol. i. p, 164. 5 Thucyd. vi. 5. 
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about ten years later, and Metapontum, not later than B.c. 700,° 
all rose in succession to be opulent and flourishing cities, and 
became in turn the parents of many minor colonies. The 
powerful city of Tarentum, on the northern shore of the same 
gulf, having the advantage of a situation inferior only to that 
of Syracuse, was a Lacedæmonian colony—one of the few 
planted by that people, and this exception was due, not to any 
commercial enterprise on their part, but to the exceptional 
political circumstances arising out of the first Messenian war. 
Its foundation appears to have taken place about B.c. 708." 

§ 38. Nearly contemporary with the earliest colonies in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, was the settlement of the Corinthians in 
the important island of Corcyra (about B.C. 734) which rapidly 
rose to such power as to be able, within less than a century 
after its foundation, to contend at sea with the mother city. 
Its position at the entrance of the Adriatic naturally secured 
to it in great measure the command of that sea, and, in order 
still further to establish their power in this quarter, the Cor- 
cyreans at a somewhat later period, founded in their turn the 
two colonies of Apollonia and Dyrrhachium, both on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic. 

The naval power of the Tyrrhenians in the western part of 
the Mediterranean, must have presented a formidable obstacle 


€ Metapontum was founded accord- 
ing to the testimony of Strabo, by 
Crotona and Sybaris in common, and 
after the foundation of Tarentum. 
(Strabo, vi. 1, pp. 264, 265.) Hence 
the date assigned by Eusebius, who 
would carry it back as far as B.C. 774, 
is certainly erroneous. See the article 
Metaprontca in Smith’s Dict. of An- 
cient Geography vol. ii. p. 346. 

7 Clinton, F. H. vol. i. p. 174. For 
the circumstances which led to its 


foundation see the narratives of Antio- | 


chus and Ephorus, cited by Strabo 
Gi. 3, pp. 278, 279). 


Corcyra was colonized by a portion of 
the same body of emigrants who 


founded Syracuse. Its foundation may 
therefore be assigned to the same date. 
Hieronymus, indeed, places it twenty- 
six years later (B.c. 708); but the 
authority of Strabo is certainly pre- 
ferable, and is confirmed by collateral 
circumstances. (See Clinton, F. H. 
vol. i. p. 164.) 

9’ Dyrthachium, or Epidamnus, as it 
was more commonly called by the 
Greeks, was founded in B.c. 625 ‘Euseb. 
Chron. ad ann.); Apollonia somewhat 
later, during the reign of Periander at 
Corinth. Both cities attained to great 


| power and prosperity, and carried on 
s According to Strabo (vi. 2, p. 269), | 


an extensive trade with the Illyrian 
tribes of the interior. 
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to the development of the Greek commerce, as well as of their 
colonial system, in that direction : yet it is certain that the 
Greeks had at an early period, though the exact date cannot 
be ascertained, established themselves on the coast of Cam- 
pania, where they founded, in the first instance, the isolated 
colony of Cume ;* a city that became the nucleus of a remark- 
able local development of Greek influence and civilization, 
which not only maintained itself through three centuries 
against all the efforts of the neighbouring nations, but long 
continued even under the Roman domination to retain its dis- 
tinctive Hellenic character. Neapolis, a younger offshoot of 
Cumæ, was even in the days of Strabo a distinctly Greek 
city.” 

§ 4. Still more important and influential was the more distant 
settlement of Massilia, a colony from Phocæa in Asia Minor, 
which was founded in B.c. 600, upon the southern coast of 
Gaul, as the country would be described by later geographers, 
but in a region which was then occupied by tribes of Ligurian 
origin? The excellence of its capacious and land-locked 
harbour, as well as the ready communications with the interior 
afforded by the valley of the Rhone, caused Massilia to rise 
quickly to great prosperity, and while the remoteness of its 
situation naturally kept it aloof from all participation in the 
wars and revolutions that affected other portions of the Greek 
world, its wise and vigorous government, which presents strong 
features of similarity to that of Venice, secured it an un- 


1 It is singular that, according tothe | mythical traditions, before the esta- 
distinct statement of Strabo (v. 4, p. | blishment of anything like historical 
243), Cume, notwithstanding its more | chronology. (See the subject more 
remote situation, was the earliest of | fully discussed in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of 
all the Greek settlements in Italy or | Ancient Geography, art. CUMAE, vol. 1. 
Sicily : and the particulars given by | p. 716.) 
him concerning its foundation have 2 Strabo, vi. 1, p. 253. 
every appearance of being historical. 3 The date rests upon the authority 
On the other hand, the date given by | of Timzus (cited by Seymnus Chius, 
the later chronologers (Eusebius and | v. 214), who placed it 120 years before 
Hieronymus), who would carry it back | the battle of Salamis. For the other 
as far as B.C. 1050, may be safely re- | authorities, see Clinton, F. H. vol. i. 
jected, as belonging to the period of | p. 220. 
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exampled amount of internal tranquillity. Like all the other 
principal colonies of the Greeks in outlying situations, the 
Massilians by degrees established smaller settlements along 
the coast on both sides of them—Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicea 
to the eastward; Agathe, Rhoda, and Emporie to the west; 
and though none of those towns rose to any great importance, 
they doubtless all contributed to maintain and extend the 
influence of Greek civilization among the barbarous native 
tribes. The parent city, meanwhile, extended its commercial 
relations far into the interior, and the geographical knowledge 
which the Greeks gradually attained of these western regions 
of Europe, was due in great measure to the enterprising traders 
of Massilia. 

§ 5. The eastern and south-eastern coasts of Spain would seem 
to have offered a still fairer field for Greek colonization, but here 
they were met and opposed by the influences of the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian colonists, who had established themselves at 
an early period in the possession of the Spanish trade. Not- 
withstanding the favourable reception afforded by the native 
king toa body of Phocean navigators who were accidentally 
carried to the south of Spain,’ we hear of only a few isolated 
attempts at colonization in that quarter, and those few pro- 
duced little result. The town of Menaca, situated on the 
coast of Betica, somewhere to the east of Malaca, was a colony 
of Massilia, the farthest in this direction, but it never became 
a place of consequence, and neither the period of its foun- 
dation nor its exact situation can be determined with any 
certainty. 

The same causes would naturally operate to prevent the 
establishment of Greek colonies along the northern shores of 


4 Rhoda and Emporis both retained € Strabo, iii. 4, p. 157. Saguntum 
a decidedly Hellenic character down to | also, according to the same author, was 
the time of the Roman conquest: and | originally a Greek colony from Zacyn- 
struck coins bearing Greek legends | thus (ib. p. 159), but it appears to 
and showing the manifest impress of | have lost all Greek character, and 
Greek art. become a mere Spanish town before it 


5 Herodotus, i. 163. | figures in history. 
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Africa where the power of the Carthaginians had been esta- 
blished from an early period. Even in Sicily it was long 
before they pushed on their settlements towards the western 
half of the island; but here the Pheenicians gradually gave 
way before them, and withdrew to the north-western corner 
of Sicily, from whence they could easily keep up uninterrupted 
communication with Carthage.” In Sardinia, on the contrary, 
Phoenician and Carthaginian influence always continued para- 
mount, and nothing but very few and faint indications are pre- 
served of any attempts at Greek colonization in that large and 
fertile island. A vigorous endeavour was, indeed, made to 
establish a Greek colony in the neighbouring island of Corsica, 
the proximity of which to Massilia would have rendered it an 
important acquisition to that city; but the efforts: of the 
Phoczeans were foiled by the united arms of the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians, and the island was allowed to lapse again 
under the yoke of the former people.” 

§ 6. The Carthaginians, as has been already observed, held 
undisputed supremacy over the southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Syrtes; but in the 
interval between those much-dreaded gulfs and the Egyptian 
frontier, there lay a region of great natural fertility which was 
unoccupied by any power more formidable than the wandering 
native tribes; and here arose another group of Greek cities, 
which preserved through many centuries all the essential 
characteristics of Hellenic culture, and formed for a long 
period a flourishing oasis of civilization in the midst of sur- 
rounding barbarism. Cyrene, founded in B.c. 631, by a colony 
of Dorians from the island of Thera,® became the metropolis 
of the district, and around it were grouped the four minor 
cities of Barce, Teucheira, Hesperides, and Apollonia, all of 
them colonies or offshoots of Cyrene itself. 

§ 7. In Egypt the existence of a long-established native civili- 


7 Thucyd. vi. 2. ® Herodot. iv. 150-158. Concerning 
8 Herodotus, i. 165-167; Diodor. | the date, see Note A, p. 127. 
v. 13. 
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zation precluded the settlement of Greek colonies; but here 
also the Greeks had succeeded in establishing commercial rela- 
tions: the jealousy of all intercourse with foreigners, which 
had prevailed under the earlier dynasties, having given way 
about the middle of the seventh century B.C., when Psamme- 
tichus, who had been assisted by some Ionian Greek mer- 
cenaries in establishing himself on the throne of Egypt, 
requited their services by opening his ports to their country- 
men. The city of Naucratis, on the Canopic or western branch 
of the Nile, became an important emporium of Greek com- 
merce, and traders of that nation settled there in such numbers 
that it is termed by some writers a Greek colony.’ 

From the above brief review of the progress of Greek 
colonization during this early period, it will be seen that before 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. their settlements had 
spread around almost the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
and although it cannot be assumed that the colonies in all 
cases maintained much continuous intercourse with the parent 
cities, it is clear that they were never cut off from the rest of 
the Hellenic world, and, hence, they not only serve to prove 
the extent to which Greek commerce and navigation had 
already attained in these remote regions ; but they became in 
their turn the centres from which Greek arts and civilization 
were able to penetrate into the surrounding countries. 

§ 8. During the same period, the adventurous Greek navi- 
gators had not only explored the long-dreaded shores of the 
Euxine, but had rendered them so familiar that they had 
almost lost their terrors, and here also numerous and flourishing 
colonies had arisen, not only on the southern and western shores 
of this inland sea, but even on its northern coast, among the 
wild nomad tribes that occupied the vast solitudes of Seythia, 
from the mouth of the Danube to the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. When we first obtain authentic information con- 
cerning the Greek colonies in these quarters, we find them in 


1 Herodot. ii. 154, 178 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 801. 
VOL. I. u 
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a state of great prosperity, exercising important influence over 
the neighbouring tribes—in some cases apparently direct 
dominion—while they maintained regular commercial relations 
with the more distant nations of the interior. 

We have no authentic information as to the period when 
Greek navigators first penetrated into the recesses of the 
Euxine. The statement repeated by many ancient writers ? 
that the original name given to it was Axenos or Axeinos— 
“ the inhospitable "—on account of its stormy and dangerous 
character, as well as the barbarous habits of the tribes that 
surrounded it, and that this was afterwards changed into Eu- 
xeinos— the hospitable ”—when it had been thrown open to 
Greek navigation and commerce—may very probably be 
nothing more than an etymological fancy ; but the change 
of relations upon which it was based was undoubtedly a fact. 
The establishment of Greek colonies in this quarter, however, 
did not commence till a later period than in Italy and Sicily. 
None of those concerning which we have any trustworthy 
chronology can be assigned to the eighth century B.c., and 
even as late as the middle of the seventh, we find the rival 
cities of Miletus and Megara vying with one another in found- 
ing colonies on the shores of the’ Propontis and Bosphorus, 
while neither of them as yet attempted to extend their settle- 
ments within the Euxine itself. 

The rivalry between these two cities—both of them at this 
time among the leading states of Greece for commercial and 
maritime enterprise—may remind one, on a much smaller 
scale, of that between Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Thus, while Megara had founded during 
the first half of the seventh century B.c., the important 
colonies of Chalcedon and Byzantium at the entrance of the 


2 Strabo, vii. pp. 298, 300, who cites where he is describing the voyage of 
Apollodorus and other earlier writers | the Argonants (Pyth. iv. 203), though 
(Scymn. Ch. v. 785). No allusion to | he elsewhere employs the usual term 
such a change is found in Herodotus, | Evtewos. (Nem. iv. 49.) 
but Pindar uses the expression “Afe:vos | 
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Bosphorus, as well as the less considerable towns of Selymbria 
and Astacus on the Propontis,? Miletus had occupied the 
southern shore of the same land-locked sea by its settlements 
at Abydus, Cyzicus, and on the little island of Proconnesus.* 
The possession of two such important positions as Byzantium 
and Chalcedon, commanding the very entrance of the Euxine, 
would seem calculated to secure to the Megarians the exclusive 
control of that sea; and it is strange to find that it was not till 
near a century later (B.c. 559) that they pushed forward their 
settlements within the Bosphorus, and founded the city of 
Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, a place which continued 
until a late period to be one of the most important of the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine. This new city rapidly rose to 
power, and was soon able to send out colonies in its turn; of 
which the most important were Callatis or Callatia, on the 
western shore of the Euxine, between the Bosphorus and the 
Danube, and the more celebrated city of Chersonesus—called 
for distinction’s sake Chersonesus Heraclea—near the south- 
western extremity of the Tauric peninsula, occupying very 
neatly the same site with the now famous city of Sevastopol.® 
§ 9. Meanwhile their rivals, the Milesians, had already esta- 
blished themselves on both sides of the Euxine, and extended 
their settlements along its shores both to the right and left of 
the Bosphorus. Their earliest colonies within that strait seem 
to have been on the western coast of the Euxine, where they 
founded Istrus or Istropolis as early as B.c. 633, and Tomi 
apparently soon after.’ The object of these two settlements 


3 Chalcedon was founded in B.c. 


674; Byzantium not till s.c. 657. | 


Selymbria was founded before Byzan- 
tium. (Scymn. Ch. v. 716.) Con- 
cerning the date of the latter and of 
Chalcedon, see Clinton, F. H., vol. i. 
pp. 186, 194. 

4 Cyzicus, which became by far the 


most important of these settlements, | 


was founded, according to the best 
authorities in B.c. 675, (See Note B, 
p. 128.) 


5 The date is fixcd by Seymnus 
Chius (v. 975) as contemporary with 
the overthrow of the Median monarchy 
by Cyrus. 

€ The date of the foundation of the 
city of Chersonesus is wholly unknown. 
Neumann assigns it to the first half of 
the fifth century B.c. (Die Hellenen im 
Skythenlande, p. 383): but his grounds 
are merely conjectural. 

7 The foundation of Istrus is fixed 
by Seymnus Chius (v. 770) as con- 
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was evidently to secure the shortest communication by land 
with the Danube, and thus to command the commerce of that 
great river, the actual mouths of which, from their marshy and 
unsettled character, have never been occupied by any town 
either in ancient or modern times. The subsequent foundation 
of Apollonia and Odessus, on the same line of coast, but nearer 
to the Bosphorus,’ was probably designed chiefly to maintain 
the communication with these outlying settlements: but the 
former city rose at a later period to be one of the most con- 
siderable in this part of the Euxine. 

A far more important colony was Sinope, on the southern 
coast of the Euxine, which was founded, according to what 
seems the most probable chronology, about B.o. 630.2 It soon 
rose to be a flourishing city, and sent out colonies in its turn, 
the most important of which was Trapezus—the modern 
Trebizond—which has continued down to our own times to be 
one of the principal emporiums of trade with the Hast. Cerasus 
and Cotyora, on the same line of coast, were also colonies of 
Sinope. Aiisus on the other hand, which soon rose to be a 
place of consideration, was apparently a settlement direct from 
the parent city of Miletus. The remoter colonies of Phasis, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, and Dioscurias, 
nearer to the foot of the Caucasus, though carrying on an 


Cuar. IV. 


temporary with the irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia, in pursuit of the 
Cimmerians; and that of Odessus with 


the accession of Astyages to the throne | 


of Media (v. 749). This mode of 
marking dates, by reference to some 
contemporary event, bears with it a 


much greater stump of probability | 


than the arbitrary dates assigned by 
later chronologers. The anonymous 
author of the little work extant under 
the name of Seymnus Chius had very 
good information concerning these 
Greek colonies on the Enxine, which 
he apparently derived principally from 
Demetrius of Callatia (see v. 720). 

8 Apollonia was founded about fifty 
years before the accession of Cyrus 


(Seymn. Ch. v. 731), or about B.c. 609. 
Odessus shortly after 694. See pre- 
ceding note. 

® Concerning the date of Sinope, 
and its colony Trapezus, see Note B, 
p. 128. 

1 Xenophon, Anabasis, v. 3, § 2; 5,§3. 

2 Theopomp. ap. Strab. xii. p. 547. 
Seymnus Chius, on the contrary, calls 
it a colony of the Phocæans (v. 919). 


| According to the same author Pha- 


nagoria, on the Cimmerian Bosporus, 
was a colony from Teos (v. 892). It 
is probable that in both cases there 
may have been a body of colonists 
from those Ionian cities, but under the 
guidance and command of the Mile- 
sians. 
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extensive commerce with the interior, never seem to have risen 
beyond the character of fortified trading-stations : a circum- 
stance for which their position on a marshy coast, without 
natural ports, may sufficiently account. 

§ 10. Far different was the case with the cities founded on the 
northern shores of the Euxine. It is evident that the Milesians 
early became alive to the importance of the great rivers that 
flow into the Euxine on this side, as channels of commercial 
intercourse and communication with the interior: and accord- 
ingly we find them securing to themselves the possession of 
this trade by the establishment of colonies at the entrances 
of all these great streams. Tyras, at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, now the Dniester, never attained to any great 
importance : but the wealth and- prosperity of Olbia, situated 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes, were such as fully to justify 
the name given to it by the inhabitants: while Panticapeum, 
on the site of the modern Kertch, commanding the entrance 
to the Palus Meotis and the Tanais, rose to a still higher 
degree of power and opulence, and became for centuries the 
capital of the surrounding countries. It was not till a much 
later period—apparently after the time of Herodotus—that a 
colony was established at the mouth of the Tanais itself, in the 
farthest recesses of the Palus Meotis.* But Theodosia, on 
the southern coast of the Crimea, almost exactly on the same 
site as was occupied in the middle ages by the flourishing 
Genoese colony of Caffa—and Phanagoria, on the Asiatic side 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, though in some degree eclipsed by 
the superior greatness of Panticapzeum, both of them became, 
and continued down to the time of Strabo, to be flourishing 
towns and important places of trade.‘ 


3 No mention of it is found in Hero- | settlers on the Bosporus (krloua ray 
dotus. Nor does its name occur in | rèv Bógropov èxóvrwv ‘EAAjvwr, xi. 2, 
Scymnus Chius, but the fragmentary | p. 493): it was probably not founded 
nature of this portion of his work | till after the establishment of the 
prevents us from drawing any secure | Greek monarchy in the fifth century, 
conclusion from its absence. Strabo | B.C. 
says that it was founded by the Greek t Strabo, vii. 4, p. 309, xi. 2, p. 495. 
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§ 11. All these colonies on the north of the Euxine—with the 
single exception of Heraclea or Chersonesus, already noticed— 
were of Milesian origin ;° and they doubtless continued to keep 
üp permanent intercourse with the parent city, and thus con- 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in Greece. 
Of the successive steps by which they developed their com- 
mercial relations with the interior we have no information, and 
we are only able to judge of the extent to which they ulti- 
mately carried their trade, by the accounts that we receive con- 
cerning it at a later period. But it is certain that the name 
of the Issedones, who were still in the time of Herodotus the re- 
motest people with whom the Greeks had any communication, 
was known to writers of a much earlier date:° and before the 
middle of the sixth century B.c., Aristeas of Proconnesus, whose 
poem of the Arimaspea has been already mentioned, is said to 
have himself penetrated into the interior as far as the country 
which they inhabited, and to have there collected the informa- 
tion which he embodied in his poem, concerning the one-eyed 
Arimaspians, the gold-guarding griffins, and the Hyperboreans.’ 
Whether he had really derived these legends from the Scythian 
tribes of the interior, or whether—as appears more probable— 
they were fables already current among the Greeks,® to which 
he sought thus to lend consistence and authority, it is certain 


5 The date of the foundation of these | p. 91). 
northern colonies is very uncertain. € If we can trust to Stephanus of 
That of Borysthenes (Olbia) is placed ; Byzantium (s. v.), they were mentioned 
by Hieronymus as early as B.c. 65, but | by the poet Aleman, who flourished as 
this is extremely improbable, and at | early as B.c. 671-631, at which period 
variance with all we know from other | the Milesian colonies in this quarter 
sources of the progress of the Milesian | were certainly not yet founded. But 
colonization. Seymnus Chius says | some vague notion of the name and 
only that it was founded during the | people may have reached the ears of 
time of the Median monarchy («ara | the Greeks long before. 
Thy Mndichy érapxiay, v. 836), which 7 Herodotus, iv. 13. 
would allow of any date between 711 8 We have seen that, if we can trust 
and 559 p.c. But the latter half of | to the citations of later writers, both 
this period is certainly the most pro- | the griffins and the Hyperboreans were 
bable. Concerning Panticapeum we | already known to Hesiod, or were at 
have no definite statement, but it | least mentioned in the poems extant 
seems probable that it was not founded | under his name, which could hardly 
till the 6th century. Boeckh places it | be later than the seventh century B.c. 
about B.c. 540 (Corpus Inser. vol. ii. 
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that from this time forth they not only took a firm hold on the 
popular belief in Greece, but assumed a definite geographical 
place in the regions in question. Even Damastes, a contem- 
porary of Herodotus, in a professed geographical work, stated 
as a matter of fact that “beyond the Scythians dwelt the Isse- 
dones: beyond these again the Arimaspians, and beyond the 
Arimaspians were the Rhipean Mountains, from which the 
north wind blew, and which were never free from snow. On 
the other side of these mountains were the Hyperboreans, ex- 
tending down to the sea.” It is singular that no mention was 
apparently made by Aristeas of the Rhipean Mountains, though 
without them the fable of the Hyperboreans had no meaning :* 
but he distinetly spoke of the Hyperboreans themselves as 
extending down to the sea;? a circumstance which clearly 
shows that the notion of a northern ocean, beyond the wild 
tracts of Scythia, was already become familiar in his time. 

§ 12. The completion of this girdle of colonies, with which 
the Milesians had thus encircled the Huxine—except only the 
rugged and mountainous tract extending along its eastern 
coast from Dioscurias to the Cimmerian Bosporus—was pro- 
bably not fully accomplished till the middle of the sixth 
century B.C.: and within about half a century afterwards the 
capture and destruction'of Miletus by the Persians (B.c. 494) 
inflicted a blow upon the parent city from which it never 
recovered. For two centuries previous to that event Miletus 
had enjoyed an amount of wealth and prosperity surpassing in 
all probability that of any other Greek city, certainly far 
exceeding that of any city of Greece itself at this early period.? 
The luxury with which the Milesians are reproached by later 
writers is in itself a proof of their opulence, and besides their 


° Damastes ap. Steph. Byzant. v. | less originally placed in Thrace, from 
‘tmep Bépeot. The passage is cited from | whence the cold north winds that pre- 
Damastes èv TG mepl €Ovav. vailed in Greece -appeared to proceed, 

1 The essential character of this | It was afterwards found necessary to 
« meteorological myth,” as it has been | transfer it much farther to the north. 
aptly called by Humboldt, is that they 2 roúrwv ðè Tovs “Yrepßopéovs rabh- 
dwelt beyond the region from which | xovras êm. Odàacsav. Herodot. l e. 
the north wind blew. This was doubt- 3 Athenæus, xii. c. 26. 
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trade with the Euxine, they were renowned for their woollen 
manufactures, especially for their carpets and hangings, which 
were made of the fine wool brought from the interior of Asia 
Minor, and enjoyed a reputation similar to that of Turkey 
carpets in modern times.* The close and friendly relations 
which they maintained with Sybaris in Italy, down to the 
date of its destruction in B.c. 510, are a sufficient evidence of 
the extent of the commercial intercourse between the two 
cities.” Miletus also had a separate factory, or commercial 
establishment, at Naucratis in Egypt, apart from the other 
Greeks who traded there, which is sometimes erroneously 
termed a Milesian colony. But we hear of no colonies of 
Miletus properly so called, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beyond the limits of the Augean. 

§ 13. While the energies of the Milesians were thus directed 
principally to their settlements in the Black Sea, those of 
their neighbours the Phoceans had continued to be turned 
towards the western shores of the Mediterranean. That people 
had indeed, according to Herodotus, been the first of all the 
Greeks who undertook long voyages, and who made known to 
their countrymen the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas.” We have 
already seen that they founded, in B.c. 600, the important 
colony of Massilia on the north shore of the Mediterranean. 
It was probably about the same time that they pushed their 
enterprising voyages as far as the south of Spain, and visited 


4 Id. xii. p. 553, xv. p. 691. teixos (Strab. l. ¢.). 

5 Herodot. vi. 21. Timeeus (ap. 7 Herodot, i. 163. of 8& pwkarées 
Atheneum xii. e. 17, p. 519) expressly | obroi vautiAinot maxphiot mpOTot “EAAhVov 
attributes the intimate relations be- | éyphoavto, nal tóv Te *Abpiny kal thv 
tween the two cities to the predileetion | Tuponviny ral roy Taprnoody obrol eisi 
of the luxurious Sybarites for the | of karañétavrtas. 
woollen garments of Miletus. On these voyages of discovery he 

° Strabo, xvii. p. 801. The real re- | tells us that the Phocæans employed 
lations between the Greeks in Egypt | penteconters, instead of “ round ships,” 
and the native rulers are clearly de- | as ordinary merchant vessels were 
seribed by Herodotus (ii. 178). But it | called. Probably this was done with 
appears that the Milesians had at one | a view to the probability of hostile 
time certainly established a fortified | collisions with the Phoonieians or Car- 
post on the sea coast, which retained | thaginians, 
long after the name of tò MiAnolwy | 
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Tartessus, where they established relations of such a friendly 
character with Arganthonius, king of the country, that we are 
assured by the historian they would have emigrated thither in 
a body, on the capture of their city by Cyrus, had not the 
friendly monarch been already deceased. They in conse- 
quence turned their attention to Corsica, but being frustrated 
in their endeavours to establish themselves permanently in 
that island, they ultimately founded the colény of Velia or 
Elea on the coast of Italy. 

Other cities of Asia Minor shared in this general movement, 
of which Miletus and Phocea were the leading representatives. 
Among these the two islands of Samos and Rhodes bore a 
conspicuous part, and were early distinguished by the zeal 
with which they devoted themselves to maritime pursuits. It 
was a ship of Samos, under a commander named Coleus, that 
was the first to visit Tartessus, and bring home from thence a 
cargo of incalculable value :* and although this was the result 
of an accident, yet itis evident from the narrative of Herodotus - 
that Samian ships were at this time carrying on an extensive 
trade in different parts of the Mediterranean. This voyage 
of Coleus was contemporary with the foundation of Cyrene 
(about B.c. 631): but more than half a century earlier they 
had already attained to a prominent position among the naval 
powers of Greece. The Samians are mentioned by Thucydides 
as among the first to adopt the use of triremes, which they 
learnt from the Corinthians as early as B.c. 700.2 But it was 
not till a later period, under the government of Polycrates 
(about B.C. 582-522) that Samos attained its greatest power. 
That ruler is said to have possessed a fleet of a hundred ships 
of war:* and the island for a time enjoyed unexampled pro- 


8 Id. ib. 163,165. As Arganthonius, | that Tartessus was at this time wholly 
according to Herodotus, lived to the | unvisited by the Greeks (Tò òè eumdpioy 
age of 120 years, of which he reigned | todro jv axjpatoy Torov tov xpdvov) 
80, this does not give us much clue to | seems at variance with what he tells us 
the date of the first intercourse with | of the Phoczans in the passage already 
that monarch. cited. 

® Id. ib. 167; Strabo, vi. 1, p. 252. ° Thucyd. i. 13. 

1 Herodot. iv. 152. His statement | ? Herodot. iii. 39. See also Thucy- 
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sperity under his authority. The Samians had at this time a 
separate establishment at Naucratis in Egypt, and Polycrates 
maintained intimate relations with Amasis, the king of that 
country.* 

The accounts of the maritime power of Rhodes are less satisfac- 
tory. It is stated indeed that from a very early period—many 
years before the first Olympiad’—they devoted their attention 
to maritime enterprises, and undertook long voyages to Spain 
and Italy, where the foundation of several colonies was ascribed 
to them. But these accounts, which are transmitted to us in a 
very vague form, seem directly at variance with the statement of 
Herodotus that the Phocæans were the first to open out these 
western regions to the Greeks: and of the three colonies as- 
signed to the Rhodians by Strabo—Rhoda in Spain, Parthenope 
in Campania, and Salapia on the Adriatic coast of Italy—the 
two last at least rest on very questionable authority. On the 
other hand the settlement of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (B.c. 690) by a joint colony 
from Rhodes and Crete, is well attested.’ Phaselis also, on 
the east coast of Lycia, facing the Pamphylian Gulf, which 
rose to be a flourishing commercial city, was a colony of Rhodes, 
founded about the same time with Gela.* There can indeed 
be no doubt that Rhodes itself was, as early as the seventh 
century B.C., an important trading community, for which the 
opportune situation of the island gave it extraordinary advan- 
tages. In the following century we find the Rhodians, as 
might be expected, taking advantage of the opening of the 


dides, i. 13. His ships, however, were, 
according to Herodotus, only pente- 
conters. 

+ Herodot. ii. 178, iï. 39, 40. 
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éreow. Strabo, xiv. 2, § 10, p. 654. 
This tradition of the early maritime 
greatness of Rhodes was probably con- 
nected with the strange statement of 
Diodorus (derived apparently from 
Castor), that the Rhodians held the 


“dominion of the sea” for a period of | 


23 years, beginning as early as B.c. 918. 
(Diodor. ap. Euseb. Chron. Arm. ii. 
p. 91.) 

€ Strabo, l. e. The settlements in 
Tialy in all probability belong to my- 
thical times, and are not mentioned by 
Strabo himself in treating of the places 
to which they relate. 

7 Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pind. 
Olymp. ii. 16. 

§ Athenæus, vii. p. 298; Steph. By- 
zant. Vv. Téàg, 
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trade with Egypt, and joining in the establishment of the 
Greek factory at Naucratis.? But it was not till a much later 
period, after the foundation of the ciy of the same name (B.C. 
408) that Rhodes attained to the position which it so long 
enjoyed, of one of the leading commercial and naval powers of 
the Greek world. 

§ 14. While the Greek cities of Asia Minor were devoting 
themselves with so much zeal and energy to the pursuit of 
navigation and commerce, the same spirit was developing itself 
with equal activity among some of the older commonwealths of 
European Greece. The foremost place among these was un- 
doubtedly taken by Corinth, a city which, from its peculiar 
position, enjoyed advantages such as no other could compete 
with. As Thucydides observes, it was situated equally favour- 
ably for traffic by land and sea; and as navigation became 
more general, its two ports, Lecheeum and Cenchree, gave it 
the command of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. On the 
side of the Ægean, however, the Corinthians had many com- 
petitors; hence it was principally towards the west that their 
efforts were directed, and it is in this quarter only that we 
find them extending their colonial empire. The foundation of 
the two important colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra, as early 
as the middle of the eighth century, has been already men- 
tioned. Both of these belong to the period while Corinth was 
still under the government of the oligarchy known as the 
Bacchiadee, a period during which the city undoubtedly rose 
to a high state of power and prosperity.? It was, according to 
Thucydides, the first state to organize a regular naval force, 
with ships built in the same manner as those used by the 
Greeks in later times. The invention of the trireme is 
expressly ascribed by him to the Corinthians; and it was a 
Corinthian named Ameinocles who first taught the art of 


° Herodot. ii. 178. | held possession of the government at 

1 Thucyd.i.13. Corinth wasalready | Corinth for about 90 years, until it 
celebrated for its wealth in the days of | was overthrown by Cypselus about 
Homer (Iliad, ii. 570). B.C, 695. 

2 The oligarchy of the Bacchiadæ 
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constructing ships on the new model to the Samians, who 
appear to have been the first to follow their example.’ 

In the following century Corinth passed under the despotic 
rule of Cypselus and his son Periander (s.c. 655-585) ; but it 
continued to enjoy a great amount of wealth and prosperity, 
and extended its power by the foundation of numerous addi- 
tional colonies. None of these, however, were planted in 
distant regions ; and the establishment of such settlements as 
Leucas or Leucadia on the coast of Acarnania, and that of 
Anactorium and Ambracia in the same district, must have 
been designed as much to secure political power in Greece as 
to extend their commercial relations, or open an intercourse 
with distant countries. All these colonies were in the first 
instance mere dependencies of Corinth, with which they con- 
tinued long after to maintain friendly relations. Corcyra 
alone was an exception, having early risen to such power as to 
be able to compete with the parent city, which led to constant 
disputes, and a permanent feeling of enmity between the two.* 
Thucydides tells us that the first naval battle on record was 
one between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, which was fought 
in the year B.c. 664, only seventy years after the foundation of 


the colony.’ 


3 Thucyd. i. 18. This took place, 
according to Thucydides, about 300 
years before the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, or B.c. 704. He does not 
mention the date of the first invention 
of triremes by the Corinthians, but it 
was probably not long before. The 
date given by Hieronymus in his ver- 
sion of the chronicle of Eusebius, who 
places it ten years before the first 
Olympiad, or B.C. 786 (Trieres primum 
navigat in Corinthum; Hieronym. 
Chron. ad ann. 1230), is almost cer- 
tainly too early. The same author has 
at the 3rd year of the 4th Olympiad 
(B.C. 762) the notice : “ Athenis primum 
trieres navigavit, Ameinocleo cursum 
dirigente,” which in all probability 
refers to the same event as that men- 


The result is not mentioned ; but we know that 


tioned by Thucydides, though it is 
transferred to the Athenians instead of 
the Samians, and placed 58 years too 
early. This sufficiently shows how 
little dependence can be placed upon 
the other date. 

Pliny erroneously understands Thu- 
eydides as representing Ameinocles as 
the first inventor of triremes (Triremem 
Thucydides Ameinoclem Corinthium 
[primum fecisse]. Plin. H. N. vii. 


c. 56, § 207). 
4 Herodot. iii. 49; Thucyd. i. 38. 
5 Thucyd. i, 13. 


€ Chevr. Bunsen assumes that the 
Corinthians were defeated, and that 
this was the event which pnt a stop to 
their “dominion of the sea.’ But 
everything connected with these “ tha- 
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Corcyra, though for a time reduced to subjection by the despot 
Periander, soon recovered its liberty, and ever afterwards 
continued independent of the mother-country. But though 
Corinth, as was usual with Greek cities, soon lost all political 
control over her more distant colonies, she continued to be one 
of the most opulent commercial cities in Greece; and even at 
a later period her naval power was second only to that of 
Athens. l 

§ 15. Contemporary with the early greatness of Corinth was 
that of the neighbouring city of Megara, which, though in the 
later periods of Greek history a place of comparatively little 
importance, and altogether subordinate to its more powerful 
neighbours, Corinth and Athens, developed in the early ages 
an amount of commercial energy and enterprise which is 
sufficiently attested by its numerous and flourishing colonies. 
Of these the Hyblæan Megara, in Sicily, already mentioned,’ 
appears to have been an isolated effort in that direction; with 
this exception, it was towards the north-east that the attention 
of the Megarians seems to have been principally directed ; and 
here, as we have already seen, their colonies on the shores of 
the Propontis and the Euxine for a time rivalled those of the 
Milesians. By far the most important of these were the two 
cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon, at the entrance of the 
strait of the Bosphorus, the first of which was not long in 
attaining to that high degree of wealth and prosperity for 
which its unrivalled advantages of situation have marked it 
out in all ages. It is strange that the Megarians were so slow 
to perceive the superiority of its position over that of its 
opposite neighbour, that it was not till seventeen years after 
the foundation of Chalcedon that they established their settle- 
ment on the European side of the strait—an oversight for 


lassocraties” ig in the highest degree | colony from the Sicilian Megara, about 
uncertain and untrustworthy. (See | 100 years after its own establishment 
note C, p. 130.) (B.o. 628). On this occasion a fresh 

* Thucyd. vi.4. The far more im- | body of colonists from the parent city 
portant colony of Selinus, on the south- | joined in the settlement of the new 
west coast of Sicily, was founded by a | colony (Thucyd. l. c.). 
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which they were justly reproached with blindness by the 
Persian Megabazus.’ 

The power and prosperity of Megara itself, at the time that 
it was sending forth these successive colonies, are confirmed 
by the little we know of its history in other respects. The 
contest which it was so long able to carry on single-handed 
with Athens for the possession of Salamis,’ is a sufficient proof 
of the position it then occupied in the Hellenic world. But 
the final loss of that important island must have been a great 
blow to its prosperity ; and it probably continued to decline, 
as its more fortunate rival advanced in power. As late as the 
Persian War, however, Megara was still able to furnish a 
contingent of twenty ships to the fleet that fought at Arte- 
misium and Salamis.* 

§ 16. Besides the rising power of Athens, the commercial 
prosperity of Megara must have been materially interfered with 
by that of the neighbouring island of A‘gina, which, before 
the end of the period we are now considering, had risen to be 
an important maritime power. Its early history is indeed 
very obscure. But it seems certain that the Æginetans were 
celebrated in very early times for their skill in navigation ; 
and they even enjoyed the reputation of being the first to 
introduce the use of ships with sails and banks of oars?—a 
tradition worthless in itself, but a proof how early they were 
supposed to have attained to excellence as a maritime people. 

Ephorus also tells us that the island became an important 
commercial emporium, on account of the ruggedness of the 
soil compelling the inhabitants to betake themselves to mari- 
time pursuits’—a cause which undoubtedly contributed to 
produce the result, but which was in a great degree common 


8 Herodot. iv. 144. | ? This is stated in a fragment of one 
® Plutarch, Solon, ce. 8; Strabo, ix. | of the lost poems of Hesiod, preserved 
p. 804; Pausan. i. 40, § 5. to us by the Scholiast on Pindar (ad 


The date of this protracted contest | Olymp. viii. 26, ad Nem. iii. 21). See 
appears to have been from about 620 | Markschetfel, Fragm. Hesiod. 92. 
to 600 B.c. 3 Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. 6, p. 376. 
1 Herodot, viii. 1, 45. 
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to all the smaller Greek islands. Its commanding position, in 
the centre of the Saronic Gulf, and its good port, were more 
special advantages; but still we are at a loss to determine the 
circumstances that marked it out for a career of prosperity, 
and enabled it to play a part so disproportioned to its size and 
natural resources.* The fact, however, is unquestionable. The 
general statements of Hphorus and other writers might indeed 
have referred to a later period, but the circumstance that it 
was to Ægina that the Greeks were indebted for the first 
coinage of money,® and that the standard introduced by them 
continued ever after to bear the name of Atginetan, is a 
sufficient testimony to the early power and influence of this 
little island. The date of the first coinage of silver in Ægina 
by the tyrant Pheidon of Argos, is determined approximately 
by the connection of that despot with the Olympic games, and 
may be assigned to about the eighth Olympiad, or B.c. 748.° 
It seems, therefore, impossible to doubt that as early as the 
middle of the eighth century B.c. the Æginetans had already 
attained a commanding position among the commercial states 
of Greece. 

But the epoch of their greatest maritime power belongs to a 
considerably later period—to the century immediately pre- 
ceding the Persian War. The A‘ginetans were undoubtedly 
at this time one of the leading commercial states of Greece, 
and their naval power was more than a match for that of 
Athens, which was indeed still in its infancy. In B.c. 568, 


t Events that have taken place in | 40,000, and the commercial navy 


our own day tend to illustrate and 
explain the importance thus early as- 
sumed by the “Aiginetan rock,” as it 
is contemptuously termed by Mitford. 
The little island of Hydra, off the 
coast of Argolis, which is of less extent 
than Ægina, and much more barren, 
rose under the pressure of circum- 
stances, just before the war of the 
Greek revolution, to be one of the most 
important places in the Archipelago. 
The population was 


estimated at | 


amounted to 150 vessels, some of them 
of considerable size, which carried their 
voyages beyond the limits of the Medi- 
terranean. See Gordon's Hist. of the 
Greek Revolution; Waddington’s Visit 
to Greece, 1823-24, pp. 101-118. Since 
the war the island of Syra has risen 
with almost equal rapidity. 

5 Hphorus, l. c. 

® Concerning the date, see Clinton, 
F. H. vol. i. pp. 247-250; Grote’s Hist. 
of Greece, vol. ii. pp. 419-433. 
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during the reign of Amasis in Egypt, the Æginetans carried 
on an extensive trade with that country, and had a separate 
settlement at Naucratis, where they are the only European 
Greeks who are mentioned as taking part in the Egyptian 
trade, all the others being Asiatic Greeks from the coast-cities 
of Asia Minor.” But it is remarkable that we hear of no 
colonies of Ægina: a circumstance the more singular, as the 
extremely restricted size of the-island must have rendered it 
incapable of long supporting an extensive population. 

§ 17. Among the cities which in the early ages of Greece 
occupy a prominent place, from their commercial wealth and 
activity, are two others, which, like Megara and Aigina, had sunk 
into a subordinate position during the period when we are most 
familiar with Greek history. Chalcis and Eretria in Eubcea, 
both of them cities of Ionian origin, were at one period among 
the foremost states of the Ionic name; and they not only 
carried on an extensive trade, but founded numerous colonies 
in different parts of the Greek world. One important group 
of these occupied the singular peninsula on the Macedonian 
coast, which derived from the first of them the appellation of 
Chalcidice, though Eretria also appears to have borne its full 
share in the settlement of the numerous towns, with which the 
coasts of the peninsula and its three projecting promontories 
were gradually studded. Methone, the most ancient of these, 
is assigned to a date as early as B.c. 720; the rest appear to 
have followed at uncertain intervals till about B.c. 600. The 
power and opulence of the Eretrians in early days were 
attested by an inscription still extant in the time of Strabo, 
according to which the inhabitants were at one time able to 
display in their sacred processions not less than 3000 hoplites, 
600 horsemen, and 60 chariots.” They were at the same 


7 Herodot. ii. 178. action related by Herodotus (iii. 59), 
8 Strabo indeed asserts that the | which certainly does not point to the 
Æginetans sent out two colonies: one | establishment of a colony properly so 
to Cydonia in Crete, the other to | called; and of the second nothing is 
Umbria (viii. p. 376). But the former | known. 
statement probably refers to the trans- | ° Strabo, x. 1, p. 448. 
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period masters of Andros, Tenos, Ceos, and other neighbouring 
islands.’ 

But the Chalcidians were far from confining their attention 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. At an early period 
(as we have already seen) they extended their voyages to the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, where they founded the colony of 
Cumæ, on the coast of Campania, as well as the important 
towns of 4ancle (afterwards better known as Messana) and 
Rhegium, on the opposite sides of the Sicilian Straits.* 
Naxos also—the earliest of all the Greek colonies in Sicily — 
was of Chalcidic origin; and this, together with its more 
important offspring, Catana and Leontini, continued to be 
always distinguished as “the Chalcidic cities” of the island, 
as opposed to the more flourishing and powerful Dorian cities. 

It is a sufficient proof of the important position held by 
these two cities of Eubæa, that a war which broke out between 
them assumed such grave proportions as to induce many of 
the other states of Greece to take part in the quarrel. Even 
some of the Asiatic cities sent forces to the assistance of the 
two rivals; the Samians supporting the Chalcidians, while the 
Milesians lent their aid to the Eretrians.? It was in return 
for this that at a later period the Hretrians, though already 
much fallen in power, sent a small squadron to the assistance 
of Miletus at the time of the Ionic revolt, B.c. 4994 A still 
more decisive evidence of the commercial importance of these 
two cities in early days is to be found in the fact, that after 
the general introduction of coined money into Greece, the 
standard in most general use, after the Alginetan, was known 
by the name of the Euboic—a designation which subsequently 


1 Strabo, l. e. Herodotus mentions, | Himera also, on the north coast of Sicily, 


among the suitors for the hand of Aga- | was a joint colony from Zancle, and the 
rista, the daughter of Cleisthenes, | pareut city of Chalcis (Thucyd. vi. 5). 
Lysanias, from Eretria, “which was | Thucyd. i. 15; Herodot. v. 99. 
at that time a flourishing city” (amd The date of this war, as well as all 
"Epetpins avbebons rotrov tov xpévov. | further details concerning it, are un- 
Herodot. vi. 127), This was about B.c. known; but it may probably be assigned 
590. | to the sixth century B.C. 
* Thucyd. vi. 4; Strabo, vi. p. 257. . + Herodot. l. c. 
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fell into disuse as the commercial greatness of Chalcis and 
Eretria became a thing of the past.° 

§ 17. While several of the smaller states of Greece, at this 
time, occupied so prominent a position, it is remarkable that 
Athens, which was destined, at a later period, to eclipse all rivals 
by its commercial and maritime supremacy, held as yet but a 
very subordinate place. We have seen how long the Athenians 
had to contend with the neighbouring state of Megara for the 
possession of Salamis: and at a considerably later period they 
were still unable to cope at sea with the Alginetans, and were 
compelled to have recourse to the aid of the Corinthians, who 
furnished them with twenty ships, in order to raise their fleet 
to an equality with that of their rivals. It was Themistocles 
who first raised the Athenian fleet to the position of supremacy 
which it subsequently enjoyed ; and the result of his efforts, 
which were made with a view to the war with gina, was 
fortunately accomplished just in time for the great struggle 
with Persia.” But though the sudden development of energy 
and power on the part of the Athenians, which followed the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids, doubtless gave increased vigour 
to their commercial activity, they were still far from occupying 
a foremost place among Greek cities in this respect. Even 
after the Persian War, we find Æschylus referring to the 
silver mines of Laurium as the principal source of the wealth 
and power of Athens, without any allusion to its trade or 
shipping.® 

§ 18. From the above brief review of the colonies and com- 


5 The relations between the three 
standards of money used in Greece are 
still very obscure. But it is certain 
that, as stated in the text, the Augine- 
tan and Euboie were the two most 
prevalent in early times, while the Attic 
did not come into general use till a 
later time. Its adoption was probably 
owing at least as much to the care 
bestowed by the Athenians upon their 
coinage, and the large amount of silver 
furnished them by the mines of Lau- 


| mercial relations. 


rium as to the extension of their com- 
(See the passage 
in Aristophanes, Rane, v. 720-5, where 


| the writer dwells upon the estimation 


in which the Athenian coinage was 
held “among the Greeks and bar- 
barians everywhiere.”) 

€ Herodotus, vi. 89-93. 

7 Id. vii. 144. 

8 apyúpov TAY TLS avTots ESTL, ONTavpòS 

xlovós. 
Æschyl, Perse, v, 238. 
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mercial relations of the Greeks, during the three centuries 
that preceded the Persian War, it will sufficiently appear 
that before the year B.c. 500, they had not only become well 
acquainted with the whole of the Mediterranean Sea, as well as 
the more inland waters of the Euxine, but had established 
colonies on a large portion of its shores and islands, all of 
which became the means of diffusing, within a circle more or 
less extensive, Hellenic ideas and Hellenic cultivation. But 
as yet everything beyond the basin of these inland seas was 
either wholly unknown to the. Greeks or known to them only 
from the reports of other nations. No Greek navigator had 
ever ventured on the waters of the Western Ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, or on those of the Erythraan Sea, that 
bathed the southern shores of Asia. No adventurous traveller 
had sought to penetrate to the recesses of Aithiopia or India. 
What faint rumours might have reached the Greeks concern- 
ing these distant lands were derived only from the Egyptians, 
the Pheenicians, and in later times from the Persians. 

§ 19. There are few subjects upon which full information 
would be more interesting than that of the early relations of the 
Greeks with their more civilized neighbours of the East; but, 
unfortunately, there are few in regard to which we are more 
totally devoid of any trustworthy records. The unquestionable 
fact of the derivation of their alphabetical writing from the 
Pheenicians ; the numerous allusions in the Homeric poems 
to Phoenician arts and manufactures; as well as the strong in- . 
ternal evidence of the resemblance of early Greek works of 
art with those of Asia,—all conspire to prove how strong must 
have been the influence of the Asiatic civilization upon their 
then ruder neighbours, and this in itself shows that there must 
have been frequent and long-continued intercourse between 
them from a very early period.®, The colonies in Asia Minor 


° Recent researches have also shown | putation of their money—the talent, 
that the Greek system of weights, | the mina, and the drachm—was almost 
which was applicd also to the com- | certainly derived from that of Babylon. 

12 (ee 
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were undoubtedly the main stepping-stones of such an inter- 
course, and the great and rapid development of those colonies, 
though owing in great measure to the natural resources of 
their fertile and luxuriant territories, was doubtless materially 
aided by their early intercourse with the Hast, through means 
of their Lydian neighbours. At the same time, we cannot 
doubt that the Greeks continued to carry on extensive com- 
mercial intercourse with the Phcenicians themselves; and not- 
withstanding the jealousy that may have very naturally existed 
between the two nations, it is remarkable that we do not hear 
of a single hostile collision between them. We know that 
there existed at one time Phoenician settlements in Thasos, 
Rhodes, Thera, and other islands of the Augean, which were 
subsequently occupied by Greek colonists, so far as we learn, 
without opposition? It is still more remarkable that the 
Pheenicians should apparently have opposed no obstacle to the 
establishment of Greek colonies in the large and fertile island 
of Cyprus, which was situated in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and had been in the first instance occupied almost 
entirely by Phoenician colonists.* As we find them in Sicily, 
gradually, but peaceably, giving way before the increasing’ 
power and influence of the Greek colonists *—so they appear 
to have elsewhere quietly retired betore the encroachments of 


(See Brandis, Das Münz- Mass- und Ge- Paros in the seventh century B.c, (Mo- 
wichtswesen in Vorder Asien, 8vo, Berlin, vers, Die Phénizier, vol. ii. p. 277; 
1866.) It is impossible to determine Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 84), one of 
the period at which this system passed whom was the poet Archilochus. 
into useamong the Grecks; but it may | * The whole subject of the Greek 
probably have accompanied the intro- colonies in Cyprus, and their relations 
duction of coined money, the invention | with the Phoenicians, is extremely ob- 
of which is distinctly ascribed by He-  suure. The only cities that seem to 
rodotus to the Lydians (i. 94); a state- _ have been unquestionably of Greek 
ment there is no reason to dispute. _ origin are Salamis, Soli, and Marium 
1 Thus we find Xenophon, less than (Scylax), and the dates of the founda- 
three centuries B.C., referring toa Phoe- | tion of these are wholly uncertain. 
nician ship of great size, which he had | The traditions connecting them with 
seen evidently in one of the Athenian | Athens and Attica are almost certainly 
ports (iconomiea, €. 8, § 11). fictitious; but the fact of their Attic 
2 In the case of Thasos, which had | origin may be true, though the legends 
been one of the principal Phoenician | themselves are inventions. 
colonies in the Augean, we know that; 4 Thucyd. vi. 2. 
it was occupied by Greek settlers from ` 
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their more enterprising rivals. But of the nature and extent 
of the commercial relations which must haye continued to 
subsist between the two nations, we are wholly ignorant. 

§ 20. Somewhat more information has been preserved to us 
concerning the early relations of the Greeks with Heypt. Here 
the traditionary policy of the Egyptians, which had maintained 
the exclusion of all foreigners, as rigidly as was the case in 
China and Japan down to a recent period, was broken through 
by Psammetichus, who (as we have already seen) established 
himself on the throne by the aid of Ionian and Carian mer- 
cenaries (about B.c. 660), and in gratitude for this assistance 
opened the trade with Egypt to their countrymen.’ As in the 
similar cases already alluded to, this permission was, in the 
first instance, restricted toa single port; all trade was confined 
to the Canopic or western mouth of the Nile, where the city 
of Naucratis became the emporium of Greek commerce, in 
which a large number of Greek merchants and others per- 
manently settled. It never was a Greek colony, properly so 
called, as it is erroneously termed by Strabo and later writers ;° 
but the Greek merchants who settled there obtained consider- 
able privileges, which were afterwards extended by Amasis 
(B.c. 570-526), and they seem to have formed a regular com- 
munity or corporation under the direction and control of 
officers elected by themselves. They were allowed also the 
exercise of their own religious rites, and they erected there a 
temple called the Hellenium, which was built conjointly by 
the Ionian, Dorian, and Æolian cities that participated in the 
trade, with the exception of Miletus and Samos, each of which 
had its own peculiar sanctuary.’ gina also, the only city of 
European Greece that is mentioned in connection with this 
account, had its separate temple of Zeus.2 Of the trade 


5 Herodotus, ii. 152-154. carnassus, and Phaselis, of Dorian ; and 
€ Strabo, xvii. 1, § 18, p. 801. Mytilene alone of Molian race (Hero- 
7 The cities that united in the foun- | dot. ii. 178). 
dation of the common temple were: 8 The above account of the Greek 
Chios, Teos, Phocsea, and Clazomenz, | factory—to use a modern term, which 
of Ionic origin; Rhodes, Cnidus, Hali- | is almost exactly applicable—at Nau- 
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carried on by the Greeks we only learn incidentally that wine 
formed an important article—as we are told, that Charanus, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, had gone to Naucratis with 
a cargo of Lesbian wine, when he fell in love with the cele- 
brated courtezan Rhodopis.’ 

After the opening of Egypt to the Greeks, it appears to 
have been not unfrequently visited by travellers, not for com- 
mercial purposes, but either simply to view its wonders, of 
which it was reputed to contain more than any other land,’ or 
for the purpose of obtaining instruction in that recondite 
wisdom which the Egyptian priests were supposed to possess. 
The visit of Pythagoras, with this latter object, appears to be 
well authenticated, and may be placed between B.c. 560 and 540; 
during the reign of Amasis, who, as we learn from Herodotus, 
especially favoured the intercourse with foreigners. The poet 
Alcæus had also been in Egypt at a somewhat earlier period ; ” 
the visit of the historian Hecatæus probably took place before 
the end of the same century. 

§ 21. Pythagoras is reported to have in like manner visited 
Babylon, in order to learn from the Chaldean priests; but 
this statement rests on more doubtful authority, and we have 
no account of any other Greek traveller visiting that city 
before the time of Herodotus. But the Phoenicians undoubt- 
edly maintained active commercial intercourse with the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian capitals, long before the rise of the 
Persian empire: and there could be nothing to prevent a 
Greek from joining one of these caravans from Tyre or Sidon. 
We know also that Antimenidas, the brother of the poet 
Alceus, actually served in the army of the king of Babylon, 
to whom he is said to have rendered important assistance.* 
Such an occurrence could hardly be an isolated case, and it 


cratis is derived wholly from Herodotus | of Amasis. 

(ii. 178, who speaks from personal ° Strabo, xvii. p. S08. 

knowledge as to the state ot things 1 Herodot. ii. 35. 

existing when he visited Egypt, and 2 Strabo, i. p. 37. 

could readily obtain authentic infor- 3 Strabo, xiii. p. 617; Alcæi Fragm. 


mation at least as far back as thereign | 33, ed. Bergk. 
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therefore serves to show that there must have existed at this 
early period (about B.c. 590-580) more intercourse with the 
great cities of the interior of Asia than we are generally led 
to suppose. 

The rise of the Persian monarchy, and especially the con- 
quest of the Greek cities of Asia Minor by the Persian general 
Harpagus, must have excited a greatly increased amount of 
interest concerning the interior of Asia, and when the inhabit- 
ants of Miletus or Samos found themselves the subjects of the 
Great King, who had his abode by the distant waters of the 
Euphrates or Choaspes, they would naturally become curious 
to learn all they could concerning the remoter provinces of the 
empire. The continuous official intercourse that must have 
been maintained between the capital and the satrapies of Asia 
Minor, would afford them increased facilities for obtaining 
such information, and though the case of the Greek physician 
Democedes, who was carried a captive to Susa, where he rose 
to great distinction at the court of Darius, may have been an 
isolated one, it is scarcely possible but that somewhat similar 
occurrences must have from time to time led to direct commu- 
nication with the royal cities. Again, the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, when the fleets of the Ionian and Æolian Greeks 
found themselves associated with the levies of the Persian 
monarch from the most distant provinces of his dominions, 
would at once have stimulated their curiosity and afforded 
them increased opportunities of gratifymg it. But it was 
probably not till after the Persian War and the expedition of 
Xerxes, that it was possible for a Greek to obtain that full and 
complete knowledge of all the provinces of the Persian Empire, 
the extent and accuracy of which surprise us in the pages of 
Herodotus. 


4 Herodot. iii. 129-138. 
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SECTION 8.—Physical Philosophers. 


§ 1. The same period which witnessed this great extension of 
the practical knowledge of the inhabited world possessed by the 
Greeks, beheld also the first imperfect attempts among them 
at what may be called scientific geography. The sixth cen- 
tury before the Christian era was an age of remarkable in- 
tellectual activity among the Greeks, and was marked at once 
by the first rise of prose writing and by the earliest recorded 
essays of philosophical speculation. THALES of MILETTUS, the 
founder of the Ionic school of philosophy, is generally recog- 
nized also as the founder of physical science among the Greeks.° 
But it is extremely difficult to ascertain what were really the 
views that he entertained or the doctrines that he taught. It 
is admitted that he left nothing in writing : and the statements 
of later authors concerning his philosophical tenets are fre- 
quently at variance with one another, and have every ap- 
pearance of being adapted to a more adyanced condition of 
scientific speculation. Thus we are told by Herodotus, that 
he predicted the eclipse of the sun which separated the Median 
and Lydian armies under Cyaxares and Alyattes,® and accord- 
ing to later authorities, he correctly explained the causes of 
eclipses both of the sun and moon, attributing the latter to 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and moon, and 
the former to the interposition of the moon between the sun 
and the earth." We are even told that he first instituted the 
division of the heavens into five zones, with a meridian cutting 


5 There is much discrepancy in the | but it appears to have been satisfac- 
statements of ancient authors concern- _ torily fixed by the investigations of the 
ing the date of Thales and the period | Astronomer Royal at B.c. 585, which 
at which he flourished. The subject is | agrees with the date given by Pliny 
fully investigated by Sir G. Lewis, who | (ii. 12, § 53), of 170 v.c.” (eeSir G. 
arrives at the conclusion that “the , Lewis, l. e. p. 87.) 


active part of the life of Thales maybe | 7 Plutarch de Placit. Philosoph. ii. 24. 
referred with confidence to the first | | He was also clearly of opinion that 
half of the sixth century B.c.” (Astro- | the moon derived its light from the sun, 
nomy of the Ancients, p. 80.) an opinion which was strangely aban- 


6 The date of this eclipse has also doned by Anaximander and others of 
been the subject of much controversy. his successors (Ibid. 27). 
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through them from north to south, and an oblique line called 
the zodiac passing through the three inner zones, and corre- 
sponding to the course of the sun.? It is difficult to believe 
that so much astronomical knowledge was coupled with the 
vulgar notion of the earth being a plane surface; and later 
philosophers undoubtedly supposed Thales to have been ac- 
quainted with the spherical form of the earth, and to have 
placed it in the centre of the universe, according to the system 
generally received in later times.? But other accounts, which 
appear to be sanctioned by Aristotle, represent him as stating 
that the earth was supported by water, upon which it floated, 
like a log, or a ship; a strange idea, which certainly seems to 
imply that he regarded the earth, or at least the known world, 
as a plane surface. 

Thales is also said to have speculated upon the causes of the 
annual inundation of the Nile, a phenomenon which must 
have attracted the attention of the Greeks as soon as they 
began habitually to frequent the ports of Egypt. But the 
statement that he had himself visited that country, and derived 
from the Egyptian priests the foundation of his philosophical 
speculations, is in all probability apocryphal. 

§ 2. It is unnecessary to follow the crude speculations of the 
philosophers that succeeded Thales in regard to the nature 
and movements of the heavenly bodies, and their relations 


8 Plutarch de Placit. Philosoph. it. | 1 Aristot. de Colo. ii. 13, § 7. of 3& 
12. But this statement is ushered in | èp’ USaros resha (Thy viv) * ToõTov yàp 
with the expression: “Thales, Pytha- : àpxaiðrarov mapeAngpapey roy Adyov, 
goras, and his disciples, divide the őv paow eimeiy toy Oadfv Thy Miahouoy, 
heavens,” &e. There can be little ds d1a rò TAwThy elvai pévovosav orep 
doubt that the conclusions in question | údov, Ñ Ti TowodToy Etepov. He is said 
really belonged to Pythagoras and his | to have accounted for earthquakes by 
disciples: and Plutarch himself says | the fluctuations of this water, on which 
that Pythagoras was the first to dis- | the earth rested. Seneca, Nat. Quest. 
cover the obliquity of the zodiac (l. ¢.). — iii. 13; Plut. de Plae. Phil. iit. 15. 

® This is distinctly asserted by Plu- 2 Plut. op. cit. iv. 1; Diodor. i. 38. 
tarch. @adjs, kal of Srwixol. kal oi àm | He was apparently the first author of 
avrTay, cbaipoeion thy viv, de Plac. Phil. | the theory which ascribed the swelling 
Ui. 10; of and @drew tiv viv wéony, | of the Nile to the opposition of the 
ibid. 11. But the same remark as in | Etesian winds; one of the views com- 
the preceding note applies in this case bated by Herodotus (ii. 20). 
also. 
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with the earth: theories in some instances so fanciful that 
they seem dictated solely by the desire to invent something 
different from the views of preceding writers. Even in regard 
to the earth itself they seem to have adopted views of which 
it is difficult to conceive the origin. Thus, ANAXIMANDER is 
said to have held that the earth was of cylindrical form, like 
a stone pillar; the inhabited part being apparently the circular 
upper surface? Some of his astronomical speculations were 
equally fanciful and unfoundel. But notwithstanding these 
absurdities, Anaximander was the author of one of the most 
important steps in geographical science by being the first to 
publish a map of the earth’s surface: an invention ascribed to 
him by all ancient writers on the subject.* There can be 
little doubt that the bronze tablet, which was brought by the 
Milesian Aristagoras to Sparta in B.C. 500, on which, according 
to Herodotus, there was engraved “the whole circuit of the 
earth, and every sea and all rivers ” was in substance a reproduc- 
tion of this original map of Anaximander.’ It probably differed 
but little from that subsequently drawn up by Hecatzus. 

To Anaximander is also generally attributed the invention 
of the gnomon, or primitive sun-dial; an instrument of great 
importance in the progress of geographical, as well as astro- 
nomical science. It continued for ages to supply the only 
means practically known to the Greeks for the direct determi- 
nation of terrestrial latitudes. 


3 Plut. Plae. Phil. iii. 10; Origen | seen at Sparta, which is in accordance 
(Hippolytus) Philosoph. i. p. 11. with the statement that it was an Ionic 
Anaximander was the disciple and | invention. 
successor of Thales. His birth is fixed € Diog. Laert. ii, 1. Suidas, v. 
in 610, and his death in 547 B.c. ’Avatiuavbpos, yyouwy, and iAiorpémoy. 
4 Eratosthenes ap. Strab. i. 1, §11, , According to Herodotus, however, who 
p- 7; Diog. Laert. ii. 1, § 2; Agathe- | lived little more than a century after 
mer. Geograph. i. 1. Anaximander, the use of the gnomon 
5 Herod. v. 49. rte 54 és Adyous ite, | and the polus (another instrument re- 
ós Aakedaimdvior Aéyouct, Exwv xdAKeov | sembling a dial) was derived by the 
nivara èv T@yis iadons meplodos éveré- | Greeks from the Babylonians (Hero- 
TUNTO, Kal Oddacod Te waco, Kal moTapol | dot. ii. 109). Itis highly probable that 
adyres. It appears from the expres- | they were in fact only introduced by 
sions of the historian as if this was the | Anaximander, not invented by him. 
first map of the kind that had been | 
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§ 3. ANAXIMENES, the successor of Anaximander, and the third 
in the series of Ionic philosophers, is said to have held that the 
earth was of irregular quadrangular form, a flat trapezium, 
which was supported by the air beneath it, in consequence of 
its pressing it down like the lid of a vessel” He maintained 
also that the sun and stars did not descend beneath the earth, 
and rise again at its other extremity, which appears to have 
been the prevalent doctrine in his day, but that they were 
carried round the earth, at a great distance, and that the 
light of the sun was intercepted during the night by high 
mountains.® » 

§ 4. PYTHAGORAS and his immediate followers were the first 
to introduce among the Greeks a cosmical philosophy some- 
what more approaching to the truth. As that celebrated philo- 
sopher left nothing in writing, it is in many cases impossible 
to distinguish what was really taught by the master, and what 
was added by his disciples. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the leading physical doctrines ascribed to him were really 
held by Pythagoras himself, and they have been transmitted 
to us with unusual clearness. According to this system, as 
explained by Aristotle,’ the earth was a sphere, which was not 
situated in the centre of the universe, but in common with 
the sun, moon, the planets, and the fixed stars, revolved around 
a central fire, which occupied the middle point of the whole 
system. Besides these, there was another body, named anti- 


7 Aristot. de Ceelo, ii. 13, § 10; Plut. 
Plac. Phil. iii. 10. 

The age of Anaximenes is not de- 
termined with certainty, but he was 
certainly intermediate between Anaxi- 
mander and Anaxagoras, and may be 
regarded as having flourished in the 
last half of the sixth century B.C. (See 
Sir G. Lewis, Hist. of Ane. Astron. 

. 99.) 

PS Plut. Plae. Phil. ii.13, 19; Origen. 
Philosophumena, p. 12. 

It is evidently this last opinion which 
is referred to by Aristotle as held by 
“ many of the ancient meteorologers,’ 
without naming Anaximenes (Meteorol. 


il. 1, § 16). 

°? Aristot. de Celo, ii. 18. The doc- 
trine is attributed by Aristotle to “ the 
Pythagoreans,” not to the master him- 
self: but as Pythagoras himself left 
nothing in writing, the only definite 
information as to his opinions was 
necessarily derived from the writings 
of his disciples. The earliest of these, 
whose works were extant in later times, 
was Philolaus (a contemporary of So- 
crates), to whom the system described 
by Aristotle is expressly ascribed by 
Stobeus (Eclog. Phys. i. 22), and by 
Plutarch (Plae. Phil. iii. 18). 
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chthon, as the opposite or counterpoise of the world, which in 
like manner revolved round the central fire, but was never 
visible from the earth. The nature and purpose of this last 
body it is not easy to determine :! but it is unnecessary for 
our present object to enter into any detailed examination 
of this curious and complicated system, which was founded 
almost entirely upon abstract theoretical speculations.? Even 
the important conclusion that the earth was of spherical form, 
seems to have not been derived from mathematical observa- 
tions, but to have been an arbitrary assumption based upon 
the idea that a sphere was the most perfect of all forms. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Pythagoreans continued 
steadily to maintain the globular form of the earth, which 
may be considered as the fundamental principle of scientific 
geography. ‘The same doctrine was held also by Parmenides 
and his followers of the Eleatic school:* while among the 
Tonic philosophers the primitive belief in the flatness of the 
earth continued to maintain its ground down to a compara- 
tively late period. Thus, we are distinctly told that Anaxa- 
goras, who was fully a generation later’ than Hecateus, and 
not many years older than Herodotus, still adhered to the 
doctrine of Anaximenes, that the earth was a plane surface, 
which on account of its flatness was buoyed up and sustained 
by the air beneath it. We cannot, therefore, wonder that the 


1 It must not be supposed that it | centre of the universe. 


had anything in common with the 
Antichthon of Pomponius Mela, which 
was merely a fictitious continent in the 
southern hemisphere, devised for the 
purpose of balancing the land in the 
northern hemisphere. 

2 Jt is fully investigated by Sir G. 
Lewis (Astronomy of the Ancients, pp. 
124-128), who justly points out that it 
has nothing in common with the Co- 
pernican system, with which it has 
been erroneously identified by some 
modern writers. In the scheme of 
Pythagoras (or Philolaus), the sun, 
like the earth, moved round the central 
fire, instead of being itself fixed in the 


3? According to Diogenes of Laertius, 
Parmenides was the first to maintain 
that the earth was spherical, and was 
situated in the centre of the universe 
(ix. 3, § 21). His claim to priority is 
doubtful, but it seems certain that he 
held the doctrines in question, and 
perbaps was the first to put them forth 
clearly. 

+ Origen (Hippolytus), Philosoph. 
p. 14. The same view appears to have 
been entertained by Democritus ulso, 
who belonged to the next generation 
after Anaxagoras, and was a contem- 
porary of Socrates (Aristot. de Cælo, ii. 
13, § 10). 
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popular belief on this subject continued unshaken, and was 
shared by the two eminent writers to whom we have just 
adverted. 

To Pythagoras is also distinctly ascribed the application of 
the division already adopted of the heavens into zones, to the 
terrestrial globe also. Of these the central or equatorial zone 
was supposed to be uninhabitable on account of heat: between 
this and the two polar zones, the arctic and antarctic, lay the 
temperate, or as he called them the summer and winter zones, 
which alone were habitable.’ Other writers, however, assign 
the merit of first introducing this division to Parmenides, who 
was about a generation later than Pythagoras.6 It would 
certainly seem as if such a relation between the circles of the 
heavens and the corresponding circles on the earth naturally 
involved the supposition that the earth was situated in the 
centre of the universe: a doctrine which was certainly held by 
the later Pythagoreans, but not, as has been just pointed out, 
by the great philosopher himself, or his immediate disciples. 

§ 5. How far the speculations of these early Greek philoso- 
phers may have been influenced by ideas derived from the Hast 
or from Egypt, is a question which we have no means of deter- 
mining. The statements of the later Greek authors on the 
subject are vague and contradictory, and it is remarkable, that 
in the case of Pythagoras—the only one in which the evidence 
of his intercourse with Egypt is of any value—the system 
ascribed to him by Aristotle (a really trustworthy witness) is 
wholly at variance with the astronomical views of the Egyp- 
tians. The question, however, is fortunately one that has 
little importance in regard to the subject of the present work. 
The descriptive and physical geography of the Greeks cer- 
tainly developed themselves independently, with little or no 
influence from without, and the cosmographical or astronomical 


5 The statement of Plutarch (de | seems probable that the statement in 
Plac. Philos. iii. 14), who ascribes this | the text represenis correctly the idea 
division to Pythagoras, is confused and | which he intended to convey. 
unintelligible as to the details, but it | © Posidonius ap. Strab. ii, 2. p. 94. 
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theories of the earlier philosophers appear to have produced 
little impression. There seems to be no doubt (as has been 
already pointed out) that the spherical form of the earth was 
known to several of these philosophers,—whether derived from 
their own. mathematical observations, or from communication 
with the learned men of other nations: but an idea so con- 
trary to the ordinary impressions of mankind’ would win its 
way but slowly, and, accordingly, it is not till a much later 
period that we find it assuming the position of a recognized 
truth. 


7 Dr. Whewell justly remarks in his | mathematical training; but these will 
History of the Inductive Sciences, vol.i. | inall ages be comparatively few. Even 
p. 115, 8rd edit. that “the establish- | at the present day, of the thousands of 
ment of the globular form of the earth | half-educated persons who believe the 
is an important step in astronomy, for | world to be round, a yery large part 
it is the first of those conditions, di- | would be able to give no other reason 
rectly opposed to the apparent evidence | for their belief, than that people are in 
of the senses, which astronomy irre- | the habit of sailing round it: a con- 
sistibly proves.” The proof is indeed | elusive proof indeed, but one that was 
easy to a mind that has received a | never known to the Greeks. 
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NOTE A, p. 96. 


DATE OF FOUNDATION OF CYRENE. 


Tue history of the foundation of Cyrene by a colony from Thera 
is related in full by Herodotus, but he gives us no clue to the date. 
This is, however, assigned by Eusebius to the year B.c. 631, a date 
which, as pointed out by Mr. Clinton, is consistent with a state- 
ment of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. vi. 3), that Cyrene was founded 
about 300 years before the archonship of Simonides (s.c. 311), and 
is further confirmed by the statement of Herodotus that Cyrene 
was governed in succession by four kings of the name of Battus, 
and four of that of Arcesilaus (Herodot. iv. 163). It was the last 
of these Arcesilai, the eighth in descent from Battus, whose victory 
at the Pythian games, in B.C, 466, was celebrated by Pindar (Pyth. 
iv. v. 65; Schol. ad Pind. iv. 1). The date may therefore be con- 
sidered as well established, at least within a few years. But 
Eusebius himself in another passage represents Cyrene as founded 
by the Thebans (obviously a mistake for Thereans), under the 
command of Battus, 128 years before, in the second year of the 
fifth Olympiad, or B.c. 759 (Euseb. Chron. ad ann. 1257). And as 
this notice is confirmed by Hieronymus and Syncellus, as well 
as by the Armenian version of Eusebius, there is no doubt that 
the error proceeds from Husebius himself. 

The origin of this double version of the date is in this instance 
wholly unaccountable, for the colony in both cases is distinctly 
referred ‘to as that led by Battus; and the circumstantial account 
given by Herodotus, from the traditions of the Cyrenæans them- 
selves (iv. 154, init.), excludes the supposition of any former 
settlement. The point is important, as showing the probable 
worthlessness of the earlier dates in other similar cases, not a few 
instances of which are found in the chronicles of Eusebius and 
Hieronymus. 


5 See Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. vol. i. p. 204. 
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NOTE B, p. 99. 


DATES ASSIGNED BY THE GREEK CHRONOLOGERS TO THE 
COLONIES IN THE EUXINE. 


There is considerable uncertainty with respect to the dates of the 
foundation of many of these colonies in the Euxine. Those given 
by the author generally known as Scymnus Chius are apparently 
trustworthy, and consistent with one another, as well as with the 
probable progress of colonization under the circumstances. He 
appears, indeed, as we shall hereafter see, to have had good autho- 
rities for his description of the Euxine. But the case is quite 
otherwise with the dates given by the later chronologers, Eusebius 
and his followers Hieronymus and Syncellus. Here, indeed, we 
not unfrequently find a double set of dates, inconsistent with 
each other, just as in the case already examined of Thera. Thus, 
within a few years after the alleged foundation of Cyrene, we find 
in Eusebius, under the first year of the sixth Olympiad (B.c. 756), 
the notice, “ In Ponto Trapezus conditur;” and the same statement 
is copied from him by Syneellus. Hieronymus, on the contrary, 
omits Trapezus at this date, but inserts at Ol. 7. 3 (B.c. 750), 
“ Aradus insula condita: Cyzicus condita,” a notice which is not 
found either in Eusebius or Syncellus. Now we know from good 
authority that Trapezus, as well as the neighbouring cities of 
Cotyora and Cerasus, was a colony from Sinope,’ not direct from 
Miletus; and the foundation of Sinope is assigned by Eusebius 
himself to the year B.c. 629, or 127 years after that of its offspring ! 
There is, indeed, an obscure tradition, preserved by Scymnus 
Chius (v. 947), that there was an earlier Milesian settlement at 
Sinope,. which was destroyed by the Cimmerian invasion; and 
Mr. Clinton supposes that this may have subsisted long enough to 
have become the parent of Trapezus. But this is a gratuitous 
assumption, in order to vindicate the credit of Husebius, who does 
not himself make any allusion to such an earlier colony. 

Again, in the case of Cyzicus, its foundation is first mentioned 
by Eusebius himself, at Ol. 26. 2 (B.c. 675);1 while his copyist 


9 Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, § 22; Steph. | year B.C. 1276, just three years before 

Byz. s. v. TpaweCots; Arrian, Peripl. the Expedition of the Argonauts (!); 

Eux. c. 1. but this mythical legend has of course 
1 He has, indeed, a notice at a much | no connection with the question we are 

earlier period, according to which Cy- | now considering. 

zicus was originally founded in the 
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Hieronymus, who had previously noticed its foundation in 750, 
inserts it again at Ol. 24. 2 (B.c. 682), seven years before the date 
of Eusebius (Cyzicus condita est et Locri in Italia). Cyzicus was, 
according to the concurrent testimony of all the best authorities,’ 
a Milesian colony; Joannes Lydus alone (a very late writer) 
represents it as a Megarian one. In order to reconcile the two 
accounts, as well as the two dates of Hieronymus, Mr. Clinton 
supposes that it was first founded by the Milesians, in B.c. 750, 
and that this settlement having decayed, it received a second 
colony from Megara. But it was certainly recognized in after 
times as a Milesian colony, so that this supposition is clearly unte- 
nable, and the authority of Joannes Lydus is worth very little. 
The later date for its foundation is certainly by far the more 
probable in itself, and the authority of Eusebius is at least 
preferable to that of Hieronymus. 

Mr. Clinton has recourse to a similar expedient in several other 
cases where different, and often widely diverging, dates are given 
for the foundation of the same colony; and it is no doubt a 
plausible mode of reconciling such differences in all cases where 
there is reason to believe that both dates rest upon adequate autho- 
rity. But it may well be questioned whether this is the case with 
the chronology of Eusebius, or still more of Hieronymus, for the 
seventh and eighth centuries B.c. We are in almost all cases 
ignorant of the sources from which they derived the notices 
appended to their chronological tables, but it is sufficiently clear 
that these were taken from very multifarious authorities, and it 
seems probable that they in many instances wrote down without 
hesitation whatever they found immediately to their hand, with- 
out troubling themselves about having elsewhere recorded a dif- 
ferent date for the same event. In regard to the more important 
dates, such as the Trojan War, the foundation of Carthage, and the 
age of Homer and Hesiod, the chronographers themselves notice 
the discrepancy of their authorities. In regard to less consider- 
able events they have not thought fit to do so, but it is not the 
less probable that the same cause was in operation, and that their 
different chronological statements were simply derived from dif- 
ferent authorities, which they did not attempt to reconcile. 


2 Strab. xiv. p. 685; Plin. M. N. | an Ionian colony, which probably 
v. 82, § 142; Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. | means a Milesian one. 
1. v. 1075. Apollonius himself calls it 
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There were doubtless current in most of the Greek colonies that 
rose to be considerable cities many floating traditions as to their 
foundation—about as trustworthy as those which ascribe the 
foundation of the Tower of London to Julius Cæsar, and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford to Alfred; and these would be naturally taken 
up by the local historians, and reduced to that definite chrono- 
logical form with which writers of the Alexandrian school sought 
to disguise the imperfection of their materials. A careful exami- 
nation of the chronological notices given by Eusebius and Hiero- 
nymus for the four centuries from the Trojan War to the First 
Olympiad, will sufficiently show the utterly uncritical character 
of the compilation; aud although there were undoubtedly some- 
what better materials at their command for the two centuries that 
followed, they were not likely to apply more skill and care to the 
employment of them. It may, indeed, surprise us to find that 
there was often so much uncertainty as to the date of the settle- 
ment of important colonies at so late a period as the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.C., but the fact is indisputable, explain it how 
we may. Allowance must always be made for the tendency of all 
local writers—and every city of Greek origin had its local histo- 
rian—to exaggerate the antiquity of their native city; and it is 
probably from such sources that many of the notices in Eusebius 
and Hieronymus have, directly or indirectly, proceeded. In almost 
every case where there is good independent testimony, this is found 
to be in favour of the later date. 


NOTE C, p. 109. 


THE “ THALASSOCRATIES” OF CASTOR. 


I cannot bring myself to attach any historical value to the list of 
« Thalassocraties,” or “ Empires of the Sea,” which has been pre- 
served to us by Eusebius in his Chronicle. In the first book, 
where he gives the list in a connected form (though much muti- 
lated in our MSS.), he distinctly cites it on the authority of 
Diodorus; but it is generally supposed that that author must 
have derived it from the work of one Castor, a Rhodian, who wrote 
in the time of Julius Cæsar, and was the author of a special work, 
entitled 'Araypap) tov OadAaccoxparyodvrwy (Suidas, s. v. Kdorwp). 
The catalogue in question has been recently made the subject of a 
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careful investigation by the Chevalier Bunsen (Egypts Place in 
Universal History, vol. iii. pp. 612-639), who ascribes to it an im- 
portance and authority far beyond what I can see anything to 
justify. 

An obvious difficulty presents itself in the first instance in 
regard to the precise meaning of the phrase “Dominion of the 
Sea,” or how its exact duration was to be determined. Thus, 
when we are told that the Milesians or the Phoceans held the 
dominion of the sea (“ mare obtinuerunt”)* for a certain number- 
of years, it is difficult to understand by what rule that particular 
interval was selected out of the long period during which those 
two cities carried on extensive commerce, and must have possessed 
considerable maritime power. In modern times, when at least 
our historical information is complete, how could we define the 
period during which the Dutch or the Spaniards were rulers of 
the seas, though there undoubtedly was a time when those nations 
were among the most formidable naval powers in Europe? In the 
middle ages, again, the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians were for a 
long period the chief maritime powers in the Mediterranean, but it 
would be very difficult to define the exact date at which the 
“naval empire” of each began and ended. 

But apart from this difficulty—which might, perhaps, be partly 
solved if we possessed the original work of Castor—it must be 
observed that all the statements transmitted to us refer to the 
period previous to the Persian War, and by far the greater part of 
them to a time concerning which we possess no connected history ; 
and we are almost certain that the contemporaries of Castor could 
possess none. Strabo, who wrote not long after him, and must 
have had access to any sources of information as to the early 
history of the Greek cities and colonies which were available to 
Castor, had evidently no knowledge of any such definite character 
concerning the cities in question. He notices, in vague and 
general terms, the early commercial activity, and the resulting 
wealth and prosperity, of such cities as Miletus, Rhodes, Samos, 
&e., but he has no hint of the exact. period during which such 
prosperity and power was in each case at its acme, or that there 
was any reason for limiting it to any such definite period. The 
notices given by Thucydides and Herodotus in respect to these 


3 eadaccoxparnaay, as the phrase is rendered by Syncellus. 
K 2 
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early ages are equally vague and general. The former writer has, 
indeed, given us two positive dates—the one, of the first sea fight 
between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, which he places in 
B.C. 664; and the other, the construction of the first triremes for 
the Samians, in B.c. 704. But both of these were definite events, 
the dates of which were easily fixed and recorded. If there were 
any similarly definite events that might fairly be taken as marking 
the commencement and duration of each period of naval supre- 
macy, it is strange that no indication of them should appear in 
either of the writers just referred to, or in the valuable and elabo- 
rate work of Strabo. So far from this being the case, it will be 
found that the notices given by the latter author, as well as those 
to be gathered from Herodotus and Thucydides, accord very imper- 
fectly with the chronological summary of Castor.* 

Had the original work of Castor been preserved to us we should 
have been better able to judge of the authorities on which he 
relied, and should perhaps have been able to glean from him 
some scraps of valuable information. But from the other extracts 
and notices from his works preserved to us by Husebius, it seems 
clear that he was one of those Alexandrian chronographers who 
occupied themselves with arranging the early Greek history in a 
definite chronological form, and giving positive statements con- 
cerning periods for which he unquestionably could not possess any 
authentic data. Thus we find him cited as an authority con- 
cerning the early kings of Sicyon, beginning with Adgialeus, those 
of Argos, from Inachus downwards, and of Athens, from Cecrops 
to Theseus. In every case he gives the exact number of years in 
each reign, as well as the succession of the kings, as definitely as 
if he were treating of the Ptolemies in Egypt, or the Seleucidans 
in Syria. But the utter worthlessness of such chronological schemes 
applied to the floating legends of antiquity is now generally 
admitted. The equally definite and positive catalogue of the 
Thalassocraties appears to me equally worthless. For the earlier 
period it is difficult to believe that it rested on any substantial 
basis at all; while even for the later, and historical period, it is 
found so much at variance with the more authentic statements 


+ Herodotus, indeed, distinctly tells | (about B.c. 532-522) was the first after 
us (iii. 122) that Polycrates of Samos, | Minos who attempted to acquire the 
who was a contemporary of Cambyses | dominion of the sea (@aAaccoxparéev). 
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transmitted to us by Herodotus and Thucydides, and involves such 
historical as well as chronological difficulties, that it is utterly 
impossible to rely upon it as an authority. 

How little dependence can be placed upon the brief notices 
appended to the chronological tables of Eusebius and Hieronymus 
‘jin regard to these earlier ages, is shown by numerous instances, 
some of which have been already examined. See Note B, p. 128, 
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CHAPTER V. 


HECAT AUS. 


SECTION 1.—Geography of Hecatzus. 


§ 1. WHILE the early philosophers were thus speculating on 
the general constitution of the universe, and establishing first 
principles in regard to the form and position of the earth, and 
its cosmical relations with the heavenly bodies, there were not 
wanting those who occupied themselves with the more prac- 
tical task of registering the knowledge actually attained 
concerning the inhabited world. The introduction of prose 
writing, as applied to literary composition, did not date 
farther back among the Greeks than the sixth century before 
the Christian era (B.c. 600-500), but one of its earliest applica- 
tions was to the record of geographical, as well as historical, 
facts. The first regular treatise of this kind of which we have 
any distinct account is that of Hecatraus of Miletus, which 
was probably published before the end of the sixth century, 
and is generally referred to by later writers as the first 
systematic description of the world as it was then known to 
the Greeks.’ 

its author was a citizen of distinction in his native city, and 
is repeatedly mentioned by Herodotus as taking a leading 
part in the deliberations of the Ionic cities, especially on the 
occasion of their ill-fated revolt from Persia in B.c. 500.2 He 
must therefore have been at that time a man of mature age 


1 Eratosthenes ap. Strab. i. 1, § 11, | with reference to his historical work, 
p. 7; Agathemerus, i. 1. which appears to have been quite of the 
2 Herodot. v. 36,125; Diodor. x. 25 | same character with those of Acusilaus 
(Exe. Vat. p. 38). Herodotus desig- | and other writers known in later times 
nates him on both these occasions as | as the “ logographers.” 
Aoyoroiws, an expression evidently used 
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and experience; and these notices accord well with the state- 
ment of Suidas, which represents him as flourishing in the 
56th Olympiad (B.c. 520)” We may therefore probably 
assume that his works were composed during the period 
between B.0. 520 and 500. One of these, his “Genealogies,” 
was of a historical character, though principally occupied with 
the mythical legends of the heroic ages; the other, with 
which alone we are here concerned, was entitled a “ Periodus,” 
or Description of the Earth, and contained not merely a 
description of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean and 
its tributary seas, but apparently a general outline of all the 
countries of the world, so far as they were then known, or 
supposed to be known, to the Greeks. Such a comprehensive 
treatise would have been the more valuable to us had it been 
preserved to us in its entirety, as the great work of Herodotus, 
though containing a vast mass of geographical information, 
was not primarily designed for geographical purposes, and 
is therefore far from sienna us a a eula and systematic 
review of the subject. 

Unfortunately the scanty fragments that have been pre- 
served to us of the work of Hecatæus are wholly inadequate 
to enable us to estimate the real extent of the geographical 
information possessed by its author.” The number of citations 
from his treatise is indeed large, but by far the greater 
proportion of these are mere names, quoted by late gramma- 
rians, especially by Stephanus of Byzantium, and convey to 


? Suidas, s. v. ‘Exaraios. nized. 


4 It appears that doubts were enter- 
tained by some of the Alexandrian 
critics as to the authenticity of the 
Periodus extant under the name of 
Hecatæus. But Eratosthenes pro- 
nounced in its favour, on account of 

ne resemblance of style to his other 
work (mioToúpevov éxelvou elvari èk Tijs | 
&AANS avrod ypapas. Strab. i. p. 7). 
The same doubt is alluded to also by 
Athenzeus (ii. 82, p. 70), but the work 
appears to have been generally recog- | 


5 The fragments of Hecateeus have 
been collected and published, with 
copious notes and a life of the author 
by Klausen (8vo. Berolin. 1831), and 
his collection has been republished, 

almost without alteration, by C. Müller 
in his Fragmenta Historicorum Græco- 
rum, vol. i. Didot, Paris, 1841). A 
full account of his life and writings 


| will be found in Colonel Mure’s Histor. y 


of Greek Literature, vol. iv. (London 
1553). 
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us no other information than that the places or tribes were 
mentioned by bim, and therefore included within the range 
of his knowledge. Moreover the quotations by Stephanus, 
which are much the most numerous, have the further disad- 
vantage that, being arranged in alphabetical, instead of geo- 
graphical, order, they have lost all trace of the geographical 
sequence in which they occurred in the original, and which 
would often have constituted their chief value. 

§ 2. It is certain indeed, even from the existing remains, 
that the work was very much in the nature of what was termed 
by the Greeks a Periplus, or description of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and adjoining seas, analogous to that found in 
the treatise extant in later times under the name of Scylax. 
The whole range of the countries familiar to the Greeks at 
this period grouped itself so naturally around this great in- 
ternal basin, that such an arrangement presented itself almost 
as a matter of course to the geographer. But we learn also 
with certainty that Hecateus included in his work notices, 
however brief and meagre, of many inland tribes in the 
countries bordering on these seas, and even of some quite in 
the interior of the continents. It seems clear also that he 
appended to the Asiatic part of his treatise an enumeration at 
least, if not a description, of all the nations and provinces of 
the Persian Empire, even to the frontiers of India. The 
materials for such a summary could hardly be wanting in his 
day, and there appears no doubt that his work was intended to 
comprise, In one way or another, a general but complete 
review of all the countries known to the Greeks. 

§ 3. Hecateus is reported to have travelled extensively ; but, 
with the exception of Egypt, we have no definite information 
as to any of the countries that he visited. The existing frag- 
ments of his work throw no light upon the subject; and it is 
idle to assume, as has been done by some of his late editors, 


6 According to Colonel Mure they amount to not less than 800 out of the 330 
fragments collected by Klausen. 
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that he must have visited in person all the countries con- 
cerning which he appears to have possessed trustworthy infor- 
mation.’ Such information could undoubtedly be procured 
in his time, as it was in that of Herodotus, by consulting 
merchants and other travellers who had themselves visited 
these more remote regions, and the extensive commercial 
relations of his native city of Miletus would afford him most 
favourable opportunities in this respect. Thus he would 
easily obtain information concerning the shores of the Eux- 
ine, which were surrounded with a girdle of Milesian colonies, 
and even concerning the barbarian tribes of the interior with 
which these cities traded, without it being necessary to suppose 
that he had himself visited the distant ports of Colchis or the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. In like manner he could doubtless 
learn from the Phoceeans the names of places connected with 
their distant colony of Massilia, and the ports on the Spanish 
coast which their traders were in the habit of frequenting, 
without having himself made a voyage to these remote 
regions. 

§ 4. The work of Hecateeus, as we learn from the citations of 
late grammarians, was divided into two books, the one con- 
taining Europe, the other Asia, under which latter head not 
only Egypt, but Ethiopia and the rest of Africa, appear to 
have been included. His method of arrangement was different 
from that adopted by most subsequent geographers.” Instead 


7 This is the assumption made by | taken no notice of his observations on 
Klausen in the life of Hecateus pre- | other countries had he professed to 
fixed to his edition of the Fragments have in like manner visited them in 
(pp. 6-12), and very much the same person. 
conclusion is adopted by Colonel Mure 8 In regard to this poiut I have fol- 
(Hist. of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. pp. 145, 155), lowed the view of Klausen (Vita He- 
though, as it appears to me, without | cated, pp. 14-17), which has been also 
any proof. The only authority for the | adopted by C. Miiller in Didot’s edition 
extent of his travels is the vague ex- | (Fragm. Histor. Grecor. vol. i. p. xii), 
pression of Agathemerus,a geographer | as well as by Colonel Mure, though I 
of very late date, who calls him é@vyp | confess the evidence on the subject 
modvrAavys (Geogr. i. c. 1); and it does not appear to me conclusive. 
scems highly improbable that He- | But the point is not one of much im- 
rodotus, who has so repeatedly referred | portance. 
to his remarks on Egypt, should have 
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of beginning with the Pillars of Hercules as the farthest limit 
of the known world, he started from home, and beginning 
apparently at the Hellespont, described first in detail the 
shores of Greece and the European coast of the Ægean ; 
thence proceeding westwards by the Adriatic, Italy, and Ligu- 
ria, to Spain and Tartessus; then returning again to his 
starting-point in order to describe Thrace, Scythia, and the 
north coast of the Euxine, as far as the Caucasus. In like 
manner in his second book he appears to have begun the 
description of Asia from the Hellespont, and proceeded along 
the south coast of the Euxine to the Caucasus; then returning 
to the Hellespont again, and following the shores of the 
ffigean and the Mediterranean to Syria, Egypt, and Libya. 
The notices of the Medes, Parthians, Persians, and Indians, 
were perhaps annexed to those of the Colchians and other 
nations adjoining the Euxine. But this is very uncertain. 

§ 5. So far as we can gather from the imperfect remains that 
have been transmitted?’ to us, the geographical knowledge of 
Hecateeus was very much what might have been anticipated 
from the extent and distribution of the Greek colonies and 
settlements. He was well acquainted not only with the shores 
of the Ægean and Ionian Seas, and with those of Southern 
Italy and Sicily, but with the eastern coast of the Adriatic, 
where he enumerates various obscure tribes of the Illyrians 
and Liburnians, with which the Greek colonies of Epidamnus 
and Apollonia had probably brought them in connection." 
Near the head of that sea he placed the Istri, “a people on 
the Ionian Gulf”’—but without any allusion to their gene- 
rally-received connection with the river Ister—and the city of 
Adria, with a river of the same name, which he describes as 
situated in a region of surpassing fertility.” In Southern 
Italy, or Magna Grecia as it was called in later times, he 
enumerates a crowd of names, including not only Greek 
settlements, but many towns of the Qinotrians, or native 


® Note A, p. 153. 1 Fr. 60-609. 2 Fr. 58. 
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tribes in the interior *—for the most part otherwise unknown, 
having probably disappeared during the revolutions that those 
countries subsequently underwent, which brought about a 
complete change in the population. 

In the Tyrrhenian Sea he was not only familiar with Corsica 
and Sardinia, but mentioned Elba under the name of Æthale, 
an island of the Tyrrhenians, already celebrated for its mines 
of iron,‘ as well as the less important island of Caprese. Of the 
towns in the interior he mentioned Capua and Nola, both of 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the Greek 
colonies in Campania, and were doubtless in constant commu- 
nication with them. But no reference is found in the existing 
fragments to any of the cities on the mainland of Italy north 
of this; and the whole coast of Western Italy, occupied by 
the Latins and Campanians, is a blank. It may be con- 
sidered certain that he did not mention the name of Rome, 
otherwise so important a testimony could not have been 
omitted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

The existence of so considerable a gap in this part of his 
geography is the more remarkable, as the next place we find 
mentioned is the insignificant seaport of Moncecus (Monaco), 
on the coast of Liguria.’ ` It was probably frequented, if not 
already oceupied, by the Massilians; and it was doubtless 
through the same channel that Hecateus had derived his 
knowledge of Narbo, which he terms a Gaulish city and 
emporium, thus indicating that it was already known as a 
centre of trade with the interior.’ The adjoining coast was 
apparently occupied by the Helisycians, who were noticed by 
Hecateus as a Ligurian tribe.® 

A number of names, many of them obscure or otherwise 
unknown, are mentioned by him on the east coast of Spain, 
and in the neighbourhood of Tartessus and the Pillars of 
Hercules: a circumstance which appears to indicate that the 


3 Fr. 30-40. 1 Fr. 25. 5 See Note B, p. 158. 
6€ Fr. 23. Cet elo: 8 Fr. 20. 
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Massilians carried on more trade, and held more intercourse 
with these countries, than was the case in later times, when 
they were almost entirely driven out by the Carthaginians.’ 
But no trace appears of any knowledge of the Atlantic shores 
of Spain. Even the name of Gadeira, or Gades, does not 
seem to have been mentioned by him. It was, perhaps, con- 
founded by the Greeks with the city of Tartessus, a name 
which was in these early days employed very vaguely.’ 

§ 6. It is almost certain that Hecateeus had no knowledge 
whatever of the western and northern shores of Europe; and 
if, as appears probable, he assumed the existence of a continuous 
ocean in that direction, this was merely an inference from the 
established notion, so deeply implanted in the Greek mind, 
that the whole world was surrounded by a cireumfluent ocean.” 
Of the countries north and west of the Euxine, on the other 
hand, he had certainly considerable means of acquiring infor- 
mation through the Milesian colonies that were scattered all 
around its shores. But we have hardly the means of judging 
how far this information was actually embodied in his work. 
The citations from this part of it are few and scanty, and for 
the most part contain only the names of obscure or unknown 
Scythian tribes; but it seems impossible that he should have 
omitted to mention the numerous and flourishing cities on the 
shores of the Euxine, more particularly as he is cited as an 


cules in this quarter, and denied that 
Geryones and the island of Erythea 


9 Several of these are placed among 
the Mastieni, whom he deseribed as a 


nation adjoining the Pillars of Her- 
cules (Fr. 6): their name is again inci- 


dentally mentioned by Polybius (il. | 


33), but appears to have been lost, as 


an ethnic appellation, after the Roman | 


conquest, and is not found in any of 
the later geographers. Its occurrence 
in Polybius is, however, a strong con- 


firmation of the accuracy of Hecateus. | 


1 Gadeira is, however, mentioned by 
Herodotus (iv. 8), who terms it a city 
on the Ocean beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. But it appears that Heea- 


tæus rejected altogether the ordinarily | 


received account of the labour of Her- 


had anything to do with Spain (Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 16). 

2 The statement of Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
iv. 18, § 94), that the northern ocean 
was called “ Amalchian ” by Hecataus, 
probably refers to Heeatzeus of Abdera, 
not to our author. See Note 7, p. 148. 

3 The omission of all such names in 
the existing fragments is a strong 
instance how little we can rely upon 
any negative evidence derived from 
such imperfect sources of information 
as we possess. Even on the south 
coast of the Euxine, which Klausen 
and Colonel Mure suppose Lim to have 
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authority for the small town of Carcinitis, at the head of the 
gulf of the same name,t which is mentioned also by Hero- 
dotus, but not noticed by any later geographer. Of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior he mentioned the Melan- 
chlæni, who are noticed also by Herodotus; the Dandarii,’ 
a tribe adjoining the Caucasus, whose name is still found in 
Strabo; and the Issedones, a name that, as we have seen, had 
been already rendered familiar to the Greeks by Aristeas of 
Proconnesus.* Even these few names are sufficient to show 
that his knowledge was not confined to the nations bordering 
on the eoast, but that he had collected at least a certain amount 
of information concerning the remoter tribes of the interior. 

§ 7. In Asia also he was not only well acquainted with the 
Colchians, the Chalybes, the Moschi, and other barbarian 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Euxine, but was familiar 
also with the name of the Matieni, a people of the interior, 
adjoining the Armenians ;° as well as with that of the river 
Araxes, which flows into the Caspian Sea.’ This sea itself he 
described, under the name of the Hyrcanian Sea, as sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, which were covered by dense 
forests, a statement which is true only of a part of its shores. 
In its neighbourhood he placed the Parthians, and to the east 
of them the Chorasmians,? two well-known names, which here 
appear for the first time. But it must not be assumed that he 
was acquainted with the true position of the latter people, 
beyond the Caspian towards the east, or that he had any true 
idea of the configuration of that inland sea. 


visited in person, the citations refer | tween the two writers in regard to the 

principally to obscure barbarian tribes, limits assumed for the two continents. 

while all the more important Greek | See p. 147. 

colonies are omitted. | © Fr. 189. These Matieni were sepa- 
+ Fr. 153. , rated from the Phrygians by the river 
5 Herodot. iv. 99. Halys in the upper part of its course 
6 Fr. 154. 7 Fr. 161. (Herodot. i. 72). They must not be 
8 Fr. 168. It is to be observed that | confounded with the more powerful 

Heeatzeus placed the Issedones in Asia, | nation of the same name that dwelt east 

while Herodotus (iv. 18, 25) included | of the Tigris. 

them in Europe. But this discrepancy 1 Fr. 170. 2 Fr. 172. 

evidently arose from the difference be- 3 Fr. 173. 
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It is more remarkable that he appears to have collected 
some information, not altogether untrustworthy, concerning 
India—the name of which, as well as that of the river Indus, 
is for the first time found in the extant fragments of his work.* 
He mentions, indeed, several names of tribes and cities in that 
country, among which the Gandarii are known to us also from 
Herodotus, and appear to have occupied the country about the 
upper Indus and the valley of Cabul. Caspapyrus, or Caspa- 
tyrus, their capital city, the name of which was also known to 
Hecatzeus, was situated on the river itself; and it was from 
thence that, according to Herodotus, Scylax of Caryanda 
embarked on his expedition to descend the Indus. Tt is not 
improbable that some account of that voyage—conducted as it 
was by a Greek of Asia Minor—might have already reached 
Hecatzeus, and been one of his sources of information con- 
cerning these remote countries. Of the other tribes men- 
tioned by him the Calatians are also noticed by Herodotus, 
but we have no clue to their position. The Opians, as he tells 
us, dwelt on the river Indus;’ their name is otherwise un- 
known, but is perhaps preserved in that of Alexandria Opiane, 
the city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Indian Cau- 
casus. Argante, “an Indian city,” the name of which is also 
cited from our author, is wholly unknown. Meagre and 
scanty as are these earliest notices of India, we are almost 
surprised to find that so much was known to Hecatæus, when 
we remember that the Indian provinces were first annexed to 
the Persian Empire by his immediate contemporary Darius. 
But the India of Hecatæus, like the Persian dominion, was 
doubtless confined exclusively to the provinces west of the 
Indus, and did not extend beyond that river. 


4 Fr. 174-178. 8 See Chap. XII. 

5 Fr. 178. Herodot. iii. 91, vii. 66. 9 Fr. 176. ’Apydvrn, móns 7Iv8las, 
Herodotus, however, did not consider | és ‘Exaraios. Steph. Byzant. s. v. 
them as being properly an Indian | This is a specimen of the class of 
nation. notices, out of which we are to at- 

6 Herodot. iv. 44. See Chap. VI.§ 1. | tempt to reproduce the lost work of 

7 Fr. 175. | Heeateeus ! 
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Of his general knowledge of the interior of Asia we have 
hardly the means of judging, very few citations having been 
preserved to us from this part of his work. But there can 
be no doubt that he had a general acquaintance, by name 
at least, with all the provinces of the Persian Empire. 
Herodotus represents him as enumerating to the assembled 
Jonians (in order to dissuade them from their intended revolt) 
“all the nations that were subject to the Persian king ;”? and 
it is certain that such knowledge must have been readily 
attainable in his day. But what amount of information he 
possessed concerning them, or what ideas he had formed of 
their relative geographical position, we are unable to judge. 
He appears, however, to have had at least a vague notion of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf;? and he mentioned the 
name of the Myci, or Mycians a people noticed also by 
Herodotus, and who probably dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of the Erythreean Sea. 

It is remarkable that no reference is made to any mention 
by him of Babylon, or of any of the great cities in the valley 
of the Enphrates and Tigris (except Sitace, the capital of the 
district afterwards called Sittacene*), a circumstance which 
certainly tends strongly to negative the possibility of his 
having himself extended his travels into those countries, so 
full of interest to the Greeks, and which had been rendered 
comparatively easy of access in his day, from the union of all 
Western Asia under the Great King. 

§ 8. Egypt appears to have occupied a considerable place in 
his work, and to have been described in unusual detail. We 
know with certainty that Hecateus had not only himself 
visited the country, but had ascended the Nile as far as 
Thebes, and there conversed with the priests of Ammon, as 
did his successor, Herodotus, after him.® We are told, indeed, 


1 Herodot. v. 36. ‘Exatazos 8’ 6 Aoyo- | kal tiv Sivauw adtod. 
TODS . . . TP@TA wey ovK ča TdAELOY Ba- 2 Fr. 182, with Klausen’s note. 
cide THY Tlepoéwy dvaipeecOat, KaTadé- 3 Fr, 170. 4 Fr. 184. 
you Ta Te čOvea ravra TeV iipxe Aapetos 5 Herodot. ii. 148. 
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that the later writer copied many things from his predecessor 
literally—among others the history of the phoenix, the descrip- 
tion of the hippopotamus, and the account of the manner in 
which the natives caught crocodiles. It appears therefore 
that, in this part of his work at least, Hecateeus was far from 
confining himself to a dry geographical description of the 
country, but dilated at considerable length upon its natural 
curiosities, and the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
He, however, certainly added a number of mere geographical 
details, such as are not found in Herodotus, as we find the 
names of not less than fifteen cities of Egypt cited from him 
by Stephanus.’ 

The remaining part of his work, comprising the coast of 
Libya from the confines of Egypt to the Straits of Hercules," 
was a mere Periplus, or coast-desecription, noticing many ports 
and small islands; while the only tribes of the interior he is 
known to have mentioned are the Mazyes and Zygantes— 
obviously the same with the Maxyes and Gyzantes of Hero- 
dotus, both of which lived within a short distance of the sea, 
near the Tritonian Lake.? The most distant places that he 
enumerates towards the west are Metagonium, a name which 
we find in later times applied to a promontory and people not 
far from the Pillars of Hercules;’ and Thinga, evidently the 
same place that was subsequently called Tinga, or Tingis 
(the modern Tangier), just without the Straits.” It is pro- 
bable also that his river Liza was the same with the Lixus of 
later geographers, on the Atlantic coast of Mauritania, but 
this is far from certain. 

§ 9. In regard to the general notions of geography entertained 
by Hecatæus we are, unfortunately, very much in the dark. 
It is certainly probable that he was one of those writers whom 
Herodotus had in view when he censures “those who repre- 


6 Porphyrius ap. Euseb. Prep. | ° Herodot. iv. 191, 194. 


Evangel. x. 3, p. 166, cited by Klausen, 1 Fr. 324. The name is again found 
on Fr. 292. in Scylax (§ 110), and in Polybius 
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sented the earth as “exactly round, as if drawn with a pair of 
compasses, and the Ocean flowing all around it.”* This was 
clearly the popular idea, derived originally from the Homeric 
poems; and, from all we know of the progress of the Greek 
mind, there can be no doubt that they would be very slow to 
emancipate themselves from the influence of an error once 
established upon such authority. Anaximander of Miletus, 
the countryman of Hecatæus, as we have seen, was the first 
that drew up a map of the world, and there can be little doubt 
that this formed the foundation of that of Hecatzus.* But 
though the latter is said to have introduced material improve- 
ments on the work of his predecessor, there can be no doubt 
that both would be still very rude and imperfect attempts, 
which might well excite the ridicule of Herodotus. In this 
case, as in so many others, it is probable that the scientific 
tendency of the Greek mind came into play, and that they 
assumed the round form of the earth and the cireumfluent 
Ocean as first principles, without any actual knowledge of the 
facts. We are told also that they placed Greece in the centre 
of the world, and Delphi as the central point of Greece.’ 
This last notion appears to have obtained a fixed hold on the 
Greek mind, and is frequently alluded to by the poets of 
the fifth century B.C., as a received article of popular faith. 
Just in the same manner the geographers of the middle ages 
assumed that Jerusalem was the centre’ of the world, and 
arranged other countries accordingly. 

§ 10. It was evidently the same symmetrical turn of amd 
that led Hecatæus to divide the world into two great continents 
or primary divisions of equal extent. But this question of the 
division of the continents is not free from difâculty. Hero- 
dotus, in the passage already referred to, ridicules those who 
made Asia of equal size with Europe, in terms which seem to 


9 e iv. 36. See Chap. VI. § 1, 5 Agathemerus, l. ¢. 1. 
p. 160 € Æschyl. Choëph. v. 1036: Eurip. 
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exclude all consideration of a third continent; and Hecatzeus, 
by ineluding all Libya, as well as Egypt, under the head of 
Asia,’ appears to have sanctioned this arrangement. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the division into three continents 
was well established in the time of Herodotus, so that he 
himself tells us that he continues to use the divisions and the 
names “because they are sanctioned by custom,” though he 
thinks them unreasonable, and without good foundation. And 
in another place he censures “ the Tonians,” who divided the 
world into the three portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but considered the two last as separated by the Nile; thus, 
as he points out, leaving the Delta unaccounted for.’ It is 
difficult to suppose that among these “Ionians” Herodotus 
did not mean to include Hecatzeus—the most recent as well 
as the most eminent of Ionic writers on geography—or 
that, if Hecatæus had departed from the generally received 
doctrine on so important a subject, this would not have 
been noticed by Herodotus. It seems therefore probable 
that, although Hecatæus undoubtedly divided his work 
into only two books or parts, the second of which included 
the description of Libya as well as that of Asia, he never- 
theless recognized the established division of the three con- 
tinents, regarding Asia and Africa together as equal in size to 
Europe. 

At the present day we are so accustomed to our modern 
maps, and to the small size of Europe, as compared to the 
other two great continents, that we find it difficult to repre- 
sent to ourselves the opposite view. But Herodotus undoubt- 
edly regarded Europe as greatly exceeding in size both Asia and 


1 This appears to be clearly esta- | of Egypt. It is probable, therefore, 
blished by the numerous citations of | that these were separate subdivisions 
names of places in Libya from “ He- | or portions of the work, included under 
catæus in his description of Asia.” | the main head of Asia. A regular di- 
There are, however, many others in | vision into books, as usual with later 
which the “Periegesis of Libya” is | writers, is not to be thought of at so 
cited as if it were a distinct work; but | early a period. 
the same thing applies to his description 5 Herodot. ii. 16. 
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Africa together, and therefore treats it as a gross blunder on 
the part of Hecatæus to have considered it as only equal to 
Asia. One point that doubtless affected the comparison was, 
that Hecatæus regarded the Cimmerian Bosporus and the 
Tanais as the limit between Europe and Asia '—a view gene- 
rally adopted in later times—while Herodotus extended the 
confines of Europe to the river Phasis. Both systems were 
current in their time, as we learn from the poet Æschylus, 
who in one passage adopts one view, in another follows the 
other.? 

§ 11. A traveller who had visited Egypt could hardly fail to 
have formed or adopted some theory concerning the much con- 
troverted questions respecting the Nile and its annual inunda- 
tions, a subject which, as we have seen, had already exer- 
cised the ingenuity of several of the Ionic philosophers. But 
on this point Hecateus appears to have acquiesced in the 
view which, if we may trust to Diodorus, was that of the 
Egyptian priests:* that the Nile derived its waters from 
those of the circumfluent stream of Ocean—a theory which 
Herodotus justly sets aside as unworthy of refutation.‘ 

A similar want of judgement was displayed by him in 
accepting, as he appears to have done without scruple, the 
fabulous tales that were current in his day concerning the 
Pygmies and the Sciapodes,* both which nations he placed in 
Ethiopia, in accordance with the opinion prevalent among the 


$Id. See the next chapter. 

1 This is clearly established with re- 
gard to the Cimmerian Bosporus by 
the fact that Hecatzeus placed Phana- 
goria, which was just to the east of the 
Strait, én Asia (Fr. 164, 165). 
Tanais is not mentioned in the extant 
fragments, but, besides that the two 
were generally combined by all later 
writers who followed Hecateeus, the 
fact that he placed the Issedones in 


Asia (Fr. 168) is a strong presumption : 
that he also adopted the Tanais as the | 


boundary. 


2 Æschyl. Prom. Vinet. vv. 729-735 ; 


The | 


| Prom. Sol. Fr. 1. See § 2, p. 150. 

3 Diodor. i. 37, § 7. 

4 Herodot. ii.28. He there includes 
_ this among the theories set up by 
Greeks “who wished to be thought 
wiser than their neighbours” (ii. 20); 
and there can be little doubt that he 
had Hecatæus in view, as he certainly 
had Thales in the first theory which 
he refutes. See Klausen on Fr. 278. 
But this seems directly contrary to the 
statement of Diodorus just cited, ac- 
cording to which the same view was 
entertained by the Egyptian priests. 

5 Fr. 265, 266. 
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Greeks. It would be interesting to know whether he had 
really heard these fables in Egypt. 

On the other hand, the detailed account of the Hyperbo- 
reans, generally ascribed to Heçatæus of Miletus, undoubtedly 
belongs to a later writer of the same name, Hecatæus of 
Abdera, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, and com- 
posed a book expressly on the subject. Whether the older 
writer made any mention of such a people we have no definite 
information, but the existence of a northern ocean was cer- 
tainly consistent with his geographical system, as well as with 
the current belief of his day ;7 and with this belief, as we have 
seen, the tales of the Rhipean Mountains and the Hyper- 
boreans were almost inseparably connected. 


SECTION 2.— Hecatæus to Herodotus. 


§ 1. Of the progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Hecatæus to that of Herodotus, we have hardly any infor- 
mation. The work of HELLANICUS appears to have been purely 
historical, and we are told that he did not occupy himself 
much with geographical questions? Damastres of Sigeum, 
on the contrary, who was nearly contemporary with Hero- 
dotus,® is mentioned as having left a Periplus, and perhaps 
another work of a specially geographical character. Both 


€ This work is cited by the Scholiast | same time Strabo repeatedly mentions 
on Apollonius Rhodius (ii. v. 675), as | him with contempt as a collector of 
well as by Ælian (Hist. Anim. xi. 1). | fables, and unworthy of serious atten- 
See Wesseling’s note on Diodorus (ii. | tion (Strabo, i. p. 43 ; xi. p. 508). 
47), and Klausen on Hecateus (Fr. | ° Suidas (s. v.) calls him obyxpoves 

73). ` "Hpoðóry; and both he and Dionysius 

7 The statement of Pliny that he | of Halicarnassus (Jud. de Thucyd. c. 5) 
distinctly mentioned the northern | place him before the Peloponnesian 
ocean under the name of the Amalchian | War. His date cannot be more accu- 
Sea (Plin. H. N. iv. 13, § 94),in all | rately determined. See Clinton (F. H. 
probability refers to Hecatæus of Ab- | vol. ii. p. 871) and C. Müller (Fragm. 
dera, though the name has been in- | Hist. Gree. vol. ii. p. 64). 
serted in the maps of the world accord- 1 It is not clear whether the work 
ing to Heeatecus both by Klausen and | referred to as wep) é@véyv was distinct 
Colonel Mure. from the Periplus or not. 
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works are entirely lost; but as we are told that their author 
copied for the most part from Hecatzeus,? and he is censured 
by Strabo as a careless and inaccurate writer,? there is, perhaps, 
little reason to regret their loss.* 

§ 2. But before proceeding to investigate the ample materials 
furnished by Herodotus for estimating the extent of geogra- 
phical knowledge to which the Greeks had attained in his 
time, it will be well to advert briefly to the works of two 
poets, ÆscmyLUs and PINDAR, both of whom may be con- 
sidered as intermediate in age between Hecatzus and Hero- 
dotus. We cannot, indeed, receive their statements as indi- 
cating in all cases the same simple belief in the legends which 
they related, as may fairly be ascribed to the poets of an 
earlier age; nor are we entitled to assume them as repre- 
senting the limits of geographical science in their day. They 
wrote as poets, not as geographers, and must be criticized as 
such. But several passages, as well as incidental notices in 
their works, are interesting as showing the popular notions on 
the subject, as compared with the more definite and elaborate 
information of writers like Hecatzus and Herodotus. 

Of all the passages in the extant plays of Æschylus that 
may be regarded as showing his geographical knowledge, the 
one that has most exercised the Ingenuity of critics and com- 
mentators 1s unquestionably that which relates to the wander- 
ings of Io in the Prometheus Vinctus. Much laborious 
subtlety has been wasted on the vain attempt to explain these 
in a manner to accord with some definite geographical system ; 
while the probability is that the poet had no such system 
present to his mind. He was dealing with a wholly mythical 


2 Agathemerus, i. 1. efra Aaugorns | Greek author who mentioned the name 
6 Kerrieds (ser. Seyecebs) Ta wActora èk of Rome (Dionys. Halicarn. i. 72). 


Tov ‘Exataiov petaypdwas TepirAouy 5 Æschylus obtained his first prize 
eypaive. | in B.C. 484, and died in 456. The ex- 
* Strabo, i. p. 47. | tant odes of Pindar belong to a period 


4 The most interesting of the few | penne from B.c. 502 to 452. (See 
notices that have been preserved to us | Clinton, F. H. vol. ii.) 


from his work, is that he was the first | 
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subject, and by far the greater part of the names that he 
introduces were of a mythical or fabulous character; hence it 
probably never occurred to him to consider their geographical 
position, or arrange them in geographical sequence. Even 
the few statements that have an apparently definite character 
will be found as difficult to arrange in any systematic order, as 
those of a more vague and fabulous description. Thus we are 
distinctly told that Jo, when crossing the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus would “leave the plains of Europe, and enter on the 
continent of Asia.”® Yet we find Aischylus himself in 
another passage as distinctly terming the river Phasis the 
boundary between Europe and Asia.’ Both views, as we 
have already seen, were currently entertained in his day, and 
the poet obviously did not trouble himself to reconcile the 
two. Again, the iron-working Chalybes, who are represented 
as “a savage people, not to be approached by strangers,” è are 
placed in the north, adjoining the “wandering Scythians who 
dwelt in wattled huts, elevated on wheeled cars;” and both 
these nations are described as situated on the northern side of 
“the star-neighbouring summits” of Caucasus.? Even the 
dreaded bay of Salmydessus, the terror of navigators in the 
Euxine —“ the step-mother of ships,’ as it is termed by 
the poet 1—is transferred by him from the coast of Thrace to 
the southern shore of the Euxine, adjoining the river Thermo- 
don, and the abode of the Amazons. 

The course of Io’s wanderings after crossing the Cimmerian 
Bosporus is, if possible, still more extraordinary. The first 
people to whom she comes are the Phorcides and Gorgons— , 
mythical beings whom the tradition generally current placed 


6 Prom. V. v. 729-735. 

7 Prom. Sol. Fr. 1. 

8 Prom. V. v. 715. 

9 Ibid. vv. 709-722. The river “Y- 
Bpiorhs, which he describes as pouring 
down its waters from the highest sum- 
mits of the Caucasus, cannot be iden- 
tified: the name is not found in any 
other writer, whether poet or geo- 
grapher. 


The name of the Caucasus | 


| here appears for the first time, though 


it must have been known to the Greeks 
long before. It is termed by the poet 
“the most lofty of mountains” (épap 
tyoroyv), a statement, as we shall see, 
confirmed by Herodotus. 
l tpayeîa móvrov Sadpudyota yvados 
Ex9pdsevos vavTaroe, MATPULA VEV. 
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in Africa; next to these come the Griffins and the Arimas- 
pians, whom she is especially told to avoid, and after doing so 
she will come to “a race of black men, who dwelt at the 
sources of the sun, where is the river Æthiops,” the banks of 
which she is directed to follow till she arrives at “the descent 
where the river Nile pours its grateful waters down from the 
Bybline Mountains.” ? It is impossible to believe that in this 
confused and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas 
Aaschylus had the map of Hecatzeus, or any other, present to 
his mind. He was evidently familiar with certain geogra- 
phical names, such as the Caucasus and the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, and introduced them in the midst of such as were 
purely mythical and fabulous, without any attempt to com- 
bine the whole into any intelligible form, or any idea that his 
hearers would trouble themselves to do so. 

The place of punishment of Prometheus is itself very 
obscurely indicated, but it is clear that the poet did not 
conceive him, according to the tradition current in later 
times, to have been affixed to a rock on Mount Caucasus, but 
somewhere on the far borders of Scythia, perhaps to the 
Rhipzan Mountains.* 

§ 3. From the fragments of the Prometheus Solutus that 
have been preserved to us, it is evident that that play contained 
a prophetic narrative of the journey of Hercules from the 
Caucasus to the land of the Hesperides, of a somewhat similar 
character to that of Io in the sister play. Such an episode 
could hardly have failed to contain some notices of interest. 
in connexion with those distant regions of the West, which 
were still so imperfectly known to the Greeks. But it was 
probably of as mythical a character as the corresponding 
episode in the extant play, and with as little pretension to 


Z kataßagpòv, év0a BuBAivwy dpev ano 

tno. ventov Netdos evaroroy peos. 
Ibid. v. 812. 

3 This is evident both from the open- 
ing lines of the play and from the fact 
that it was not till after long wan- 
derings that Io was to come to the Cau- 


casus. (See the passage already cited.) 

4 Among the few such notices pre- 
served to us is that of the curious 
legend invented to account for the 
stone-covered plain of the Crau near 
Marseilles, which is placed by the poet 
among the Ligurians (Prom. Sol. Fr. 6). 
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anything like geographical accuracy. Among the few state- 
ments cited from it is that the Ister took its rise in the 
land of the Hyperboreans and the Rhipæan Mountains,’ an 
idea obviously founded upon a mere assumption, like that of 
the Nile descending from the Bybline Mountains in the south. 

The notices of geographical names that occur in the Persze 
—a play of a purely historical character—are of a very dif- 
ferent description, and are interesting as showing that the 
Greeks, as might have been expected, after the expedition of 
Xerxes, were familiar not only with the names of the great 
cities of the Persian Empire—Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon— 
but with those of remoter tribes and nations that were subject 
to the Great King, such as the Parthians, Mardians, and 
Bactrians. But unfortunately these are nothing but mere 
names. From the nature of the subject, the play could 
hardly contain any indications of the real extent or character 
of the poet’s geographical knowledge. 

§ 4. The same remark applies with still greater force to the 
poems of PINDAR, the lyric character of which precludes 
the possibility of anything more than merely incidental allu- 
sions to geographical names or facts. The only passages that 
can be referred to as of any interest in this respect are his 
narrative—if such it can be called—of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, from the Phasis to the Lake Triton,® which has 
been already noticed; and the striking description of the 
land of the Hyperboreans, “behind the breath of the cold 
north wind,” from whence Hercules was supposed to have 
transplanted the olive to Olympia.” But he himself adds in 
another passage that no mortal can find the wondrous way to 
this blessed people either by land or sea.’ It may be added 
that he elsewhere alludes to the Columns of Hercules,® to 
the Phasis and the Nile, as figurative expressions for the 
extremities of the known world. 


5 Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 284. | $ vavai ð’ ore mećòs lòv äv etpous 
6 Pind. Pyth. iv. vv. 20-43. és ‘YaepBoptwv ayava Gavparav oddv. 
Pyth. x. 30. 


7 Olymp. iii. vv. 14-31 ; Pyth. x. vv. 
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NOTE A, p. 138. 
CHARACTER OF EXTANT FRAGMENTS OF HECATAUS. 


THE extent and importance of these appears to me to be greatly 
overrated by Colonel Mure (Hist. of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p. 151), who 
says: “The fragments of the Periodus are so numerous as to 
warrant the belief that they represent a large portion of the 
substance of the original text, and might perhaps admit of being 
fashioned into a skeleton of what was, even when entire, a meagre 
and fleshless body.” But the extant fragments, though numerous, 
are, as has been already pointed out, with few exceptions, mere 
names, which, not being arranged in geographical order, afford us 
no clue to what may have been omitted. There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that the work was meagre and jejune enough, as is 
the case with the Periplus of Scylax, to which it has been already 
compared; but the extracts found in Stephanus of Byzantium— 
or rather in the miserable epitome that is now extant of his 
treatise—certainly cannot be taken as representing the original; 
and there are not wanting indications that Hecatæus in some parts 
of his work introduced notices of the character and productions of 
the lands he described. (See Fragments 58, 72, 172, 173.) 


NOTE B, p. 189. 
INTERCOURSE OF THE GREEKS WITH ETRURIA. 


Colonel Mure, in commenting upon the omission in Hecatens 
(to judge from the existing fragments) of all notice of the flourish- 
ing Pelasgian or Etruscan cities on the west coast of Italy, as well 
as of the rising State of Rome, adverts to the similar absence of 
“all special notice of central Italy” in the “copious historical 
miscellany” of Herodotus, and infers from this coincidence that 
there was no commercial intercourse between the two nations. 
The conclusion seems to me quite untenable. It is true that we 
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find the Greeks and Tyrrhenians on several occasions on terms of 
hostility with one another, as in the case of the league formed by 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians to prevent the Phocæans from 
forming a settlement in Corsica (Herodot. i. 166); and again, in 
B.C. 474, when the same two powers combined to attack the Greek 
city of Cumæ, which: was saved by the intervention of Hieron of 
Syracuse. But such occasional hostilities at long intervals can 
certainly not be held to imply the absence of peaceful commercial 
relations in the intervals. The piratical depredations of the 
Tyrrhenians would undoubtedly be liable to give rise to frequent 
disputes and minor quarrels; nor can it be denied that the 
jealousy evinced by the commercial states of ancient times fre- 
quently operated as a check upon their free intercourse. But 
there must always have been a limit to the restraint thus imposed. 
And that there existed at an early period—certainly as early as 
the sixth century B.c.—frequent communication between the two 
nations, is clearly shown by the exceedingly close resemblance of 
their works of art—a resemblance which no one can suppose to be 
fortuitous or occasional. Whatever theory may be adopted to 
account for the existence in Etruscan sepulchres of countless works 
of art—especially of painted vases in almost incredible numbers— 
not only stamped with the unquestionable impress of Greek art, 
but bearing Greek inscriptions, and even the names of Greek 
artists, it is impossible to deny that they are a clear evidence of 
frequent and long continued intercourse between the two countries. 
Even if it be supposed that these works were actually manufac- 
tured in Etruria by a colony of Greek artists, this hypothesis 
would still require that such a colony should have continued to 
maintain constant intercourse with the mother-country; for not 
only are the vases found in Etruscan tombs in many cases abso- 
luiely undistinguishable from those found in Greece proper and 
the islands of the Ægean, as well as in the Greek colonies in 
Campania and Sicily, but this similarity is found to prevail in 
works of every different age and style—the most ancient as well 
as the later and more perfect compositions. A very large propor- 
tion of those discovered in the Etruscan sepulchres certainly 
belong to a period of art earlier than the time of Herodotus, or 
even of Hecatæus, the period during which Colonel Mure would 
lead us to believe that there was almost no intercourse between 
Greece aud Etruria. 
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The Etruscans were celebrated, from a very early period, for their 
skill in working in metals, especially bronze. The Tyrrhenian 
trumpets were celebrated in the days of Æschylus and Sophocles 
(Æschyl. Eumen. v. 567; Sophocl. Ajax, v. 17); and their cande- 
labra, lamps, and all kinds of ornamental works in bronze enjoyed 
a high reputation among the Greeks (Critias ap. Atheneum, 
i. p. 28 b). Their embossed gold drinking-cups are also mentioned 
with especial praise (Ibid.). 

We learn, moreover, that the opulent and luxurious republic of 
Sybaris maintained relations of peculiar amity with the Tyrrhe- 
nians (Athenzeus, xii. p. 519), which must in all probability have 
been founded—like those with the Milesians—upon commercial 
relations, and the mutual interchange of works of art and objects 
of luxury. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


HERODOTUS. 


SECTION 1.—General Views. Europe. 


§ 1. THE great work of Herodotus constitutes almost as im- 
portant an epoch in the progress of geography, as in that of 
history.! But in attempting to collect and arrange the vast 
mass of geographical information which it contains, and to 
derive from it a correct estimate of the geographical knowledge 
really possessed by its author, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the desultory and irregular manner in which this information 
is communicated to us. His history, as he himself remarks, is 
full of digressions and episodes incidentally introduced ;? and 
not only does this apply with equal force to the geographical 
portions of the work, but the whole of these portions is intro- 
duced in this parenthetical manner. There is nothing like an 
attempt to begin with a general outline of a systematic cha- 


1 The commentaries on the geo- | this supposed scheme, rather than to 
graphical information embodied in the | the actual geography, such as we find 
history of Herodotus are so numerous | it in modern maps. A massof valuable 
that it is unnecessary to attempt to | information, in illustration of his 
refer to them all. The work of Major | author, from modern sources and recent 
Rennell (The Geographical System of | investigations, will be found in the 
Herodotus examined and explained, | notes and appendices to Mr. Rawlin- 
Ist edit. 4to, Lond. 1800; 2nd edit. | son's translation (4 vols. Svo. Lond. 
2 vols. Svo, 1830) is still of the greatest | 1858). As I find myself frequently 
value, notwithstanding the imperfect | compelled to differ from his conclu- 
character of the materials at his com- | sions, I take this opportunity of ex- 
mand for the actual geography of | pressing the obligations I feel for the 
many of the regions in question. Nie- | industry and diligence with which he 
buhr’s able essay, of which an English | has brought together the materials for 
translation was published at Oxford in | a full investigation of many disputed 
1830, was the first that pointed out the | points. 
true character of the map that Hero- 2 apooOhKas yap 54 por 6 Adyos et 
dotus had present to his mind, and the | &pxĝs ed{¢nro, iv. 30. See also vii. 


necessity of adapting all inquiries to | 171. 
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racter, and to fill up the different parts from time to time; 
but some countries which he had himself visited are described 
with a disproportionate amount of detail, while others are 
slurred over or neglected; in some instances, no doubt, 
because he had really no information concerning them, but 
in others only because no opportunity occurred of introducing 
` them into his history. The influence of both causes may be 
distinctly traced; and it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that we are entitled to infer his ignorance of any particular 
region or country merely from the fact that he gives us no 
detailed information concerning it. 

A single instance abundantly suffices to prove this. The 
great republic of Carthage was at this time almost at the 
height of its power and prosperity, yet it occupies but a very 
subordinate place in the history of Herodotus. The Cartha- 
ginians are indeed repeatedly mentioned incidentally, and they 
are even cited as authorities for specific facts, in connection 
with other countries ;* but there is no attempt at any geogra- 
phical account of their dominions in Africa, nor any hint of 
the extent of their colonial empire. Even when the author 
has occasion to mention the invasion of Sicily by Hamilcar, 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, which 
prevented the Sicilian Greeks from furnishing assistance to 
their fellow-countrymen, he contents himself with telling us 
that the Carthaginian general was at the head of an army 
of 300,000 men, composed not only of Carthaginians and 
Libyans, but of Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians 
and Corsicans.* This list of names—especially the mention of 
the Helisycians, au obscure Ligurian tribe, whose name is 
cited also from Hecatzeus,> but disappears in later times— 
suffices to show that Herodotus must have had accurate infor- 
mation on the subject, and could doubtless have told us much 


3 Herodot. iv. 43, 195; vii. 167. tempts to identify them with the Vol- 
4 vii. 165. scians, appears to me to be utterly un- 
5 See Chap. V. p. 139. tenable. 


The conjecture of Niebuhr, who at- 
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more about the invading power, had he considered it as 
coming within the scope of his work. 

In like manner there occur none but incidental notices of 
the Tyrrhenians, though these are sufficient to prove that 
Herodotus was well acquainted with that people as a formid- 
able naval power.’ He, moreover, mentions details concerning 
the Agyllwans in particular, which certainly imply that they ` 
at least maintained habitual intercourse with the Greeks.’ 
There could therefore have been no difficulty in obtaining 
further information concerning them, had it suited his pur- 
pose. Nor are we entitled to assume from his silence con- 
cerning Rome, that the name of that city had never reached 
his ears. It appears to have been certainly known to his 
contemporary Damastes,’ as well as to Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who was not many years his junior. We must therefore be 
careful how we admit mere negative evidence, as proving the 
limits of his knowledge, except where the nature of the case 
is such as to render his silence in itself significant. 

§ 2. There seems no doubt that the history of Herodotus, in 
the form transmitted to us, was not completed till after his 
emigration to Thurii (B.c. 443), or must at least have received 
additions and finishing touches subsequently to that period.’ 
But notwithstanding the increased interest that his removal to 
that colony would naturally excite in his mind with regard to 
Italy and the adjoining lands, we find very few traces of this 
in his work; and there is nothing like a connected or syste- 


readers to the Introduction to the trans- 
lation of his history by Mr. Rawlinson 
ginians, against the Greeks of Cuma, | (chap. i.), who has in my opinion suc- 
supported by Hieron, king of Syracuse, | cessfully refuted the paradoxes of some 
was in itself calculated to impress this | modern writers (especially Dahlmann, 
fact upon the mind of every Greek. | in his Life of Herodotus), who would 
The victory of Hieron, celebrated by | bring down the date of its publication 
Pindar in a well-known passage (Pyth. | to so late a period as B.c. 407, when the 
i. vv. 186-146), took place in B.c. 474. historian would have been in his 

7 Herodot. i. 166, 167. seventy-seventh year! M. Stein, in his 

8 Dionys. Halicarn. i. 72. edition of Herodotus (8vo, Berlin, 1856), 

9 Concerning the life of Herodotus, adopts substantially the same views as 
and the period of the composition of | Mr. Rawliuson (Einleitung, pp. 23, 
his work, I must be content to refer my | 44). 


6 The contest in which they had en- 
gaged, in alliance with the Cartha- 
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matic review of the Greek colonies in Magna Grecia, similar 
to that which Thucydides has given of their settlements in 
Sicily. Probably Herodotus assumed his readers to be as 
familiar with the shores of Southern Italy and Sicily, which 
were in his days studded with Greek colonies, as they were 
with those of Greece itself and the opposite coasts of the 
Aigean. But the omission does not the less serve to show 
how little he aimed at any systematic geographical description 
of the countries that were known to him. 

§ 3. It is certain that Herodotus had travelled extensively, 
and that many of the geographical details with which he has 
furnished us were the result of personal observation. But it 
is not easy to determine the extent and limits of his travels, 
and modern commentators and geographers have differed 
considerably in the conclusions they have arrived at on this 
subject.1. It may, however, be taken as certain that he visited 
Egypt—where he ascended the Nile as far as the first Cataract 
—Babylon, and the adjoining country, and perhaps Susa. 
He also unquestionably describes Cyrene from personal obser- 
vation; and the same remark applies to the northern shores of 
the Euxine as far as Olbia, on the Borysthenes. His observa- 
tions also on the Colchians and their personal characteristics,” 
certainly seem to imply that he had himself visited their 
country. Towards the west we have no evidence of his having 
extended his personal researches beyond the south of Italy, 
where he spent the latter part of his life. But we learn from 
incidental notices that he visited the island of Zacynthus and 
the oracle of Dodona, in Epirus; in both cases evincing that 
zealous curiosity and diligent spirit of inquiry that were so 
characteristic of his mind. 


1 See Mr. Rawlinson’s Introduction, | * As Mr. Rawlinson observes ( Hero- 
already cited, pp. 8-12, and ,Stein’s  dotus, vol. i. p. 12), the only places that 
Einleitung, pp. 13-21, and compare | he can be proved to have visited, even 
them with Col. Mure’s History of Greek | in the south of Italy, are Thurii, Cro- 
Literature (vol. iv. pp. 245-248), who | tona, and Metapontum: and there is 
has in my opinion greatly exaggerated 
the extent of his travels. 

2 Herodot, ii. 104. | 


no evidence of his having ever been 
in Sicily. 
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§ 4. It is fortunate that Herodotus was led, in one of the 
many digressions to which we have already adverted, to give a 
brief general outline of his ideas concerning the magnitude and 
position of the chief portions of the earth’s surface with which 
he was acquainted; and though it is extremely difficult to 
gather from his description a distinct notion of the configura- 
tion of these countries as he represented them to his own 
mind, we at least derive from it certain information concerning 
the extent and limits of his knowledge. 

After expressing his disbelief in the tales concerning the 
Hyperboreans, which he justly treats as a Greek fable, and 
not one of indigenous origin,* he proceeds to ridicule the 
pretensions of those who drew maps of the world, “ without 
any sense to guide them,’ in which they made the whole 
earth round, as if drawn with a pair of compasses, with the 
Ocean stream flowing round it, and represented Asia and 
Europe as of equal size.” He then adds that he will describe 
in a few words the size and configuration of the two conti- 
nents. Beginning with Asia, he tells us that there were 
four nations which occupied the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent from south to north, extending from one sea to the other. 
First, the Persians, who extended down to the southern or 
Erythrean Sea; next beyond them to the north, the Medians; 
then the Saspirians,’ and beyond them the Colchians, who 


+ Herodot, iv. 32. 

5 Though it is probable enough, as 
already suggested, that in these words 
he refers to Hecatzus, his strictures 
are certainly not directed only against 
that author: as he expressly speaks of 
many such representations—yeréw dé 
bpéwy ys wepiddous ypdwartas mOoAAOUS 
Hn, nal gvdéva véov Exovtas éfnyncd- 
uevov’ of Qkeavóv re péovra ypapovet 
mepit Thy yiv orav KuKAoTEpéa ws amd 
Tópvov, Kal Thy "Aciny TH Evp@rn roi- 
eúvvrwv tony (iv. 36). It appears, there- 
fore, that such maps were not uncom- 
mon-in his time. 

€ ev òàlyoiri yàp eyd OnAdow péeyabds 


Te Exdorns aùtéwv kal otn ris èrrti és 
ypaphy ékdorn (iv. 36). 

7 The Saspirians or Saspeires (Sdc- 
mepes) are also mentioned in the first 
book (e. 104), as situated between the 
Colchians and Medians. They were 
included, with the Matieniaus, in the 
18th satrapy of the Persian Empire 
Gii. 94), and would seem to have occu- 
pied the eastern part of Armenia. But 
the name is not found in any of the 
later geographers, though cited by Ste- 
phanus, who writes it Sdmeipes : as does 
also Apollonius Rhodius (ii. vv. 397, 
1246), perhaps only for the sake of the 
metre. This last author places them 
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extend to the northern sea (the Euxine), into which the 
Phasis pours itself.* 

From the broad central tract of Asia thus defined there 
extended two projecting tracts, or Act, as he terms them, 
thrown out towards the west, and both of them reaching to 
the sea. The one of these (nearly corresponding with what 
is now known as Asia Minor) extended from the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Gulf of Myriandrus, and stretched towards the 
west as far as the Hellespont and the Triopian Promontory ; 
the other included the countries between the Erythrzan Sea 
and the Mediterranean, west of Persia, viz. the Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Arabians, and ended at the Arabian 
Gulf. But he adds that this was no real limit, for that Egypt 
was connected with the tract in question by a narrow neck of 
land about 1000 stadia (100 G. miles) across. And he pro- 
ceeds, still more strangely, to include the whole of Libya 
(meaning the continent of Africa) in this second Acté or 
projecting tract, although, as he justly remarks, beyond the 
narrow neck just described Libya spreads out again to a very 
great breadth." 

The eastern portion of Asia—that is to say, east of the line 
above drawn from the Persian Gulf to the Euxine—was 
bounded on the south by the Erythrean Sea, and on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes, which flowed 
from west to east. It was known and inhabited as far as 
India, but beyond this the country was uninhabited, and 
altogether unknown.? The same was the case with regard to 
the north and east of Europe, concerning which no one was 
able to say whether they were bounded by the sea or not. 
But even what was known of Europe greatly exceeded in size 
both Asia and Libya, being equal in length to them both 
together, and beyond all comparison of greater breadth.* 


on the coast of the Euxine, but this is | ° See Note A, p. 207. 

clearly opposed to the view of Hero- 1 Iv. 38, 39. 

dotus, and the geographical authority | ? iv. 40. 3 iii. 115. 

of Apollonius is of very little value. | + phcet pèr yàp Tap aucpor épas taph- 
aS. - | re h Eùpórn, eŭpeos 5& rep) od3é ovu- 
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Libya (Herodotus adds) was known to be surrounded by 
the sea; for it had been circumnavigated by the Phoenicians 
in the time of Necho, king of Egypt;° and the greater part 
of Asia had been discovered in the time of Darius, by 
whose orders Scylax of Caryanda had sailed down the river 
Indus to the sea, and then turning westward, had followed 
the shores of the Erythraan Sea till he arrived at the head 
of the Arabian Gulf. But the limits of Europe were quite 
unknown." 

§ 5. The general idea which Herodotus wishes to express in the 
above description is not difficult to seize, though it is difficult 
to follow it out in detail, or to represent it on a map. The 
main point of all is the line of separation between Europe and 
Asia, which he undoubtedly conceived as running—not from 
south to north, as we naturally assume it—but from west to 
east—beginning with the river Phasis, which flowed into the 
Euxine, and prolonged from thence to the Caspian Sea; and 
eastward from that again by the river Araxes *for an inde- 
finite distance, ending in the unknown regions to the east- 
ward. Europe thus extended from the Pillars of Hercules in 
the west, lying opposite to Africa in the first instance, from 
which it was separated by the Mediterranean; and subse- 
quently to Asia, from the Hellespont to the land of the Isse- 
dones and the Massagete, who appear to have been the 
remotest nations known to Herodotus towards the east. This 
explains his expression (twice repeated) that Europe extends 
along by the side of the other two continents, so as to be 
equal to them both in length.° 


Barge ttn palverat wor elvai iv. 42. | Herodot. p. 412). 5 Herodot. iv. 42. 
The last words are susceptible of two 6 iv. 44, 7 iv, 45. ; 
different meanings, but the reasoning | ° The difficulties connected with th 
of the whole passage leaves no doubt | meaning of this name in the Herodotean 
of the sense in which they are used | geography will be considered hereafter. 
by the author. The ambiguity, how- | But there can be little doubt that in 
ever, was the means of misleading | this passage he means the river Iaxartes, 
Major Rennell, who trusted to Beloe’s | though he erroneously conceived it as 
translation, and thus led him to | flowing from west to east (iv. 40). 
entertain a wholly erroneous idea ® iv. 42, 45. 

of the views of Herodotus (Geogr. of | 
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On the other hand he greatly underrated the size both of 
Asia, even as then known to the Greeks, and of Africa. With 
regard to the latter especially he seems to have been led to a 
very erroneous estimate of its dimensions by the fact that it 
had been circumnavigated, though, according to his own 
account, the voyage had occupied between two and three 
years! In common with most ancient geographers, he sup- 
posed its greatest length to extend from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Isthmus of Suez; and its breadth from the 
mouth of the Nile to the southern confines of Ethiopia. But 
it is difficult to understand how, even on this supposition, he 
could have so greatly underestimated its extension towards 
the south. In another passage he distinctly speaks of Arabia 
as the most southern of all inhabited countries,’ and Ethiopia 
as the one extending farthest to the west. He therefore 
appears to have regarded the form of Africa as trending away 
abruptly towards the west, from near the entrance of the 
Arabian Gulf; and it is in conformity with this view that he 
describes the Nile, above the Egyptian frontier at Ele- 
phantiné, as flowing from west to east? These erroneous 
notions, on points of fundamental importance, must be care- 
fully borne in mind in endeavouring to represent to ourselves 
the map of the world, as it was conceived by Herodotus. 

It is not clear whether he regarded the African continent as 
projecting far to the west beyond the Pillars of Hercules. He 
mentions indeed the promontory of Soloeis, on the western 
coast, as the extreme western limit of Africa, and he cites the 
name as one with which he was familiar ;* it was doubtless 
well known to the Carthaginians in his day. But this is far 
from implying that he was really acquainted with its geogra- 
phical position." 


to the reality of this cirenmnavigation 3 11.31. See Chapter VITI. 

will be considered in a future chapter. | 4 ii. 34, iv. 43. r 

For our present purpose it is sufficient ê The Soloeis of Hanno and Scylax 
that Herodotus undoubtedly believed | is certainly Cape Cantin, on the western 
it, and founded his geographical views | coast, but the expressions of Herodotus 


M 2 


1 The much controverted question as | upon it 2 Herodot. iii. 107. 
| 
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§ 6. With the extreme west and north of Europe on the other 
hand he was, as he himself tells us, altogether unacquainted. 
He was indeed familiar with the name of Tartessus, as a 
country of considerable extent in the south of Spain, which as 
late as the middle of the preceding century had been under 
the government of a king of its own, who had entered into 
friendly and commercial relations with the Phoceans.° The 
region thus designated was probably the part of Spain ad- 
joining the mouth of the Betis, or Guadalquivir, though it 
may also have been applied to the southernmost tract of 
Spain immediately within the Straits. At all events Hero- 
dotus was certainly acquainted with the name of Gadeira or 
Gades, at that time a flourishing Phoenician colony, and which 
he distinctly describes as situated “without the Pillars of 
Hercules, upon the Ocean.”* But this was probably the 
limit of his knowledge towards the west. How far the Euro- 
pean continent extended in that direction he had no know- 
ledge. He had indeed heard of the Cassiterides, “the islands 
from whence tin was brought,” but had no definite informa- 
tion concerning them, and appears to have disbelieved in 
their existence In like manner he rejected the notion 
(generally received in his time) of a river called the Eri- 
danus, flowing into the northern sea, from which amber was 
brought ;° and he distinctly adds that, “though he had taken 


have been thought to point rather to |  ° iii. 115. ode vqoous olða Kacorre- 
Cape Spartel, the first promontory after | plSas eovoas, èk tev ô Kagoltepos uiv 
passing through the straits. It seems | ¢orrg. 
to me more probable that he had con- ° It would seem clear that the iden- 
founded the two, or rather that in fact | tification so strangely made in later 
he had no distinct idea on the subject | times of the Eridanus with the Padus, 
at all. He had heard, from Cartha- | the great river of Northern Italy, had 
ginian sources (see iv. 43), of the name | not yet come tobeadopted. Herodotus 
of the promontory of Soloeis, as the | had only heard of it in connection with 
western extremity of Libya, and knew | the northern sea, and the amber trade, 
that it was beyond the Pillars of Her- | and certainly did not connect it in any 
cules, but that was all. | way with the Adriatic. The name 
€ Herodot. i. 163. Eridanus, as he justly observes, was 
7 iv. 8. He here speaks of the fabu- | clearly Greek, and he coneeives it to 
lons Geryones as karoicnuévoy thy "EA- | have been invented by some poet. It 
Anves A€youat "EpvOeay vicov tùy mpds | was more probably merely a Greek 
Tndelpoict Too: Elw ‘Hpakréwyv otndewy | modification of some barbarian name; 
em) TO OKcava. and appears to contain the same root as 
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much pains to inquire,” he had been unable to meet with any 
one who could state from personal observation that there was 
sea to the north of Europe." 

The passage is a curious one, both as showing the pains that 
Herodotus took to obtain trustworthy information upon any 
subject that appeared to him of real interest; and as an 
instance (not uncommon in the history of science) where the 
more philosophic mind is practically led into error by an 
excess of caution, fully justifiable in itself. The popular 
notion, which had been followed by Hecatzeus, assumed the 
existence of an Ocean on all sides of the earth, though the 
Greeks at this time had certainly no sufficient evidence of 
the fact.2 Herodotus, on the contrary, required such infor- 
mation as would satisfy his mind, before he gave credence to 
this article of general belief; and, failing this, he rejected the 
fact. We now know that he was wrong, and that the fact is 
true—though in a very different sense from that supposed by 
Hecatzus and his contemporaries—but it cannot be denied 
that the course taken by Herodotus was the more philo- 
sophical of the two. 

Towards the north, then, the world as known to our author 
had no definite limits. Beyond the Scythians, who occupied 
the broad steppes to the north of the Euxine, dwelt various 
other barbarian nations whose names, as well as many other 
particulars concerning them, are recounted to us in detail 
by Herodotus, from information furnished him by the Greek 
colonists on the Euxine. But beyond these tribes, who 
formed a kind of belt around Scythia proper—extending from 


Rhodanus and Rhenus: though it is | that both tin and amber were brought 
impossible to identify it with either | from the farthest parts of the continent. 
of these two rivers. (See Latham’s Ger- | èë éoyaris F dv 6 Te xacoltepos uiv 
mania, p. 18, and the article Eridanus | por kal Tò HAextpoy. 
in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Ancient Geo- 2 This is again pointed ont by Hero- 
graphy.) í dotus in another passage (iv. 8): Tòr dé 
1 roto dé ovdévos aùrónTew yevopévov | ’OQneavoy Adyw èv Aé€youst (oi “EAAnVes 
divauar axodoa: TOTO peAeTéwy kws | SC.) am HAlov avaTorAdwy apiduevoy viv 
OdAacod oti TA eméxewa THs Evpoans, | wep wacay péew, Epyw dé oùk àmoðer- 
1.115. Itis certain, however, he adds, ! vio. 
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the Carpathians to the Ural Mountains—nothing was known, 
and it was generally supposed that these regions were unin- 
habitable from cold. It is an additional proof of the good 
sense of Herodotus that he has no mention of the Rhipzan 
Mountains, which, fictitious as they were, so persistently 
maintained their place in the geography of the Greeks down 
to a late period. . 

§ 7. It is more surprising to our minds to see how very im- 
perfect and limited was the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the central and western portions of Europe. With Thrace 
indeed he was pretty well acquainted. But he gave to the 
country designated under that name a much wider extension 
than later geographers, so as to include the land of the Gete, 
and the whole region from Mount Heemus (the Balkan) to the 
Danube. Hence he speaks of the Thracians as, next to 
the Indians, the most numerous people in the world? They 
were divided into many tribes, among which he particularly 
specifies the Gete, the Trausi, and the Odryse. The Getz 
dwelt near the Danube, extending to the south bank of that 
river, and hence they were traversed and subdued by Darius 
on his march to the Danube, when he was on his way to attack 
the Scythians.*| In the lower part of its course that river 
formed the boundary between the Thracians and Scythians ; 
but the country due north of the Danube was for the most 
part unknown, and was believed to be uninhabited. The only 
people on the other side of the river whose name had reached 
the ears of Herodotus were the Sigynne, a tribe who had a 
race of small horses—ponies in fact—with long, shaggy hair, 


3 Herodot. v. 3. 

4 iv. 93, v. 3. The ethnological re- 
lations of the Getz have been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy that it is 
important to bear in mind that Hero- 
dotus, the earliest author by whom 
they are mentioned, distinctly regarded 
them as a Thracian tribe, and calls 
them the most warlike, as well as the 
most just, of all the Thracians (oi 5€ 


| Térar . . . adtixa éSovad0noay, Opytxwr 
ee avipmdraro: kal Sixodtaror, iv. 
93). 

The Odrysæ, who, under Sitalces, 
assumed so prominent a position, and 
became for a time the dominant power 
among the Thracians (Thucyd. ii. 96, 
97), appear in Herodotus only in a very 
subordinate character. 
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which were well adapted for chariots. According to our 
author’s view the country inhabited by them extended to the 
borders of the Eneti, or Veneti, who dwelt near the head of 
the Adriatic. From this incidental mention of the Veneti, it 
is clear that not only was their name familiar to Herodotus, 
but he was acquainted, in a general way, with their true 
geographical position. He elsewhere terms them an Illyrian 
tribe.’ 

§ 8. As might have been expected Herodotus was evidently 
familiar with the name of Mount Hemus (the Balkan), though 
he gives us no geographical particulars concerning it, and 
only mentions it incidentally, as the source from whence 
several considerable tributaries flow into the Danube.* With 
that great river itself he was in a certain sense well acquainted, 
though his knowledge of it will be found on examination to be 
neither extensive nor accurate. Its mouths indeed were well 
known to the Greeks, who had founded a colony almost at 
their entrance,? and probably traded up the river for a 
considerable distance. Hence Herodotus had learnt the names 
of several of the minor streams that flow into it from both 
sides, and there is no reason’ to doubt the accuracy of his 
information in this respect, though many of these names can- 
not now be identified. But the navigation up the river was 
probably checked by the rapids at the point now known as the 
Iron Gates; and the accounts that had reached the Greeks of 
the upper part of its course were of the vaguest kind. After 


describing in detail the streams that descended from the 


5 Id.v.9. No other mention is found 
of these Sigynne as an European 
people in any ancient author, except 
Apollonius Rhodius, who appears to 
have regarded them as dwelling on the 
Euxine (iv. 320). Strabo, on the con- 
trary, describes a people called Siginni, 
with their long-haired ponies, in almost. 
the same terms as Herodotus, but places 
them in the neighbourhood of the Cas- 


pian and the Caucasus! (xi. 11, § 8, | 


p. 520). p 
€ karike 5¢ ToUTHY TOUS oŬŭpovs ayXOU 


*Evetav rv èv TH’ Abpin (v. 3). 

LIG 8 iv. 49. 

® The Greek colony of Istrus or Is- 
tropolis was situated on the Euxine 
between Tomi (the site of which is 
clearly fixed at Kustendje) and the 
mouths of the Danube, but its precise 
position has not been determined. It 
appears to have been a place of consi- 
derable trade, and continued to subsist 
down to the Roman Empire (Ammian. 
Marcell. ii. 8, § 43). 
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Illyrian Mountains through the plains occupied by the Tri- 
ballians, Herodotus adds: “Two other streams also fall into 
it (the Ister) that have a northerly. course, proceeding from 
the country above the Umbrians—the river Carpis and the 
Alpis. For the Ister flows through the whole length of 
Europe, rising in the land of the Keltæ, who, next to the 
Kynetes, dwell the furthest towards the west of all European 
nations. And after thus flowing through the whole of Europe, 
it issues forth upon the flanks of Scythia.” * 

Tt would be difficult to find a more curious instance of the 
sort of geographical confusion to which the first hearsay 
accounts of unexplored regions are liable. The “country 
above the Umbrians” must undoubtedly mean the north of 
Italy, for Herodotus elsewhere? speaks of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) as settling “in the land of the Umbrians;” but 
so little did he know of these regions that he was evidently 
unacquainted with the existence of the great mountain chain 
of the Alps, and erroneously supposed the name to be that of 
a river. The Carpis in like manner is in all probability due 
to some confused account of the Carpathian Mountains, 
though in this case the direction of the river would also be 
erroneous. As if to complete the confusion, Herodotus else- 
where describes the Ister as flowing from the land of the 
Keltz and the city of Pyréne,®? where we have no doubt a 
mention of the Pyrenees, the third great mountain-chain of 
central Europe, though applied in an equally distorted 
manner.* l 

§ 9. In the passage above quoted * Herodotus speaks of the 
Keltæ as the most westerly people of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the Kynetes or Kynesians. The same statement is 
repeated in the somewhat parallel passage, where he com- 


1 Herodot. iv. 49. 2 Ny Babs | was a mountain, which he placed in 
3 ii. 33. the far west of Gaul: and thus de- 
1 Even Aristotle supposed the Da- | scribes the Ister, in almost the same 
nube to have its source in “ Pyrene in | words as Herodotus, as traversing the 
the land of the Kelts ” (Meteorol. i. 13, | whole of Europe to the Euxine Sea. 
§ 19); but he was aware that Pyrene | * iv. 49. 6 ji, 33. 
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pares the course of the Danube with that of the Nile. But he 
here adds that the Kelts are situated beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, so that he seems to have considered their country as ` 
stretching out towards the west, far beyond its real position. 
Yet in this second passage he again speaks of the Kynesians 
as dwelling the farthest to the west of all European nations, 
and beyond the Kelts. The name is unknown to later geo- 
graphers,’ but it is cited from Herodorus of Heraclea, a 
contemporary of Socrates, as that of a region of Spain, adjoin- 
ing the Ocean.’ What idea Herodotus had formed to himself 
of their geographical position and that of the Keltz, it is 
impossible to say; but it is clear that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the western, or Atlantic, coasts, either of Spain or 
Gaul. The name of Iberia is used by him only in reference 
to the eastern, or Mediterranean side of Spain; and that of 
the Kelts occurs only in the two passages already referred to. 
Yet he could hardly have been ignorant of the Kelts who 
adjoined the sea between the Rhone and the Pyrenees, whose 
city of Narbo was already mentioned by Hecatzeus as an 
important emporium of trade.’ 

§ 10. Another passage that affords us important assistance in 
the attempt to comprehend the general idea that Herodotus had 
formed to himself of the geography of the earth’s surface, is 
that in which he institutes a comparison between the two 
greatest rivers known to him, the Nile and the Ister.? After 
showing that there was reason to believe that the Nile had its 
sources far away in the west of Africa, and that it flowed for 
the greater part of its course from west to east—a subject to 


7 Tt is not found in Strabo, Pliny, or 
Ptolemy; but reappears in Avienus 
(de Ora Maritima, v. 566), much of 
whose information is derived from very 
early authorities. 

8 Steph. Byzant. s. Y. Kuynrucdyv. 

° Thus he speaks of the Phoceeans as 
being the first to make long voyages, 
and who showed the Greeks the way 
to Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus 
(i. 163). It was from thence that the 


Carthaginians drew a portion of their 
mercenary troops, with which they in- 
vaded Sicily, under Hamilcar, the son 
of Hanno (vii. 165). 

1 Niebuhr must have overlooked this 
passage of Hecateeus (Fr. 19) when he 
says that the Celts, in the time of He- 
rodotus, had not yet extended to any 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean 
(Geogr. of Herodot. p. 12, Eng. transl.). 

2 ii. 33, 34. 
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which we shall hereafter have to revert—he proceeds to say 
that he conceives the Nile and the Ister to have somewhat 
parallel courses, the one dividing Europe through the middle, 
and the other flowing in like manner through the midst of 
Africa; and that they both had their origin at about equal 
distances from their mouths,’ the Ister rising in the far west 
of Europe, and the Nile (as he conjectured) in the western 
regions of Libya. He then adds that their mouths were in 
fact opposite to one another, for that Egypt lay just about 
opposite to the mountainous parts of Cilicia, from whence it 
was a direct journey, in a straight line, of only five days to 
Sinope, and that city was situated opposite to the mouth of 
the Ister. 

He here appears to be, as it were, in a rude manner, 
drawing a meridian line from the mouth of the Nile to that 
of the Danube; and infers that, as these were in this sense 
opposite to one another, and their sources were so likewise 
(according to his own views concerning the origin of the 
Nile), the length of both rivers would be about equal. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how erroneous was his reason- 
ing concerning the Nile, the upper course and sources of 
which were, as he himself tells us, utterly unknown; and we 
have already seen how extremely imperfect was his informa- 
tion concerning the upper course of the Danube, though this 
he supposed to be well ascertained, for (he tells us) “ the 
Ister flows through an inhabited region, and is therefore 
known to many.” * It is more curious that, while his infe- 
rence concerning the relative position of the mouths of the 
two rivers is approximately correct—the Canopic, or western 


3 This appears to me to be certainly 
the sense of the somewhat obscure 
expression that the Nile 7q@ “Iorpw èr 
tov icwy pérpav dpuarat. 
rivers had a general analogy in all re- 
spects; they both flowed from west to 
east, they had their mouths opposite to 
one another, and so were their sources. 


The sense is very much the same as we | 


The two | 


_ should express in modern geographical 


phrase by saying that they flowed 
through the same number of degrees of 
longitude: though of course no such 
idea, in a distinct form, was present to 
the mind of Herodotus. 

4 6 wey Sh” lotpos fea piv yap dV ol- 
KEULÉVNS, Tpos TOAAGY yivdaKeTat, ii. 34. 
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mouth of the Nile, differing in fact only a few miles in longi- 
tude from those of the Danube—the data upon which it is 
founded are glaringly erroneous. Cilicia Trachea, as the 
mountainous part of Cilicia was called, lies considerably to 
the east of the whole Delta of Egypt, and Sinope still more 
so; so that that city is in fact more than five degrees of 
longitude to the eastward of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. 
But on the other hand, it is in fact by about as much further 
east than the mouths of the Danube, to which Herodotus 
considered it as directly opposite. Thus, in this case, it 
accidentally happens that the two errors committed by him 
just about neutralize one another. Had he not mentioned 
the steps of the process, we might have wondered at the accu- 
racy of the result, and given him credit for an amount of 
geographical knowledge which he certainly did not possess. 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus was led to insti- 
tute this parallel between the two rivers by something of that 
feeling of symmetry so congenial to the Greek mind. But we 
must not press the comparison too far. It is hardly to be 
inferred from the passage in question that the historian con- 
sidered the Ister as making a great bend analogous to that of 
the Nile where it entered Egypt. Yet it appears certain 
from other passages that he did consider it as turning south- 
wards in order to reach the sea, and he distinctly tells us 
that where it entered the Euxine its mouth was turned 
towards the south-east.° ‘This would in fact be the direction 
of one of the mouths that formed the delta of the river, and 


5 6"Ilorpos éxdid00 és abthy (rhv Od- | tinctly uses the expression mpds &mnài- 
Aagoay SC.) mpds edpoy ğvepov Tb oTdua | wrnv ğveuov in the sense of “ towards 
Tetpaypevos, iv. 99. This passage is, | theeast ;” and he elsewhere repeatedly 
in my opinion, mistranslated by Mr. | uses the same term for the east wind 
Rawlinson, who renders it “the Ister | (iv. 152, vii. 188). M. Kiepert, in his 
falling into the sea at this point, with | map annexed to Stein’s edition of 
its mouth facing the east.” But the | Herodotus, has correctly represented 
Epos ğveuos of Herodotus is certainly | the Danube, in accordance with the 
meant to designate the south-east, in | views of the author; as has also Dr. 
accordance with the usage which we | C. Miiller in Smith's Historical Atlas 
tind established in the time of Aristotle. | of Ancient Geography. 

Only a few lines further on, he dis- 
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this perhaps gave rise to the misconception that it was that 
of the main stream. But it will be found impossible, as we 
shall hereafter see, to understand the view taken by Hero- 
dotus of the geography of Scythia, without bearing in mind 
this fundamental error concerning the course of the Danube. 


SECTION 2.—Scythia. 


§ 1. The very scanty and imperfect knowledge which Hero- 
dotus displays of so large a portion of Europe contrasts strangely, 
to the modern reader, with the large amount of information 
which he has furnished us in regard to the countries north of 
the Euxine, and the vast tract of country that was commonly 
included by the Greeks under the vague and general appella- 
tion of Scythia. 

Several circumstances had indeed combined from a very 
early period to direct the especial attention of the Greeks to 
the countries in question. The first of these was the great 
migratory movement of the people called by the Greeks Cim- 
merians, who, according to the tradition universally received, 
and adopted by Herodotus, had originally occupied the tract 
of country north of the Huxine, between the Ister and the 
Tanais; but having been expelled from thence by the 
Scythians, had poured themselves in a vast horde down upon 
Asia Minor, where they had carried devastation and terror to 
the gates of the Greek cities of Ionia. This invasion is un- 
doubtedly entitled to be received as an historical fact ;° nor is 
there any reason to doubt the traditionary belief that the 
people in question came from the regions north of the Euxine, 
in which the Scythians were found in the time of Herodotus. 
Such a displacement of one of these nomad nations by another, 


6 The invasion of Asia by the Cim- | xiii. p. 627). It was doubtless from 
merians is alluded to by the earliest | these early authorities that Callimachus 
Greek elegiac poets, Archilochus and | derived the picture he drew of them as 
Callinus, who were contemporary with | “dwelling in waggons” and “ milkers 
it (Callinus, Fr. 2,3, ed. Bergk; Strabo, | of mares” (H. ad Dian, v. 252-260). 
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is entirely in accordance with what we know to have taken 
place at subsequent periods; and is of great interest as the 
first authentic record of those great movements of nations that 
have taken place in all ages on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia,’ 

The gradual extension of the Greek colonies along the 
northern shores of the Euxine, and the settlement of such 
powerful cities and commercial centres as Olbia and Panti- 
capeum, would naturally add to the general interest felt by 
the Greeks in these countries; and the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, before the close of the sixth century B.C., must 
have given a fresh stimulus to their curiosity as to the vast 
regions that lay beyond the Danube. The grossly exaggerated 
rumours that reached their ears with regard to the extent and 
circumstances of that expedition would only tend to increase 
this feeling. It was doubtless the same cause that led Hero- 
dotus himself to visit the remote Greek settlements in this 
quarter, and to collect there by personal inquiry and observa- 
tion the valuable mass of information which he has embodied 
in the fourth book of his history.® 

§ 2. There are indeed few parts of that great work that display 
in a more striking manner at once the merits and defects of 
the writer. It is difficult to determine the extent of his 
personal knowledge of the regions that lay to the north of 
the Euxine, but it is certain that he spent, some time at Olbia 
on the Borysthenes, where he evidently occupied himself dili- 
gently in collecting information from the traders and others 
that were accustomed to penetrate into the interior. He men- 
tions having himself seen a remarkable monument at a place 
called Exampeus, or “the Sacred Ways,” four days’ voyage 
up the river Hypanis,® but we have no proof that his personal 


7 See Note B, p. 208. | 1855). 

8 In regard to this portion of the ° Herodot.iv. 81. He appears also to 
geography of Herodotus, every student | have been on shore at the mouth of the 
of that author must consult the valu- | Tyras, where there was a Greek colony 
able work of M. Neumann (Die Hel- | of the name, as he mentions two things 
lenen im Skythenlande, 8vo, Berlin, | to be secn there in a manner that cer- 
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observation extended farther inland. The lively picture that 
he has drawn of the mode of life and customs of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes would readily lead us to suppose that he had 
himself seen them in their native wilds; but it is difficult to 
reconcile this with the geographical inaccuracies which we 
shall hereafter have to point out; and it seems more probable 
that his personal acquaintance with them was limited to those 
he might have seen at the fairs and markets of Olbia or other 
Greek towns, while he had gathered fuller particulars from 
careful inquiry. In proportion indeed as he recedes from the 
shores of the Euxine, his information becomes more vague and 
untrustworthy ; for his geographical data had to be derived 
from the statements of traders who had travelled only with a 
view to their own commercial objects, and who had doubtless 
never seen a map, or attempted to form in their own minds 
any definite geographical idea of the countries they had 
visited. 

Still, the amount and extent of his information concerning 
the various tribes and nations of the interior is in every way 
remarkable; and leads us to the unquestionable inference that 
the Greeks of his day had carried their commercial relations, 
either by land or water (probably the former), to an extent that 
remained unsurpassed until a much later period. Even in the 
days of Augustus, Strabo was able to add little or nothing to 
the extent of our knowledge of the countries in question, while 
Pliny and Mela mix up the statements of Herodotus with those 
of later writers, referring to a wholly altered state of things, 
in a manner which throws the whole subject into inextricable 
confusion. 

In another respect Herodotus stands conspicuously dis- 
tinguished from his predecessors. All previous writers—so 


tainly seems to point to personal ob- | Thracian Bosphorus, where he refers 
servation (iv. 11, 82). But there isno | to the brazen bowl set up by Pausanias 
other point on the coast of the Euxine | in a manner that clearly shows that he 
where he can be proved to have touched | had himself seen it (iv. 81). 

on his way to Olbia, after leaving the 
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far as we can judge from the fragments that remain to us— 
had concurred in making the Scythian deserts the abode of 
mythical races, and the scene of poetical fables. Herodotus, 
on the contrary, is careful to distinguish what he received on 
eredible testimony from all such fabulous accounts; and though 
he does not refuse to mention the Arimaspians, he expresses his 
doubts of their existence, and distinctly tells us that the fact 
rested only on the authority of the Issedones, from whom the 
Scythians had learnt the tale, which had passed through them 
to the Greeks. Of the Hyperboreans on the contrary, as we have 
already seen, he altogether disbelieved the existence.” Nor is 
any mention found in his work of the Rhipzean Mountains, and 
his silence may be considered in this instance conclusive, as 
he could not have failed to notice them in connection with 
the great rivers of Scythia, had he believed in their existence. 

§ 3. Before attempting to examine the account given by Hero- 
dotus of the Scythians and the adjoining tribes, it is necessary 
to advert briefly to his ideas on the subject of the Euxine 
itself, and its subordinate or tributary sea, the Palus Meotis. 
His misconceptions concerning the extent and configuration 
of these two great basins of water will be found to have an 
important bearing on the geographical arrangement of the 
numerous tribes that adjoined their shores; and it is impossible 
to represent to ourselves the idea that he had formed of the 
Scythian territories, and the succession of the different tribes, 
without clearly comprehending the wide divergence of his 
notions on this subject from the reality. 

Herodotus had himself navigated the Euxine, and its waters 
were in his days frequently traversed by Greek traders in all 


1 iii. 116, iv. 27. He speaks with ; (ad Dionys. Perieg. v. 31) cites Hero- 


equal caution of the strange races re- 
ported by the Argippeans to dwell be- 
yond them to the north (iv. 25). 

2 See above, p. 160. 

It is an important lesson to us, of the 
caution necessary in making use of the 
statements quoted by late grammarians 
from earlier writers, that . Eustathius 


dotus as affirming the very fact that he 
combats: viz. the existence of the 
Hyperboreans, beyond the Arimaspians 
and the griffins, extending to the sea: 
the account quoted indeed by Herodo- 
tus from Aristeas (iv.-13), but of which 
he repeatedly expresses his disbelief 
(Ibid. 16, 32). 
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directions. But we must not hastily conclude that he had 
therefore correct ideas as to its form and magnitude, or that 
he was acquainted with its true geography, in the modern 
sense of the term. He had indeed arrived at definite con- 
clusions on the subject, which prove the pains he had taken 
to inform himself; while their erroneous character shows the 
difficulty that existed in his time in arriving at a correct 
result. He tells us that the Euxine, which he terms “the 
most wonderful of all seas” is eleven thousand one hundred 
stadia in length, and its breadth, at the widest part, is three 
thousand three hundred stadia. The greatest length he con- 
siders to be from the mouth of the Pontus (i. e. the Thracian 
Bosphorus) to the Phasis; and its greatest breadth to be 
between Themiscyra at the mouth of the river Thermodon, 
and Sindica (the peninsula of Taman) at the entrance of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. The last supposition involves a con- 
siderable error. The broadest part of the Black Sea is in 
reality between Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, and the 
mouth of tbe estuary of the Borysthenes, where its breadth is 
not less than 325 geographical miles, or 3250 stadia—very 
nearly agreeing with the estimate of Herodotus—while the 
actual distance between the points selected by him does not 
exceed 235 G. miles or 2350 stadia. The length on the other 
hand is enormously exaggerated ; the distance from the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus to that of the Phasis being in a 
direct course not more than about 5500 stades, or just about 
half that stated by Herodotus. 

§ 4. The source of his error is not far to seek; for he has 
himself told us in this instance the process of computation by 
which he arrived at his result. “Ina long day (he tells us) a ship 
usually accomplishes about 70,000 fathoms, and about 60,000 
fathoms in the night.”* Now from the Phasis to the mouth 


3 The mention of fathoms in this cal- | converts these fathoms into stadia—the 
culation seems to show that this was | common measure of land distances. 
the customary nautical mode of mea- | It would be very curious to know 
surement. Itis Herodotus himself who | what was the mode employed by the 
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of the Bosphorus was a voyage of nine days and eight nights ; 
and from Sindica to Themiscyra was a voyage of three days 
and two nights. Hence he computed the distances by a simple 
process of multiplication; reckoning, as the Greeks always 
did, 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, to the stade.* 

Here it is evident that the error arose simply from an 
over-estimate of the average rate of sailing. It was no doubt 
possible that a Greek merchant vessel should, under favourable 
circumstances, accomplish as much as 700 stadia (70 G. miles) 
in a day, and 600 in the night; but it was a great mistake 
to take this as the distance performed on the average. The 
ordinary estimate of later geographers is 500 stadia a day, and 
the same for a night.’ But even this would make the estimate 
of Herodotus greatly exceed the truth, and it is evident that 
we must allow for considerable loss of time, in consequence of 
the windings of the coast, baffling winds, caused by projecting 
headlands, and other causes of delay, of which Herodotus took 
no account. On the other hand his estimate of the width is 
comparatively so little in excess, that it shows clearly that 
the Greek sailors of those days were in the habit of taking 
advantage of the prevalence of north winds, and stretching 
directly across from the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosporus to 
the Greek settlements on the southern shores of the Euxine. 

§ 5. But if his ideas of the dimensions and form of the Euxine, 
or Pontus, as he generally calls it, were thus disfigured by 
grave errors, his conception of the Palus Mzeotis—“ the mother 
of the Euxine,” as it was commonly termed by the Greeks— 
was still more erroneous. “The Pontus (he tells us, after de- 
scribing its dimensions in the above passage) has also a lake 
belonging to it, not very much inferior to itself in size; the 
waters of which flow into it. It is called Metis, and 
the mother of the Pontus.” This is indeed a startling mis- 
statement. At the present day the Sea of Azov covers an 


shipmasters of the Euxine in order to | no clue. 4 See Note C, p. 209. 
calculate the distance run in a day, 5 Scylax, Periplus, § 69. 
but to this we have unfortunately 
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area of about 14,000 square miles, which is little more than 
one-twelfth of that of the Black Sea. Hence many geographers 
and commentators on Herodotus (including even his most 
recent translator) have thought it necessary to suppose that 
some great physical changes have taken place since his time, 
and that the Palus Meeotis was really much more extensive in 
ancient times than at the present day.® It is certain indeed 
that the Sea of Azov, which is throughout its extent very 
shallow, is gradually filling up, and becoming perceptibly 
shallower; while the continual deposit of silt and mud by the 
river Don is necessarily pushing forward its delta into the sea, 
and a similar deposit is taking place at the mouth of the 
Kuban also, on the southern shore of the sea.’ It is true also 
that there are geological reasons which have led Pallas and 
other writers to speculate on the probability that the whole 
tract between the Caspian and the Sea of Azov was submerged, 
and the two seas consequently united, at no very remote 
period, geologically speaking. But. it would be very hasty to 
assume from this that any material change has taken place 
within the historical period, or since the time of Herodotus, 
and it is to be remarked that Scylax (or the author of the 
Periplus that bears his name), writing little more than a 
century after Herodotus, estimates the Meotis at only half the 
size of the Euxine.” This is, of course, still a great exaggera- 
tion; but the idea of its great size seems to have continued 
fixed in the minds of the Greeks for ages afterwards, and 
even Ptolemy still represented it as enormously larger than it 
really is.’ 


€ See Mr. Rawlinson’s note to his | matter of geological theory; but the 


translation of Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 


7 All these eauses were in full ope- 
ration in the time of Polybius, who 
enters into some interesting speeu- 
lations on the subjeet: anticipating the 
time when not only the Palus Meotis, 
but even the Euxine itself, might be 
filled up by these deposits (iv. 40). 
These views are perfectly sound, as a 


rate of progress has been very mueh 
slower than he supposed, and the 
amount of actual change that has taken 
place within 2000 years is compara- 
tively trifling. (See Chapter X VIL) 

8 Seylax, Peripl. § 69. 

° Ptolemy supposed the Palus Mæotis 
to extend through nearly six degrees of 
latitude from S. to N., with a breadth 
more than equal, if we inelude the 
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The truth appears to be, that the Palus Mzotis was generally 
regarded by the Greeks as a lake, not as an inland sea; con- 
sidered as such, it was enormously larger than any other lake 
with which they were acquainted; and the idea thus formed 
of its vast size led readily to an exaggerated estimate of its 
real dimensions. It seems much more natural to believe that 
Herodotus was misled by erroneous information than to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical changes having taken 
place with unexampled rapidity. 

§ 6. No allusion is found in Herodotus to the fancied resem- 
blance of the general form of the Euxine to a Scythian bow, so 
familiar to the later Greek geographers. This comparison 
indeed implies a much more accurate conception of its general 
configuration than was possessed by the historian, and especially 
of the true size and position of the Tauric peninsula, concern- 
ing which he entertained strangely erroneous notions, for one 
who had himself navigated the Euxine, of which it forms so 
prominent a feature. He indeed correctly describes the Tauric 
territory as a mountainous district projecting into the Pontus, 
and forming the advanced point of Scythia between the seas 
that bounded it on the south and east; but in order to convey 
to his readers an idea of its form, he compares it successively 
with the projecting portion of Attica, and with that of Iapygia 
in Italy, beyond the line from Brundusium to Tarentum.’ 
Both comparisons show clearly that he conceived it only as an 
Acté, or projecting tract of land, and that he was unaware of 
its being a peninsula in the strictest sense of the term, joined 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck or isthmus: otherwise 
the Peloponnese must have offered itself as a much apter com- 
parison, and one familiar to all Greeks. The two peninsulas are 
indeed very nearly about the same size, and the Isthmus of 
Perekop, which unites the Crimea to the continent, is little 
broader than that of Corinth.” 


inlet, which he calls Byce Lacus, and | rently a very imperfect notion. (See 
which must represent the Putrid Sea | Chapter XXVII.) ' Herodot. iv. 99. 
of Strabo, of which Ptolemy had appa- 2 The resemblance between the two 
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Here again it has been suggested that some physical change 
may have taken place, and that the shallow inlet now called 
the Putrid Sea, which alone gives this strictly peninsular form 
to the Crimea, may not have existed in the time of Herodotus. 
It must be admitted that a very slight alteration of levels 
would effect this, and would transform what is now a shallow 
inland sea into a mere salt-marsh, or even into dry land. But 
even then the description of Herodotus would be far from 
characteristic, and it seems much safer in this instance also to 
acquiesce in the conclusion that he was simply misled by 
imperfect information.° 

§ 7. But however imperfect were the geographical notions 
of the Greek settlers as to the extent and configuration of the 
Euxine, and its. tributary the Meeotis, they had long been 
familiar with the great rivers which flow into those seas, and 
constitute the leading characteristic of Eastern Europe. The 
Ister or Danube, the Tyras (now the Dniester), the Hypanis 
(Bug), the Borysthenes, or Dnieper, and the Tanais or Don, are 
not only all mentioned by Herodotus, and enumerated in their 
correct order, but they are described more or less fully. Of 
the Ister (as we have already seen) he speaks in considerable 
detail, and seems to have had pretty accurate information 
concerning the lower part of its course, where it formed, 
according to his view, the frontier between Scythia and 
Thrace. But as he makes no mention of the cataracts or 
rapids at the Iron Gates, which have. in all ages opposed so 
serious an obstacle to the navigation of the river, it is clear 


is well pointed out by Strabo (vii. 4, 
§ 5) ġ è meydan xeppdvnoos Ti Teo- 
movynow mpocéoue Kal TO oxñua ral TÒ 
péyebos. 

2 The improbability of any such 
change having occurred within the his- 
torical period is greatly augmented by 
the circumstance that Strabo describes 
the Tauric peninsula, and the Putrid 
Sea in particular, with great accuracy, 
and precisely in accordance with their 


present condition (Strabo, vii. 4). But | 


| settlements 


if any great physical change had taken 
place in the interval between Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
on the Bosporus, which 
were during this period at the very 


| height of their prosperity, some tra- 


dition of it would surely have been pre- 
served, and have become known to the 
later geographer. 

+ Herodot. iv. 48-50. 

® iv. 99. 
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that he had no full or complete knowledge of its course, as 
high as that point (about 450 miles from its mouth), and we 
have already seen how extremely vague and imperfect were 
his notions concerning the upper part of its course, and the 
affluents it there received. Even in the lower portion, though 
he enumerates the tributaries that fall into it on the one side 
or the other, as if he had accurate knowledge on the subject, 
it is impossible to identify with any certainty the streams 
really meant, with the exception of the Porata, or Pruth, which, 
as it joins the Danube but a short distance above its delta, and 
has a course nearly parallel with that of the Tyras, would 
naturally be well known to the Greek colonists of the Euxine.° 

Farther inland indeed he mentions the Maris, as flowing 
from the land of the Agathyrsi, which may in all probability 
be identified with the Marosch, the principal river of Tran- 
sylvania:’ but the other names enumerated by him, are not 
mentioned by any later writer, and can for the most part only 
be identified by arbitrary selection among the numerous 
streams that pour their waters into the Dannbe on the one 
bank or the other. 

§ 8. Herodotus expressly calls the Ister the greatest of all 
known rivers,® though he elsewhere remarks that it owes its 
predominance to its numerous tributaries: for that, taking the 
main streams separately, the Nile was far superior to it in the 
volume of its waters.? Besides its magnitude, another circum- 
stance that particularly attracted his attention in this mighty 
stream was its equable flow, which presented no difference in 


€ Herodotus himself tells us Civ. 48) 
that it was called Porata by the Scy- 
thians, but Puretos by the Greeks, a 
statement that clearly shows the name 
to have been one familiar to Greek 
ears. 

7 It is true that the Marosch does 
not fall directly into the Danube, but 
into the Theiss, which is itself a tribu- 


tary of the Danube. But this is a 
point of little importance. Even at a | 
much later period geographers do not | 


seem to have appreciated the superior 
importance of the Theiss. Strabo 
speaks of the Marisus as flowing into 
the Danube, and serving as the chan- 
nel by which the Romans sent up their 
supplies for the Dacian war (vii. 8, 
§ 13); while the name of the Tibiscus, 
or Theiss, is first found in Ptolemy. 

8 “Iotpos pèv ÒV ÉYISTOS TmoTanay 
navTwv Tey huets yey (iv. 48). 


® Ibid. 50. 
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winter or summer: affording in this respect a marked con- 
trast, not only to the Nile, but to all those rivers with which 
Herodotus was likely to be most familiar, either in European 
Greece or Asia Minor. This peculiarity he justly attributes 
to the melting of the accumulated snows by the summer heat 
compensating for the increased evaporation at that season.’ 
But he was not aware that this great accumulation of snow was 
owing to the chains of high mountains that supply the main 
tributaries of the Danube, and he ascribed it to the ordinary 
severity of the winter, in the lands from which they flowed ;— 
the climate of which he supposed, naturally enough, to re- 
semble that of Scythia. 

§ 9. As has been already pointed out, he describes the Ister 
as flowing into the Euxine with its mouth facing the south- 
east: the next of the great rivers, the Tyras, flowed from north 
to south, having its sources in a large lake on the outer confines 
of Scythia, where it adjoined the land of the Neuri.? The 
Hypanis, which came next, also rose in a large lake, which was 
thence called “the mother of the Hypanis:” its waters were at 
first quite fresh, but in the lower part of its course they were 
rendered bitter or salt by the admixture of those of a source of 
extremely salt water, at the distance of four days’ voyage from 
the sea.” It is singular that Herodotus describes the Hypanis, 
though he calls it a river with which few could compare in 
size,* as if its whole course was only nine days’ voyage from 
its sources to the sea, and though these are obviously intended 
to be reckoned descending the stream, the statement is never- 
theless difficult to understand." 

§ 10. The Borysthenes, which he justly accounted the largest 


! Ibid. * iv. 51. 3 Ibid. 52. 

4 rhv Yravv èdvra ToTaudy èv 6ALyoust 
méyay (iv. 52). It is strange that Mr. 
Rawlinson should translate these words 
as “a large stream among those of the 
second order” They are correctly 
rendered by Valckenaer (ad loc.) “ flu- 
men in paucis magnum.’ 


> The Bug is in reality about 480 | 


miles in length, and not less than 300 
miles in a direct line from its source to 
its mouth. It is probable that there is 
some confusion in our existing text; 
and that Herodotus did not mean the 
five days’ voyage mentioned in the first 
instance to comprise the whole distance 
from the lake to the salt fountain. 
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of the Scythian rivers, after the Danube, was, he adds, the most 
productive of all rivers, not only in Scythia, but in the world, 
with the single exception of the Nile. The vast quantity 
and variety of fish that it produced, some of them of the 
largest size; the richness and extent of the pastures on its 
banks; the fertility of the soil for cultivation; and the sweet- 
ness of its clear waters,—at the same time that salt was pro- 
duced in abundance. at its mouth—gave it the palm over all 
its competitors. Nor are these praises exaggerated. The 
Greek colony founded near its mouth, and from thence gene- 
rally known among the Greeks as Borysthenes, but called by 
its inhabitants Olbia or Olbiopolis (“the prosperous city”) 
owed its wealth and prosperity mainly to its position at the 
entrance of this great stream, which opened out the access to 
the richest and most fertile provinces of Southern Russia. 

Yet even of the Borysthenes itself his geographical know- 
ledge was very imperfect. He himself tells us that no one 
was acquainted with its source, but that it was known for 
a distance of forty days’ voyage, as far as a place called 
Gerrhus, and that its course was from north to south.” He 
therefore evidently considered it as flowing parallel with the 
Hypanis, and had no conception of the vast bend by which 
the Dnieper sweeps round from below Kiev by Hkaterinoslay 
to Kherson. It is more remarkable that he seems to be un- 
acquainted with the cataracts or rapids, which interrupt the 
navigation of the river during this part of its course, for a 
distance of more than forty miles, and must in all ages have 
opposed a barrier to communication with the regions beyond. 
But he himself tells us that it flowed through the land of the 
Georgi, or agricultural Scythians, for the lowest ten days’ 
voyage, and above that its course lay through uninhabited 


6 Herodot. iv. 53. This character of obras è wavTwy éoTi ypetwdéoraros. 


i KATH peyáňa Kat TOAAG Kal kaproùs pépwv 
the Borysthenes seems to have become DEN NR oot SISTA cL Gan cA BR ae 


traditional. Scymnus Chius, who pro- vv. 813-815, ed. Müller. 
bably copied directly from Ephorus, | The huge fish are doubtless sturgeon, 
says of it in like manner : which still abound in the Dnieper. 


7 See Note D, p. 211. 
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regions ;* so that little would be known concerning it. His 
erroneous view of its direction would however tend materially 
to vitiate all his ideas of the geography of this part of Scythia, 
and must be carefully borne in mind in attempting to arrange 
and explain his other statements on the subject. 

§ 11. The last of the great rivers of Scythia which he mentions 
is the Tanais, with which he was well acquainted, by name at 
least : this he describes as flowing in the- first place (like the 
Hypanis and Tyras) from a great lake, and discharging itself 
into æ still greater, the Meotis, which formed the boundary 
between the Scythians and Sarmatians. He adds also that it 
received a tributary river called the Hyrgis.? In point of 
fact the Don does rise in a lake, while the Bug and the 
Dniester do not, but it is one of such very small dimensions, as 
not even to figure on any ordinary map of Russia,’ and it is 
wholly inconceivable that the informants of the historian had 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of these remote regions of the 
interior to be aware of this minute fact, while their general 
notions were so vague and incoherent. It is much more pro- 
bable that in all three cases the lake was invented, or assumed 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information, 
as the readiest means of accounting for the origin of a great 
river. At the same time the extensive marshes in the interior 
of ‘Russia would favour the idea, and may perhaps have really 
eontained accumulations of stagnant water of greater extent 
than they do now. In one respect indeed the knowledge 
obtained by Herodotus was superior to that possessed by many 
later writers. Both Hippocrates and Aristotle believed in the 
existence of a great chain of mountains “in the extreme 
north, beyond the limits of Scythia,” in which all the greatest 
of these rivers took their rise, and to which they gave the 
name of the Rhipæan Mountains.” Herodotus on the contrary 


8 Herodot. iv. 53. | 1 It is called Lake Ivan Ozero, and 
° The Hyrgis is generally identified | is situated in about 34° N. latitude, but 
with the Donetz, but merely on the | is described as a mere pool. 
ground that that river is the most con- | ? Aristot. Meteorol.i. 13. Hippocrates 
siderable affluent of the Don. even accepts the popular notion that it 
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(as has been already mentioned), not only makes no mention 
of the existence of any such range, but his account of the 
ereat rivers just described, altogether excludes the supposition 
that they derived their waters from such a source. 

~§ 12. On the whole, the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
of the five principal rivers of Scythia is very much what might 
have been expected. Their mouths and the lower portion of 
their courses would be well known to the Greek settlers on the 
northern shores of the Euxine, while vague and often erroneous 
rumours would be all that reached them concerning the sources 
of the same rivers, or the part of their course during which 
they flowed through wild and thinly peopled regions. In 
every instance indeed these great streams took their rise 
beyond the limits of Scythia proper, as defined by Herodotus, 
among the barbarous nations that are described as surrounding 
the Scythians, with whom the Greeks themselves had little, if 
any, intercourse. 

§ 18. But if the account given by Herodotus of the five great 
rivers in question is tolerably clear and distinct, and their 
identification admits of no reasonable doubt, the case is alto- 
gether otherwise with regard to three other streams, all of 
which he distinctly places between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, and to which he gives the name of Panticapes, Hypa- 
cyris, and Gerrhus. Of these it may fairly be said that they 
have defied all the efforts of successive geographers to identify 
them with any known rivers, or to propose any plausible solu- 
tion of the difficulty. The Panticapes is described as rising 
in a lake, having a course from north to south, therefore 
parallel with the -Borysthenes, into which river it ultimately 
fell, apparently not far from its mouth. The intermediate 
space (which was a distance of three days’ journey from west 
to east?) was occupied by the Husbandmen (Georgi) or agri- 
cultural Seythians, while the river in the lower part of its 


was from thence the north wind blew. | maloisi, lev 6 Bopéns mvéec (De Aeris, 
KéeTat yap (ù Zkvlikh Xwpyn) ba aùrot | Aquis, &c. c. 95). 
Thot &pKrowt, Kol Totot ovpect, Tost Pi- 3 iv. 18. 
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course traversed the land which he calls Hyleea, or the Forest 
Region.* Next comes the Hypacyris, rising also in a lake, 
traversing the country of the Nomad Scythians, leaving the 
Hylea on the right, and falling into the Gulf of Carcine, 
opposite the town of that name.’ There is no river that at the 
present day at all corresponds with either of these; in fact, 
there is no stream of any magnitude between the Dnieper and 
the Don, except the Donetz, which is a tributary of the latter 
river, and does not approach the Palus Mæotis. The account 
is further perplexed by the statement that the Hypacyris, the 
most easterly of the two rivers, discharged its waters into the 
Carcinitic Gulf, which is unquestionably the Gulf of Perekop, 
west of the isthmus of that name. 

Still more enigmatical is the description of the third river, 
the Gerrbus, which, according to Herodotus, was a branch of 
the Borysthenes, separating from that river at the place called 
Gerrhus, which (as we have already seen) was the farthest 
point to which the Borysthenes was navigable, and was distant 
forty days’ voyage from the sea. In the lower part of ‘its 
course the river Gerrhus separated the Nomad Scythians from 
the Royal tribe, and was in one part not less than seventeen 
days’ journey distant from the Borysthenes. Yet it ulti- 
mately, instead of falling into the Palus Meotis, joined the 
Hypacyris (1). 

-The whole account is utterly unintelligible, and is not only 
at variance with the actual geography of these regions, but 
may fairly be said to involve physical impossibilities.° It can 
only be explained on the supposition that Herodotus, who 
apparently never himself crossed the Borysthenes, was misled 
by the confused accounts of different travellers, of which, from 
his own imperfect ideas of physical geography, he was unable 
to see the contradiction. 


4 Her. iv. 54. Itis remarkable that | and forming the boundary between the 
Ephorus, the next writer from whom we | Georgi, or agricultural Scythians and 
have any details concerning the land of | the nomad tribes beyond (Kphorus, Fr. 
the Scythians, describes in like manner | 78, ed. O. Müller ; Scymn. Ch. vv. 843- 
ariver Panticapes, E.of the Borysthenes, | 852). 5 iv. 55. ° See Note E, p. 212. 
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§ 14. Itis almost equally difficult to identify the rivers alluded 
to in another passage, where he tells us that there were four 
great rivers, which had their sources in the land of the Thys- 
sagete, beyond the desert that bounded the Budini on the 
north, and after flowing through the territory of the Meet, 
fell into the Palus Meotis.’ These he enumerates in the 
following order: the Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the 
Syrgis. Of these the Tanais is of course well known, and 
the Syrgis is probably the same that he elsewhere calls the 
Hyrgis, though he there describes it as a tributary of the 
Tanais, not as falling into the Palus Meotis. The Oarus has 
been supposed by some modern writers to be the Volga, though 
that river in fact flows into the Caspian Sea, but there is really 
no clue to its identification.? Of the Lycus nothing whatever 
is known. 

Even of the Tanais itself it may be observed, that though 
it was certainly identical with the Don, it may be questioned 
whether the Greeks were sufficiently acquainted with the upper 
part of its course to distinguish the main stream from its tri- 
butary the Donetz, which is itself a large river, and has the 
more direct course from north to south, while the Don itself 
makes so great a bend to the east, that it might readily be 
mistaken for a different river.’ 

§ 15. With regard indeed to all these streams it must be borne 
in mind that the geographical statements of Herodotus as to 
their sources, their course and their outflow, could be derived 
only from the reports of travellers, who had crossed them in 
their commercial journeys with caravans into the interior. The 
Greeks certainly had navigated the Borysthenes, the Hypanis 
and the Danube for a considerable distance from their mouths: 
but it is uncertain whether they had done so in the case of the 
Tanais, at least as early as the time of Herodotus,’ and the 


7 iv. 123. 1 The Greek colony of Tanais, at 

5 See Note F, p. 213. the mouth of the river of that name, 

° Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, | was certainly not founded till long 
p. 57. after the time of Herodotus. 
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traftic from the Borysthenes eastward was in all probability 
carried on almost wholly (as it has been in modern times) by 
caravans of waggons across the steppes. A traveller accom- 
panying such a caravan would readily observe and remember 
the number of considerable streams that he crossed, and might 
report correctly their general direction, and their names, at 
least those by which they were known at the point where he 
crossed them; for it must be remembered that it is not uncom- 
mon for a river to bear different appellations in different parts 
of its course—but he would have to rely upon vague hearsay 
as to the points from which they came or to which they ulti- 
mately tended. Purely geographical questions of this sort 
have little interest for a semi-barbarous people, or even for a 
half-educated traveller, and the statement that all the four 
rivers last referred to ran into the Palus Meotis may very pro- 
bably have been a mere ‘conjecture hastily adopted by those 
who, like Herodotus himself, believed that sea to be nearly as 
large as the Euxine. 

§ 16. Far more interesting and valuable ne these professed 
geographical data, are the notices that Herodotus has preserved 
to us of the various tribes and nations that inhabited the wide 
tracts on the north of the Euxine and in the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Asia. This was precisely the kind of information 
that he was likely to obtain most correctly from the class of 
travellers to whom alone he could have recourse. ‘Traders, 
travelling solely for commercial purposes, would be likely to 
trouble themselves little about purely geographical questions, 
but their attention would necessarily be directed to the manners 
and customs of the tribes that they visited, as well as to the 
natural productions of their countries, and the uses to which 
they were applied. Nor could they fail to notice the diversity 
or identity of race among neighbouring populations, as attested 
by the use of different languages, requiring in consequence a 
succession of different interpreters. 

In one respect Herodotus is favourably distinguished from 
almost all his successors. With many ancient geographers the 
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term Scythians was applied in as wide and vague a sense as 
that of Tartars has been in modern times. Just as under the 
latter appellation have been included tribes of Mongolian, of 
Turkish, and even of Finnish extraction, so did the later 
writers on ancient geography frequently extend the name of 
Scythians to all the nomad nations that inhabited the northern 
regions of Europe and Asia. Herodotus, on the contrary, uses 
the term in a strictly ethnographical sense.” With him the 
Scythians are a distinct people, differing from those that 
adjoined them on the east, north, and west,? and Scythia is a 
definite area, of the extent and configuration of which he 
seems to have ‘formed to himself a distinct idea, though it is 
very difficult for us to represent to ourselves his conception 
of it. 

§ 17. One point, however, is certain, He tells us distinctly 
that Scythia was bounded on two sides, the south and east, by 
the sea.* Hence it is clear that he regarded the Palus Mæotis 
—as was done by all subsequent geographers, including even 
Ptolemy—as extending from south to north, and thus forming 
the eastern boundary of Scythia. The Tanais, which pro- 
longed the frontier between Europe and Asia and separated 
the Scythians from the Sarmatians, was also supposed to flow 
from north to south. These two sides he considered to be 
about equal, and supposed Scythia on the whole to be (of 
course speaking approximately) of a square form, extending 
inland about the same distance as the length of its sea-front, 
which he reckoned at twenty days’ journey, or about 400 G. 


2 This remark, however, must be found elsewhere of this native appella- 
confined to the portion of his work (the tion; nor does it tend to throw any 
fourth book) in which he is treating light upon the ethnic affinities or de- 
specially of the Scythians. In another scent of the people designated by Hero- 
passage (vii. 64) he applies the name dotus under the name of the Scythians. 
of Scythians to the Sace or Asiatic Few questions in ethnology have been 
Scythians, in the same manner as is | more disputed than this. See Note H, 
usual with later geographers. p. 215. 

3 He tells us that they called them- 4 čeri ydp Tijs XxvOixjs rà úo pépen 
selves Seoloti (Zkóàoro:), and that it Tay otpwy és OddAaccay pépovra, Thv Te 
was the Greeks who gave them the | mpòs uesauBpinv kal rhv mpds HO (iv. 
name of Scythians (iv. 6). No trace is 99). 
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miles.» It is evident that this idea of the conformation of 
the country is so widely different from its real position and 
figure, that it would be a mere waste of time to attempt to 
discuss it in minute detail, or attempt to reconcile it with the 
natural boundaries. The important result is, that he con- 
sidered the country inhabited by the Scythians (properly so 
called) to extend only about 400 G. miles inland, whether 
measured from the Euxine or the Palus Meotis.° They there- 
fore may be considered as occupying the whole of Southern 
Russia, including the Ukraine, Podolia, and the country of 
the Don Cossacks, together with Bessarabia and Moldavia to 
the banks of the Danube. But their limits towards the in- 
terior cannot be defined with any approach to accuracy." 

§ 18. The Scythian people, as conceived by the historian, was 
divided into several tribes, characterized by some difference 
in their modes of life and habits, as the Georgi or agricultural 
Scythians, the Royal, and the Nomad Scythians: to each of 
which he assigns a definite geographical position. But un- 
fortunately he has described these positions and their re- 
spective limits, with reference to the rivers between the 
Borysthenes and the Tanais, in a manner which involves them 
in the same hopeless confusion that attends the determination 


5 Zor Ov THs SxvOurss s eovons Te- 6 He reekons (iv. 101) from the Ister 
Tpayevou, Toy S00 pepéwy KaTnKdvTwy és | to the Borysthenes ten days’ journey, 
OdAaccay, mdvTn loov TÓ Te ès THY peod- | and ten more from the Borysthenes 
yay pépov kal Td wap Thy OddAacoay | to the Palus Meotis, ealculating, as 
(iv. 101). he himself tells us, 200 stadia to the 

It seems diffienlt to understand how, | day's journey. This would give for the 
in the face of these two passages, Mr. | southern, or sea, front, 20 days’ journey, 
Rawlinson can say: “ The truth seems | equal to 4000 stadia (400 G. miles): 
to be that Herodotus regarded Scythia | and he adds that the distance from the 
as having only one of its sides washed | sea to the Melanchleni, who adjoined 
by the sea ” (Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 209), | the Seythians on the north, was also 
when he distinetly states, twice over, | 20 days’ journey. Thus the extent of 
that it was bounded by the sea on two | the boundary lines drawn towards the 
sides. His whole conception of the | interior (rà dpOia Tà es Thy uesóyaav 
geographical views entertained by He- | épovra) was the same as that of the 
rodotus on the subject appears to me | boundaries on the other side (rà èri- 
fundamentally erroneous: to whieh his | kdpoia), i.e. the two sides washed by 
mistranslation of the statement con- | the Euxine and the Palus Meotis. 
eerning the mouth of the Danube ma- 7 See Note G, p. 214. 
terially contributes. 
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of those rivers. All that can be affirmed with certainty is that 
he placed in the western part of Scythia a tribe whom he 
characterizes as the Ploughmen (Aroteres) because they cul- 
tivated the land in order to raise corn for export, without using 
it for their own subsistence: while the Georgi (or Agricul- 
turists), east of the Borysthenes, subsisted on the produce of 
their own tillage, like all other nations. Beyond them towards 
the east were the Nomad Scythians, inhabiting an open steppe 
country; and again beyond them, extending to the Palus 
Meotis and the Tanais, was the tribe of the Royal Scythians, 
who looked upon all the others as their slaves or vassals. The 
whole tract occupied by these successive tribes was an open 
treeless plain, with the exception of a district (apparently of 
small extent) near the mouth of the Borysthenes, which was 
called in consequence Hylea, or “ the Forest country.”® 

§ 19. Beyond the limits thus assigned by Herodotus to the 
Scythians that people, as he tells us, was encircled by a series of 
different nations, extending from west to east, in the following 
order: the Agathyrsi, the Neuri, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
chleni, the Geloni, the Budini and the Sauromate. All these 
tribes had their own separate rulers and were in the opinion 
of the historian distinct from the Scythians, though in some 
instances resembling them in their manners, and occasionally 
presenting a similarity of language. The Tauri also, who 
inhabited the peninsula that derived its name from them, 
were regarded by him as a distinct people from the Scythians.® 

The first of these surrounding tribes was the Agathyrsi: a 
people who are distinguished by Herodotus as the most refined 


8 The limits and position of this | some portions having been formerly 
tract cannot be determined, for the | covered with forests. (See Rennell’s 
reason already stated, that they are | Geography of Herodotus, p. 63, 4to ed.) 
inseparably connected with the enig- | Portions of the valley of the Borys- 
matical rivers Panticapes and Hypa- | thenes, where the river spreads into a 
cyras. But it appears to have been | variety of channels, are indeed, even at 
situated to the east of the Borysthenes | present, overgrown with trees, and the 
and adjoining the sea. No extensive | same thing is the case with the other 
forest tract existsin this part of Russia | rivers, though in a less degree. 

at the present day: but the tradition | °? iv. 99. 

still remained in the last century of 
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among them, and who were remarkable also for the abundance 
of their gold ornaments. They may be considered on plau- 
sible, though hardly conclusive grounds, as occupying the 
region now called Transylvania, the gold mines of which may 
probably have been worked from the earliest ages.t Next to 
them came the Neuri, who resembled the Scythians in man- 
ners: but were said to have the peculiar power of transforming 
themselves for a few days every year into wolves.” This story, 
of which Herodotus frankly expresses his disbelief, is curious 
as the earliest allusion to the superstition of the “ were-wolf,” 
so generally prevalent among the northern nations of Europe. 
Another circumstance mentioned by Herodotus that the Neuri, 
about a generation before the expedition of Darius, had been 
compelled to quit their homes for a time, on account of the 
multitude of serpents, has at first sight a very fabulous air ; 
but is in fact by no means improbable. A modern traveller,® 
who visited the German colonies in the south of Russia, found 
them still full of recollections of the difficulties with which: 
they had to cope, when they first settled there about 30 years 
before, from the multitude of serpents with which the whole 
country swarmed; and which only gradually gave way before 
the increase of tillage and population. The Neuri are sup- 
posed by Schafarik, but on very slender grounds, to have been 
a Slavonian tribe: they apparently occupied the country near 
the sources of the Dniester, the modern Volhynia. 

§ 20. Beyond ‘the Neuri were the Androphagi, who, as their 
name imports, were cannibals, in which respect they stood alone 
among all the nations in this part of the world. Herodotus 
tells us that their manners were in all respects the most rude 
and savage with which he was acquainted: and that they spoke 


1 In other respects (says Herodotus, | 
iv. 104) their customs are like those of | 


the Thracians. It is not improbable 
that they were in fact a race of Thra- 
cian origin. 2 iv. 105. 

3 Kohl, Reisen in Siid-Russland, 
vol. ii. pp. 153-156. 


The serpents in | 


question, a species of viper (Coluber 
trabalis), are said to grow sometimes to 
a very large size. But some of the 


| stories related to Koh] bear the stamp 


of exaggeration, and remind one of 
similar legends in the early ages of 
Greece. 
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a peculiar language, distinct from the Scythian.* All these 
particulars tend to support the conjecture of Neumann that 
they were a Finnish race: several of the tribes of that family 
being known to have retained the habit of cannibalism even 
in the middle ages.* They were separated from the country 
of the Seythians by a desert tract of considerable extent, and 
seem to have been situated nearly due north of the Greek 
settlements on the Borysthenes: but how far inland we have 
no means of determining. 

Next to them—proceeding still from west to east—came the 
Melanchleni, or “ Black-cloaks,” of whem we learn nothing, 
except that they were distinguished from the Scythians, whom 
they resembled in their other customs, by the constant use of 
the black dress, from which they derived their name. But 
though their manners were like those of the Scythians, Hero- 
dotus expressly tells us that they were a distinct and non- 
Scythian race. 

§ 21. The next nation to the Melanchleeni were the Budini, 
a people concerning whom we have more interesting informa- 
tion. They were (Herodotus tells us) a large and powerful 
nation, and were all of them distinguished by light blue eyes 
and red hair.” They were nomads lke their neighbours on 
both sides, but their country was no longer the mere open 


4 Herodot. iv. 106. frequent occurrence (see Plut. Cat. 
5 Neumann, Die Hellenen im Sky- | Maj. i.), and exactly corresponds to the 
thenlande, p. 212. ‘“coerulei oculi, rutile come” of Taci- 
6 iy, 107. The Melanchleni were | tus in speaking of the Germans (Ger- 
already mentioned by Hecateus. They | mania). But it by no means follows 
are noticed at a later period by Dion | that we are therefore to suppose the 
Chrysostomus (Orat. xxxvi. p. 78) who | Budini to be of Germanic race, as has 
says that the Olbiopolites had derived | been suggested by Mannert, and par- 
from them the fashion of wearing short | tially adopted by Rawlinson. The 
black cloaks, which prevailed among | Russians are spoken of by an Arabic 
them in his day. author as having “red hair and blue 
7 There appears to meno doubt that | eyes; and the Thracians are also de- 
this is the sense of the words of Hero- | scribed as having the same character- 
dotus. Bovdtvor è vos eddy péya xa) | istic. According to Humboldt (Asie 
moAAdy yAauKdy Te wav icxupas éote kal | Centrale, vol. i. p. 393), tribes with red 
nuppév (iv. 108). The combination of | beards and blue eyes are mentioned in 
nupiés in the sense of “red-haired” | the Chinese annals as living in the 
with yaAauids or yAaveduuartos is one of | interior of Central Asia or Mongolia. 
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steppe or plain: it contained extensive forests, as well as lakes 
and marshes which abounded with beavers and otters. In the 
midst of these dwelt a tribe called the Geloni, who were often 
confounded with them, so that the name of Geloni was fre- 
quently applied by the Greeks to the whole nation of the 
Budini®’—but incorrectly, as Herodotus assures us. According 
to him, the Geloni differed from the Budini in personal 
characters and in language, as well as in the habits of life. 
They were not nomads, but settled agriculturists, having 
gardens or orchards, and raising corn for their own consump- 
tion: they even possessed a city of large extent, surrounded 
by walls, built of timber, and containing houses and temples, 
also of wood. These temples, according to the informants of 
Herodotus, were dedicated to Greek divinities and adorned 
with altars and statues in the Greek fashion. In fact, he 
tells us, the Geloni were originally Greeks, who had quitted 
the trading-places on the coast and settled among the Budini ; 
and their language was a mixture of Greek and Scythian.’ 

It is very difficult to give credence to this last statement. 
It would be an unprecedented thing for Greek settlers to have 
established themselves at such a distance in the interior, with- 
out keeping up any communication or intercourse with their 
countrymen on the Euxine; and the explanation suggested 
by Heeren that it was merely a Greek factory established thus 
far inland, for the purposes of trade, is wholly at variance with 
Herodotus, who evidently meant to describe these Geloni as 
a barbarian tribe, though more cultivated and civilized than 
their neighbours; and retaining traces of their Greek origin 
in their religion and language. Very little value can be 
attached to the former ground of identification; and if the 
Geloni were a Slavonian tribe (as has been suggested with 
some plausibility by Schafarik)* there would really be sufficient 


8 Herodot. iv. 109. Both names are ? iv. 108. 
found in the later geographers, but with 1 Schafarik, Slavische Alterthiimer, 
no additional particulars, and appa- | vol. i. pp. 184-190. 
rently only derived from Herodotus. 
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resemblance between the deities of the two systems to lead 
readily to the belief. The wooden city, with its walls of wood, 
resembles very much the accounts we find of the old Slavonian 
cities: that of Saratov, on the Volga, is said to have retained 
its ancient wooden walls and towers down to a late period.? 
In the neighbourhood of that city, within the province to 
which it gives name, and between the Don and the Volga we 
may fix with reasonable assurance the position of the Geloni, 
and the surrounding nomad tribes of the Budini. This is an 
important point for the determination of the geographical 
position of other tribes, to be hereafter mentioned. 

§ 22. East of the Tanais, but south of the Budini, dwelt the 
Sauromate, a nomad race inhabiting a region of open steppes, 
wholly destitute of trees, like the greater part of Scythia 
proper. They occupied a tract fifteen days’ journey in length, 
from the mouth of the Tanais towards the north. Most modern 
writers are agreed in identifying the Sauromate of Herodotus 
with the Sarmate or Sarmatians of later authors, who at a 
subsequent period crossed the Tanais, drove out the Scythians 
from the steppes north of the Euxine, and ultimately extended 
themselves into the plains of Hungary and Poland, where, 
under the name of Slavs, they still form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. The legend related by Herodotus which ascribes their 
origin to a casual mixture of certain Scythians with a body of 
Amazons, is doubtless a mere myth, invented to account for 
the masculine and warlike habits of the women among them: 
and no dependence can be placed upon it, as evidence of any 
real connection of race between the Scythians and Sarmatians. 
But the case is otherwise with his statement of the resemblance 
between the two languages:° this is a point upon which the 
Greek traders were likely to be able to judge, and is certainly 
a circumstance of importance in attempting to determine the 
ethnographical character of the Scythians themselves.® 


2 Gobel, Reise im Siid-Russland, 3 Herodot. iv. 21. 
cited by Neumann, p. 91. See also + iv. 110-116. 
Schafarik, l. e. p. 191. 5 Ib. 117. * See Note H, p. 215. 
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Such was, according to Herodotus, the series of nations or 
tribes by which the Scythians were immediately surrounded. 
In most directions these tribes formed the limit of his know- 
ledge and of the supposed habitable world. We hear nothing 
of any people beyond the Agathyrsi to the west: and he 
expressly tells us that the country to the north of the Neuri 
was, so far as he could learn, uninhabited. The Androphagi 
were themselves separated from the northern limit of Scythia 
by a desert tract of considerable extent; and beyond them 
again was an absolute desert, where no people were known to 
dwell. North of the Melanchleni again nothing was known 
but uninhabited deserts. It is evident therefore that in these 
directions neither the Greek traders nor their Scythian in- 
formants had penetrated any farther.’ 

§ 23. But it was otherwise towards the north-east. Beyond the 
Budini, who, as we have seen, were situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Saratov, between the Don and the Volga, there was 
also a desert tract, but only of seven days’ journey in extent; 
and beyond this, in a somewhat easterly direction, dwelt the 
Thyssagetæ, a numerous and peculiar people.’ They, as well 
as the Iurcæ who were contiguous to them in the same 


T iv. 17, 18, 20. 
8 Z@vos moAAOY kal iov. Herodot. iv. 
22. He doubtless means by this ex- 
_pression to intimate his own conviction 
that the Thyssagetz were a distinct 


people from their neighbours, Scythians | 


and others. But of course this does 
not exclude the probability of ethno- 
graphical relations between them. The 
name has been regarded, naturally 
enough, as indicating a connection with 
the Massagetee, who were not far dis- 
tant towards the south-east; and both 
have been supposed to be related to 
the Getz of the Greeks, the supposed 
ancestors of the Goths (Donaldson, 
Varronianus, p. 41, 2nd edit.). Professor 
Rawlinson even goes so far as to assume 
boldly that the Thyssagetæ were the 
“lesser Goths” as distinguished from 


the Massagetee or “greater Goths” | 


etymological support for this: and all 
such inferences from mere names, the 


| original forms of which we have no 


means of discovering, appear to me in 
the highest degree hazardous and un- 
certain. See some judicious remarks 
of Niebuhr (Researches, p. 82). Hum- 
boldt, however (Kosmos, vol. ii. p. 176), 


| adopts the Gothic hypothesis with re- 


gard to the Massagetze without hesi- 
tation. 

9 The name of these Iurcee has been 
transformed by Pliny (vi. 7, § 19) and 
Mela (i. c. 19, § 116), both of whom are 
obvionsly copying Herodotus, into 
Turee, and they have in consequence 
frequently been supposed to be iden- 
tical with the Turks. But there is no 
reason to suppose the name of Turks to 
be anything like so ancient as this; 
and the coincidence is probably mere 


(vol. iii. p. 19, note). But there is no | accident, having apparently originated 
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regions, were hunters, and subsisted by the chase: their whole 
country being overspread with forests. Beyond them again 
still bearing towards the east, dwelt a Scythian tribe, who were 
believed to have formerly emigrated from the land of the 
Royal Scythians, on the Euxine, and established themselves 
in these remote regions. Thus far, we are told, the country 
was level and fertile: but after this it became stony and 
rugged. After traversing a considerable extent of this rugged 
tract there occurred a people called the Argippzi, dwelling at 
the foot of a range of lofty mountains, who resembled the 
Scythians in dress, but spoke a peculiar language. They had 
fiat noses and projecting chins, or jaw-bones, and were always 
bald from their birth upwards.’ Their principal subsistence 
was derived from a kind of fruit, which they dried in solid 
masses, after straining off the juice, which they drank mixed 
with milk. ‘This is precisely the same process used by the 
Calmucks of the present day in preparing the fruit of the bird- 
cherry (Prunus Padus), which with them also forms an im- 
portant article of dict. The description of the physical 
characters of the Argippei also resembles that of the Kalmucks, 
and other Mongolian tribes, as these would present themselves 
to an unscientific observer. The baldness indeed is not really 
common to the whole race, but peculiar to the sacerdotal caste : 
and must have been erroneously transferred to the whole 
people. It was doubtless the same confusion that gave rise 
to the notion preserved by Herodotus that the Argippæi were 
a sacred race, who never made use of arms and had no occasion 
for them, as no one ever attacked them: but the neighbouring 
tribes referred their disputes to them as arbiters.? 

The mountains, at the foot of which the Argippeans were 
settled, can hardly be any other than the Ural: and if we 


only in a false reading of Herodotus. | Minor. But the similarity of name 
On the other hand, itis certainly tempt- | may well be in this case also merely 
ing to connect the name of the Iurce | casual. 

with that of the Yuruks, a wandering U v23. 2 Ibid. 

race of herdsmen akin to the Turco- ? They are indeed supposed by Hee- 
mans, who roam over the plains of Asia | ren (Astatie Nations, vol. ii. p. 272) to 
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place them on the western or south-western slopes of that chain, 
there will remain abundance of room for the different tribes 
enumerated by Herodotus between them and the Budini. It is 
indeed impossible to assign to each of these tribes its precise 
geographical limits or position, but we trace distinctly, as we 
follow the course indicated by Herodotus, the transition from 
the open steppes to the forest-covered regions,—which were 
certainly far more extensive in ancient times than they are at 
the present day,*—and from thence to the rugged hilly tract 
immediately adjoining the mountains. 

§ 24. The Argippeeans were the last nation towards the north, 
with which the Greek settlers on the Euxine or their Scythian 
neighbours, had any direct communication. They were cut 
off on the north by an impassable barrier of lofty mountains ; 
beyond which no one had ever penetrated : but the Argippzeans 
reported them to be inhabited by men with feet like goats ;— 
and beyond these again were a people who slept for six months 
in the year.® In these traditions—naturally treated by Hero- 
dotus himself as mere fables—it is not difficult to discern a 
germ of truth. The one is no more than a natural hyperbole 
to express the habits of an active race of mountaineers; the 
other is obviously founded on the well-known facts of the pro- 
longed winter night of the Arctic Regions :° though, like most 
similar traditions, it was exaggerated far beyond the truth. 


be the Altai, and the same view is | true that the chain of the Ural in 
adopted by Humboldt (Asie Centrale, | reality extends from 8. to N. and not 
vol. i. pp. 389-407). But, notwith- | from W. to E. as Herodotus apparently 
standing these high authorities, it | conceived the mountains in question to 
appears to me far more probable that | do, but there are few points upon which 
the Ural Mountains are those really | the information of ancient writers was 
meant. The course followed by Hero- | so often inaccurate or erroneous, as this 
dotus is clearly towards the N.E. (ac- | of the direction of mountain ranges. 


cording to his own conception it was 4 See this point fully examined and 
nearly N. but verging somewhat to- | discussed by Neumann, pp. 85-98. 
wards the E.), and this direction must 5 iv. 25. 


inevitably lead to the chain of the 6 It is, however, justly observed by a 
Ural. These mountains could not have | recent traveller (cited by Mr. Rawlin- 
been overlooked or ignored by the in- | son) that the statement as reported to 
formants of Herodotus, and would con- | Herodotus was not that there was a 
stitute a natural barrier to all further | night of six months’ duration, which of 


communication in this direction. It is | course is only true at the pole itself, 
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Secor. 2. 


But while the country north of the Argippeans was thus 
unknown to the Greeks, it was otherwise with the tract that 
lay to the east of them. Here dwelt the Issedones, a people 
who are represented as just and humane in other respects, but 
having the custom of eating the bodies of their deceased 
fathers, whose skulls they afterwards gilt and preserved as 
objects of reverence.” The name of the Issedones was certainly 
familiar to the Greeks long before the time of Herodotus. It 
was mentioned by Hecatzeus of Miletus, as well as by Aristeas, 
who professed to have visited them himself. Whether or not 
this was true, it may be taken as showing with certainty that 
they were already known to the Greeks on the Euxine in his 
time. They are placed by Herodotus, as we have just seen, 
east of the Argippzei: in another passage he tells us that 
they were situated “opposite to” the Massagetæ, whom he 
regarded as occupying an extensive tract to the east of the 
Caspian Sea.” The Issedones would in this case be due north 
of them,—a meaning which would suit very well with the 
passage in question—and may be placed in the broad steppes 
to the south-east of the Ural Mountains—now inhabited by 
the hordes of the Kirghiz. 

§ 25. The regions north of the Issedones were equally un- 
known with those to the north of the Argippeans. But it was 
here that they placed the fabulous Arimaspians, and the equally 
fabulous Griffins. Herodotus is distinct in his assertion that 
this story was told by the Issedones, from whom the Seythians 


but that the inhabitants slept for that 


How easily such a statement might 


period, which may be understood as 
arising from their keeping closely 
within doors through the long and 
dreary winter nights. 

A similar tradition as to the “land 
of darkness ” in the far north was cur- 
rent among Oriental nations (see a 
note by Sir H. Rawlinson on Herodotus, 
iv. 25), and is mentioned by [bn Batuta, 
who was informed that it was distant 
forty days’ journey from the city of Bul- 
gar, which he visited. (Travels of Ibn 
Batuta, translated by Lee, p. 78.) 


arise from exaggeration of a true fact 
is shown by Pliny in his account of 
Thule, where, after stating that there 
was no night there at the summer 
solstice, and no day at the winter 
solstice, he adds, ‘‘ Hoe quidam senis 
mensibus continuis fieri arbitrantur” 
Gv. e. 16, § 104). > 

7 iv. 26. 

8 iv. 13. See above, Chap. IV. 

® i. 201. The conclusions to be 
drawn from this passage will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 
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learnt it, and that it passed from them to the Greeks.’ If any 
reliance can be placed on this statement, it would appear pro- 
bable that the fable was connected with the fact of the abun- 
dance of gold on the fianks of the Ural and Altai mountains, 
the streams of which may have been worked by people in a 
very primitive state of civilization.? Herodotus himself, while 
rejecting as altogether fabulous the story of the griffins and 
the one-eyed Arimaspians, admits as a certain fact that by far 
the greatest quantity of gold came from the north of Europe 
(under which appellation he includes the tracts in question), 
“though how produced (he adds) I know not.’* The abun- 
dance of gold among the Scythians on the Euxine, and its 
extensive use by them, is sufficiently attested by the contents 
of their tombs, which have been opened in modern times. 
Whatever therefore may have been the origin of the fable, 
the fact that large quantities of gold were brought from the 
interior of Northern Asia to the coasts of the Euxine is one 
that admits of no doubt. 

To this fact we are probably indebted for the great extension 
of the geographical knowledge of the Greeks’in this direction. 
The extent and accuracy of the information collected by 
Herodotus concerning the regions which lay to the north-east 
of Scythia, as compared with those which bounded it on the 
north-west and north, is very remarkable, and points, as was 
long ago remarked by Heeren,* to the existence of a well- 
established caravan route in that direction. But the commo- 
dities that can be carried long distances by caravans must 
necessarily be light, and readily portable. Gold was exactly 
a production of this kind, adapted for ready transport; and 
the gold-bearing regions of Northern Asia would naturally 
exercise a strong power of attraction upon the Greek settlers 
on the Euxine, as well as on the more civilized Scythian 


1 iv, 27. He adds that the name of | ? See the remarks of Humboldt on 
Arimaspians was Seythian: for thatin | this subject (Asie Centrale, vol. i. pp. 
the Scythian language “arima” meant | 330-408). iii. 116. 


one, and “spou,” an eye. | 4 Asiatic Nations, w ii. p 285. 
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tribes, who adjoined that sea. The only other production of 
these northern regions that was likely to be sought after by 
visitors from the south was their furs, which would be an 
indispensable article to the Greek colonists in Scythia, however 
little they were used to require them at home. 

§ 26. It is a remarkable instance how little such sources of 
information as were open to Herodotus could be relied on for 
correct geographical knowledge, that, while he obtained these 
interesting and valuable particulars concerning the various 
nations and tribes that were successively met with in pro- 
ceeding towards the north-east, no mention is found of the” 
great river Volga, which must have been necessarily crossed 
on the way, and which was in fact a larger stream than either 
the Tanais or the Borysthenes. The supposition that the 
Oarus, mentioned by him in another passage among the rivers 
flowing from the land of the Thyssagete, was really the Volga, 
would not mend the matter, as there is no indication that he 
regarded that river as of any greater importance than the 
other streams with which he associated it. 

§ 27. On the other hand, the knowledge which Herodotus 
had acquired of these countries would naturally lead him to 
the inference, even if he possessed no specific information on 
the subject, that the Caspian Sea must be an inland sea, sur- 
rounded on all sides by land. This, indeed, results of neces- 
sity from the data with which he himself furnishes us. For he 
distinctly places the Massagete on the eastern side of the 
Caspian :° these adjomed the Issedones on the north, and the 
Issedones again were connected through the Argippeei and an 
unbroken chain of nations towards the west, with the Budini 
and the Scythians. But apart from this train of reasoning, 
it is probable that Herodotus had derived from some other 


5 It seems not improbable that the | land of tbe Budini, and might be sup- 
Volga was in fact confounded with the | posed by him to be only two branches 
Tanais: thetwo streams approach near | of one great stream. But in any case 
one another in the part of their course | the omission is a remarkable one. 
where they would naturally be crossed 6 i. 201. 
by a traveller proceeding through the 
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source more definite information concerning the Caspian Sea, 
as he not only states distinctly,’ as a fact, that it is a separate 
sea, not communicating with any other, but he gives an 
estimate of its length and breadth, which implies that it was 
habitually navigated.® In this respect it is remarkable that 
Herodotus was in advance of almost all his successors, who, 
from Eratosthenes to Pliny, agreed in describing the Caspian 
as an inlet from the outer Ocean. It is not till the time of 
Ptolemy that we find the correct view again prevailing. 


SECT. 3.—EHapedition of Darius into Scythia. 


§ 1. The expedition of Darius against the Scythians is undoubt- 
edly entitled to be regarded as an historical fact, however difficult 
it may be to admit many of its details as historically accurate. 
But we have here only to consider it from a geographical point 
of view; and in this respect we shall find that the narrative of 
it, as related by Herodotus, accords extremely well with the 
geographical account of Scythia and the adjoining lands given 
by the same author. So close, indeed, is the coincidence that, 
when we bear in mind how much vagueness and uncertainty 
still hung about the regions in question, it is impossible to 
avoid the inference that the two have been adapted to each 
other. Hither the narrative of the campaign has been fitted 
into the geographical views obtained from other sources, or 
those views have been themselves derived from the informa- 
tion obtained during the expedition. The latter alternative 
is that adopted by Major Rennell, who supposes that Hero- 


7 i. 203. 
2 Herodotus gives the length of the 
Caspian as fifteen days’ voyage for a — 


the position of the Caspian, and 
reckoned its greatest length from E. to 
W. instead of from N. to S. This was 


rowing vessel (eipecin xpewpéeve, Ib.), 
and the greatest breadth as eight days. 


These proportions are very nearly cor- ' 


rect, and I agree with Mr. Rawlinson 
that there is no reason to suppose (as 
has been suggested by some erities, in- 
cluding Niebuhr) that he misconceived 


certainly done by later geographers, but 
from whatever source Herodotus de- 
rived lis information concerning this 
sea he certainly appears to have had a 
more accurate idea of its extent and 
configuration than any of his successors 
before Ptolemy. 
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dotus “drew his materials for the inland part of the geography 
[of Scythia], scanty as they may be, from the history of this 
expedition.”® But the historical details of the narrative are 
such as in themselves to present insurmountable difficulties 
to our receiving it as an accurate account of the operations 
of the Persian army; and the particulars previously given by 
Herodotus of the different nations that were successively 
visited by the invader, resemble much more the impressions 
that might have been gathered from the Scythians themselves, 
than such as would be derived from a rapid hostile incursion, 
traversing the lands in a hasty manner, and almost without 
seeing an enemy. 

§ 2. The substance of the narrative of Herodotus is briefly 
this. Darius having determined to take vengeance upon the 
Scythians for their inroad into Media (about 130 years before), 
assembled a great army, amounting to 700,000 men, with 
which he crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge of boats, and 
advanced through the land of the Thracians and the Getz to 
the Danube, where another bridge of boats had been already 
prepared by the Jonian and other Asiatic Greeks, who fur- 
nished the greatest part of his fleet. From thence he plunged 
at once into the wilds of Scythia, leaving the Ionians to guard 
the bridge, and thus, in case of necessity, secure his retreat. 
But they were only ordered to remain at this post for sixty 
days. According to a preconcerted scheme, the Scythians 
offered no opposition to the advance of the Persians, but con- 
tinually retreated before them, laying waste the country as 
they went, and directing their line of march eastward towards 
the Tanais. This course they continued till they came to that 
river, which they crossed, and the Persians after them, still 
continuing the pursuit. In this manner both armies traversed 
the land of the Sauromate, and entered that of the Budini. 
Here the Persians found the wooden fortress, already men- 
tioned, which they burnt to the ground, and continued to 


® Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 107, 4to ed. 1 Herodot. iv. 120-142. 
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pursue the Scythians through the land of the Budini to the 
confines of the desert beyond. Here Darius at length made a 
halt, on the river Oarus, where he erected eight large forts, at 
an interval of about 60 stadia apart, the remains of which 
were said to be still visible in the days of Herodotus.2 From 
hence he turned westward, and having fallen in with other 
bodies of the Scythians, which retreated before him in like 
manner, was thus led on, first into the land of the Melanchleeni, 
afterwards into that of the Androphagi, and then of the Neuri. 
The Scythians intentionally led the Persians by this great 
circuit through the territories of those different nations, 
because they had previously refused to make common cause 
with the Scythians and unite in repelling the Persian arms. 
When they now found themselves threatened by this double 
invasion, they broke up in terror and confusion, and fled into 
the deserts towards the north. The Agathyrsi alone took up 
arms in their own defence, and, posting themselves on their 
frontier, forbade the entrance of the Scythians, who thereupon 
turned aside and re-entered their own land. Various attempts 
at negotiation now took place, but without effect; and at 
length Darius, finding his troops continually harassed by the 
Scythians, without any opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow, determined to retreat to the Danube, which he re-crossed 
in safety. The Scythians had indeed made two attempts to 
persuade the Ionians to destroy the bridge; and the term of 
sixty days had already expired, but the Ionian leaders judged 
it for their own advantage to secure the retreat of Darius, and 
consequently maintained the bridge in such a state that it was 
restored without difficulty. 

§ 3. It is scarcely necessary to point cut the difficulties and 
objections that present themselves at every step, if we attempt 
to consider this relation as an authentic historical narrative, 


2 iv. 124. ray črti kal és èuè Tà epel- | remains of earthworks really existed on 
ma sôa iv. Of course this was mere | the banks of the Oarus, these would be 
hearsay, though the expression would | naturally connected by the native tra- 
certainly lead one to suppose that He- | dition with the name of Darius. 
rodotushad himself seen them. Tf any | 
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like that of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, or the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus. As Mr. Grote remarks, 
Herodotus conducts the immense host of Darius from the 
Danube to the Tanais “as it were through fairy land,” heedless 
of the distance, of the great intervening rivers (of which he 
himself elsewhere speaks as one of the great marvels of 
Scythia), and of the difficulty of obtaining supplies for a vast 
army, in a country almost devoid of natural resources, and in 
which whatever was to be found had been studiously destroyed. 
The distance from the Danube to the Tanais was, according to 
Herodotus’s own conception, forty days’ journey for an ordi- 
nary traveller ;* it could hardly, therefore, have been less than 
sixty days’ march for an army; and yet Darius is represented 
as traversing the whole of this distance, apparently without a 
halt, and without a mention of any obstacle; then proceeding 
through the country of the Sauromate and the Budini to the 
river Oarus; halting there long enough to erect important 
works of fortification (the object of which is utterly unintelli- 
gible), and then making a vast circuit through the nations to 
the north of the Scythians, till he returned once more into 
their country, apparently at no great distance from the point 
at which he started. It was not till after the Scythians had 
led him this wild-goose chase through the desert regions of 
the north, that we are told they despatched messengers to the 
Danube to try the fidelity of the Ionians, but failed in the 
first instance because the appointed siaty days had not yet elapsed ! 
But such a march as he is represented as having made could 
hardly have been accomplished, even supposing it feasible at 
all, in less than an hundred and fifty days, or five months.’ 


3 Grote’s History of Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 355. 

+ He computes the sea front of Sey- 
thia from the Danube to the Meotis at 
20 days’ journey (iv. 101), and the side 
perpendicular to it, parallel with the 
Meotis (according to his conception) 
was of equal length. Of course if Darius 
marched direct to the Tanais he would | 


take the diagonal of the square, and 
thus ent off a portion of the supposed 
distance : but this it was impossible for 
him to do in reality. 

> This is Major Rennell’s calculation 
(vol. i. p. 150), who therefore assumes 
that there must have been some error, 
when we are told that the 60 days 
had not elapsed. But the question of 
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Now the duration of the expedition is precisely the point upon 
which Herodotus was most likely to be well informed, for this 
was the circumstance that must necessarily impress itself the 
most strongly upon the minds of the Ionians and other Greeks 
who kept watch at the bridge. His account of their pro- 
ceedings has every appearance of being derived from good 
information; while that of the operations of the Persian army 
could only be derived either from the vague reports of those 
who returned after wandering in the unknown regions of 
Scythia, or (more probably) from the exaggerated accounts 
current among the Scythians themselves, and picked up from 
them by the Greek colonists on the Euxine. We may safely 
pronounce that narrative, as transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
to be impossible and unintelligible ;° but this does not affect 
the geographical account of the regions in question, which is 
both intelligible, and consistent with the statements he has 
previously made concerning the order and relative positions of 
the different nations through whose territories Darius was 
supposed to have been led. 


time is an essential element in the | Scythians to the bridge (when the 60 
story, as told by Herodotus. Mr. | days had not yet elapsed) and the 
Rawlinson indeed says (vol. iii. p. 118, | second; and the whole of the great 
note) that we do not know the whole | circuitous march, by which Darius re- 
time employed on the expedition. But | turned into Scythia, is distinctly repre- 
the narrative certainly excludes the | sented as having taken place before the 
supposition that any long interval first message was sent. 

elapsed between the first visit of the | € See Note I, p. 217. 
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NOTE A, p. 161. 


THE ACTA OF HERODOTUS. 


We have unfortunately no English word which conveys the exact 
meaning of the Greek Axr}, a clear comprehension of which is 
essential to the understanding of this passage, as well as of some 
others in the Greek geographers. It does not correspond either to 
a mere promontory (though used as such in poetical Greek), or to a 
peninsula strictly so called, but is something intermediate between 
the two. The term peninsula is indeed at the present day often 
vaguely applied to large tracts of land connected with the con- 
tinent by a broad belt, not a mere isthmus. Thus we speak of the 
Spanish peninsula, the Scandinavian peninsula, &c.; and as thus 
employed, the word approaches closely to the meaning of the Greek 
’Axry. But the latter term was applied also—and perhaps more 
properly—to a mere advanced tract of land, projecting somewhat 
in the manner of a wedge from the mainland, and ending in a 
promontory. The two most characteristic instances of this meaning 
of the word are the dxr7 of Attica—from which, according to some 
writers, that country derived its name—and the Argolic Acté, the 
tract of land projecting between the Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of 
Argos, and including the cities of Epidaurus, Troezen, and Her- 
mione. 

On a large scale the country which we now term Asia Minor 
answers exactly to the first sense of the term; more especially as 
Herodotus supposed the neck connecting it with the rest of Asia to 
be much narrower than it really is. Hence there is no difficulty 
in understanding this, his first Acté. But it is more difficult to 
comprehend its application in the second instance. Herodotus, 
however, appears to have conceived Arabia, together with Syria 
and Assyria, as forming one great dxry, of which, strange as it 
appears, he regarded Egypt and Libya (or the whole continent of 
Africa) as a mere appendage, attached to it by the Isthmus of Suez. 
This is much as if the whole of Greece (including Thessaly and 
Epirus) were considered as one great Acté, of which the Pelopon- 
nesus was only a subordinate part, attached to it by the Isthmus of 
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Corinth. But the disproportionate size of Africa, even according 
to the conception of Herodotus, renders such a view still more 
extraordinary. 


NOTE B, p. 173. 


THE CIMMERIANS. 


It would be a very interesting ethnographical point to determine 
who these Cimmerians were ; and it is obviously very tempting to 
identify them with the Cimbri and Kymry that appear at a later 
period in the west and north of Europe. But such inferences from 
mere resemblance of name are very apt to be misleading, and our 
materials are too scanty to enable us to attain to any satisfactory 
conclusion on this subject. While the general facts of the Cim- 
merian invasion of Asia, and their ultimate expulsion from their 
abodes on the north of the Euxine, may be regarded as well 
attested, it must be admitted that the details furnished by Hero- 
dotus appear in several respects to be untrustworthy. The main 
body of the Cimmerians, according to his account, fleeing from the 
Scythians, held their route along the eastern shore of the Euxine, 
between the Caucasus and the sea, a rugged and difficult tract, 
almost impassable for an army, and still more so for a migratory 
tribe like that of the Cimmerians. The pursuing Scythians, on the 
contrary (he tells us), missed their way, and kept the Caucasus on 
their right hand, so that they fell into Media, and thus became by 
accident the destroyers of the Median monarchy. Admitting the 

destruction of the Median monarchy by a Scythian invasion to be 

historically true, it seems impossible to believe the story thus told 
to connect it with the Cimmerian invasion of Lower Asia, though, 
as Mr. Grote observes (History of Greece, vol. iii. p. 332), it is not 
improbable that both movements were connected with some sudden 
development of the Scythian power or propulsion by other tribes 
behind them. 

Tt is remarkable that the existence of such a simultaneous move- 
ment is affirmed in all the traditions connected with the Cimmerian 
invasion. ‘Thus Aristeas of Proconnesus, in whose time (about 
B.c. 550) there were Cimmerians still remaining to the north of 
the Euxine, stated that the nations of the interior were all pressing 
upon one another, each urging the other onwards from north to 
south; the Issedones in the far north were being gradually driven 
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out by the Arimaspians, and in consequence were in their turn 
pressing on the Scythians, and these again on the Cimmerians, 
who, being bounded by the sea on the south, could not transmit 
the pressure in their turn, and were compelled to leave the country 
(Herodot. iv. 13). 

Herodotus himself, indeed, gives a different account of the 
origin of the movement. According to this, the first shock came, 
not from the north, but from the east, where the Massagetæ, an 
Asiatic nomad tribe, pressed so severely upon the Scythians, — 
who at that time dwelt wholly in Asia,—that the latter gave 
way before them, and, crossing the river Araxes, invaded the 
land of the Cimmerians, who felt themselves unable to resist so 
formidable a host, and abandoned their country without a contest 
(Id. iv. 11). 

But whatever may have been the cause of the movement, the 
emigration of the Cimmerians appears to have been complete in 
the time of Herodotus, who no longer found any Cimmerians 
settled to the north of the Euxine, though, as he himself points out, 
there still remained manifest traces of their previous occupation of 
the country in the term “ Cimmerian,” attached by tradition to 
earthworks and other relics of the past, as well as in the names 
of localities, especially that of the Cimmerian Bosporus, as the 
strait between the Crimea and the mainland of Asia was uni- 
versally called, to distinguish it from the Thracian strait of the 
same name (Id. iv. 12). 


NOTE C, p. 177. 


THE GREEK STADIUM. 


As this is the first occasion on which I have had occasion to 
refer to the Greek mode of computation by stadia or stades, I may 
take this opportunity of stating that throughout the present work 
I shall uniformly assume that the Greeks employed but one measure 
under that designation, which was, as stated in the text, a hundred 
fathoms, or 600 Greek feet (Herodotus, ii. 149). This has been 
proved, in my opinion, beyond a doubt, by Col. Leake in his paper 
On the Stade as a Linear Measure, first published in 1839 in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ix., and republished in 
his treatise On some disputed Questions of Ancient Geography, 8vo. 


VOL, I. P 
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Lond. 1857.7 But, in fact, the circumstance that neither Strabo 
nor any other ancient geographer adverts to the existence of any 
doubt on the subject, or to the use of any other than the ordinary 
Greek stadium, is conclusive in regard to the question. The incon- 
gruities and inaccuracies of different ancient writers in regard to 
distances have led many modern inquirers to the idea that they 
must have employed different scales of measurement, and therefore 
stadia of different lengths. Any one who has looked into the 
writings of D’Anville or Gosselin will be familiar with the con- 
fusion and difficulties arising from this source; and even Major 
Rennell fell into the same error, and thought it necessary to 
suppose the existence of an itinerary stade, distinct from the true 
one,® rather than admit the fact, confirmed by general experience 
both in ancient and modern times, that distances which are only 
estimated, and not measured, are almost always overrated. At the 
present day the controversy may be considered as settled. Dr. 
C. Miller, in lis valuable edition of the Geographi Greeci Minores, 
takes for granted that in all cases a stadium of 600 Greek feet is 
meant; and M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, in his most recent work 
(Histoire de la Géographie et des Découvertes Géographiques, 8vo, 
Paris, 1873), admits that the Olympic stadium of 600 feet was the 
only one in general use among the Greeks, and is therefore always 
to be understood when distances are given in stadia. 

Another source of error was introduced at a later period by the 
conflicting results of the attempts of mathematical geographers to 
determine the circumference of the earth. Eratosthenes was thus 
led to the conclusion that a degree of the circumference was equal 
to 700 stades; while Posidonius, who was unfortunately followed 
by Ptolemy, calculated only 500 stades to the degree. But here, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, it was the computation of the 
degree that was erroneous, not that there was any difference in 
the scale of measurement. A stade of 600 Greek feet was in reality 
very nearly the 600th part of a degree ; ten stades are consequently 
just about equal to a nautical or geographical mile of 60 to a degree 


7 It had indeed been already clearly | Straptum in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of 
established by Ukert (in his Geographie Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 893. 
der Griechen und Römer, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 8 See his Dissertation on the Itinerary 
51-72), but his work was unknown to | Stade of the Greeks, inserted in his Geo- 
Leake. A good summary of his argu- — graphy of Herodotus, Chap. II. 
ments will be found in the article , 
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—a circumstance that materially facilitates the reduction of the 
measures given by ancient geographers into such as are familiar to 
the modern reader. 


NOTE D, p. 183. 


NAVIGATION OF THE BORYSTHENES. 


This statement has given rise to much discussion. Several of 
the editors of Herodotus have suggested that the number should be 
fourteen, and this is strenuously maintained by Neumann (Die 
Hellenen im Skythenlande, p. 205). But it appears to me certain that 
Herodotus wrote forty, as, independently of the agreement of all 
existing MSS. of our author, the statement is repeated by Scymnus 
Chius (v. 816), as well as by Pomponius Mela, both of whom 
clearly derived it, directly or indirectly, from Herodotus. We are 
not entitled to alter the reading of an ancient author merely because 
it apparently involves an error in fact. Nor is there any reason to 
assume that fourteen days would be a more correct statement. 
Herodotus is clearly speaking of the voyage up the stream (uéxpu 
pév vuv V'éppov xapov čs Tov Teocepákovra Huepewv wAdos ori, ywooKerat 
péwv dd Bopéw dvéuov, iv. 53), and the duration of this we have no 
means of measuring; but there is certainly no improbability in its 
taking double the time, allowing for the windings of the river, that 
would be occupied by a direct journey to the same point by land. 
There is therefore no real discrepancy, as has been assumed, 
between this statement and the assertion that the Scythian terri- 
tory extended inland only twenty days’ journey. 

A more serious difficulty arises from the fact alluded to in the 
text, that the navigation of the Dnieper is obstructed, at a distance 
of about 260 miles from its mouth, by a succession of cataracts or 
rapids, “ which limit the passage to the time of high water during 
the spring, and even then attended with some difficulty, and only 
of a fortnight or three weeks’ duration” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii., 
Appendix, p. 465, 8vo. ed.) As, however, the river is ascended 
by barges in the spring through its whole course, it is easy to 
suppose that the Scythians may have had a knowledge of it above 
the cataracts, whatever may have been the difficulty of its navi- 
gation. 

It is curious—and inexplicable—that Strabo (vii. c. 3, § 17, 
p- 306) speaks of the Borysthenes as navigable only for 600 stadia 
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from its mouth, though below the cataracts there can never have 
been any obstacle to the navigation, which is indeed particularly 
easy. (See Clarke’s Travels, l.e.) 


NOTE F, p. 186. 


RIVERS OF SCYTHIA. 


Professor Rawlinson justly observes that “there is the utmost 
uncertainty with respect to all identifications east of the isthmus of 
Perekop,” the Tanais alone forming the exception. It is simply 
impossible to accept the statements of Herodotus as they stand, 
and even the favourite resource of modern commentators—to 
suppose that great physical changes may have taken place in the 
countries in question—will do little to remove the difficulty. The 
main point of all is the Gerrhus, which is clearly deseribed as 
branching off from the Borysthenes, at the place of the same name, 
which was the farthest point of that river that was known to the 
Greeks (iv. 56). An ancient geographer would see no impro- 
bability in this, as such bifurcations were supposed to exist in 
other cases, as that of the Ister, which was believed by geographers 
much more advanced than Herodotus to send off an arm to the 
head of the Adriatic, while the main stream flowed into the 
Euxine. But there is in fact no such case known in physical 
geography. 

The supposition of Professor Malden (cited by Sir R. Murchison, 
Russia and the Ural Mountains, vol. i. p. 574) that the Borysthenes 
may have originally formed a delta, and reached the sea by two 
separate mouths, is not destitute of plausibility ; but it would ‘offer 
a very inadequate solution of the difficulty. For the formation of 
such a delta is only possible at a short distance from the mouth of a 
great river, or where (as in the case of the Euphrates and Ganges) 
it flows for a long distance through marshy and alluvial lands. 
But the region where Herodotus places the river in question is the 
steppe country, which is throughout considerably elevated above 
the beds of the streams that traverse it. The formation of a 
gigantic delta in such a country may be safely pronounced to be 
physically impossible. Aud whatever may be thought of the 
distance assigned by Herodotus from Gerrhus to the sea (see Note 
D), the bifurcation must have taken place, according to his view, 
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a long way up the course of the Borysthenes, as he supposes the two 
rivers Panticapes and Hypacyris, both of them considerable streams 
(srotapol oùvouacrtoi, C. 47 and 58), and taking their rise in two 
separate lakes, to have their sources and their whole course between 
the other two rivers, or rather arms of the same river! And he 
tells us, moreover, that the country of the agricultural Scythians 
(the Georgi), which was situated between the Panticapes and the 
Borysthenes, was three days’ journey in width, and extended up 
the Borysthenes for eleven days’ voyage (iv. 18), while that of the 
nomad Scythians extended fourteen days’ journey between the 
Panticapes and the Gerrhus (Ib. 19). 

Even if we abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile these 
strange statements concerning the course and connection of thie 
three rivers, the difficulty remains that nothing corresponding to 
them can be found between the prescribed limits. No streams 
of any considerable importance are found between the Dnieper and 
the Don (except the Donetz, a tributary of the latter); and those 
which exist all flow into the Sea of Azov, not into the Euxine. 

Nor do the statements of later writers throw any light on the 
subject. Both Pliny and Mela mention the name of the Panticapes, 
but their accounts of these Scythian rivers are a mass of confusion, 
and Dionysius, who describes it as flowing from the Rhipæan 
Mountains (Periegesis, v. 315), is in direct contradiction with 
Herodotus. 


NOTE F, p. 187. 
THE RIVER OARUS. 


The identification of the Oarus of Herodotus with the Volga was 
adopted by Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 90, 4to. ed.), 
and has been accepted by most recent commentators. But it 
certainly rests on no adequate authority. If, indeed, the details of 
the expedition of Darius against the Scythians could be regarded as 
trustworthy, the supposition that the river Oarus, which was the 
limit of his progress towards the east, was the same with the Volga, 
would not be devoid of plausibility; but, as we shall hereafter see, 
those details are so clearly unworthy of credit, that no dependence 
can be placed upon this argument, and there is really no other. 
The supposed resemblance of the name Oarus to the Rha of Ptolemy, 
which is certainly the Volga, is so slight as to have no weight at 
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all. On the other hand, in the passage under discussion in the 
text he enumerates the rivers in an order which would seem to place 
the Oarus to the west of the Tanais; while in the account of the 
expedition he clearly represents Darius as crossing the Tanais, and 
advancing eastward to the Oarus. But he there does not mention 
the Lycus at all, though on this supposition Darius must have 
crossed it before coming to the Tanais, and we should thus have a 
fourth river to account for between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
without anything really corresponding to it. 

This discrepancy in regard to the rivers would tend to show that 
Herodotus derived his account of the expedition of Darius from a 
different quarter from that which furnished him with the account 
previously given of Scythia and the adjoining countries, notwith- 
standing the close agreement already pointed out in the arrange- 
ment of the surrounding nations. 


NOTE G, p. 190. 


LIMITS OF SCYTHIA. 


The limits here assigned are materially less than those adopted 
by Mr. Rawlinson, who appears to me to extend the Scythia of 
Herodotus much too far to the north. He seems to have been in 
part led to this conclusion by assuming that it comprised the “two 
great basins of the Don and Dnieper,” as well as the “two minor 
basins” of the Dniester and Boug (Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 210). But 
we know from Herodotus himself that both the two great rivers had 
their sources far beyond the Scythian territory; the one rising in 
the land of the Thyssagetee, separated by a broad desert from that 
of the Budini, who themselves lay to the north-east of Scythia 
proper; while the sources of the Borysthenes were unknown to 
him; but they were clearly situated beyond the farthest limits 
of Scythia, with the whole of which he considered himself as well 
acquainted. 

. On the other hand, M. Neumann, whose general views on the 
subject appear to me to be sound and judicious, carries them, I 
think, to an extreme, and is disposed to restrict the Scythians of 
Herodotus within narrower limits than is reasonable or necessary. 
Whatever value we may attach to his statement of their extending 
4000 stadia, or 20 days’ journey, inland, it is certain that he 
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regarded the Scythians as extending nearly, if not quite, to the 
sources of the Hypanis and the Tyras, as well as up the Borysthenes 
as far as Gerrhus. The hypothesis of M. Neumann, who would 
bring down Gerrhus below the cataracts of the Borysthenes, within 
a few days’ journey of the sea, appears to me utterly at variance 
with the conception of Herodotus, who distinctly tells us (iv. 71) 
that the Gerrhi were the remotest tribe that was subject to the 
royal Scythians. 


NOTE H, p. 195. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL RELATIONS OF THE SCYTHIANS OF 
HERODOTUS. 


There are few questions in ethnography that have been the 
subject of more discussion and controversy in modern times than 
the origin and ethnical affinities of the people described by Hero- 
dotus under the name of Scythians. The prevailing opinion is that 
they were a Mongolian race, like the Kalmucks in modern days; 
and this view has been adopted by Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, 
p. 862; Vorträge über alte Geschichte, vol. i. p. 179); by Schafarik 
(Slavische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 279), and by Neumann (Die Hellenen 
im Skythenlande, pp. 198, 199); as well as by our own historiaus, 
Thirlwall and Grote. On the other hand, several eminent philo- 
logers have contended that they were a people of Aryan or Indo- 
European race. Dr. Donaldson (Varronianus, 2nd edit. pp. 40-45) 
attempts to prove that they were a Slavonian race, like their neigh- 
bours the Sauromate; and Jacob Grimm (Gesch. der Deutschen 
Sprache, vol. i. p. 219) maintains that there is sufficient evideuce to 
assign them to the Indo-European family, without venturing 
to determine the particular branch to which they belong. The 
same liypothesis is adopted by Alexander Humboldt (Kosmos, vol. i. 
p. 491); Professor Rawlinson (Herodotus, vol. iii. pp. 192-205) ; 
and by Zeuss (Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstiimme, pp. 285-299). 

It may well be doubted whether we possess the means of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of the question. On the one hand the 
elaborate account of the manners and customs, as well as the reli- 
gious rites, of the Scythians, transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
presents so many points in common with those of existing Mon- 
golian races, that it appears at first sight to be decisive of the 
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subject : and the description of their physical characters by Hippo- 
crates, who wrote but little after Herodotus, and undoubtedly 
refers to the same people (De Aere, Aqua, et Locis, c. 6, p. 558), 
tends to confirm this conclusion. But it must be admitted that there 
is so strong a general resemblance in the habits and manners of all 
the nomad races that have inhabited in successive ages the vast 
plains of Asia and Eastern Europe as to detract materially from 
the force of this argument. (See the judicious remarks on this 
subject of Humboldt, Kosmos, vol. i. p. 492.) On the other hand 
the linguistic grounds, which are principally appealed to by the 
advocates of the other theory, are scarcely sufficient to carry con- 
viction to a mind not predisposed in their favour. The few words 
of the Scythian language quoted by Herodotus—who was himself 
wholly unacquainted with it—would naturally be liable to much 
distortion, and the same thing would apply to their proper names, 
which we possess only in the form into which they were altered 
by the Greeks. Philological conclusions based upon such slender 
materials are very far from possessing the conclusive authority 
which they justly claim when they rest upon a sufficient knowledge 
of the language. 

The Scythians appear to have continued to occupy the regions 
north of the Euxine for some centuries after the time of Herodotus, 
but they gradually gave way before the advancing tide of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian races from the east. Whether they were 
driven westward, or were gradually absorbed by the successive 
waves of nomad population that swept over their country, we have 
no means of determining; but at a later period they disappear 
both from history and geography, and Pliny’s statement that in 
his time the (European) Scythians had become merged in the 
Sarmatians and Germans is probably well founded. (Scytharum 
nomen usquequaque transiit in Sarmatas atque Germanos, H.N. iv. 
12, § 81.) 

It is remarkable that the Alani, who were found in the fourth 
century after the Christian era in possession of the same tract, and 
whose manners, as described by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxxi. 2), 
present much resemblance to those of the Scythians of Herodotus, 
disappear in like manner from history, and their ethnical relations 
are almost equally uncertain. 
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NOTE I, p. 206. 


EXPEDITION OF DARIUS. 


This is the conclusion of Mr. Grote (Hist. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 
354-360), as well as of Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, c. xiv. pp. 
200-202), of Niebuhr (Vorträge über alte Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 189- 
192), and, though in a modified form, of Heeren also (Asiatic 
Nations, vol. ii. p. 255). M. Duncker also, in his recent work 
(Gesch. des Alterthums, vol. ii. pp. 855-872), after subjecting the 
whole narrative to an elaborate discussion, rejects it as altogether 
unworthy of credit. Mr. Rawlinson has endeavoured, but, as it 
appears to me, with little success, to combat their arguments and 
diminish the improbabilities of the case. See his note on the 
subject in his Herodotus, vol. 111. p. 115. 

In addition to the inherent difficulties of the story, it may be re- 
marked that Ctesias, writing obviously from different materials, 
says simply that Darius marched for fifteen days into the Scythian 
territory, and then retreated to the Danube, which he recrossed, 
with the loss of a tenth part of his army (Ctesias, Persica, c. 17). 
Strabo’s account is that the Persian army never even reached the 
Dniester, but suffered heavy loss from want of water in the desert 
between that river and the Danube, and that Darius, discovering 
his error, returned to the Danube (Strab. vii. 3, p. 805). This is 
treated by Niebuhr (Kleine Schriften, p. 372) as a mere suggestion, 
suited to the probabilities of the case; but on whatever authority 
it may rest, it at least shows that the narrative of Herodotus did 
not obtain credence in ancient times, any more than with modern 
critics. 

It would be a mere waste of time to discuss the various theories 
ef modern writers, who have attempted to explain away the 
narrative of Herodotus, while admitting its untenable character as 
it stands. To all such attempts we may reply in the words of 
Niebuhr: “As Herodotus tells us what is impossible, we know 
nothing at all historically respecting the expedition.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


GEOGRAPHY OF HERODOTUS. ASIA. 


SECTION 1.—General Views. 


§ 1. We have already briefly adverted to the extent and limits of 
the knowledge possessed by Herodotus of the continent of Asia. 
In general terms it may be said that the portion of that vast 
continent with which he was acquainted did not amount to one- 
third of the whole. But within these limits his information, 
though of course very imperfect, was more definite, and on the 
whole more accurate, than might have been expected. The 
reason is obvious enough. The fact is that his knowledge of 
Asia was almost entirely confined to the Persian Empire, 
which, as it then existed, comprised the whole of Western Asia 
(with the exception of the Arabian peninsula) from the Ery- 
threean Sea to the Caucasus and the Caspian, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine to the valley of 
the Indus. Within these limits he possessed definite, and as 
he himself considered, trustworthy, information, as to the pro- 
vinces into which this vast empire was divided, and the various 
tribes and populations by which they were inhabited. Beyond 
them he had nothing but the vaguest hearsay accounts. 

§ 2. Of the great peninsula of Arabia, which remained always 
independent of the Persian monarchy, he knew only in a vague 
and general manner that it was of great extent, and stretched 
farther to the south than any other part of Asia. As it is clear 
that the Red Sea was habitually navigated in his time, by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, throughout its whole extent, he 
must have thus obtained a notion of the length of Arabia on 
that side ; but he appears to have considered it as extending 
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much farther to the south, beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb; as he distinctly terms it the most southerly of all 
inhabited countries,’ not excepting Ethiopia, which according 
to his idea trended away at once towards the west, from the 
point where it most nearly approached to the coast of Arabia. 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus applied the name of 
Arabia to the west coast of the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea, as 
well as the east coast; and it may therefore be doubted which 
of these portions he regarded as extending farthest to the 
south. But we must not hastily assume that he was aware of 
the much greater extension of the African coast in that direc- 
tion. The spices of Arabia were already celebrated, and fabu- 
lous tales were current in the days of Herodotus concerning 
the difficulties encountered by the natives in gathering them.? 
The trade in these articles was almost certainly at this period 
exclusively in the hands of the Pheenicians, who would readily 
circulate such stories with a view to enhance the price of their 
commodities. It is worthy of notice that among the spices of 
Arabia Herodotus enumerates not only frankincense and myrrh, 
which are really produced in that country, but cinnamon and 
cassia also, which are at the present day not found nearer than 
Ceylon and the coasts of Malabar; but according to the 
uniform testimony of ancient authors were the production of 
the north-eastern angle of Africa, opposite to Arabia, to which 
they in consequence gave the name of “ the Cinnamon region,” 
or “ Regio Cinnamomifera.”? 

§ 3. Herodotus repeatedly alludes to the Erythreean Sea, as 
situated to the south of Asia and extending from the entrance of 
the Arabian Gulf (or what we now term the Red Sea) as far as 


1 Herodot. iii. 107. He is here dis- 
tinctly speaking of the whole inhabited 


Aror, €. 114, 
2 Herodot. iii. 107-112. 


world (ris oixeupévns); and places the 
Indians in the farthest east: the Ara- 
bians to the south: and the Ethiopians 
to the west, or rather perhaps south- 
west; for this appears to be the sense 
in which he uses the phrase émorAwo- 
uévns peoouBpins wapyke: mpds Suvovra 


$ This district would be probably in- 
cluded by Herodotus in Arabia, accord- 
ing to his acceptation of the term; but 
at all events its productions would be 
imported through Arabia, and thercfore 
naturally regarded by him as the growth 
of that country. 
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the mouth of the Indus. The continuity of the ocean around the 
southern shores of Asia he considered to be established by the 
voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, who, by order of Darius Hys- 
taspes, had descended the Indus to its mouth, and from thence 
sailed round to the head of the Arabian Gulf* But he appears 
to have possessed no detailed information concerning this 
voyage, to which he distinctly attributes the discovery of these 
parts of Asia. And it is a curious proof of the imperfect state 
of his knowledge, that he would seem to have been ignorant of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf, as a deep inlet running far 
inland on the east of Arabia, as the Arabian Gulf did on the 
west. No indication at least of this remarkable feature in the 
geography of Western Asia is to be found in any part of his 
work ; and he speaks of the Euphrates and Tigris as falling 
into the Hrythrean Sea, without distinguishing the Persian 
Gulf from the open ocean. The name of Erythrean, or Red, 
Sea, is applied by him to the whole of this sea from India to 
the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb ; the long, narrow gulf, to which 
the name of the Red Sea is now exclusively appropriated, 
being uniformly termed by him the Arabian Gulf, and distinctly 
described as an inlet extending into the land of the Arabians 
from the Erythrean Sea. He describes it as in length a 
voyage of forty days from the inmost recess (where Suez now 
stands) to the open sea, for a vessel using oars only ; while it 
was so narrow that it could be crossed in its widest part in half 
a day. This is an obvious exaggeration, and is only applicable 
to the narrow arm of the sea which runs up to Suez, but such 
a transference to the whole, of what is really true of a part only, 
is one of the commonest errors in all popular descriptions, 
whether geographical, or of other kinds. 

Unfortunately we have no clue to the actual distance, which 
Herodotus meant to designate by a day’s voyage of a rowing- 
vessel ;° the real length of the Red Sea (from Suez to the 


* Herodot. iv. 44. Saas I regard to the Caspian, which he tells 
€ The only other occasion on which | us was, in length, fifteen days’ voyage for 
he makes use of the same phrase is in | a rowing-vessel, and eight days in its 
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island of Perim) is about 1400 English, or rather more than 
1200 geographical miles : if we suppose this divided into forty 
days voyages, it would give somewhat more than 30 geo- 
graphical miles per day, a distance not unlikely to be a fair 
average under the circumstances. It is evident from the 
manner in which Herodotus speaks of it that the voyage to the 
entrance of the gulf, where it expands into the open sea, was 
one not unfrequently made in his time, and hence its dura- 
tion was probably well known. On another point also we find 
him possessed of correct information ; namely, the occurrence 
of regular tides in the Arabian Gulf;7 a phenomenon which 
always attracted the attention of the Greeks, to whom it was 
unfamiliar, from their absence in the Mediterranean. It is 
clear therefore that he had obtained, probably from Egyptian 
informants, accurate general notions concerning the Red Sea, 
but of the open ocean beyond, to which he applies the name 
of the Erythreean Sea, it is evident that he had nothing but 
the vaguest idea ; though he was clearly aware of the existence 
of this great southern ocean, and tells us distinctly that it was 
continuous with the Atlantic Ocean beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, with which that familiar to the Greeks was also con- 
nected.’ 

§ 4. Of the countries beyond the limits of the Persian Empire 
towards the north, the information possessed by the historian 
was likewise of a very imperfect character. The nature of 


greatest breadth (i. 203). But his in- | rvyxdve: dodra. i. 102. 
formation in this case was likely to be It is remarkable that this is the only 
far more vague and inaccurate than in | passage in Herodotus where the name 
the case of the Red Sea, as the Caspian | of the Atlantic for the western sea is 
was little likely to be navigated in his | found; but it is clear, from the inci- 
day; and the pissage therefore furnishes | dental way in which it is here intro- 
us with no trustworthy base of com- | duced, that it was one well known in 
parison. The Caspian isin fact not less | his day. On the other hand, we may 
than 750 miles in length, and 430 in its | notice the want of any distinctive name 
greatest breadth; but Herodotus had | by which to designate the Mediter- 
doubtless no idea of its real dimensions. | ranean : “ the sea which was navigated 
7 Herodot. ii. 11. | by the Greeks.” The same want will 
8 hy pèv yàp EAAnves vavTiAAovtra | be found in the geographers of a much 
macau, ka h tiw orndéwv Odracoca, 4 | later period. 
*AtAovTis Kadcouéevn, Kal h ’EpvOph mia 
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those vast countries that are commonly comprehended under 
the popular appellation of Tartary—their physical peculiarities, 
and the nomad habits and shifting character of the popula- 
tion, resulting from those peculiarities, have in all ages ren- 
dered them difficult ofsaccess to strangers, and have thrown a 
haze of uncertainty around their geography that has not been 
cleared up until quite recently. It was not indeed till the 
publication of Humboldt’s great work on Central Asia that the 
physical geography of those regions can be considered as 
having been established on a satisfactory basis. We cannot 
therefore wonder to find that in the time of Herodotus great 
misconceptions existed with regard to it. In one respect 
indeed (as we have already seen) he was in advance of all 
succeeding geographers for a period of some centuries—that 
he knew the Caspian Sea to be a distinct basin of water, 
having no connection with any other sea, but surrounded on all ` 
sides by nomad nations, with whose names and relative posi- 
tions he was, in a general way, acquainted. He had also a 
correct general idea of the Caucasus, which in his day formed 
the northern boundary of the Persian Empire,’ and which he 
correctly describes as the greatest and most lofty of all moun- 
tain ranges of which he had any knowledge,’ and he notices 
the fact of its containing a population consisting of many 
different tribes and races of men. He justly contrasts the 
mountainous character of the region west of the Caspian with 
the boundless plains that formed its eastern shores. But with 
the real geography of the vast tracts to the east of that sea he 
was almost wholly unacquainted ; the very imperfect informa- 
tion that he had obtained concerning them having led him 
into errors of the grossest kind. 

§ 5. It is evident indeed that he had heard vaguely of the 
existence of a great river in that part of Asia, which formed 
the northern limit of the Persian Empire, beyond which dwelt 


° Herodot. iii. 97. oùpéwv kal wAROEL uéyiotTov Kat peyabet 
1 i. 203. ô Kavxacos maparelver, cov | ynAóTaTov. 
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a nomad people called the Massagetæ, whom Cyrus had in 
vain endeavoured to reduce to subjection, and who had con- 
tinued ever after to defy the arms of the Great King. This 
river was called, either by his Greek informants or by the 
Persians themselves, the Araxes. Herodotus, who had already 
heard of a river of that name which rose in the mountains of 
the Matieni, on the borders of Armenia, and flowed into the 
Caspian Sea, seems (not unnaturally) to have confounded the 
two and thus involved himself in inextricable confusion. 

Thus he describes the Araxes, which was crossed by Cyrus 
in his war against the Massagetæ, as a river, little, if at all, 
inferior to the Danube in magnitude, and containing numerous 
islands, some of them as large as Lesbos. It flowed through 
the broad plains, which extended to an unlimited distance on 
the east of the Caspian Sea.? All these particulars would suit 
tolerably well (allowing for some exaggeration) with the 
daxartes,? which was in all probability the stream really meant 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information. 
But the historian confused them with what he had heard of the 
true Araxes, which he correctly describes as rising in the 
country of the Matieni, and flowing into the Caspian Sea.‘ 
This stream moreover really flowed from west to east, and he 
was thus led to regard the eastern Araxes also as following the 
same direction, and as flowing from the Caspian Sea instead of 


2 Ticrodot. i. 202, 204. 

3 The reasons for preferring the 
Taxartes to the Oxus, which is the more 
important stream of the two, and is on 
this hypothesis unnoticed by Herodotus, 
are, besides some resemblanee in the 
names, that the former river undoubt- 
edly became the frontier of the Persian 
Empire, to which Sogdiana was subject, 
as early as the reign of Darius; and iu 
the time of Alexander there still existed 
a town ealled Cyropolis, near the left 
bank of the Iaxartes, which, according 
to tradition, had beeu founded by Cyrus 
himself. The Massagete reappear in 
the account of Alexander’s expedition, 
during his wars in Sogdiana (Arrian, 


Anab. iv. 16,17), and were apparently 
at that time still independent ; but their 
exact geographical position is not clearly 
indicated 

43,202. It is evidently the same 
eonfusion that led him to the strange 
statement that the Araxes had not 
less than forty mouths, one of which 
afforded a elear channel (8:4 kadapov) 
into the Caspian, while all the others 
ended in marshes and swamps. The 
first evidently refers to the true Araxes: 
the other supposed mouths must have 
had reference to the marshy traets at 
the mouths of the Oxus and Iaxartes, 
in which those rivers might well be 
supposed to lose themselves. 
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towards it.’ Hence we find him in another passage describing 
the Araxes as flowing “towards the rising sun,” and forming 
together with the Caspian Sea, the northern limit of Asia.° 

§ 6. The Massagetee were apparently the only people whom 
Herodotus knew even by name as dwelling in this part of Asia ; 
he tells us that they were situated opposite to the Issedones,' 
whom, as we have already seen, he placed in Europe, appa- 
rently to the south-east of the Ural mountains. Some accounts, 
he adds, represented them as a Scythian tribe, and he himself 
says that their manners and dress were similar to those of the 
Scythians. This was indeed probably the case with almost 
all the nomad races that have at successive periods occupied 
the vast steppes in this part of Asia; and this similarity of 
habits renders it almost impossible to judge of the true ethnical 
relations of any of these tribes mentioned by ancient writers. 
Herodotus himself appears to have regarded the Massagete as 
a distinct people from the Scythians, whom, according to the 
tradition which he adopts as the most plausible, they had them- 
selves driven out of this part of Asia? But, as if on purpose 


5 Tt is hardly necessary to remark | tain as those of most of the other 
that the Iaxartes does not in fact flow | nomad nations of Asia and Northern 
into the Caspian Sea at all, butinto the | Europe. Dr. Donaldson considers them 
Sea of Aral. But as the existence | to be a Gothic race, arguing that the 
of this last inland sea was unknown to | termination of the name is identical 
all ancient geographers before the time | with that of the Gete; and the same 
of Ptolemy, and even after the Oxus | view is taken by Mr. Rawlinson, who 
and Iaxartes were well known as sepa- | even attempts to explain Massagete as 
rate streams, both were regarded as | “the greater Goths,” in contradis- 
falling into the Caspian—it is hardly | tinction to the Thyssagetz, or “ lesser 
worth while to notice this additional Goths” (Herodotus, note to iv. 22). 
source of confusion. But all such conclusions from mere 

6 iv. 40. names are worth very little. Niebuhr, 

7 mépnv ToD Apatew morauod, àvriov on the other hand, Heeren (Asiatic 
Sè loonddévev avdpar, i. 201. Theexact , Nations, vol. ii. p. 279), and Schafarik 
sense of this last expression is not easy | (Slavische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 279), 
to determine: but he probably means | concur in regarding them as a Mon- 
that they were to the south of them, | golian race. Humboldt was of opinion 
facing them on the north. It isin this that they belonged to the Indo-Euro- 
sense that he employs the word ayriov | pean family, without attempting to 
in the passage already examined, where | assign them to any particular branch 
he compares the Nile and the Danube. | of it. In the absence of all trace of 

8 See Chapter VI. p. 199. | their langnage the point must always 

° Herodot. iv. 11. The ethnical re- | remaiu uncertain. 
lations of the Massagetze are as uncer- 
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to increase the confusion, he adds that the Scythians were 
driven across the Arages, and thereupon occupied the land of 
the Cimmerians. Here it has been supposed that the river 
meant by the Araxes was the Volga,’ which would indeed render 
the geography in this particular case (comparatively) intel- 
ligible. But the fact really seems to be that the ideas of Hero- 
dotus—and donbtless of his informants too—upon the whole 
subject were so utterly vague, that it is impossible to extract 
anything with clearness out of the confusion. It must be 
remembered,—as some excuse for our historian—or rather as 
showing how extremely uncertain were the ideas of his country- 
men on these geographical questions, that when the army of 
Alexander found itself actually on the banks of the Iaxartes, 
it was generally believed that that river was the same with 
the Tanais.” 

The most remarkable circumstance mentioned by Hero- 
dotus concerning the Massagete undoubtedly is the great 
abundance of gold which they possessed, and with which they 
lavishly ornamented both themselves and the trappings of 
their horses.” Copper was also found in their country in great 
quantities, and was used for their arms and armour, while iron 
was unknown, as well as silver. They are described as ex- 


1 It is probable, as has been repeat- | error. Aristotle also confused the 
edly suggested, that the name Aras or | Araxes with the Iaxartes, and regarded 
Ras, out of which the Greeks made | the Tanais as a branch of it (Meteoro- 
Araxes, was in fact applied to all the | logica, i. 13, § 16). 
great streams of this part of Asia: it It may be added that the views of 
is probably the same root as we find in | Herodotus concerning the course of the 
Rha, the name applied by Ptolemy to | Araxes are not more widely erroneous 
the Volga. According to Sir H. Raw- | than those entertained in the last cen- 
linson, in “ primitive Scythian,” Aras | tury with regard to the great rivers of 


signifies ‘ great.” Central Africa, and the supposed rela- 
? Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 30, § 7. | tions of the Niger with the Nile. 
Arrian himself seems disposed to accept š i. 215. Both gold and copper are 


as a fact that the Tanais was the name | found in large quantitics in the Ural 
of the river, but adds that it must be a | Mountains, but it is difficult to suppose 
different Tanais from the one that flows | the Massagetee of Herodotus to have 
into the Palus Mexotis. But therecan | extended so far to the west. It is pro- 
be no doubt that the Macedonians in | bable, however, that some of the ranges 
the first instance took it for the Tanais, | of the Altai (still little known) may 
and writers of the succeeding period, as | also contain these metals in equal 
Strabo has justly pointed out (xi. | abundance. 

p. 509), intentionally confirmed the 
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tending far to the east; but of their limits in this direction 
Herodotus had doubtless no knowledge; he seems however to 
have regarded the extreme east of Asia, beyond the Massagetæ, 
as well as beyond the Indians, as a vast tract of uninhabited 
deserts. 

§ 7. The account given of India and its inhabitants by the 
historian is in many respects interesting and instructive. He 
appears to have heard vague reports of its great extent and 
population, as well as of the vast wealth of its inhabitants: he 
tells us indeed that the Indians were by far the most numerous 
people with which he was acquainted ;* and that the tribute 
which they paid to Darius much exceeded in amount that of 
any other province of his vast empire.’ But it appears certain 
that the Persian kings never extended their dominion beyond 
the Punjaub and the valley of the Indus, nor is it likely that 
they possessed even the lower part of that river, though its 
course had been fully explored by order of Darius. It may 
indeed be questioned whether they ever possessed any real 
sovereignty to the east of the Indus, which certainly formed 
the limit of the Persian dominions in this direction in the time 
of Alexander. But it is not improbable that Darius may for 
a time have levied tribute from the neighbouring princes 
beyond this limit; the amount of the tribute derived from 
India being greater than can well be supposed to have been 
drawn from the provinces west of the Indus only: and this is 
a point upon which Herodotus was more likely to have obtained 
correct information, than as to geographical details. Of the 
extensive and fertile regions of Hindostan proper he had un- 
questionably no knowledge: to him, as to all his Greek con- 
temporaries, India was the land of the Indus, which he regarded 
as flowing “towards the east and the rising sun.”* The 
Indians themselves dwelt the farthest towards the east of any 


4 jii. 94. "Ivdde è wARGds Te woOAAG | speaks of the Thracians as the greatest 
wAciaTéy sti wavTwy Tey Hucis Tuev | and most numerous people next to the 
avOpotwv, kat Popov arayiveoy xpos táv- | Indians. 
tas Tous &Adovs. Again, in v. 3, he 5 Note A, p. 255. 6 iv. 40. 
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people with which he was acquainted: beyond them in this 
direction there was nothing but sandy deserts, uninhabited and 
unknown.” .What lay beyond these deserts no one (he tells us) 
was able to say: the extreme east of Asia, like the north and 
north-west of Europe, was wholly unknown, and there was no 
certainty whether it was bounded by the sea or not. 

§ 8. From the mouth of the Indus to the Arabian Gulf the 
voyage of Scylax of Caryanda (which has been already referred 
to) was regarded by Herodotus as establishing beyond a doubt 
that there was continuous sea. Unfortunately the historian 
has given us no particulars concerning this interesting voyage, 
and he seems to have possessed no detailed information with 
regard to it, notwithstanding the fact of its being commanded 
by a countryman of his own.® All that he tells us is, that 
Darius, wishing to know where the Indus had its outlet into 
the sea, sent out some ships, on board of which were Scylax of 
Caryanda, and other persons in whom the king had the 
greatest confidence. These set out from the city of Caspatyrus 
in the Pactyan land, and sailed “down the river towards the 
east and the rising sun ” till they came to the sea; then turning 
to the west they sailed along by sea till they ultimately arrived, 
in the thirtieth month of their voyage, at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, from whence the Egyptian king Necho had sent 
out his exploring expedition.t Herodotus, moreover, adds 
that, after this, Darius, having reduced the Indians to subjec- 
tion, “made use of this sea.” It would therefore appear that 
in this instance at least the voyage of discovery did not 
remain a wholly isolated occurrence. Yet we have seen how 
very imperfect was our author's knowledge of the Erythrean 
Sea; and we shall hereafter see that when Alexander sent out 
the expedition of Nearchus to explore the course of the Indus, 
all memory of this voyage of Scylax would seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

Herodotus had heard of the existence of crocodiles in the 


7 iti. 98, iv. 40. 8 iv. 44. ® Note B, p. 256. liv. 44. 
Ono 
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Indus, which was, in his opinion, the only river, except the 
Nile, in which they were found.? He had also heard that the 
Indians were clothed in cotton, which he describes- as a kind of 
wool, the spontaneous produce of certain trees, but of a finer 
and better quality than that of sheep? They had also a large 
kind of reeds (doubtless meaning bamboos), of which they 
made their bows. But these are the only natural productions 
of the country (except gold) to which he alludes. His account 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants contains some 
particulars that were probably never correct, certainly not as 
applied to the Indians properly so-called; while he notices 
few, if any, of those peculiarities, which have distinguished the 
true Hindoo races in all ages, and which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Greeks as soon as they came in contact with them. 
But the Indian tribes which Herodotus directly describes, and 
whom he represents as living in a state of revolting barbarism,* 
appear to have been situated on the borders, rather than within 
the bounds, of India proper, and may probably have been some 
remnants of the earlier races, who gradually disappeared before 
the advancing civilization of the Hindoos." 

§ 9. The only city which he mentions by name within the con- 
fines of India, according to his acceptation of the term, is Cas- 
patyrus, placed by him in the Pactyan land, from whence, as 
we have seen, Scylax and his companions set out on their 
exploring voyage, but there are no means of identifying either 
the city or the district with any certainty. All that we 
know is that the Pactyans were situated to the north of- the 
other Indians, apparently bordering on the Bactrians, whom 
they resembled in their habits of life, and in their warlike 
disposition. It is in connection with this tribe of Indians 


2 iv. 44. 3 jii. 106. 


| is still said to prevail among the abo- 
t jii. 98-101. 


ji 

| riginal races who inhabit the upper 
5 One of the most revolting of these | valley of the Nerbudda, among the 

customs—that of killing and eating the | recesses of the Vindhya mountains. 

aged and feeble members of their | (Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, vol. ii. 

families—ascribed by Herodotus to a | p. 268.) 

tribe whom he names Padæans (iii. 99), | 5 Note C, p. 256. 
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that Herodotus tells us the strange story (copied by many 
succeeding writers) of the manner in which they procured the 
gold, with which they paid the Persian tribute. Gold indeed, 
he says, was produced in vast abundance in India, some of it 
washed down by the streams, and some dug out of the earth, 
but the greater part of it was procured in the following 
manner.’ 

Beyond the confines of the Pactyan land lay an extensive 
sandy desert in which there dwelt a kind of ants, not so large 
as dogs, but larger than foxes, which burrowed in the sandy 
soil, and threw up large heaps, like ordinary ant-hills, at the 
mouth of their burrows. This sand abounded in gold; and 
the Indians, traversing the desert upon very fleet camels, 
filled their sacks with sand from these heaps, and then retreated 
in all haste, pursued by the ants with such speed that, if they 
did not succeed in obtaining a considerable start, they had no 
hope of escaping from them. 

§ 10. The locality from whence this gold was derived, is very 
obscurely indicated, though Herodotus appears to have con- 
ceived it as situated to the north or north-east of the Indian 
tribes to which he refers.” Heeren identifies it without hesita- 
tion with the desert of Cobi, on the north side of the moun- 
tains of Little Thibet, but there is really no foundation for 
this assumption. Herodotus never mentions the existence of 
any mountains in this part of Asia at all, and hence it is 
evident that he had no real notion of its physical geography. 
The vague idea, that all to the east of the Indians was a sandy 
desert, probably arose in the first instance from the real fact of 


7 Herodot. iii. 105, 106. trionalium Indorum” (H. N. xi. 80, 


8 Megasthenes (ap. Strab. xv. p. 706), 
in repeating the same story, places the 
scene of itamong the Derdæ, “a people 
among the mountains towards the east 
of India,” and describes the locality as 
a high table-land (éporédiov) of about 
8000 stadia in cireumference. Pliny, 
who probably derived the story from 
Megasthenes, writes the name Darda, 
and places them “in regione septem- 


§ 111). They are inall probability the 
same people who are still known as 
Durds or Dards, and inhabit the lofty 
mountain tracts on the borders of Ka- 
firistan and Thibet. 

° In this respect, as we shall see, 
Ctesias was far in advance of him, as 
he was aware that many of the tribes 
in this part of India inhabited rugged, 
mountainous districts, 
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the occurrence of a broad desert tract to the east of the’ fertile 
lands of the Indus, and would be confirmed by vague reports 
that similar deserts were found also to the east of Bactria and 
the adjoining countries. Almost all the mountain chains in 
this part of Asia appear to be highly auriferous, and there is 
no reason to doubt that very large quantities of gold may have 
been derived by the Indian tribes from the plains at their foot, 
where it would naturally be found in the shape of gold-dust, or 
gold-sand. That the Indian tribute was actually paid in this 
form into the treasury of the Persian king was a fact concerning 
which Herodotus would have been likely to have obtained 
correct information. 

The story of the ants on the other hand is one of which it is 
very difficult to divine the origin ; and of the various explana- 
tions that have been proposed, none can be said to be altogether 
satisfactory... It appears certain however that the fable is a 
genuine Indian tradition,? though embellished by the infor- 
mants of the historian; it is not only repeated by later Greek 
writers on India, such as Megasthenes and Nearchus, but re- 
appears in the middle ages, and is found in the Arabian 
geographers? One of the most curious points in the matter is 
that the animal, whatever it was, to which this strange misnomer 
was applied, was certainly a real creature, as not only does 
Herodotus tell us that specimens of them were preserved in the 
menageries of the Persian king,* but Nearchus—one of the 
most careful and accurate writers of his time—asserts that he 
had himself seen their skins.” And so persistent are such 
fables, when once propagated, that even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury one of these “ Indian ants” was said to have been sent as 
a present by the Shah of Persia to Sultan Soliman ê at Con- 
stantinople. 


1 Note D, p. 257. | (ant-gold).” 

2 See a passage from the Mahabha- 3 See the passages collected by 
rata, cited by Professor Wilson (Ariana | Larcher and Bahr in their notes upon 
p. 185), where mention is found of “that | Herodotus. + jiji. 102. 
gold which is dug up by Pippilikas 5 Nearchus ap. Arrian. Indica, c. 15. 


(ants), and is therefore called Pippilika | ° It is described by Busbequius 
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§ 11. With this exception it is remarkable that Herodotus 
tells us none of the fables which were current in later times about 
India, and which are found in such abundance in Ctesias and 
other subsequent writers. It is however not improbable that 
this was due rather to the scantiness of his information than to 
its authenticity. It is curious that he never even mentions 
the elephants of India, which naturally figure in so prominent 
a manner in the writings of all subsequent authors; nor does 
he notice its ivory or precious stones; even where he cites 
India in confirmation of his view that the extreme regions of 
the earth possessed the most valuable productions, he dwells 
only upon its abundance of gold and cotton; adding however, 
in a general way, that all the animals there,—both quadrupeds 
and birds—grew to a larger size than elsewhere.’ 


SECTION 2.—Persian Empire: Satraptes. 


§ 1. Of the countries that formed part of the Persian Empire 
in his time, Herodotus had undoubtedly a general knowledge. 
He knew not only the provinces into which that empire was 
divided, but was acquainted at least with the names of the 
principal tribes and nations by which they were inhabited ; 
and has preserved to us a catalogue of them, which is a docu- 
ment of the highest interest. Unfortunately he has not told 
us from what source he derived the account of the satrapies 
which he has inserted in his third book; but there can be no 
doubt that it was based upon authentic information, and was in 
all probability derived originally from some official record. 

But we must not hastily conclude that he possessed anything 


(Epist. iv. p. 343 ed. Elzevir), but only | | ° The discovery and interpretation 

from hearsay, as “formiea Indica, me- | in modern days of the lists of subject 

dioeris canis magnitudine, mordax ad- | tribes and races that are found on the 

modum et sæva.” What the animal | lersian monuments, have supplied us 

may really have been it is impossible | with materiais of the greatest value for 

to conjecture. _ comparison with those furnished by 
7 jii. 106. ` Herodotus. 
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like a complete geographical knowledge of the countries in 
question. We have already seen how extremely vague were 
his ideas concerning the Erythræan Sea and the lands that 
adjoined it. It must be remembered also that he regarded the 
Euxine as far exceeding in length its real dimensions,’ and as 
he had an approximately correct idea of the true position of its 
western extremity (near Byzantium), he necessarily extended 
it at the other end a great deal too far to the east. One effect 
of this error was to bring it nearly to the same meridian with 
that of the Persian Gulf; and there can be little doubt that in 
the passage already cited, where he describes four nations—the 
Persians, Medes, Saspirians and Colchians, as filling up the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Erythrean Sea to the Euxine, 
he considered them as lying nearly on the same line from north 
to south, so that the Colchians on the northern sea, would be 
(to use the phrase which he himself elsewhere employs) oppo- 
site to the Persians on the south; or as we should say, on the 
same meridian with them. The Caspian Sea would be in 
consequence placed several degrees too far to the eastward, and 
the whole of the adjoining regions thrown into confusion, but 
as we have no detaiis concerning these countries—Herodotus 
himself having evidently no clear idea of their position—we 
cannot trace any farther the results of this error. 

§ 2. Even in regard to the great peninsula of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor—as it was called by later geographers *—-with which 
Herodotus was comparatively familiar, as its coasts were sur- 
rounded by a girdle of Greek colonies, many of which the 
historian had himself visited,—his geographical knowledge, 
in the strict sense of the term, was very inaccurate. While 


? See preceding Chapter. 

1 Tt is in this sense (as we have seen) 
that he himself speaks of the mouths 
of the Nile as lying opposite to those of 
the Danube. 

2 It may be as well to mention here 
(once for all) that the name of Asia 
Minor, so familiar to the student of 


ancient geography, was not in use 
either among Greek or Roman writers 
until a very late period. Orosius, who 
wrote in the fifth century after the 
Christian era, is the first extant writer 
who employs the term in its modern 
sense. 
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the excessive length assigned by him to the Euxine necessarily 
led him to prolong the northern shores of the peninsula to 
nearly the same extent, he considered its breadth to be much 
less than it really is. For he tells us that from the moun- 
tainous district of Cilicia, the direct route across to Sinope on 
the Euxine, was not more than five days journey “for an 
active man.”?” But the real breadth of the peninsula is in this 
part more than five degrees of latitude, thus giving about 
60 G. miles in a direct line for each day’s journey—a distance 
far exceeding what can be supposed to be intended by that 
expression :* and even the narrowest neck or isthmus (between 
the gulf of Scanderoon and Samsun, the ancient Amisus) is 
very nearly four degrees and a half. 

§ 3. Farther to the east again he was not only familiar with 
the two great streams of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
knew that they both flowed from the mountains of Armenia: 
but he correctly describes severai of the principal affluents of 
the latter stream ; as well as the Choaspes, on which the Persian 
capital of Susa was situated. He had indeed special means of 
information in regard to this part of Asia, for there can be no 
doubt that Herodotus had himself visited Babylon, and per- 
haps even Susa itself.* It is at least highly probable that his 


i. 72, ii. 34. | linson’s note on the passage in his He- 

t Scylax (about a century later) gives | rodotus, vol. i. p. 210.) It seems more 
the same estimate of five days’ journey | probable that Herodotus relied upon 
(Periplus, § 102), without adding the | erroneous information. Eratosthenes, 
important qualification of Herodotus at a later period, assigned 3000 stadia 
“for an active man” ed(évm àvòpi). It | as the breadth of the isthmus, which 
has been suggested that thisexpression | (at 600 stadia to the degree) would be 
points to the case of acourier; and that | pretty nearly correct (ap. Strab. ii. 1, 
these may have accomplished in ancient p. 68). Yet Pliny gives it as only 200 
times as long journeys as the Persian Roman miles; reducing it again even 
couriers at the present day, who not | below the estimate of Herodotus; while 
unfrequently travel on foot at the rate | Ptolemy on the other hand extends it 
of 50 miles a day. But thereisnothing | to 6} degrees of latitude, considerably 
to indicate that Herodotus referred to | beyond the real breadth. 
any such exceptional rate of travelling ; 5 I cannot at all concur with Mr. 
and the mountainous character of the | Rawlinson and Colonel Mure in re- 
country to be traversed is such as to | garding the passage in vi. 119 concern- 
add greatly to the difficulty of the ing the Eretrians who were established 
journey. (See Rennell’s Geography of | at Ardericca as conclusive with regard 
Herodotus, p. 190, 4to edit. and Raw- to Herodotus having visited Susa. The 
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detailed account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa was 
derived in great part from personal observation. But of 
Upper Asia, as it was commonly called by later Greek 
writers °—the great table-land of Iran, which occupies. the 
whole extent from the mountains that bound the valley of the 
Tigris to those on the west of the Indus, Herodotus cannot be 
said to have had any correct geographical knowledge what- 
ever, though he knew the names and some other particulars 
concerning the nations which occupied it. The great moun- 
tain chains, which in fact determine the physical geography 
of all this part of Asia, naturally occupy a prominent part in 
the description of later geographers, and—though their real 
direction and relations were very imperfectly understood, yet 
we at least find that Eratosthenes and Strabo were fully alive 
to their importance. But no trace of such an idea is found in 
Herodotus. With the exception of the chain of Mount Cau- 
casus, which (as we have seen) had at an early period attracted 
the attention of the Greek voyagers to the Euxine, and which 
is described by the historian as the loftiest of all mountains 
with which he was acquainted 7—he does not notice any of the 
mountain ranges of Asia. Even in the description of the 
route from Sardis to Susa—already adverted to—he briefly 
notices the existence of a narrow pass or gate (Pyle) at a 


statement that they continped there 
down to his own time (ot Kal péxpi €LLEO 
elxov Thy xepay TAUTNY, purdcoovres 
Thv apxatny yA@oouv) is surely one 
that he might easily learn at second- 
hand; and the very same phrase is 
used by him in speaking of the Bar- 
cæans, who were transferred to a village 
in Trdine Cimep è ëT. Kal és ênè Fy oikev- 
uévn èv TH YR TH Baxtpif, iv. 204), where 
we certainly cannot suppose Herodotus 
to have visited them in person, 


At the same time if it be admitted | 


that he actually went to Babylon—and 
this is agreed on all hands—there is 


certainly no improbability in his having | 


continued bis journey to the court of 
the Great King. But the absence of 


any description or detailed notice of | 


| by later geographers. 


Susa itself appears to me conclusive 
against the idea of his havine been 
there, Few subjects could be more in- 
teresting to the Greeks than the court 
and capital of the Persian king, and 
Herodotus would have had abundant 
opportunities of introducing a description 
of them into his history, had he been 
able todo so frum personal observation. 

€ The expression 4 évw ’Acin is used 
by Herodotus himself in one passage 
C. 95, “Acoupiwy apxdvTav Tis vw 
*Aoins), but apparently in a wider sense 
than that in which it was employed 
The Assyrian 
Empire extended to the Halys, and 
probably this was the limit which the 
liistorian had in his mind. 

7 4, 203. 
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particular point of the Cilician mountains,’ as one of the diff- 
culties which an army would have to encounter, but there is 
no other allusion to the great chain of Mount Taurus as one of 
the leading featnres of this part of Asia. While the systematic 
geographers of later times attached even an exaggerated im- 
portance to this mountain range, the very name of the Taurus 
is not found in Herodotus, though we can hardly doubt that 
he was familiar with it in its original and proper signification 
as applied to the mountains of Lycia and Cilicia. As a 
general rule it may be observed that there are few subjects 
upon which the ideas of an unscientific observer are apt to 
be so vague and uncertain as that of the conformation and 
character of mountain chains. Isolated peaks, like A‘tna or 
Ararat, attract at once his attention and wonder: but it is 
only the scientific traveller or geographer who will group 
into their natural order and connection the more complicated 
ramifications of extensive mountain ranges. At the same time 
it is but fair to Herodotus to observe that he has nowhere 
professed to give us any regular geographical sketch of Asia, 
with the exception of the brief outline already discussed, and 
he may not unreasonably have regarded the ethnography of 
the Persian Empire (to use the modern phrase) as having a 
more immediate bearing upon his historical subject than its 
physical geography. 

§ 4. The most important passage in Herodotus for the geo- 
graphy of the Persian Empire—that in which he describes its 
division into satrapies by Darius’—is indeed primarily of an 
ethnographical character, though combined with information of 
a purely statistical nature, which has every appearance of being 
derived—though perhaps not directly—tfrom an official record. 
But interesting as this enumeration of the provinces and 
nations subject to the Great King is in itself, it derives great 


8 This, as we shall see, was not the | ander, but one farther east, on the fron- 
celebrated pass commonly known as | tiers of Cappadocia and Melitene. 
the Cilician Gates, which was traversed | ® iii, S9-97. 
by the younger Cyrus and by Alex- 
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additional value from a comparison with the catalogue of the 
different tribes that sent their contingents to the vast army of 
Xerxes:! a statement evidently proceeding from a different 
and independent source, and remarkable at once for its general 
agreement, and for its occasional discrepancies with the list of 
the satrapies. We have now also the opportunity of comparing 
the two with the less copious and detailed—but undoubtedly 
authentic—lists of the different nations subject to the Persian 
king, found in the inscriptions of Darius himself at Behistun 
and Persepolis.” In the following brief review of the nations 
in question, the order adopted by Herodotus in the enumera- 
tion of the satrapies will be followed, as the most convenient 
for reference, notwithstanding its occasional deviations from 
geographical sequence. 

§ 5. Beginning with Asia Minor (as was natural for the 
historian to do), we find that great country divided into four 
satrapies or provinces. The first of these comprised the 
Tonians, Æolians, Carians, Lycians, and Pamphylians: that is 
to say the inhabitants of the coast regions from the borders of 
the Troad to those of Cilicia (including all the Greek colonies 
with which the coasts were studded), together with the mland 
tribes of the Milyans, whom Herodotus regarded as a distinct 
people from the Lycians, and the Magnesians, whom he here 
separates from the other Ionians, with whom they were usually 
associated.’ 

The second satrapy contained the two well-known nations 


1 vii. 61-88. 

2 These lists are given by Mr. Raw- 
linson in a note to his Herodotus (iii. 
94, note 6). The original inscriptions 
will be found in Sir H. Rawlinson’s 
Memoir on Persian Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions (published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1846), at pp. xxvii. 280 and 
294. 

3 The omission of the Pisidians is re- 
markable, as they could hardly have 
been included among the Pamphylians. 
Nor do they figure in the army of 


Xerxes. Probably these wild moun- 
taineers were not reduced to any real 
subjection, but continued to enjoy a 
state of virtual independence, as was 
the case with the Isaurians down to a 
much later period. In the time of the 
younger Cyrus the Pisidians appear as 
a race of lawless freebooters, whom that 
prince proposed utterly to extirpate as 
the only means of effectually protecting 
the neighbouring nations against their 
incursions, (Xenoph. Anab. Li. § 11, 


2,§1.) 
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of the Mysians and Lydians, together with three obscure tribes 
—the Lasonians, Cabalians, and Hygennians. Of these the 
two former names appear again in the catalogue of the troops 
of Xerxes, where they are associated with the Milyans:* and 
are apparently regarded by our author as the same people, 
originally of Mæonian race: the Hygennians are otherwise 
unknown. 

In the third satrapy were comprised the Hellespontians on 
the right bank of the Straits (including probably the whole 
district subsequently known as the Troad), the Phrygians, 
the Asiatic Thracians (that is, as he elsewhere explains,’ the 
Bithynians), the Paphlagonians, the Mariandynians, and the 
Syrians, by which term he here means the Cappadocians, who 
were generally known to the Greeks of his day by the name 
of Syrians or White Syrians. This powerful people, whose 
native name of Cappadocians—under which they figure in the 
inscriptions of Darius—was well known to the historian, occu- 
pied in his time the whole of the interior of Asia Minor, from 
the river Halys on the west to the mountains of Armenia on 
the east, and from the Cilicians on the south to the shores of 
the Euxine. The Mariandynians (who here occur somewhat 
out of their place) though a comparatively insignificant tribe, 
were familiar to the Greeks from their occupying the shores of 
the Pontus in the neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Heraclea. The Chalybes or Chalybians, whose 
name is here omitted, but who are mentioned among the 
nations subdued by Creesus,’ occupied a district on the shores 
of the Euxine east of the Halys, which must also have been 
included within the limits of the third satrapy. 


4 vii. 77. The names here appear the name of one of the nations described 
under the slightly altered forms, Caba- has undoubtedly fallen out of our MSS. 
lians and Lysinians. The discrepance The same conjecture was previously 
of our existing manuscripts in regard | made by Wesseling (ad loc.), but all 
to such obscure names is not to be won- | such restitutions must be extremely un- 
dered at. certain; and the very rude style of 

5 vii. 75. Oh, TEA. equipment of the people in question 

7 i. 28. Mr. Rawlinson suggests the | appears unsuitable to a race so cele- 
insertion of their name in the catalogue brated as the Chalybes for their skill 
of the army of Xerxes (vii. 76), where as workers in metal. 


1 
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§ 6. The whole of the fourth province was occupied, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, by a single people—the Cilicians, to whom 
he assigns a far greater extent of territory than the later geo- 
eraphers, comprising not only the maritime province subse- 
quently known by their name, but the whole chain of Mount 
Taurus, and the districts on each side of it, as far as the con- 
fines of Armenia and the Matienians. ‘They were evidently a 
numerous and powerful people; and are distinguished as 
furnishing, in addition to an annual tribute of five hundred 
talents, three hundred and sixty white horses every year for 
the service of the Persian monarch. 

The fifth province consisted of Syria (in the modern accep- 
tation of the term) including Phoenicia and Palestine, with the 
island of Cyprus, and the sea-coast as far as the frontiers of 
Egypt, though the intervening strip of desert between these 
and the last outposts of Syria seems to have been always held 
by the Arabian tribes of the interior, who, though on friendly 
terms with the Persians, were never subject to the dominion of 
the Great King. 

The sixth district consisted of Egypt, together with the 
Cyrenaica and the adjoining Libyan tribes. The Ethiopian 
tribes above Egypt, like the Arabians, were not subject to 
regular tribute, but presented an annual contribution in 
another form, consisting of gold-dust, ebony and ivory. 

§ 7. Thus far the satrapies are enumerated by Herodotus in 
their natural geographical seqnence; but he now—for what 
reason we know not—departs suddenly from that order, and 
enumerates as the seventh district one of the remotest provinces 
of the empire towards the east. The four nations of which it 
was composed are indeed all imperfectly known to us: and 
their geographical position has been a subject of doubt. But 
the Gandarians at least may be placed with reasonable certainty 
on the frontiers of India, in the modern Afghanistan,’ and the 


8 We have seen that the Gandarians | Caspapyrus in their territory (Hecatzus, 
were already known, by name at least, | Fr. 178,179). There can be no doubt 
to Heeateens, who places the eity of | that they are the same people who 
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other three tribes probably occupied parts of the same moun- 
tain-tract intervening between Bactria, Aria, and India. The 
Gandarians and the Dadice are again mentioned among the 
tribes that sent their contingents to the army of Xerxes; they 
were armed and equipped in the same manner as the Bactrians, 
but had a separate commander of their own. The Sattagydians 
and Aparyte are not elsewhere mentioned, nor are the names 
found in any other ancient author: but the former have been 
identified with some plausibility with a people called in the 
Persian inscriptions Thatagush,—who there figure on the 
borders of Arachosia and India. It is to be observed that 
the name of the Arachosians does not appear in Herodotus; 
though it is found in the inscriptions of Darius, as well as in 
all the later Greek geographers: it is therefore not impro- 
bable that the district subsequently known as Arachosia formed 
a part of his seventh province, for which there would thus be 
ample room between Aria, Drangiana, and the frontiers of 
India. 

§ 8. The eighth province consisted only of Susiana, or the 
land of the Cissians; corresponding nearly to the modern Khu- 
zistan., It naturally derived its chief importance from the 
circumstance of Susa itself having become from the time of 
Darius the capital of the Persian monarchy, and for the same 
reason the name of the Cissians, which is hardly found in later 


geographers,” was familiar to the Greeks as early as the time 
of Auschylus.’ 


figure as the Gandharas in the legends | that some gave the name of Gandaris to 
and traditions of the Hindoos, and who | the territory beyond the Hydraotes, 
appear to have been situated to the | which was subject to the second Porus 
south of the Paropamisus or Hindoo | (tb. p. 699). here can be little doubt 
Koosh (see Wilson’s Ariana, pp. 125, | however that the Gandarians of Hero- 
131). ‘Vhe name is thought by many | dotus and Hecateeus were a people to 
to be preserved in the modern Kan- | the west of the Indus. 
dahar. ° Strabo only mentions it in passing 
The name of the Gandarii is not | asa name by which the Susians were 
mentioned at the time of Alexanders | also known (xv. p. 728). The modern 
expedition; but that of Gandaritis is | name of Khuzistan is in some measure 
applied by Strabo to a distriet west of | intermediate between the two. 
the Indus in the valley of the Cabul 1 ZEschyl. Perse, v. 27. 
river (xv. p. 697); and he also tells us 
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The ninth satrapy comprised all Babylonia and the rest of 
Assyria—a phrase of which it is not very easy to define the 
meaning. Herodotus generally makes no distinction between 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, and in his first book distinctly 
describes Babylon as the capital of Assyria after the fall of 
Nineveh. But we not only know that the two monarchies 
were in reality quite distinct; but the names of Assyria and 
Babylonia were retained in later times as characterizing 
separate districts; the former appellation, as thus employed, 
being confined to the great province east of the Tigris, of which 
Nineveh was the capital. Yet Herodotus, as we shall presently 
see, in describing the royal road from Sardis to Susa, appears 
to assign the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris either 
to Armenia or Matiene, thus leaving no room on that side for 
Assyria at all. On the other hand he never uses the term 
Mesopotamia, which indeed could obviously never have been 
an ethnic appellation, and was probably only a term invented, 
or adopted, at a later period by Greek geographers.’ It 1s 
therefore probable that the region which Herodotus meant 
to comprise in the ninth satrapy included all Mesopotamia 
as well as Babylonia, but did not extend to the east of the 
Tigris. 

§ 9. The tenth government contained the important and well- 
known province of Media, of which Ecbatana was the capital,” 
together with two other tribes —the Paricanians and the Ortho- 
corybantes—whose names are wholly unknown to us, though 
that of the Paricanians may perhaps be an altered form for 
Parætæcanians or Paretacenians, who are elsewhere mentioned 
by Herodotus as a Median tribe. 

The eleventh district comprised four nations or tribes—none 


2 The name of Mesopotamia probably | Semitic nations, Arrian expressly 
came into use among the Greeks after | tells us (Anab. vil. 7, § 3) that it was a 
the conquests of Alexander. It is in | native appellation. Among extant 
fact merely a translation of the name | Greck authors it is first found in Poly- 
Aram-Naharaim, “Syria of the two | bius (v. 44, 48). 
rivers,” by which the district was known 3 See Note E, p. 258. 
to the Jews, and doubtless to the other | 


i 
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of them apparently of much importance—the Caspians, the 
Pausicæ, the Pantimathi, and the Daritæ. The first of these 
was doubtless the same people that are found in the later 
geographers settled on the south-western shores of the sea to 
which they gave their name; they occupied the tract from 
the mouth of the river Cyrus or Kur to the S.W. angle of the 
Caspian Sea, known in modern times as Ghilan. The other 
three tribes, whose names are utterly unknown, may probably 
be placed on the southern shores of the same basin, in the 
modern province of Mazanderan, or the lofty mountains that 
bound it to the south. The greater part of this tract was 
included by later geographers in Hyrcania: but though the 
Hyrcanians figure in the array of the army of Xerxes, their 
name is not mentioned in the list of the satrapies. 

§ 10. The twelfth satrapy included the Bactrians, “as far as 
the Ægli ”—a tribe who have been supposed, but upon very 
slight grounds, to have been located upon the Jaxartes: this 
view, however, is difficult to reconcile with the fact that the 
Sogdians, of whose locality there is no doubt, and who inter- 
vened between the Bactrians and the Jaxartes, belonged to a 
different government. The twelfth satrapy was in fact pro- 
bably confined to the Bactrians proper, who were doubtless in 
the time of Herodotus still a powerful and flourishing people. 

The thirteenth province contained the Armenians, with the 
Pactyans, and other adjacent tribes extending to the shores 
of the Euxine. It must be observed that the Armenia of 
Herodotus was much less extensive than the country known 
by that name in later times, as he obviously assigned to the 
Saspeires or Saspirians, a considerable portion of the region 
known in later times as Eastern Armenia. The name of the 
Pactyans is not found elsewhere.* 


4 It is hardly necessary to observe | the same name in distant provinces, 
that they were certainly distinct from | may act as a warning against the too 
the Pactyans, who adjoined the Indus, | hasty identification of different tribes, 
and in whose territory the city of Cas- | in other cases, merely on account of the 
patyrus was situated. (See above, p. | similarity of name. 

227). But this case of the unquestion- The Pactyans who appear in the 
able occurrence of two distinct tribes of | army of Xerxes (Herodot, vii. 67) were 
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§ 11. The fourteenth satrapy was an extensive one, and com- 
prised some tribes known to be numerous and powerful, but 
whose limits are not easily defined. It included the Sagar- 
tians, Sarangeans, Thamaneans, Utians, and Mycians: “ to- 
gether with the islands in the Erythrean Sea.” This last 
addition leads us to suppose that the southern limit of the 
province in question extended to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean :# and it is a plausible conjecture (though it must be 
admitted to be nothing more) that the Mycians occupied the 
district still called Mekran, on the southern border of the great 
table-land of Persia. The Sarangeans may be confidently iden- 
tified with the Zarangians or Drangians of later writers, who 
occupied the district now known as Seistan. On the other hand 
the Utians, —who appear in the army of Xerxes associated with 
the Mycians and Paricanians (evidently the people of that name 
assigned to the seventeenth satrapy), are otherwise unknown,’ 
and can only be conjecturally placed in the southern portion 
of the empire, where they probably adjoined the Mycians. The 
Sagartians,—who were clearly a nomad race, and appear in 
the army of Xerxes as furnishing 8000 horsemen armed only 
with lassoes,—probably inhabited, or rather roamed over, the 
central districts adjoining the Great Desert of Iran. The 
Thamaneans are wholly unknown: but as Herodotus elsewhere® 
associates them with the Sarangians, Parthians, Hyrcanians, 
and Chorasmians, they evidently inhabited some part of the 
same great plateau. 

§ 12. The fifteenth satrapy was composed of two nations only 


clearly the eastern people of the name, | on the southern sea. 
from the borders of India. * Major Rennell identifies the Utians 
5 The islands in question can hardly | with the Uxians of later writers, who 
be any other than those in the Persian inhabited the Bakhtiyari mountains, 
Gulf, which (as already mentioned) near Ispahan and between Susiana and 
Herodotus does not distinguish from Persepolis; but this is a mere conjec- 
the Erythreean Sea or Indian Ocean. ture. The resemblance of name is by 
€ The name of the Mycians is cited | no means conclusive, and the mode in 
also from Heeateens (ap. Steph. Byz. s. which they are associated with the 
v. Muxoi), and the few words êk Muc@v | Myeians, Paricanians, and Sarangeans 
eis "Apaéyy motausy may perhaps be re- | would certainly lead us to a different 
. garded as affording an additional argn- | eonelusion. 
ment in favour of their being situated | * iii. 117. 
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—the Sace and the Caspians. As the latter name has already 
occurred in the eleventh satrapy, and it is impossible to find 
a place for them here, in any connection with the Caspian 
Sea, it has been generally considered that the reading is 
corrupt, but none of the emendations proposed can be regarded 
as satisfactory. On the other hand the name of the Sacæ con- 
veys little information, from the vague manner in which we 
know it to be employed. Herodotus himself tells us that 
the Persians gave the name of Sacæ or Sacans to all the 
Seythians; and this is confirmed by the evidence of the 
Persian inscriptions.? In the review of the army of Xerxes 
however we find the Sace in question associated under one 
commander with the Bactrians, though their arms and ac- 
coutrements were different. Hence it is probable that they 
were in reality the Scythian tribes bordering on the Bactrians 
and Sogdians to the east, a part of whom had submitted to pay 
tribute to the Persian king, and send their contingent to his 
armies. Their relations with the more civilized nations to which 
they adjoined were doubtless very similar to those of the Turco- 
mans of the present day; nominally subject to the Persian 
Empire, when the government was strong, and lapsing into more 
complete independence whenever the pressure was removed. 

§ 13. The sixteenth satrapy presents no geographical diffi- 
culties ; all the four nations of which it was composed—the Par- 
thians, Chorasmians, Sogdians and Arians—being well known. 
The Parthians, afterwards so celebrated a name, were at this 
time a comparatively unimportant people, inhabiting the slopes 
of the mountains on the north of the great plateau of Iran and 
the northern portion of the province now known as Khorasan. 
The Chorasmians, on the other side of the same mountain 


® Herodot. viii. 64. The word used | at Naksh-i-Rustam one tribe of the 
throughout the Persian inscriptions is | Sacæ is distinguished as “Saka Huma- 
“Saka.” It is remarkable that Hero- | varga,” obviously the name which He- 
dotus says the Sace in the army of | rodotus has converted into Amyrgtans, 
Xerxes were in reality a Seythian tribe | (See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iv. 
named Amyrgians (Auvpyior), and in | p. 65, notes 5, 6.) 
the inscription on the tomb of Darius 
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range, occupied the broad level tract east of the Caspian, 
known even at the present day by the name of Kharesm. The 
Sogdians held the fertile district eastward of the Chorasmians 
and north of the Bactrians, which was known to subsequent 
geographers by the name of Sogdiana, and has retained the 
appellation of Soghd down to our own times. Its position is 
most clearly marked by that of its capital, Maracanda or 
Samarcand. The Arians again occupied the tract on the 
southern slopes of the same chain of mountains, east of the 
Parthians, and within the limits of the modern Afghanistan, 
where their name is still preserved in that of Herat. 

§ 14. The seventeenth satrapy consisted of two nations only ; 
the Paricanians, whose name is otherwise unknown,’ and the 
Ethiopians, whom Herodotus, for the sake of distinction, ex- 
pressly terms the Asiatice Ethiopians. There is no doubt that 
these last,—who were associated in the army of Xerxes with 
the Indians,—were the inhabitants of the south coast of Beloo- 
chistan, extending along the Erythræan Sea from the mouths 
of the Indus to the entrance of the Persian Gulf; where to 
this day a people is found that are almost black, and as 
backward in civilization as they could have been in the days 
of Herodotus.” The Paricanians were probably the people of 
the interior of the same district, who may have been as superior 
to the inhabitants of the coast, as the Belooches are at the 
present time to the miserable race still found along the sea- 
board. The Ethiopians of Herodotus are doubtless the same 
people as were called by later Greek geographers the Ichthyo- 
phagi; the name of Gedrosia applied by them to Beloochistan 
in general is not found in Herodotus. 

Nor does the far more flourishing and important province 
of Carmania (Kerman), appear in the list of the satrapies ; but 
as Herodotus elsewhere includes the Germanians ?—evidently 


1 They are certainly distinct from 3 i. 125. This remarkable form of 
the people of the same name already | the name leads Mr. Rawlinson to ob- 
mentioned in the tenth satrapy. serve that it “may teach us caution in 


2 vii. 78. basing theories of ethnic affinity on a 
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the same people—among the agricultural Persian tribes, there 
can be little doubt that they were in his time included in 
Persia proper, which paid no tribute, and consequently do not 
figure in the list of provinces. 

§ 15. We now return again to the north-west of the empire, 
where the Matienians, Saspirians and Alarodians composed the 
eighteenth satrapy. Of these the Matienians are well known 
as occupying a part of the high mountain tract on the borders 
of Armenia and Media, though it is difficult to fix their precise 
limits or situation ;* the Saspirians or Saspeires have been 
already mentioned, as one of the four nations which, according 
to Herodotus, filled up the whole space from the southern to 
the northern sea. They are there placed between the Medians 
and the Colchians, and must therefore have occupied the 
eastern portion of Armenia, on the confines of the modern 
Georgia. The Alarodians are otherwise unknown,’ though 
they figure again, in company with the Saspeires, in the army 


of Xerxes. 


The nineteenth satrapy, which must have adjoined the pre- 
ceding, was made up of a number of small nations or tribes 


between the borders of Armenia and the Euxine. 


Of these 


mere name” (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 672, note 3). It would have 
been well if he had more constantly 
borne in mind his own warning. 

t It is remarkable that the Cardu- 
chians, who were found in possession of 
this mountain tract by Xenophon, and 
who were doubtless the same people as 
the modern Kurds, who have possessed 
it ever since, are not mentioned by 
Herodotus, It is probable indeed that 
these lawless mountaineers were very 
imperfectly subject to the Persian rule; 


but as Herodotus appears to assign a | 


much more imporiant and extensive 
territory to the Matieni than they are 
found occupying in later times, it is not 
unlikely that he included in this a con- 
siderable portion of the tract really 
held by the Carduchians. The limits 
of these mountain tribes must have 
been in all ages very uncertain. 


5 iv. 37. The same statement is 
| found also in i. 104. 

€ The attempt made by Mr. Raw- 
linson (Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 229) to 
identify these Saspeires, or Sapeires (as 
the name is written in some MSS. of 
Herodotus) with the Iberians of later 
geographers, on philological grounds, 
appears to me very far-fetched and un- 
satisfactory. The ethnography of this 
part of Asia was even in the time of 
Herodotus almost as complicated as it 
is at the present day. 

7 The conjecture that the name of 
the Alarodians is connected with that 
of Ararat is not without some plausi- 
bility: but if Sir H. Rawlinson is cor- 
rect in applying the name of Ararat to 
Armenia in general, we are left in com- 


plete uncertainty as to the geographical 
position of the particular tribe. 
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the Moschi or Moschians appear to have been confined to 
the interior, adjoining the Colchians, and did not extend 
to the sea-coast. The Macrones, Mosynceci and Tibareni may 
be placed with certainty on the coast of the Euxine, where they 
were encountered not long afterwards. by Xenophon and his 
army.’ Of these the Tibarenians lay the farthest towards the 
west, while the Macrones were situated in the neighbourhood 
of Trebizond. Between them and the Colchians must appa- 
rently be placed the obscure tribe of the Mares, mentioned 
only by Herodotus and Hecateeus. The Colchians themselves 
enjoyed a state of semi-imndependence, not being included in 
any satrapy, nor subject to any regular tribute, but sending 
every fourth year a present of 100 youths and 100 maidens to 
the court of the Great King.’ It is clear therefore that in this 
direction the Persian dominion extended nominally to the 
ereat mountain barrier of the Caucasus. 

The twentieth and last satrapy was that of India. The 
extent and limits of the Persian dominions in this quarter 
have been already discussed. 

§ 16. In reviewing the elaborate list thus given by Hero- 
dotus of the numerous and varied races that made up the popu- 
lation of the Persian Empire, it will be seen that it departs 
altogether from anything like geographical arrangement. It 
is equally clear that it has no pretence to an ethnographical 
character, in the modern sense of the term—kindred tribes 
being assigned to different provinces, while others which 
appear to have belonged to wholly distinct races are united 
under one head. Its arrangement and purpose can only be 
clearly understood by regarding it as really what it professes 
to be—an authentic statistical account of the provinces into 
which the Persian Empire was divided, for administrative, or 
at least for fiscal, purposes; and the addition to every district 
of the amount of tribute at which it was assessed, clearly 
indicates that the whole statement must have been derived 


8 Xenophon, Anabasis, iv. 7, v. 45. ® Herodot, iii. 97. 
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from some authentic, and in the first instance doubtless an 
official, source. The reasons for the peculiar arrangement 
followed we cannot divine; nor is it of much importance. It 
would be more interesting to know why in some cases the 
names of obscure and unimportant tribes are separately enume- 
rated; while in others they are all included under one general 
head. Some of the more important omissions from the cata- 
logue are also difficult to account for. But, whatever its 
imperfections, the list remains as one of the most valuable 
and important contributions to our knowledge of Western 
Asia, and affords a remarkable proof of the acqnaintance 
already possessed by the Greeks with the resources of their 
formidable neighbour. l 

§ 17. There is another passage in Herodotus, which may 
deserve consideration by the side of that in which he enume- 
rates the satrapies, because it contains the names of several of 
the nations of Upper Asia which figure in the list referred to. 
It is worthy of notice also as one of the few instances in which 
he gives us any information concerning the physical geography 
of that part of the great continent. Unfortunately the passage 
is one that presents difficulties of which we are unable to give 
any satisfactory expianation. 

He tells us :? “There is a plain in Asia which is shut in on 
all sides by a mountain range, and this range has five openings. 
This plain once belonged to the Chorasmians, and is situated 
on the confines of the Chorasmians themselves, the Hyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangians and Thamaneans. But since the esta- 
blishment of the Persian Empire, it belongs to the Great King. 
Out of the mountains which enclose the plain there flows a 
great river called the Aces, which was formerly divided into 


1 The authenticity of this record is | himself (iii. 95). The error is one 
not in my opinion at all impaired by | which it is impossible for us now to 
the circumstance that there is some | correct; but such mistakes in numbers 
error in the numbers of our existing | are of such common occurrence in Greek 
text, which prevents the aggregate of | MSS. that they raise no presumption 
the separate tributes from agreeing with | against the accuracy of the original 


the sum total as computed by Herodotus | statement. 2 jii. 117. 
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five streams and irrigated the territories of the aforesaid nations, 
passing through the several openings in the mountains to 
the corresponding people.” After the Persian conquest how- 
ever, the king took possession of the plain, and closed up all 
the outlets, so that he could at pleasure convert the plain into 
a lake, or, by opening one of the passages at a time, allow the 
water to flow out and irrigate the lands of any one of the 
nations interested. But this concession was never granted 
without the payment of a heavy sum of money, in addition to 
the ordinary tribute levied upon the people. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the statement here pre- 
sented to us is obviously, in its actual form, a fiction. No 
such valley or stream as those described by Herodotus could 
ever have existed in nature: but, allowing for obvious exag- 
geration, there can be no doubt that the story had some founda- 
tion in fact, and that the Persian government actually availed 
itself of the possession of the mountain valleys and the streams 
that flowed from them to regulate the supply of water, upon 
which the inhabitants of the low country were mainly dependent 
for the cultivation of their lands. Even at the present day in 
many districts of Persia the distribution of the water supply is 
an important source of revenue to the government. But the 
particular locality intended by Herodotus cannot be determined 
with any approximation to certainty. The names of the 
Chorasmians, Hyrcanians and Parthians would lead us to seek 
it in the mountain district in the north of Khorasan, forming 
the prolongation of the Elburz range towards the Paropamisus 
or Hindoo Koosh. But no river can be found in this region 
which at all answers the description. The name of the Aces is 
not found in any of the later geographers, and it has been 
vainly sought to identify it with the Oxus, which flows from a 
totally different region, and even with the Acesines! A more 
plausible suggestion is that it is the same with the Ochus or 
Tedjend, which has its source in the mountains near Meshed.* 


3 This river is apparently identical | physical geography of this part of the 
with, or receives as a tributary, the | Persian Empire is still but imperfectly 
Heri-rud, or river of Herat. But the | known. 
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But it is clear that no river can really answer the description 
of Herodotus, by irrigating five different regions, situated in 
different directions. The most probable explanation of the 
story is therefore that there were really five rivers—each of the 
nations designated having its particular stream; and that 
these, which really flowed from the same range of mountains, 
were erroneously supposed to have had their common origin in 
one central valley. The possession of such a stream, and the 
power of applying it to purposes of irrigation, is in fact the 
condition of existence for any people in this part of Asia, and in 
this respect the statement of Herodotus is well founded. But 
it would be idle to attempt to identify the particular streams 
to which the account of his informants may really have 
referred. Even in modern times the rivers of this part of 
Asia were until quite recently very imperfectly known; in 
some cases indeed it may be doubted whether we yet possess 
correct information concerning them. 


SECTION 3.—Royal Road to Susa. 


§ 1. Before quitting the subject of Asia, there is one other 
passage of Herodotus that demands our attention, as partaking 
to an unusual extent of a positive geographical character, in 
which the historian has given us full and detailed particulars 
concerning the line of route from Sardis to Susa. The account 
in question is introduced (like many other episodes in Hero- 
dotus) in so singular a manner, and on an occasion when it is 
apparently so uncalled for, that we can only suppose the his- 
torian to have been desirous to communicate to his readers the 
information which he himself possessed, and to have availed 
himself of any opportunity for the purpose. According to his 
narrative, Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, being desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the Spartans in his revolt against 
Persia, presented himself before Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
bringing with him a tablet of bronze, on which was engraved a 
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map of the whole earth, with all the seas and rivers,* on which 
he pointed out to him the position of all the different nations 
that were subject to the Persian yoke, and lay on the line of 
route from Sardis to the capital. 

These were, according to his enumeration ; first, the Lydians, 
who immediately bordered on the Ionians; next, beyond the 
Lydians towards the east, the Phrygians; then, the Cappa- 
docians; after them, the Cilicians, whose territory extended to 
the sea in which Cyprus was situated. Beyond these came the 
Armenians, and after them the Matieni, who extended to the 
confines of the Cissians, in whose territory Susa itself was 
situated—the city that was the residence of the Great King, 
and where all his countless treasures were deposited." 

Aristagoras, being afterwards interrogated by Cleomenes as 
to the length of time that would be required for the march up 
the country to Susa, unguardedly replied that it would be a 
three months’ march; upon which Cleomenes at once broke 
off the negotiation. Herodotus, while blaming him for his 
imprudence, proceeds to show that the statement of Aristagoras 
was substantially correct, and in so doing gives us a curious 
and detailed account of the route in question.® 

§ 2. This road (he tells us) throughout its whole course tra- 
versed an inhabited and secure country, and was marked from 
distance to distance by royal stations, where there were excellent 
sleeping-places or—as they would now be called—caravanserais. 
The distances also from one of these stations to another appear 
to have been well known, and they are enumerated by Hero- 
dotus with as much confidence, though not in the same detail, 
as those given by Xenophon in describing the march of Cyrus. 
In traversing Lydia and Phrygia (from Sardis to the river 
Halys) there were 20 stations, the distance being 94% para- 


4 y, 49. T 8} és Adyous Hie, ws | pointed out, that this map, which ap- 
Aanedaipdviot Aéyovot, Exwy xdAxeoy tl- | pears to have been the first ever seen at 
vaka êv TH yijs amdons reploðos veré- | Sparta, was copied from that drawn by 
TUNTO, Kal OdAaccd Te roa, Kal morapol | Anaximander of Miletus. See Chap. IV. 
TAVTES. p. 122. 

It is probable, as has been already 5 Herodot. v.49. € Ibid. v. 52, 53. 
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sangs. Here it was necessary to cross the Halys, which was 
strongly guarded, and to pass through a fortified post, with 
gates on the river. Thence through Cappadocia to the fron- 
tiers of Cilicia were 28 stations and 104 parasangs. The 
frontier was here guarded by a double set of gates and fort- 
resses. Thence across Cilicia were only three days’ journey, 
comprising 154 parasangs. The river Euphrates, which could 
only be crossed in boats, formed the boundary between Cilicia 
and Armenia. In Armenia there were 15 stations, and the 
distance was 563 parasangs. But in this part of the march there 
were four rivers to be crossed, none of which could be passed 
otherwise than in boats. The first of these was the Tigris; 
the second and third bore the same name, though they were 
distinct rivers, and the one had its source in the Armenian 
mountains, the other in those of the Matienians; the fourth 
was the Gyndes, already mentioned by Herodotus on a former 
occasion.” From Armenia the road entered Matiene, where 
were four stations (the distance is omitted), and thence into the 
land of the Cissians, in which 11 days’ journey, and a distance 
of 423 parasangs, brought one to the river Choaspes, on which 
Susa was situated. Thus (concludes our author) there are in 
all a hundred and eleven stations on the way from Sardis to 
Susa, and “if (he adds) the distances are correctly measured 
in parasangs, and the parasang is equivalent to 30 stadia (as it 
really is), the whole distance from Sardis to the palace at Susa 
would be 450 parasangs, or 13,500 stadia, which, at the rate of 
150 stadia for each day’s journey, would take exactly 90 days ; 
thus tallying precisely with the computation of Aristagoras.” S 

§ 3. The itinerary thus presented to usis not only interesting 
as the first of a long series of documents of the kind, from which 
we shall derive important assistance, but is in itself a valuable 
contribution to our geographical knowledge. The particularity 


i. 189. It was this river which, | geance for one of his sacred horses 
according to the strange story told by | having been carried away by the vio- 
Herodotus, the elder Cyrus caused to | lence of the current, and drowned. 

be divided into 360 channels, in ven- | $ v. 53. 
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with which it is described is such as to show clearly that it was 
originally derived from some authentic source ; but when we 
come to examine it in detail we encounter considerable diffi- 
culties. In the first place, the numbers are certainly inaccurate, 
for the sum of the separate distances does not agree with the 
sum total as given by Herodotus himself. In this instance, 
however, there is no difficulty in determining on which side the 
error lies; for the numbers given in summing up the general 
result are not only perfectly consistent with one another, but 
they agree with the conclusion which Herodotus meant to 
establish, namely, that the estimate of Aristagoras of 90 days, 
or three months, for the march up the country, was a correct 
one. The error must therefore lie in the details, and here it is 
much more difficult to detect it. The line of route here de- 
scribed, though styled “ the royal road,” and evidently the one 
habitually followed in the time of Herodotus, appears to have 
subsequently fallen into comparative disuse, and is not given 
in detail by any later geographer.? Moreover the boundaries 
of the different nations through which it lay are given very 
differently from those found in other writers, and if we adhere 
to our existing text (supposing the numbers only to be corrupt), 
it is certain that Herodotus must have assigned both to Cilicia’ 
and Armenia a much greater extent than that which is usually 
given to them. The latter country in particular is made to 
include the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris, or 


9 The younger Cyrus, when advan- | Major Rennell bas erroneously sup- 
cing towards Babylon, took a wholly | posed the “royal road” to have been 
different line of route—as did Alex- | the same with that followed by Cyrus 
ander after him—descending at once | and described by Xenophon: hence his 
through the passes of the Taurus into | examination of its details is rendered 
Cilicia, and thence erossing into the | wholly worthless. 

plaius of Syria and Mesopotamia. This 1 The portion of Cilicia traversed 
is undoubtedly the most direct line and | by this route could be no other than 
that which has been followed by most | the district of Melitene, which is not 
modern travellers. But it was probably | included by any other geographer under 
avoided in the time of Herodotus on | the name of Cilicia. The “ gates” men- 
account of the insecurity of the line | tioned by Herodotus cannot therefore 
through the Syrian deserts—a consider- | be the well-known pass of the Pyle 
ation which would not affect a general | Ciliciæ, traversed both by Cyrus and 
marching at the head of an army. Alexander. 
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Assyria Proper, as far as the river Gyndes. Fortunately the 
four rivers mentioned by Herodotus in this part of the route 
can be clearly identified: the Gyndes, as shown by Major 
Rennell and Mr. Rawlinson, can be no other than the river now 
called Diyalah or Dialeh,? which falls into the Tigris a little 
below Bagdad; the other two, which had the same name, were 
clearly the Greater and Lesser Zab, both of which were known 
in ancient, as well as in modern times, by the same appella- 
tion of Zabatus.? But if the Gyndes be taken as the frontier 
between Armenia and Matiene, the enormous extension thus 
given to Armenia is altogether at variance with the distance 
assigned to this part of the route ;* the march through Assyria, 
from the river Gyndes to the neighbourhood of Mosul—the 
lowest point at which the road could well have crossed the 
Tigris,—being alone fully equal to the 56. parasangs allowed 
to Armenia, thus leaving the whole intermediate space, from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, unaccounted for. 

These discrepancies in the details are the more to be 
regretted, as the sum total of 18,500 stadia, or 1350 G. miles, 
would appear to be a very fair approximation to the truth, so 
far as it is possible to judge without knowing the exact line 
of route. This lends additional confirmation to the con- 
clusion already stated that the particular description of this 
“royal road” was derived by Herodotus from authentic and 
trustworthy information ; and that he was led in consequence 
to find a place for it in his history. 

§ 4. But notwithstanding the difficulties attending the ad- 
justment of the details, as well as the uncertainty arising from 
the want of any trustworthy mode of computing distances,’ it 


? See Rennell’s Geogr. of Herodot. 
pp. 201, 327; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 325, note 5. 

3 This passage has been strangely 
miscouceived by the author of the + It must be added that it is equally 
article Tigris in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of | at variance with the extent assigned 


| ing the name of Tigris,” which has the 

| 

l 
Ancient Geography, who supposes that | to Armenia in the description of the 


efiect of wholly marring the accuracy of 
the author’s statement, and throwing 
the whole subject into confusion. 


Herodotus meant to say that the two t Satrapies. 
rivers had the same name with the Tigris; 5 Note F, p.259. © Note G, p. 261. 
and that “ there were three rivers bear- 
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will be found that the route indicated by Herodotus may be 
traced with approximate certainty, if we assume it to repre- 
sent what may be called the upper road from Sardis to the 
valley of the Tigris. As has been pointed out by M. Kiepert,” 
this would coincide in great measure with one of the great lines 
of the Roman roads, established at a much later period, which 
led from Sardis through Synnada and Pessinus to Ancyra, and 
thence to the passage of the Halys; from whence it continued 
onwards through Cappadocia to Cabira or Sebaste. Here it 
must have turned southwards, through Melitene, a district 
which Herodotus appears to have assigned'to Cilicia; and 
from thence crossed the Euphrates into Armenia, and traversed 
that country (passing near the modern Diarbekr) to the 
passage of the Tigris, probably at Djezireh or Bezabde. Hence 
it would follow the left bank of that river, more or less closely, 
crossing in succession the other three rivers already noticed— 
the Greater and Lesser Zab, and the Diyala or Gyndes—until 
it diverged to Susa. 

The line of route thus indicated has the advantage of 
crossing the Halys, the Euphrates and the Tigris, at points 
well known and frequented in all ages for the passage of 
those rivers.2 This must always have been one of the most 
important considerations either for an army or a mere cara- 
van; and, as we shall see, was in fact the determining cause 
which decided the line of retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon. 


7 His memoir is inserted in the 
Monatsberichte der Berliner Akade- 
mie for 1857, pp. 123-140. 

8 Mr. Rawlinson, who supposes (He- 
rodotus, vol. iii. p. 258, note) the route 
followed to be the more direct line 
through the heart of Asia Minor, by 


Ak Shehr (Philomelinm) and Kaisa- 
riyeh (Cæsarea) to Malatiyeh, has 
overlooked the important consideration 
that this road does not cross the Halys 
at all, the passage of which river is one 
of the points strongly insisted on by 
Herodotus. 
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NOTE A, p. 226. 


INDIAN TRIBUTE. 


Tue Indians, according to Herodotus, paid a tribute in gold dust 
(yýypartos) amounting to 360 talents of gold, which he reckons as 
equal to 4680 Euboïc talents of silver. But where he compares 
this with the tribute of the other provinces there is some corruption 
in the text, which we are unable to correct with certainty; his 
calculations not being consistent with themselves. Upon every 
supposition however the sum derived from India was enormously 
large, amounting in any case to nearly a third of the whole Persian 
revenues. 

It is difficult to determine the exact meaning of the phrase 
used by Herodotus in speaking of the Indians ġópov dérayiveov mpòs 
mévTas Tovs GAAous. It certainly does not mean, as it is translated 
by Gronovius and Larcher, that the amount they paid was equal to 
that of all the rest; for this is wholly at variance with the state- 
ment of Herodotus himself concerning those amounts.! A com- 
parison with the other passages cited by Schweigheeuser—especially 
with vill. 44, where the Athenians are described as rrapexydmevou véas 
mpos TavTas Tovs dAAovs—seems to show clearly that in both cases 
the author means to indicate that the amount furnished was so 
exceptionally large as to deserve to be reckoned separately, and to 
be thus worthy of comparison with the sum total. In the case of 
the Athenians at Salamis indeed the Athenian fleet was very nearly 
equal to that of the other allies—180 ships out of 378—but this 
was certainly not the case with the Indian tribute. 


1 Mr. Rawlinson translates it “a 
tribute exceeding that of every other 
people,” which is somewhat ambiguous, 
but the original can hardly mean that 
it was greater than that of any other 
people taken singly. 


° According to our present text he 
computes the whole revenue (including 
the Indian tribute) at 14,560 Enboie 
talents: but his own figures would give | 
only 18,710 such talents. It is impos- | 
sible now to say where the error lies. 
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NOTE B, p. 227. 
SCYLAX OF CARYANDA. 


Scylax was a native of Caryanda, a city of Caria, within a very 
short distance of Halicarnassus. It was doubtless owing to the 
circumstance of his having accompanied the expedition that Hero- 
dotus had heard of it at all; but he had evidently nothing but 
very vague information concerning it, probably merely such 
rumours as might reach his native city, without Scylax having 
himself returned thither. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Periplus extant under the 
name of Scylax of Caryanda belongs to a much later date, being 
composed at least a century after the time of Herodotus. (This 
question will be fully discussed in Chapter XT.) 

Dr. Vincent, in his elaborate disquisition on the voyage of 
Nearchus, has argued strongly against the reality of this voyage of 
Scylax. (Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, vol. i. pp. 301-310.) His arguments are, as from the nature 
of the case they must be, merely of a general kind, and it must be 
admitted that where our information is so vague and indefinite, it 
is impossible to do more than arrive at a conclusion upon such 
general impressions. But the voyage was not one to be compared 
in point of difficulty with that of the Phcenicians round Africa: 
the regularity of the winds at certain seasons in these seas is such 
as greatly to facilitate its accomplishment: and above all, the cir- 
cumstance of its being commanded by a Greek and a countryman 
of Herodotus gives an authenticity to his source of information 
which is wanting in the case of the enterprise of Necho. 


NOTE ©, p. 228. 
CASPATYRUS. 


The city called by Herodotus Caspatyrus (Kaomérupos) is evi- 
dently the same that was already known to Hecatzeus under the name 
of Caspapyrus (Steph. Byz. v. Kaorámrvpos: Hecatæus, Fr. 179), but 
that author calls it a city of the Gandarians, who are not included 
by Herodotus among the Indian tribes. The Pactyans are not men- 
tioned by any subsequent writer, and neither their name, nor that 
of Caspatyrus is found in the account of Alexander’s campaigns in 
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this part of India. Heeren identifies Caspatyrus with the modern 
Cabul; while several other writers, among them Lassen (Indische 
Alterthümer, ii. p. 630) and Humboldt (Asie Centrale) would transfer 
it to Cashmir. But it certainly seems to be implied by the expres- 
sions of Herodotus concerning the voyage of Scylax that he re- 
garded it as situated on the Indus. Beyond this we have really 
no clue to its position. Prof. Wilson considers the name of Cas- 
papyrus to be identical with that of Casyapa-pur, or the city of 
Casyapa, which according to Sanscrit writers was the original 
appellation of Cashmir (Ariana, p. 137): but he points out that 
the name of Cashmir in early times was much more extensive than 
at present, and comprehended great part of the Punjab. He 
justly maintains that the city, from whence Scylax embarked on 
his expedition, must have been situated on the Indus. 
The name is not found in the later Greek writers on India. 


NOTE D, p. 230. 


INDIAN ANTS. 


Perhaps the most plausible suggestion is that of Professor Wilson 
(Ariana, p. 135), that the whole story arose from the circumstance 
of the gold collected in the plains of Little Thibet being commonly 
known as “ant-gold ”—Pippilika—in consequence of a belief that 
it was laid bare by the ants, in thé process of constructing their 
nests. 

But this story seems to have got mixed up with one,—which 
may well have been founded upon fact,—of gold-dust being really 
brought to ight by some kind.of quadrupeds in the excavation of 
their holes or burrows. It was to these animals—perhaps of the 
marmot tribe—that the skins seen by Nearchus must undoubtedly 
have belonged ; and specimens of them may, as asserted by Hero- 
dotus, have been sent to the court of Persia.? It may be added 
that the skins of these marmots are among the commonest of all 
the furs now brought to India. . 


? See Cunningham’s Ladak, p. 233 (Lond. 185+). 
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NOTE E, p. 240. 


ECBATANA. 


Neither here nor in any other passage does Herodotus indicate 
the least doubt as to the city designated by him as Ecbatana, or 
Agbatana as he writes the name, which was one familiar to all the 
Greeks, long before his time, as one of the most famous cities of 
Asia (see the ‘ Perse’ of Adschylus, v. 16, 530). Nor is there the 
slightest hint to be found in any other ancient author of the exis- 
tence of any other city of the name than the far-famed capital of 
Media: the site of which, though it has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion, may be considered as conclusively established 
at the modern Hamadan. It is true that the description given by 
Herodotus (i. 90) of the city of Deioces, with its royal palace sur- 
rounded by seven circuits of walls, having their battlements of 
seven different colours, is wholly at variance with the situation of 
Hamadan: but this whole account is so fanciful that it is very 
probably of mythical origin; and no allusion to anything of the 
kind is found in ancient authors who described the capital of 
Media from more authentic information. Polybius, however (who 
is unquestionably speaking of the city well known in his time) 
describes it as possessing a citadel of great strength and a palace 
of such surpassing extent and magnificence, as may well have given 
rise to exaggerated and fabulous reports. (Polyb. x. 27.) 

The hypothesis suggested by Sir H. Rawlinson (in an elaborate 
memoir inserted in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. x.), 
that there were two cities of the name of Ecbatana, one of 
them on the site of Hamadan, the other in Media Atropatene, or 
Azerbijan, at a place called Takht-i-Suleiman, where extensive ruins 
are still visible, is not supported by any ancient authority: nor is 
there in fact any other foundation for it than a notice by Moses of 
Chorene (an Armenian writer of the fifth century) in which he 
tells us that Ganzaca or Gazaca (the site of which is identified by 
Sir H. Rawlinson with Takht-i-Suleiman) was called “the second 
Ecbatana or the seven-walled city.” (Mos. Choren. ii, 84.) On 
the other hand Strabo distinctly tells us (xi. 13, p. 522) that Media 
was divided into two provinces, “the one called Great Media, of 
which Ecbatana was the capital, a great city, and containing the 
royal residence of the Median monarchs, the other called the Atro- 
patian Media.” It would be difficult to indicate more clearly that 
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there was only one Ecbatana, and that was the well-known city, 
still flourishing in the time of Strabo, and used by the Parthian 
monarchs as their summer residence. 

But Sir H. Rawlinson regards this passage, as well as many 
others, as only proving the confusion of ideas prevalent among the 
Greek geographers with regard to the fwo Ecbatanas, and even 
believes that Polybius fell into the same error and “ confounded 
distinct notices of two different cities ” in the elaborate description 
that he has left us of the Median capital, which was taken and 
plundered by Antiochus the Great. It would certainly seem more 
natural to suppose that a late writer like Moses of Chorene should 
have made a blunder in the single passage cited from him, than 
that all the historians and geographers, who wrote upon the affairs 
of Asia from the days of Alexander downwards, were ignorant of 
so important a fact in its geography. 


NOTE F, p. 253. 


ROYAL ROAD TO SUSA. 


The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty is that proposed 
by Kiepert, to transfer the whole of thcse stations in Assyria from 
Armenia to Matiene, which would be quite in accordance with the 
comparative importance elsewhere allowed by Herodotus to that 
people. On the other hand, ‘the position in which Matiene now 
occurs, after passing the river Gyndes, and occupying only a short 
space before coming to the frontiers of Susiana, is wholly unintel- 
ligible. The omission of the number of parasangs in this instance 
only, must certainly be the fault of our MSS., and points therefore 
to the existence of some corruption in the text. Moreover the 
most cursory examination of the route will show that it is in this 
portion of it that the 30 stations wanting tu complete the sum total 
must have fallen out. For the whole distance, after crossing the 
Euphrates to the passage of the Diyalah is not less than 400 G. 
miles, as measured on the map, and could not therefore have been 
computed at less than 140 parasangs, allowing for the windings of 
the road. Yet our existing text allows it only 563 parasangs: a 
distance that would just about suffice for the route from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris, if we suppose the latter river to have been 
crossed at Djezireh (Bezabde), in all ages one of the most customary 

s2 
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places of passage. In this case there remain about 240 G. miles 
through Matiene to the Gyndes or Diyala, which would not be suffi- 
cient to allow of the introduction of the 30 additional stations. 
But it is by no means clear that the Gyndes was the frontier: the 
boundary of Susiana was usually placed considerably farther south 
—and the distance from the frontier, according to Herodotus, to 
the city of Susa, being only 424 parasangs, imperatively requires 
that it should be so in this case also. 

In accordance with this hypothesis M. Kiepert (in the memoir 
referred to in the text, p. 254+), who has been followed by Stein, in 
his recent edition of Herodotus (Berlin, 1859) proposes to read the 
passage of Herodotus (v. 52) after the sentence êv òè rH ’Appevin 

. Kat udAakTypLov ev avrowot as follows: èk òè ravrys [THs "Appevins | 
éoBaddovre és THY Marinvny yi orabpol eisi TéooEpEs kal TpLAKOVTA, Tapa- 
odyya ÖÈ éxtd kal TpujKovta Kal éxatdv, woTapol dé vyvoumépyToL TÉC- 
Tepes Old TAUTNS PEeovat, K.T.A. 

It must be admitted that the violence done to the existing text 
by this alteration is such as cannot be readily justified. But the 
passage as it stands is certainly defective and therefore corrupt : 
the numbers are confessedly erroneous: and the proposed correction 
renders the geographical explanation so satisfactory as to raise a 
strong presumption in its favour. But without attaching too 
much importance to the proposed correction as far as the numbers 
are concerned, it appears to me that there can be no doubt that a 
confusion has arisen between Armenia and Matiene, and that the 
passage concerning the four rivers applies to the latter, and not to 
the former, country. If this be once admitted, the whole geography 
of the route becomes comparatively clear. 

It has been already observed that Herodotus appears to have 
given an extension and importance to the name of the Matieni far 
beyond that assigned to them by any other writer, and apparently 
includes great part of Media under that appellation. Now it is to 
be remarked that Xenophon in describing the march of the Greeks 
up the left bank of the Tigris, assigns all this portion of route, 
which lay through the Assyria of later geographers, to Media—a 
misconception clearly analogous to that of Herodotus. 
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NOTE G, p. 253. 
UNCERTAINTY OF MEASUREMENT. 


Tt must always be borne in mind in discussing this route, as well 
as all similar cases, that the parasang of the ancient Persians (like 
the farsang or farsakh of their modern descendants) was doubtless 
a mere itinerary measure, computed in reality from the time occu- 
pied in performing each journey, and liable therefore to consider- 
able fluctuation. Herodotus, as well as Xenophon, reckons it equal 
to 30 stadia, which was probably a fair average computation: but 
Strabo points out that it varied considerably in different districts. 
The modern Persian farsakh is said to vary from 8 to 4 English 
miles, or from about 26 to 36 stadia. 

Mr. Grote, in a note on the distances given in parasangs by Xeno- 
phon (vol. ix. p. 19, note), has justly pointed out that these must in 
many instances have been the result of mere computation: and 
would be very often greatly in excess of the truth. But he regards 
the distances given by Herodotus along the “royal road ” as having 
been the result of actual measurement—a conclusion in which 
I cannot at all concur. Notwithstanding the use of the word 
measured (peuétpyrar) by Herodotus, there appears to me no doubt 
that he meant nothing more than that kind of popular measure- 
ment, by estimation, which naturally comes to be applied to any 
frequented route, especially where it is traversed by regular 
couriers or messengers. Thus we find Mr. Ussher, in his recent 
journey from London to Persepolis (Lond. 1865), giving the dis- 
tances on the route from Teheran to Tabreez in Persian farsakhs (or 
parasangs) because along this part of the road he was able to travel 
post, and consequently the computed distances were well known. 
Everywhere else he gives merely the time actually employed in 
hours of travelling. But this most convenient mode of estimating 
distances was wanting to Herodotus and Xenophon, from the want 
of any portable instrument for the measurement of hours. 

That Herodotus meant nothing more than this, appears to me 
clear from his phrase, «i òè ép6s peperpytat ġ ddos ý BaoAyty rotor 
wapacdyyyot; had the distances been really “ measured and marked ” 
from station to station, it could scarcely have occurred to him to 
express any doubt upon the subject. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GEOGRAPHY oF HERODOTUS: AFRICA. 


SECTION 1.— General Knowledge of the Continent. 


§ 1. THE amount of knowledge possessed by Herodotus con- 
cerning the continent of Africa appears at first sight to present 
a striking contrast with his ignorance of the remoter regions 
of Europe. But the contrast is more apparent than real; and 
will be found to arise rather from our own familiarity with the 
one, and our comparatively imperfect knowledge of the other, 
than from any real superiority in the information possessed by 
Herodotus. His knowledge of the southern shores of the Medi- 
terranean was in fact much of the same character with that of 
his acquaintance with the opposite coasts. There seems no 
doubt that he had himself visited Cyrene,’ which was at that 
time an important centre of Greek life and civilization, and he 
bad there obtained a pretty correct general account of the 
coasts of Africa and the tribes that inhabited them as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis and the confines of the Carthaginian territory. 
Beyond this to the west he either possessed no information, or 
did not think fit to communicate it to his readers. He was 
indeed, as has been already stated, familiar in a general way 
with the greatness and power of Carthage and the extent of 


1 The only passage from which this | fourth book bears throughout the stamp 
can be directly inferred is in Book IJ. | of having been derived from personal 
c. 181, where he mentions a statue con- | inquiries on the spot. Indeed it is 
secrated by Ladice, the Greek wife of | probably to this visit to Cyrene that we 
Amasis, which was still existing in his | are indebted for the whole of this valu- 
time, outside the gates of Cyrene,in a able and curions episode (iv. c. 105- 
manner that clearly implies that he | 125), which is very remotely connected 
had seen it. But the whole account of | with the general subject of his work. 
Cyrene and the adjoining regions in the 
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her dominions; and he more than once cites the information 
which he had received from Carthaginians—probably mer- 
chants whom he had met at Cyrene or elsewhere.? But it may 
be taken as certain that he had not visited Carthage itself; 
and much of the information which he had thus picked up was 
of a vague and desultory character. 

With regard to the interior of the continent, what knowledge 
he possessed was derived from two sources— partly from the 
information he was able to obtain in Egypt, and partly from 
the accounts that he gathered from his countrymen at Cyrene. 
But the natural peculiarities of Africa must in all ages have 
presented an almost insuperable barrier to intercourse with the 
interior ; and these difficulties must have been vastly increased 
in mene times by the want of camels, which do not appear to 
have been introduced into Africa until a much later period.’ 
Hence the great desert, which extends almost without inter- 
ruption from the confines of Egypt and Nubia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, naturally formed the limit of the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks towards the south; and with one remarkable 
exception—to which we shall hereafter have occasion to revert— 
Herodotus appears to have had no conception that beyond this 
desert tract, there existed habitable and even populous regions. 
The course of the Nile was then, as it remains at the present 
day, the only natural highway from the Mediterranean to the 
remoter regions of Africa. 

§ 2. But with the upper part of that river Herodotus was very 
imperfectly acquainted. As far as the confines of Egypt it 
was of course well known; and the historian had himself 
ascended it as far as Elephantine, just below the First Cata- 
racts.* But he had also obtained what he believed to be precise 
and authentic information concerning its course for a consider- 
able distance higher up, which he has imparted to us in a very 
curious passage. “Above Elephantine (he tells us) the ground 


2 Herodot. iv, 43, 195, 196, vii. 167. TÕTTAS €Adwv, Tò Ò ànd TouTou axon dn 
3 See Note A, p. 299. ioropéwyr, ii. 29. Sce Note B, p. 299. 
1 péxpi pv "Ene@ayrivys MOALOS aÙ- 
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has a considerable slope, so that it is necessary for the boats 
which ascend the river to be fastened with tow-ropes on each 
side, and thus dragged up the stream. If the ropes should 
break, the boat is carried away at once by the violence of the 
current. This kind of navigation continues for four days’ 
voyage, during which the river winds very much, like the 
Meander. The whole distance which it is requisite to traverse 
in this manner is twelve schent. After that you come to a level 
plain, in which the Nile encloses an island named Tachompso. 
Of this one half is occupied by the Ethiopians, who inhabit all 
the country above it: the other half by the Egyptians. Ad- 
joining this is a large lake, the shores of which are inhabited 
by nomad Ethiopian tribes: the Nile flows into it, and you re- 
enter the stream after traversing the lake. But here you are 
compelled to land, to travel along the banks of the river for 
forty days: the navigation being rendered impossible by the 
number of sharp rocks and ledges, which occur in this part of 
the stream. After traversing this tract in forty days, you em- 
bark in another vessel and sail up the river for twelve days, 
at the end of which you come to a great city called Meroé, 
which is considered as the metropolis of all the Ethiopians.” 5 
§ 3. The situation of Meroé is now well known,—though it 
is only in recent times that it has been explored and ascer- 
tained ‘—and it may be admitted that the account of Hero- 
dotus thus far presents a tolerable approximation to the truth, 
considering that it of course rests only upon hearsay informa- 
tion. The ascent of the rapids above Elephantine, commonly 
known as the First Cataract, is well described, though its 
duration is greatly overrated—the actual passage only re- 
quiring about five hours;" the island of Tachompso may pro- 
bably be identified with that of Derar, a short distance above 


5 Herodot. ii. 29. l detail by Caillaud in 1820 (Voyage à 
€ As late as the time of D’Anville | Meroë, au Fleuve Blane, &c., Paris, 
the position of Meroé could only be de- | 1826), and have been since repeatedly 
termined approximately from Ptolemy , described by Hoskins, Riippell, and 
and the Arabian geographers. Its | Lepsius. 
ruins were first visited and described in | _ 7 See Note C, p. 301. 
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Dakkeh (the Pselcis of ancient geographers); and though 
there is no such lake as that said to occur immediately above, 
the error may have readily arisen from the term being used 
merely to designate an open reach or unencumbered expanse 
of the river. The rocks and obstructions to the navigation 
higher up are evidently those which really occur between the 
second and fourth cataract, on account of which almost all 
travellers who have visited Meroé have taken the route across 
the desert which here cuts off a great bend of the river.® 
But in the time of Herodotus it appears to have been 
customary to follow the banks of the river itself, and the esti- 
mate of 40 days’ journey may on this supposition have been 
not far from the truth; but it is not clear at what point the 
navigation was resumed. 

The existence of a civilized city and people at Meroé, 
worshipping the same deities as the Egyptians, is first men- 
tioned by Herodotus, but was undoubtedly a fact well known 
to the Egyptians. We learn from the monuments still existing 
on the site that the earlier kings of Egypt had not only carried 
their arms into these remote regions, but had left there per- 
manent records of their dominion ; and we can hardly therefore 
doubt that the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus continued 
to maintain commercial intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
upper valley of the Nile as far as Meroé. But there is no 
reason to presume that such trade was carried higher up the 
river. Hence we find the information of Herodotus above 
this point of a totally different character from that below it. 
He had apparently no knowledge of the great afiluents or 
tributaries of the Nile, which hee so important a part in the 
geography of its upper regions, nor does he anywhere allude 
to “the island” of Meroé, the designation by which that tract 
was generally known to later geographers. The only people 
of whom he had heard as situated beyond Meroé were a race 


8 Mr. Hoskins, however, on his return journey from Meroé, followed the banks 
of the river throug hout (Tr avels in Ethiopia, 4to. Lond. 1825, chap. xii.—xviii.). 
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whom he terms the Automoli or Deserters, but whose native 
name (he adds) was Asmach. These were originally, according 
to the Egyptian tradition, a body of Egyptian warriors, who 
had migrated into Ethiopia, in the reign of Psammetichus 
(about B.c. 650), to the number of two hundred and forty 
thousand men, and had been settled by the king of Ethiopia 
in the extreme south of his dominions.? Admitting the 
number to be a gross exaggeration, there is nothing impro- 
bable in the tradition itself, and the comparatively late period 
to which it was referred is undoubtedly in favour of its authen- 
ticity. But when the informants of Herodotus placed this 
Egyptian colony at a distance beyond Meroë, equal to that 
from Meroë to Elephantine, it is obvious that there must be 
either great exaggeration, or some misconception, to which we 
have no clue.* 

The total distance from Elephantine to Meroé is estimated 
by Herodotus at 60 days’, or two months’ journey ;? and as he 
reckoned the land of the Automoli the same distance beyond 
Meroé, he was thus led to assign to this people a position four 
months’ journey from the Egyptian frontier. “Thus far then 
(he tells us) the course of the Nile is known beyond the 
confines of Egypt.” “It flows (he adds) from the west and the 
setting sun”? 

§ 4. These last words are so strikingly at variance with the 
real state of the case, as rendered familiar to us by modern 
maps, that most of the editors and commentators of Herodotus 
have shrunk from accepting them in their obvious sense, as 
applying to the whole course of the Nile beyond the limits of 
Egypt, and supposed Herodotus to speak only of the course 
of the river at the farthest point to which it was known,‘ 
assuming, as a matter of course, that he knew its direction 
from Meroé, and even from the land of the Automoli to be 
from south to north. But there is nothing in the text of 


° Herodot. ii. 80. 1 Note D, p. 302. 2 Note E, p. 302. 
3 Herodot. ii. 31. t Note F, p. 303. 
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Herodotus to show this; and the passage already cited in a 
former chapter in which he compares the course of the Nile 
with that of the Danube seems clearly to prove that he con- 
sidered the general direction of the former river, as well as the 
latter, to be from west to east. It is not improbable that this 
erroneous idea arose in part from the great bend or elbow 
which the Nile does actually make between Meroé and the 
Egyptian frontier, and which may easily have given rise to a 
misconception of its true direction.” Had Herodotus placed 
the land of the Automoli so far to the south as would have 
been required on the contrary supposition, he would have had 
to assign to the continent of Africa a breadth far exceeding 
that which it occupied in his system, according to which, as 
we have already seen, it was not to be compared in breadth 
(i.e. from north to south) with the opposite continent of 
Europe. 

§ 5. The same view will be found to be entirely in accordance 
with the account given by Herodotus of the expedition of 
Cambyses against the Macrobian Ethiopians, which is utterly 
unintelligible on any other supposition. These Macrobians, as 
he tells us, dwelt “on the sea to the south of Africa,” and he 
elsewhere distinctly speaks of them as living “at the extremity 
of the world.”* But when Cambyses sets out to invade them, 
instead of ascending the valley of the Nile to Meroé, and thus 
penetrating as far south as he could, with the advantage of the 
river at hand, he plunges at once into the desert, apparently 
almost directly after leaving Thebes, and continues his march 
“through the sands” till compelled to return by want of pro- 
visions. It seems clear from this account that Herodotus did 
not consider these Ethiopians as dwelling to the south'of those 
of Meroé beyond the Automoli, but in a different direction, so 


5 For more than four degrees of lati- | Herodotus, and the historian may well 
tude above Syene the Nile flows nearly | have misconceived it. 
from S.W. to N.E. The great bend or ë oixnuévous AiBins emt tH votin 0a- 
loop which it forms between this part | Adoon (iii. 17). } 
of its course and Meroé was, doubtless, 7 és ra Exxara Tis YIS fuedre orpa- 
imperfectly known to the informants of | redeo@a (iii. 25). i 
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that the king had to leave the valley of the Nile, and strike 
across the desert, in order to reach the southern sea, while the 
Nile trended away towards the south-west and west. Later 
writers, being unable to find any such people as those described 
by Herodotus, confounded these Macrobian Ethiopians with 
those of Meroë, but this is certainly inconsistent with the 
views of the historian. Whatever may have been the origin 
of the fable, it is certain that, according to his conception, the 
Macrobians dwelt on the shores of the southern ocean, and had 
no connection cither with Meroë or the Nile. 

§ 6. But though the Nile was thus known, according to 
Herodotus, for a distance of four months’ voyage or journey 
above the frontiers of Egypt, its sources, as he tells us, were 
altogether unknown; no one that he had met with, whether 
Greek, Egyptian or Libyan, being able to tell him whence the 
great river came. It is hardly necessary to add that all suc- 
ceeding geographers, down to our own times, have had to 
repeat the same tale.? But Herodotus, like many of his suc- 
cessors, had formed a theory of his own upon the subject, and 
it was one which certainly does credit to his sagacity, while it 
incidentally affords a curious gleam of information concern- 
ing the interior of Africa. Starting from the belief, already 
referred to, that the Nile, in the upper part of its course, 
flowed from west to east, he connected this with a tale which 
he had heard from some Greeks of Cyrene, who had themselves 
learnt it from Etearchus, the king of the Ammonians, during 
a visit to the celebrated oracle of Ammon.’ Etearchus himself 
derived it from the casual visit of some Nasamonians, a Libyan 
tribe who dwelt around the bight of the Greater Syrtis. It 
is important, in estimating the authenticity of the narrative, 
to bear in mind the successive steps by which it passed to the 
knowledge of Herodotus. 


8 Note G, p. 304. | lakes south of the equator, though so 
? Ptolemy may indeed be justly re- | long discredited in modern times, has 
garded as an exception: for his view | been now proved to be substantially 


of the Nile as taking its rise in two | correct. ! Herodot ii, 32. 
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§ 7. According to the statement of these Nasamonians, five 
young men of their nation, enterprising youths of the highest 
rank, had set out with the express purpose of exploring the 
deserts to the south of Libya, to see what they could discover. 
After passing through the inhabited region and the tract to 
the south of it, frequented by wild beasts, they entered upon 
the actual desert and journeyed through it for many days in 
a westerly direction, until at length they came to a grove of 
trees, with fruit on them, of which they began to help them- 
selves, when there came up a number of men of small stature, 
who seized them and led them away prisoners. They were 
thus conducted through very extensive marshes, after passing 
which they came to a city the inhabitants of which were of a 
black colour, and of the same small stature with their captors. 
Their language was wholly unintelligible to the Nasamonians, 
and they were all of them skilled in magic. A large river 
flowed by their city, having its course from west to east; and 
in it were seen crocodiles. The young men returned in safety 
to their homes; and from this report Herodotus concludes that 
the river they had seen, flowing from west to east, with croco- 
diles in it, could be no other than the Nile.? We now know 
with certainty that this hypothesis is wholly untenable; but 
it must be remembered that it continued to be a favourite 
theory with modern geographers down to a recent period; and 
long after the immense interval was known which separated 
the Joliba of Western Africa from the upper waters of the 
Nile, the two were still supposed to be connected, if not 
continuous. 

There seems no reason whatever for rejecting the narrative 
as fabulous, and it is perfectly credible that young men 
accustomed to the climate, and well provided with food and 
water (as we are told they were), may have made a journey 
across the desert which would be impracticable for more 
civilized travellers. But the extreme vagueness of the state- 


2 Herodot. ii. 32, 33. 
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ment renders it almost impossible to judge of the point really 
attained. We are not told either the point from which they 
set out, or entered on the deserts, or the number of days 
occupied in the journey, either before or after their capture. 
The only definite statement is that after entering on the 
desert they travelled towards the west; and it is precisely this 
statement which the nature of the case compels us to reject, 
or at least to admit only with considerable modification. The 
Nasamonians (we are told) traversed in the first instance the 
two zones or regions which were well known to the inhabitants 
of Northern Africa, but to which Herodotus assigns more 
definite limits than they really possess;* and their express 
object being to penetrate farther than any one had done 
before, they would naturally take advantage of those inhabited 
districts which were known to them, as far as they extended. 
Now it appears certain from another passage in Herodotus 
(which will be more fully considered hereafter) that the fertile 
district of Fezzan, the land of the Garamantes,—was known 
to, and frequented by, the Libyans, in his time; and of this, 
therefore, as being within reach of the Nasamonians, and 
extending far to the south into the desert, the travellers would 
naturally avail themselves. But if they here plunged into 
the deserts, and directed their course due west, they had 
nothing but the vast deserts of the Sahara before them, and 
could never have come upon any considerable river. If they 
struck to the south-west, on the contrary, they would exactly 
hit upon the celebrated Niger—the Joliba or Quorra of modern 
travellers; while, if we suppose them to have travelled due 
south, they would have reached at a somewhat shorter distance 
the Yeou, a considerable river flowing from west to east, and 
entering the lake Tchad. 

It is difficult to decide between these two theories: both 
alike require that we should depart from the direction assigned 
by Herodotus, but we have abundant instances of the extreme 


3 See p. 274. 
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vagueness of ancient writers with regard to the points of the 
compass; and it must be added that in this case the statement 
in some measure disproves itself: for, had the explorers really 
held a course from east to west, they would, according to the 
view of Herodotus himself, have been moving parallel to the 
Nile, and could therefore never have hit upon that river. The 
really important parts of the story undoubtedly are, that the 
travellers after traversing a great extent of desert, came to an 
inhabited land with trees, marshes, a great river flowing from 
the west and containing crocodiles, and a city occupied by a 
race of black people. The combination of these circumstances 
seems to render it certain that they had really crossed the 
great desert tract and reached the Negroland of Central Africa. 
It is far more difficult to determine the particular region 
which they visited. But on the whole the probabilities in 
favour of their having actually reached the Niger may be held 
to predominate, notwithstanding its greater remoteness from 
the point whence they probably started.* But whatever may 
have been the region actually visited by these Nasamonian 
adventurers, their expedition appears to have remained a 
wholly isolated fact. It is clear from the terms in which it is 
related by Herodotus himself, that their example was not 
followed. No commercial relations were established with the 
tribes beyond the great desert, and it is evident that with the 
exception of this single vague notice, Herodotus had no idea 
of the existence of the vast regions known in later times as 
Soudan or Negroland.’ 

§ 8. The only other passage in Herodotus which appears to 
point to any knowledge of the more distant regions of Africa to- 
wards the south, is that already alluded to, in which he describes 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, a people who were evidently regarded 
by him as the remotest inhabitants of Africa, of whom he had 
any knowledge. His information concerning them was how- 
ever very vague and strongly mixed with fable. They dwelt, 


1 Note H, p. 805. 5 Note I, p. 307. 
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according to the account which he had received of them—an 
account evidently derived from Egyptian authorities, —“ upon 
the shores of the sea to the south of Africa :” they were the 
tallest and handsomest race of men in the world, and lived on 
the average to the age of 120 years: gold was so abundant in 
their country that it was used even for the chains and fetters 
of prisoners, while bronze was on the contrary extremely scarce : 
they enclosed the dead in pillars of transparent crystal instead 
of coffins: their food consisted solely of meat and milk; bread 
and wine being alike unknown to them. Jn addition to the 
simplicity of their diet, a marvellous fountain in which they 
bathed, was supposed to be one of the chief sources of the 
extraordinary health and longevity that they enjoyed.’ 

It was against this people that Cambyses undertook an 
expedition, in which both he and his army were very near 
perishing utterly in the desert. But the circumstances of this 
expedition aze so briefly related by the historian as to be 
almost wholly unintelligible, and can hardly be said to throw 
any light upon the geographical position of the people against 
whom it was directed. Previously to undertaking the enter- 
prise Cambyses sent an embassy to the king of the Macrobians, 
and for this purpose sent for interpreters from the Ichthyophagi, 
a people who are not elsewhere mentioned by Herodotus, but 
who are noticed by later writers, as settled on the west coast of 
the Red Sea, extending as far as the straits at its mouth. These. 
Ichthyophagi therefore, it may be presumed, were a people of 
the same race with the Macrobians, and probably situated near, 
them : a supposition which would concur with the expression 
of Herodotus that the latter dwelt on the southern sea at the 
farthest extremity of the earth.’ 

But the route by which Cambyses attempted to arrive at 
this remote region is very obscurely indicated, or rather can 
hardly be said to be indicated at all. On arriving at Thebes, 
we are told by our author, he sent off a detachment of his army 


ë jii. 17-24. 7 See above, p. 267. 
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to attack the Ammonians and destroy the temple of Ammon ; 
with the rest of his forces he proceeded against the Ethi- 
opians, but having neglected to make due provision of food 
for his troops, before they had completed the fifth part of 
the journey, their provisions utterly failed, and they were 
reduced to eating their beasts of burden. Cambyses neverthe- 
less still persevered and it was not till they had entered upon 
the sandy desert, where for want of all other resources his 
soldiers began to eat one another, that he was persuaded to 
abandon the expedition and return to Thebes, having lost 
a large part of his army.® 

§ 9. Strabo and other writers of subsequent times, when the 
geography of Africa was better known, regard the expedition 
of Cambyses as directed against the Ethiopians of Meroé: ° and 
on this supposition there would be little doubt that the desert 
in which his army suffered so severely was that between 
Korosko and Abu Hamed (on the direct route from Syene to 
Meroé) the horrors of which have been described in forcible 
language by all travellers who have crossed it.* But it is clear 
that this view of the subject was not that of Herodotus. These 
Macrobian Ethiopians (whom he mentions only in connection 
with this expedition of Cambyses) are distinctly described by 
him as dwelling on the southern sea, in the remotest regions 
of the earth; while the Ethiopians of Meroé dwelt on the 
banks of the Nile, and the Automoli or Deserters lived far 
beyond them, but still on the same river. No mention occurs 
of the Macrobians in the description of the Nile and the people 
that occupied its banks: nor any hint that they adjoined the 
Ethiopians of this quarter.” The fact appears to be (as already 


8 jji. 25. The fabulous and mythical notions con- 
® Strabo, xvii 1, p. 790. cerning the former people could never 
1 See Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia, | have attached themselves to a race who 
pp. 19-32; Lepsius, Briefe aus Aegypten, | had established themselves in Ethiopia 
pp. 125-136. within historical, and even compara- 
2 Mr. Cooley’s attempt to identify | tively recent, memory; and the very 
the Macrobians with the Automoli | existence of the tradition concerning 
(Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, pp. | the Automoli proves that they must 
20, 21) appears to me utterly untenable. | have borne a marked resemblance to 
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indicated) that Herodotus, misled by his erroneous notion that 
the Nile flowed from the west, conceived the Macrobians to be 
situated in quite another direction, that Cambyses had alto- 
gether left the course of the river, and struck across the deserts 
towards the south, with the view of reaching their country, 
when the want of supplies compelled him to return. What 
the real circumstances of the expedition may have been we are 
wholly unable to judge: it isnot improbable that some fabulous 
tales of an El Dorado on the southern sea may have tempted 
Cambyses to undertake a march of the extent of which he 
knew nothing. That the expedition, whatever its purpose or 
destination, proved an entire failure, and occasioned the loss 
of great part of his army, is all that we know about it 

§ 10. It may therefore be safely asserted that, westward of 
Egypt and the valley of the Nile, the knowledge of Herodotus 
was confined to the regions of Africa north of the great desert. 
But with this portion of the continent he shows a degree of 
acquaintance, and a general conception of its physical features 
exceeding what might reasonably have been expected, con- 
sidering the imperfect nature of his sources of information. In 
_more than one passage he dwells upon the marked division of 
the regions in question into three zones or tracts, clearly 
characterized by nature. The first of these, extending along 
the sea coast of the Mediterranean, all the way from the fron- 
tiers of Egypt to Cape Soloeis beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
with the exception of the portions occupied by Greek and 


the Egyptians: aresemblance of which | accurate information: as he confuses 


some traces are said to be still found in 
the inhabitants of Sennaar. But the 
whole description of the Macrobians 
represents them as a people unlike any 
other. Their fabulous characteristics 
are the essential part of the tradition 
concerning them; as their position on 
the southern ocean distinctly separates 
them from the Ethiopian races in the 
valley of the Nile. 

3 It is clear that the view taken by 
Strabo was not founded upon any more 


the expedition of Cambyses himself 
with his main army, with that of the 
detachment sent against the Ammo- 
nians; and speaks of “the army of 
Cambyses ” having been buried in the 
sands on the way to Meroé (Strab. xvii. 
p. 820). It is not impossible that the 
expedition was in reality directed 
against Meroé; but it is certain that 
this was not the view taken by Hero- 
dotus himself, or by the persons from 
whom he derived his information. 
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Phoenician settlers, was inhabited by Libyans and races of 
Libyan origin; and though the greater part of these were 
merely nomad tribes, the whole tract was regarded by Hero- 
dotus as “the inhabited region” of Libya. Beyond this was 
what he calls “the wild beast tract,” which was apparently 
considered as too much infested by wild beasts to be susceptible 
of permanent habitation. South of that again was a mere 
desert of sand, destitute of water and producing nothing.* 

Though this division is somewhat too strongly marked, and 
was evidently conceived by Herodotus—with that love of sym- 
metry and generalisation congenial to the Greek mind—as 
more definitely characterized than it really is, it is not without 
a considerable foundation in truth, and has been adopted, with 
some modifications, by the most eminent modern geographers, 
as well as by the Arabic writers of the middle ages.® 

It is singular that it is much more clearly marked in the 
western -part of Africa, with which Herodotus was comparatively 
little acquainted, than in those portions concerning which he 
had more definite information: but, speaking in a general way, 
the three zones may be fairly regarded as extending across 
Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of Egypt. The 
principal interruption to its symmetry, arising from the projec- 
tion of the Carthaginian territory to the north, was unknown to 
Herodotus, who undoubtedly shared the error of almost all his 
successors in regarding the coast line of northern Africa as 


4 ii. 82; iv.181. Thus the young | the district south of Mount Atlas to the 
Nasamonians, on their exploring expe- | borders of the desert, known to the 
dition into the interior, at first passed | Roman writers under the name of 
through the inhabited region, then | Getulia. In the eastern half of the 
through that of wild beasts, and after- | continent itis much less clearly marked, 
wards through the sandy desert. there being no such important mountain 

5 Heeren, African Nations, vol.i.pp. | range as the Atlas to constitute a great 
6-9; Humboldt, Aspects of Nature, | physical division. The Harudsch or 
vol. i. p. 58; Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. i. | Black Mountains (the Mons Ater of 
p. 838. Pliny) are however regarded by sys- 

The ‘“‘ wild-beast ” zone of Herodotus | tematic geographers as a kind of repre- 
(h Onpiwðns) corresponds in a general | sentative or continuation of the same 
way with the Biledulgerid or “Land | chain to the south of the Cyrenaica, 
of Dates” of the Arabs, a tract which | though of such inferior elevation as 
they regard as comprising the whole of | hardly to deserve the name. 
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comparatively straight, so that the parallelism of the three 
zones would be much more nearly preserved than is really the 
case. 

§ 11. Closely connected with this division of Africa mto 
three zones, was another of its physical peculiarities, on which 
Herodotus lays great stress, and in respect to which we again 
see his love of symmetrical arrangement cropping out in a 
remarkable manner. Immediately on the borders of the “ wild 
beast zone,” before one came to the pure unmitigated sandy 
desert, was a brow or ridge of sand,’ in which there occurred 
from distance to distance inhabited spots, each of which was 
marked by the presence of large masses of salt, heaped up into 
hillocks, out of the summit of which gushed forth streams of 
clear, fresh water. The spots thus characterized were found at 
the distance of about ten days’ journey from one another, 
forming a continuous chain from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic. The existence of these detached fertile spots in the 
midst of the sandy desert is a fact that must in all ages have 
impressed itself upon the minds of travellers and geographers : 
but it is singular that Herodotus, or his informants, were less 
struck with the contrast presented by the fertility of these 
oases? with the arid waste around them, than with the occur- 
rence of large masses, or, as he calls them, “hills” of salt, in 
immediate connection with springs of fresh water. The state- 
ment that these springs in all cases gush forth from the very 


5 Note K, p. 308. | was used by him merely to describe a 
7 His expression of òppún Wdupyov, | broad strip or band stretching across 
literally “a brow of sand,” has been | the continent. A recent traveller in- 
generally translated as a ridge; and | deed remarks, “how admirably his ex- 
considered as showing that he was | pression of ‘a ridge of sand, rather 
acquainted with the true conformation | than a plain, describes the edge of the 
of the tract in question—a broad table- | northern Sahara” (Tristram’s Great 
land of considerable elevation,in which | Sakara, p. 75); yet Herodotus had 
the so-called Oases occupy depressions | certainly never seen any part of the 
or hollows of limited extent. But it | regions visited by Mr. Tristram, and 
seems more probable that Herodotus, | had nothing but the vaguest infor- 
in common with almost all writers down | mation concerning them. 
to a very recent period, thought of the 8 Herodot. iv. 181. 
desert only as a vast sandy plain; and ® Note L, p. 308. 
that the peculiar expression of od@pun 
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midst of the salt hills is indeed an exaggeration; but all the 
oases abound in salt—sometimes found in such masses as to 
be used by the inhabitants for building purposes: while springs 
rise out of the sand, and even on the top of hillocks of sand, in 
the midst of the salt-covered plains. 

Strabo has aptly compared the fertile patches thus scattered 
amidst the deserts of Libya to the spots on a leopard’s skin ; ? 
and they are in fact dispersed over the interior of the continent 
with as little order or symmetry as the spots in question : but 
Herodotus on the contrary supposed them to follow one another 
at regular intervals, and in a general direction parallel to that 
of the sandy zone itself, @.e., from east to west.2 His informa- 
tion was probably derived from traders, who knew only the 
particular line of route which they had themselves followed, 
and had doubtless paid little attention to the bearings of the 
track from one station to another. But the permanent cha- 
racter of these fertile patches—which must in all ages have 
been equally marked by nature, and have formed as it were 
the stepping-stones by which alone it was possible to carry on 
communication across the desert—enables us in many instances 
to identify with certainty the localities intended by Herodotus, 
though both the distances and the directions will often be 
found erroneous. 

§ 12. A singular mistake at the very outset tends to vitiate 
his whole line of positions. The first point which he mentions 
is the Ammonium or Oasis of Ammon, rendered so celebrated 
at a later period by the visit of Alexander—the site of which 
is well ascertained to correspond with that now known as the 
Oasis of Siwah.* Here there can be no doubt as to the locality 


1 See the extract from General Mi- 
nutoli’s account of the Oasis of Siwah, 
cited by Heeren (African Nations, vol. i. 
p. 207); and Tristram’s Great Sahara, 

< Ja 
Ps Strabo, ii. 5, p. 130. The com- 
parison has been frequently repeated 
by later geographers. 

3 Note M, p. 309. 


4 The Oasis of Siwah was first visited 
and described by Browne in 1792; and 
its identity with that of Ammon fully 
established by Major Rennell (Geogr. 
of Herodot. pp. 577-591). It has been 
since frequently visited and fully 
described by Hornemann, Caillaud, 
Minutoli, Mr. James Hamilton and 
others. The results of all their inves- 
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meant, and its distance from the nearest point of Egypt is 
correctly given: but Herodotus erroneously conceived it to be 
situated west of Thebes, while it really lies about due west of 
the Lake Mæris, or the district of the Fayoum, from which it 
is in fact distant about ten days’ journey. The effect of this 
error is to bring down the whole line of stations more than 
three degrees and a half of latitude too far to the south. It is 
Probables that in this instance Herodotus had confounded the 
Great Oasis, which is really situated due west of Thebes, and 
where there was also a temple of Ammon, with the Oasis of 
Ammon properly so called, from which it is more than four 
hundred miles distant." 

§ 13. His next station is Augila, a place which still preserves 
its name unaltered in its modern appellation of Aujileh—a 
rare instance in African geography—and is correctly placed 
about ten days’ journey to the west of the Ammonians.® It 
is still visited by the Arabs from the nearest sea-coast, as it 
was by the Nasamonians in the days of Herodotus, on account 
of the excellence of its dates." But beyond this again, at the 
same distance to the west, he places the Garamantes, whom he 
himself calls a very great nation, though he appears to have 
conceived them as dwelling around a mere oasis like the 
others.2 Here there can be no doubt that the same people are 
meant as those designated by later geographers under the 
name of the Garamantes,—the inhabitants of the region now 
called Fezzan, a district which has indeed very much of the 
character of an oasis, though of far greater extent. This 


tigations are well brought together by 


M. Parthey (Das Orakel u. die Oase des * 


Ammon, 4to Berlin, 1862, reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy). 

The site of the celebrated temple and 
oracle of Ammon was first discovered 
by Mr. Hamilton in 1853. 

5 Note N, p. 309. 

€ Hornemann reached Aujileh from 
Siwah after nine long days’ journey, 
but the caravan travelled two whole 


nights, and both men and beasts were 
quite exhausted (Travels, pp. 45, 46). 
The Arab geographers give the dis- 
tance at ten days’ journey. 

7 Hornemann, p. 48. 

8 Tapduaytes. . . €bvos péya ioxupa@s, 
iv. 183. 

The whole district of Fezzan is not 
less than 300 miles in length from N. 
to S. by about 200 from E. to W.; but 
only a small portion of this is capable 
of cultivation. 
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identification is confirmed by his notice, that the land of the 
Garamantes was distant in a direct line thirty days’ journey 
from that of the Lotophagi, on the northern coast. This is in 
fact just about the true distance from Fezzan to the sea-coast 
at Tripoli or Mesarata, with which it must always have had a 
direct communication.? But on the other hand the distance 
from Aujileh to the nearest point of Fezzan is not less than 
sixteen days’ journey, and the direction instead of west is nearly 
south-west. The effect of this second error is in great part to 
correct the former one, as Mourzuk, the capital of Fezzan, is 
in fact almost exactly in the same latitude as Thebes. 

§ 14. At the present day a frequented caravan route proceeds 
from Mourzuk through Aujileh and Siwah to Cairo,’ and it 
is probable that this was already the case in the days of Hero- 
dotus, and that the stations thus far were derived by him from 
communications with persons who were really acquainted with 
the route. The notice of the direct distance between the 
Garamantes and the Lotophagi on the sea-coast also points 
to the existence of intercourse in this direction, which would 
probably be that followed by traders from Cyrene. But it is 
much more difficult to determine the positions of the suc- 
ceeding stages. According to our author there was another 
oasis ten days’ journey beyond the Garamantes, inhabited by 
a people called the Atarantes,? and another again at the same 
distance beyond that, at the foot of a lofty mountain called 
Atlas, from whence the inhabitants derived the name of 


® Captain Lyon in 1820 took just 
thirty days (exclusive of stoppages) on 
his return journey from Mourzuk to 
the sea. 

1 This was the route by which Hor- 
nemann travelled. He took sixteen 
days of rapid travelling from Anjileh 
to Zuilah (the first town where cara- 
vans halt on their arriving in Fezzan), 
but the distance is commonly reckoned 
at twenty days’ journey. 

2 It must be remarked that this name 
has been corrupted in all existing MSS. 
of Herodotus into “ArAayres. The read- 


ing ’Ardpayres is restored from Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium and Eustathins (ad 
Dionys. Per. v. 66), who however both 
cite the distinction between the Ata- 
rantes and Atlantes from an author 
named Rhianus, not from Herodotus; 
and there seems no doubt that the cor- 
ruption in the text of Herodotus is at 
least ds old as the time of Eustathius. 
Yet it seems impossible that he can 
have called both tribes Atlantes, with- 


| out any further notice or explanation. 


Both names are in all probability only 
forms of the same. 
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Atlantes. Mount Atlas is described, in terms which certainly 
seem to be derived from the old Greek fables connected with 
the name, as a lofty mountain of a circular form and so high 
that its summit could never be seen, being covered with clouds 
both in winter and summer, on which account the natives called 
it “the pillar of heaven.” ? 

Both the name and the description, however fanciful and 
distorted, seem to require us to seek this last station in the 
regions to the south of the great chain of Mount Atlas, and 
not far from the foot of that chain. In this case the line of 
route must have turned up towards the north-west, from 
Fezzan by way of Ghadamis to Wargla or Tuggurt; and the 
next oasis from the land of the Garamantes would be that 
of Ghadamis,—the Cydamus of Pliny and Ptolemy—a place 
that could hardly have been at any time unknown to the 
nations on the coast. It is about the same distance from 
the borders of Fezzan towards the north-west as Aujileh is 
towards the north-east. This may therefore be fairly presumed 
to be the spot where our author places the Atarantes. But the 
position of the Atlantes cannot be determined with anything 
like even plausibility; no part of the real chain of Mount 
Atlas approaches sufficiently near to the central zone of desert 
to agree even approximately with the account reported to 
Herodotus, and the whole description is so fanciful as to render: 
it very unlikely that it was based upon any authentic in- 
formation.* 

§ 15. Thus far, however, Herodotus himself supposed that 
he possessed accurate information; but beyond this he himself 
tells us that he was not able to give the names of the tribes 
that inhabited the sandy belt which he is describing. But 
he assures us that this peculiar zone itself extended to the 
sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and contained mines of 
salt, with the masses of which the inhabitants built their houses.’ 


? Herodot. iv. 184. notice this peculiarity only in regard to 
1 See Note O, p. 310. the most distant of these Oases; the 
5 Jt is singular that Herodotus should | practice being really found much nearer 
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To the south of this tract, which, sandy and sterile as it 
was, was thus studded from distance to distance with inhabited 
spots, the regions towards the interior of Libya are described 
as utterly desert, without trees, without water, without rain, 
without even wild beasts, and as Herodotus expressively adds, 
without any trace of moisture. As applied to the vast desert 
of the Sahara this description is scarcely exaggerated; of the 
fertile and well-watered regions to the south of it Herodotus 
had evidently no suspicion, and his ideas of physical geography 
were too vague to lead him to the conclusion that if these 
regions were really traversed, as he supposed them to be, by 
a great river like the Nile, they could not be condemned to 
unmitigated sterility. 

-§ 16. The only notice which appears to refer to a people to 
the south of the tract which we have been here considering, is 
where he speaks of the Garamantes as carrying on expeditions 
in pursuit of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, whom he describes as 
the swiftest of foot of any people he had heard of, on which 
account they were pursued by the Garamantes in chariots and 
four. These Troglodytes, he adds, fed on serpents, lizards 
and other reptiles, and their language was like the squeaking 
of bats.” At the. present day the inhabitants of Fezzan carry - 
on similar razzze or slave-hunts, against the Tibboos of the 
interior; many of whom, inhabiting the more rocky portions 
of the desert, are still “dwellers in caves ;” their agility is pro- 
verbial, and their language is still compared by their more 
civilized neighbours to the whistling of birds” In calling 
these Troglodytes (of whose position he had probably no clear 


home. Thus it is mentioned by Mr. 
Hamilton (Wanderings in North Africa, 
p. 294) as still prevailing at iwah, 


conclusive proof of the perfect dryness 
of the climate, wherever it is found: 
“for if it rained, the walls built of salt 


and by Dr. Oudney in the western 
parts of Fezzan (Denham and Clap- 
perton’s Travels, p. 46). Pliny also 
notices it as the practice of a iribe in 
the interior from the Syrtis (H. N. v. 
e. 5, § 34). 

Herodotus justly observes that it is a 


could not stand” (iv. 185). 

€ iv. 185. xal ixuddos srl èv aùri 
oùðév. 

7 Herodot. iv. 183. 

8 Hornemann’s Travels, p. 119; 
Lyon’s Travels in Northern Africa, 4to. 
Lond. 1821. 
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idea) Ethiopians, Herodotus doubtless uses the term merely in 
the sense of “black men.” The Tibboos are in fact, as a race, 
almost black, though they have not the distinctive features of 
the negro. It may well be doubted whether Herodotus ever 
saw a true negro, the curly hair, of which he speaks as dis- 
tinctive of the Ethiopians, being found more or less markedly 
in all the black races of Northern Africa. 

§ 17. With the Libyan tribes that bordered on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, from the confines of Egypt to those of the 
Carthaginian dominions, the information possessed by Hero- 
dotus, as might be expected, was comparatively complete and 
satisfactory. His knowledge of them was evidently derived 
from the Greek settlers at Cyrene and the neighbouring 
colonies, which were at this period flourishing and civilized 
communities; and not only carried on trade with the neigh- 
bouring tribes, but exercised in some degree a civilizing 
influence over them, so that those who most nearly adjoined 
the Greek territories—the Asbyste and the Auschisee—to a 
great extent imitated the customs of the colonists? These 
last tribes he describes as being particularly skilled in driving 
chariots with four horses,’ a practice which they may have 
_ derived from the Cyrenzeans—who were renowned throughout 
Greece as charioteers; though Herodotus himself, in another 
passage, asserts that the Greeks themselves first derived the 
practice of yoking four horses abreast from the Libyans—a 
statement which it is difficult to accept.” But there seems no 
doubt that the use of chariots was general in his days among 
the Libyan tribes, though now wholly unknown in Northern 
Africa.” 


° Herodot. iv. 170. 

1 reOpimmoBdra: È oùk kiota, &AAAQ 
påáňoTa AiBiwy eist. (l. c.) 

? Ibid. 189. The Greeks of Cyrene 
were undoubtedly distinguished. for 
their skill as charioteers. Pindar cele- 
brates the victories of Arcesilas of Cy- 
rene at the Pythian games (Pyth. 
iv. v.); aud Sophocles speaks of two 
Libyan charioteers as contending with 


those of the Greeks in the race where 
Orestes was supposed to have perished 
(Electra, v. 702). But we cannot snp- 
pose that the poet here alluded to native 
Libyans. 

* Thus our author, as just mentioned, 
represents even the Garamantes of the 
interior as pursuing the Froglodytes 
with chariots and four ! (iv. 183.) 
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The enumeration of the tribes along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean presents few geographical difficulties, though, as is 
always the case with nomad races, both their names and 
boundaries are in some instances different from what we find 
in later geographers. Thus the Giligamme who, according 
to Herodotus, occupied the coast-district eastward of the 
Cyrenaica, nearly to the confines of Egypt,* are not mentioned 
by any later writer; while the name of the Marmaride, who 
appear in all the other geographers—even in Scylax, not more 
than a century afterwards—as the chief people in this region, 
is not to be found in Herodotus at all. In this case there is 
little doubt that the same people is meant, and the change 
is merely one of name, though it is one of which we can offer 
no explanation. 

§ 18. The coast of the Cyrenaica, from the neighbourhood 
of Derne to that of Euesperides (the modern Benghazi) was 
wholly occupied by Greek settlements; here, therefore, the 
Libyan tribes of the Asbyste and the Auschisee were confined 
to the interior.” But to the west of these again on the sea- 
coast adjoining the bight of the Great Syrtis, we find the 
Nasamonians, a people of Libyan race, who are mentioned by 
all succeeding writers down to the time of the Roman Empire. 
The Psylli, who had formerly been the neighbours of the 
Nasamonians, had according to Herodotus ceased to exist in 
his time, having undertaken an expedition into the interior, 
in which their whole nation perished, being overwhelmed with 
storms of sand. The story that they had thus marched into 
the desert “to make war on the south wind” is obviously a 


* iv. 169. | of this story is found in the fact that 
5 This was the country which pro- | no mention appears of the Psyli in 
duced the famous stlphium, which was | Scylax, a century after Herodotus ; 
one of the principal sources of the | though they reappear in Strabo (xvii. 
wealth of Cyrene. It is singular that  p. 838). No mention occurs in Hero- 
this peculiar and valuable plant isonly | dotusof their skill as serpent charmers, 
mentioned incidentally by Herodotus | an art for which they were so cele- 
(iv. 169, 192), though he enumerates | brated in later times. (Lucan, Pharsal. 
all the wild animals of these parts of | ix. vv. 890-940; Plutarch, Cat. Min. 
Libya. 56; Plin. H. N. vii. 2, § 14.) 

€ Herodot. iv. 173. Some confirmation 
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mere fictitious embellishment, but curious as showing the 
same kind of feeling in regard to this wind—the bane of all 
these regions of Africa—as that which led the Atarantians to 
curse the sun as he rose in the heavens.’ 

The long strip of coast from the bight of the Gree to that 
of the Lesser Syrtis (the modern Po of Tripoli) was 
occupied in the time of Herodotus by three tribes, the Macæ, 
the Gindanes and the Machlyans, who succeeded one another 
from east to west, though their exact limits cannot be defined. 
Besides these the Lotophagi--a name evidently of Greek 
origin and retained from its connection with the Homeric 
poems—are mentioned as occupying a promontory projecting 
into the sea, which can be no other than the peninsula of 
Zarzis, adjoining to the Lesser Syrtis, and opposite to the 
island of Meninx, which was regarded by most ancient writers 
as the island of the Lotophagi. But Herodotus himself tells 
us that the use of the lotus-fruit as an article of diet was not 
confined to these Lotophagi alone, but was common to the 
neighbouring tribe of the Machlyans; it was doubtless in fact 
in more or less general use along this part of the coast, as it 
continued to be in the days of Polybius.® 

The Machlyans, according to Herodotus, occupied the eastern 
shore of the Lake Tritonis; on the opposite side of the same 
lake were situated the Auseans, who were still a mere nomad 
tribe, like the others just enumerated; but beyond them, 
towards the west, were agricultural races, differing in many 
respects in their manners and customs from those to the east- 
ward. It is evident that we here come in contact with the 
more civilized tribes, occupying the fertile regions of the 
modern Regency of Tunis, which, both under the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans, was one of the richest countries of 
the Mediterranean. But the knowledge of them which had 
reached the ears of Herodotus, was still very imperfect. It 
is evident that his Cyrenzean informants were very little 


7 Herodot. iv. 144. Strabo relates the same thing of the Ethiopiuns in the 
upper valley of the Nile (xvii. p. 822). 8 Note P, p. 311. 
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acquainted with any part of Africa west of the Lesser Syrtis ; 
probably they were prevented, by the commercial jealousy so 
frequent among ancient nations, from trading directly with 
any of the tribes subject to the Carthaginian rule, or from 
touching at any seaports, except Carthage itself. The informa- 
tion which Herodotus had received concerning the tribes 
beyond Lake Tritonis was further confused in his mind by the 
erroneous notions which he entertained of the geographical 
conformation of this part of Africa. 

He evidently conceived the tribes which he enumerates in 
succession—the Maxyes, the Zauéces, and the Gyzantes,® as 
occurring in that order from east to west; while they probably 
in reality trended more towards the north, and the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage. But no notice is found in Herodotus of the 
proximity of that great city. Nor does he appear to have 
been aware of the great fertility of this part of Africa; as he 
distinctly tells us that the district on the banks of the little 
river Cinyps* was the only portion of Libya that could bear 
any comparison in point of fertility with the richer districts of 
Europe and Asia.” 

The island Cyraunis, which Herodotus places opposite to 
the Gyzantes, and describes as long and narrow, is clearly the 
Cercina or Cercinna of later geographers—still called Kar- 
kineh; though it is strangely supposed by Niebuhr to be the 
same with the island of Cerne on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
Herodotus, as is justly observed by Major Rennell,. “un- 
questionably intended an island in the Mediterranean, and 


and the Gyzantes—are evidently the | Africa. The attempt to connect the 
same that were already mentioned by | name of the Zaueces with that of Zeu- 
Hecatæus under the names of the | gitana is much more questionable. 
Mazyes and the Zygantes (Hecatzeus, 1 Note Q, p. 312. 

Fr. 304, 306), but they are otherwise ® Herodot. iv. 198. Even Timæus, 
unknown. It has been, however, sug- nearly two centuries after Herodotus 
gested with some probability that the | appears to have been ignorant of the 
name of the Gyzantes or ZAygantes | great fertility of the Carthaginian ter- 
reappears in that of the Byzautes or | ritories in Africa, for which he is de- 
Byzacians, who gave name to the dis- | scrvedly censured by Polybius. 


° Two of these tribes—the Maxyes | ern portion of the Roman province of 
trict of Byzacene, forming the south- | 
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that near Carthage.”* It is true that no gold is now found in 
the island of Karkineh; but the story of its being found at 
Cyraunis, “in a lake, out of which it was drawn up by young 
maidens, by means of feathers dipped in pitch” is an obvious 
fable, and is related by Herodotus himself with an expression 
of doubt.* 

§ 19. In some respects, however, he had formed a correct 
general idea of this western portion of Libya, as altogether 
different from the flat and sandy tracts towards the east, being 
in great part mountainous, well wooded and abounding in wild 
beasts, especially lions, elephants and serpents of vast size.° 
It was here also, according to the stories told by the Libyans, 
that were found the fabulous beings who were placed by a 
vague tradition somewhere in the interior of Africa—the men 
with heads like dogs, and those who had no heads at all, but 
had eyes in the middle of their breasts. But of such tales as 
these Herodctus is careful to express his disbelief. The stories 
of the existence of wild men and wild women may perhaps have 
arisen from the occurrence of large apes or Pongos, like those 
met with by Hanno on the western coast, though none such are 
now found to the north of the Great Desert. 

§ 20. Two other points of interest in the geography of 
Northern Africa remain to be noticed. Herodotus repeatedly 
mentions “the Syrtis: ” but always without any distinguish- 
ing epithet: and it is clear that he knew of only one gulf 
of the name—that called by subsequent geographers the 
Greater Syrtis, between Berenice (Benghazi) and Leptis 
Magna (Lebdeh). Nor does he make any mention of its 
peculiar dangers, of which such exaggerated notions pre- 
vailed at a later period.’ 

On the other hand he speaks of the Lake Tritonis, in a 
manner that may almost lead to the inference that he con- 
founded the inland lake of that name with the deep gulf known 


3 Rennell, Geogr. of Herodot. p. 639, 4to. ed. t iv. 195. S ny Si 
e ji, 32, 150; iv. 169, 173. 7 Note R, p. 313. 
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to later geographers as the Lesser Syrtis, and now called the 
Gulf of Cabes. It seems certain at least that he regarded the 
Lake Tritonis, which he supposed to be of very large extent, 
as communicating directly with the sea. It is not improbable 
that considerable physical changes may have taken place in 
this part of Africa, during the historical period, and that the 
Lake Tritonis may in the time of Herodotus have been much 
more extensive than the shallow salt lake (called Sebkah-el 
Faraoun) that now represents it. It appears probable also 
that it then had a narrow outlet by which it communicated 
with the sea, from which it is still separated only by a narrow 
isthmus of sand: but the information of Herodotus concern- 
ing these countries is far,too vague for us to rely upon it as 
proving the extent of the changes that have taken place since 
his time. It must be added that the Lesser Syrtis is correctly 
described by Scylax, who wrote only about a century after our 
historian. 

§ 21. We have seen that Herodotus evidently possessed very 
imperfect information concerning the portion of Africa ex- 
tending from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, though it 
was the part of the continent which was best known to later 
geographers. But he has preserved to us one curious piece of 
information concerning the trade of the Carthaginians with the 
regions beyond the Straits, which he derived (as he himself 
tells us) directly from Carthaginian informants.’ Outside the 
Columns of Hercules (he says) there was a district, inhabited 
by natives of Libyan race, which was frequented by Cartha- 
ginian merchants. These were accustomed, on arriving at the 
spot, to land their cargoes and set out their wares on the sea- 
shore: they then kindled a fire and retired to their ships. The 
natives were guided to the spot by the smoke, and after ex- 
amining the goods offered, deposited by them a quantity of 
gold, and retired in their turn into the interior. If the Car- 


° Thus he speaks in iv. 179 of Jason being driven among the shoals of Lake 
Tritonis before he saw the land. ® Note 8, p. 314. 1 Herodot. iv. 196. 
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thaginians on landing again were satisfied with the amount of 
gold offered, they took it and went away: if not, they again 
withdrew to their ships, till the natives had increased it to an 
amount that they deemed satisfactory. Thus was the traffic 
earried on, with mutual confidence, but without any direct 
communication between the two parties. 

No indication is furnished by Herodotus of the locality 
where this “dumb commerce” was carried on: but the fact 
of gold being the object of the trade leads to the inference 
that it was at a considerable distance towards the south, there 
being very little gold found north of the Sahara. The practice 
itself is found by modern travellers to exist in several countries 
of Africa, where the Moorish merchants have to deal with Negro 
tribes, who are probably afraid to show themselves for fear of 
being kidnapped as slaves.? 
~ The only point on the Atlantic coast of Africa which Hero- 
dotus mentions by name is Cape Soloeis, which he regarded as 
the most westerly point of the continent. Of this also he had 
doubtless heard from Carthaginian traders: but we must not 
assume that, because he was thus rendered familiar with the 
name, he had any definite idea of its true geographical position.” 
There is certainly no foundation for the supposition that he 
was acquainted with the island of Cerne, so well known to later 
writers, as one of the principal stations of the Carthaginian 
commerce on the shores of the Atlantic.* 

§ 22. In order to complete this review of the knowledge of 
the African continent possessed by Herodotus, it remains only 
to consider the very curious and important narrative upon which 
he founds his belief that it was surrounded by the ocean on the 
south, so that, as he expresses it, the Erythrean Sea (the Indian 
Ocean) and the Atlantic were one and the same. We have 
already seen that this was the prevalent idea in his time: 


2 See the account given by Captain | practice in his day on the west coast 
Lyon (Travels in Northern Africa, p. | of Africa (p. 100 in Ramusio, vol. 1.). 
149), and by Shaw (Travels, p. 239). 3 See Chap. VI. p. 163, note. 

Ca da Mosto also mentions a similar | + Note T, p. 316. 
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most, if not all, preceding geographers having assumed the 
notion of a circumfluent ocean, surrounding all the three con- 
tinents. This view however Herodotus rejected as not war- 
ranted by any credible testimony; but while he expresses his 
doubts of the existence of an ocean to the north of Europe and 
Asia, with regard to Africa, he says, no doubt can exist that 
it is surrounded by the sea (with the exception of the narrow 
isthmus of Suez) inasmuch as it had been circumnavigated by 
order of the Egyptian king, Necho.® 


SECTION 2.—Circumnavigation of Africa by Necho. 


§ 1. According to the information collected by the historian— 
the source of which he has unfortunately not indicated—the 
Egyptian monarch, who appears to have been a man of an 
enterprising character, and had previously made an attempt to 
connect the Nile by a canal with the Red Sea, having been 
foiled in this undertaking, turned his attention to warlike 
expeditions both by sea and land, and fitted out two fleets of 
triremes, one on the Mediterranean, the other at the head of 
the Red Sea, where he constructed docks, the remains of which 
were still visible in the time of Herodotus. At the same time 
he sent out a squadron of ships, manned by Pheenicians, with 
orders to sail round Africa, and return by way of the Pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean. These Pheenicians, setting 
out from the Red Sea, sailed along the southern ocean. When 
the autumn came on, they landed at the point of Libya where 
they found themselves for the time being, and having sown a 
crop of corn, waited there till it was ripe, reaped it, and then ` 


5 Herodot. iv. 42. A:Bun uèv yàp nào? | was the son of Psammetichus, and 
éwitThy odra mepipputos, wAhy oov aris | reigned from B.C. 610 to B.o, 594. He 
mpos Thv `Acinv ovpiCer, Nex@® Tov Aiyun- | therefore belonged to a period con- 
tlwy Basıaéos mpwroy r&v uers Tduev | cerning which Herodotus had good 
kataðétavrTos. historical information. 

® Id. ii. 158, 159. Necho, or Neco, 
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proceeded on their voyage. In this manner two whole years 
elapsed, and in the course of the third year, having doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules they returned in safety to Egypt.” 

Herodotus adds a circumstance, which, he says, “ appears to 
him incredible, but others may perhaps believe ”—that accord- 
ing to the report of the navigators, while sailing round Africa, 
they had the sun on their right hand. We now know that this 
must really have been the case, had the voyage been actually 
performed, however strange it appeared to Greek hearers, 
and there is no circumstance that has had so much weight 
in obtaining credence for the narrative in question as this 
very statement, which was regarded by Herodotus himself as 
unworthy of belief. 

§ 2. There are few questions in ancient history or geography 
that have been the subject of more discussion than the reality 
of this supposed circumnavigation. No doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that Herodotus has reported correctly the 
information he had received: and it is certain that he himself 
believed in the truth of the narrative, and looked upon it as 
establishing beyond a doubt the peninsular character of Africa, 
and the connection between the eastern and western oceans. 
But it was far from obtaining general credence in ancient 
times. Its authenticity was doubted by Posidonius as not 
attested by sufficient evidence,® and in this judgment Strabo 
concurs. Both these authors however believed in the geogra- 
phical fact that Africa was surrounded by the Ocean, though 
they doubted any one having ever actually sailed round it. 
Polybius on the other hand expresses doubts whether the sea 
was really continuous to the south of Africa,? and Ptolemy at 
a later period wholly disbelieved it: they must therefore have 
rejected as unworthy of credit the narrative reported by 
Herodotus. 


7 Herodot. iv. 42. authorities, that Posidonius (or Strabo) 
8 Posidonius ap. Strab. ii. p. 98. It | refers to the expedition as having been 
is worthy of notice as showing how | sent out by Darius. 
carelessly the ancients often cited their ° jii. 37. 
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Among modern writers on the contrary there has existed the 
greatest diversity of opinion. We now know with certainty 
that Herodotus and those who agreed with him in considering 
Africa as surrounded by the sea were geographically correct, 
and the possibility of the voyage cannot therefore be denied. 
But this is a very different question from that of its actual 
accomplishment. 

§ 3. Among those who have believed in the authenticity of 
the narrative, Major Rennell is undoubtedly the one who has 
done the most to support it. He has shown,’ 1. That the time 
allotted for the expedition was amply sufficient for its accom- 
plishment even according to the slow rate of ancient navigation 
—a point which it appears strange should ever have been 
contested ; 2. That from the time the voyagers passed Cape 
Guardafui (the north-eastern point of Africa) supposing them 
to have chosen the right season of the year, they would be 
favoured by the northern monsoon, as far as the southern tropic, 
and would also have a strong current in their favour the whole 
way round the Cape of Good Hope ;? 3. That along the western 
coast of Africa, so long as they were within the southern 
hemisphere, they would for the most part have been able to 
reckon upon a favourable wind, as well as a current to the 
northward. The combination of these circumstances un- 
doubtedly proves that the circumnavigation of the continent 
would be much more easily effected from the East than from 
the West; and thus tends to dispose of the argument against 
its probability that might be derived from the failure of other 
attempts made in the contrary direction (such as those of 
Hanno * and Sataspes), and from the very slow progress of the 
Portuguese discoveries in the same quarter. 


knowledge in this direction. 


1 Geography of Herodotus, pp. 672- 
714 


? It is remarkable, however, that the 
Arabian navigators in the middle ages, 
who undoubtedly visited the eastern 
coast of Africa as far south as Sofala, 
never passed beyond Cape Corrientes, 
which formed the extreme limit of their 


3 There is, however, no evidence 
that the voyage of Hanno was under- 
taken with any view to the circum- 
navigation of Africa. It is, indeed, 
frequently referred to by later writers 
as such an attempt, and is even de- 
scribed by Pliny as having accomplished 
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§ 4. At the same time it must be admitted that the enormous 
length of the voyage—so entirely out of proportion to all that 
we know of as accomplished in ancient times, either before or 
afterwards ; the difficulty of carrying provisions for such long 
intervals as would be required, notwithstanding the supposed 
halts for the sowing and reaping of successive harvests:* and’ 
the very imperfect account that appears to have been preserved 
of so important and remarkable an achievement—all contribute 
to raise a prima facie improbability against the whole story 
which it is difficult to surmount. 

The absence of all geographical details prevents the possi- 
bility of testing the truth of the narrative (as in the case of 
Hanno) by an examination of such statements. But it must 
be confessed that this total absence is in itself a suspicious 
circumstance. We do not know from whom Herodotus derived 
his information, whether from Pheenician merchants at Tyre,° 
or from the Egyptian priests: the latter is the more probable: 
but in either case it is singular that no single fact concerning 
the wild tribes with which the navigators must necessarily 
have come ın contact, no “ traveller’s tales ” about the marvels 
of such distant lands and the perils of so long a navigation, 
should have been preserved to the time of Herodotus, or have 
been known to his informants. 


it (); but the original narrative of | 


the voyage represents it only as under- 


taken for the purpose of founding | 


colonies along the west coast of Africa. 


the Phosnicians as repeating this ope- 


ration more than once, though Major | 


Rennell appears to have supposed it to 
have taken place only once. This is 
evident from the form of his expressions 
(mpocicxovres bv omelpecxov .. . Oepi- 
cavres ky Tov ofroy) as well as from the 
duration of the voyage. Such a mode 
of meeting the probable difficulty from 
want of provisions seems to have sug- 
gested itself naturally to ancient navi- 
gators, as we find Eudoxus, when pre- | 
paring for the cireumnavigation of | 


Africa, making arrangements to em- 
ploy the same expedient (Strab. ii. p. 
100). Hence it would naturally be 


| supplied, as a necessary incident, by 
t Herodotus undoubtedly conceived | 


those who believed in and reported the 
story. 

5 Herodotus certainly visited Tyre 
(see ii. 44); but, whether from the 
shortness of his stay or from some other 
cause, appears to have collected but _ 
little information there. At least we 
do not find him referring to the testi- 
mony of Tyrian or Pheenician inform- 
ants with regard to any geographical 
questions. The Carthaginians, whom 
he repeatedly cites, he may have met 
either at Tyre or at Cyrene. 
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§ 5. The one only exception to this total want of circum- 
stantial evidence is the fact reported by the navigators that in 
sailing round Libya they had the sun on their right hand. Such 
would undoubtedly have been the case if they had really pene- 
trated into the southern hemisphere; but as no Greek had ever 
done this, Herodotus—whose theoretical knowledge of astro- 
nomy was certainly of the vaguest description—was naturally 
led to reject the statement as incredible. In modern times on 
the contrary, it has been frequently regarded as the strongest 
proof in favour of the whole account. A recent translator of 
Herodotus even goes so far as to say that “few would have 
believed the Pheenician circumnavigation of Africa, had it not 
been for this discovery.” ° 

Yet it may well be doubted whether we are warranted in 
hastily assuming that such a statement must necessarily have 
been derived from personal observation. The Egyptian priests 
were well aware that the sun was vertical at Syene at the time 
of the summer solstice: and it was an inference so natural as 
to be almost inevitable that any one proceeding further south 
would have the sun to the north of him. The frequent inter- — 
course with Meroé would confirm this view. It is probable 
moreover that Phcenician navigators had already frequented 
the coasts of the Erythræan Sea, considerably to the south of 
the Tropic of Cancer: and even in the particular voyage in 
question—if we suppose that the narrative had any founda- 
tion in fact, and that an exploring expedition was really sent 
out by Necho, it would easily have attained to latitudes where 
the phenomenon in question might be observed during a part 
of the year. Nothing is more common than to have theoretical 
inferences converted into statements of fact; and if the in- 
formants of Herodotus supposed—as he himself undoubtedly 
did, in common with almost all the Greek geographers in later 
times—that the continent of Africa trended away rapidly to 
the west, from near the mouth of the Red Sea, the assumption 


6 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 35, note. 
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that navigators proceeding along its southern coast, from east 
to west, would have the tropical sun to the north of them (and 
therefore on their right hand) would certainly not require a 
greater amount of astronomical knowledge than was possessed 
at this period both by Egyptians and Pheenicians." 

On the other hand it is certainly remarkable that no notice 
is taken, or at least no mention preserved, of the change of 
seasons in the southern hemisphere—a circumstance which 
must have been the more strongly impressed upon the minds 
of the navigators from its intimate connection with the choice 
of times for halting, with the purpose of sowing and reaping 
corn for their own supply.’ Nor is anything said of other 
changes in the celestial appearances, such as the disappearance 
of the Great Bear and the pole-star, by which the Pheenicians 
were accustomed to steer, and the loss of which must therefore 
have been a source of great perplexity to them in the southern 
hemisphere. It may be said indeed, that the extreme concise- 
ness of the narrative, as reported by Herodotus, renders all 
such’ negative arguments of little value: but unfortunately it is 
that very brevity, which, by depriving us of all incidental 
corroboration, leaves us simply to choose between the bare 
statement of the fact on the one side, and its great intrinsic 
improbability on the other. 

Of course the statement of Herodotus, that the fleet returned 
by way of the Pillars of Hercules, would be conclusive evidence 
that it had really sailed round Africa; if we could rely upon 
its accuracy. Butif we suppose the story to have acquired 
general currency, it would be readily seen that this must have 


7 Mr. Cooley’s remarks on this sub- | rally have been introduced by Hero- 
ject (in his edition of Larcher’s Notes | dotus himself in relating the story he 
on Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 30) are cer- | had heard. But the arrangements of 
tainly well-founded. See also Mr. | the voyagers for this object must have 
Blakesley’s note to the passage, iv. 42. | been so materially influenced by the 

è It is perhaps stretching this argu- | changes of the seasons, both in the 
ment too far to lay much stress (as has | southern hemisphere and in the tropics, 
been done by M. Gosselin) upon the | that it is difficult to understand how 
mention of autumn (dxws è yivorro | they could accommodate themselves to 
POivérwpov) as the season for sowing | these alterations, without any previous 
their corn: such a phrase might natu- | knowledge to guide them. 
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been the case, and such a fact would naturally be added by 
one of the successive narrators of the tale. 

§ 6. The argument derived from the total neglect of this 
voyage and the important discovery supposed to have been 
thus made, in subsequent times, till it came to be totally dis- 
believed by the most judicious ancient geographers—an argu- 
ment on which great stress has been laid by some modern 
writers, is certainly far from conclusive. Similar instances 
may be cited in comparatively recent times. Major Rennell 
has pointed out that the discovery of the eastern coast of New 
Holland, generally attributed to Captain Cook, had really 
been made by a Dutch voyager near 150 years before; a 
circumstance wholly unknown to the great navigator, as well 
as to all his contemporaries.? A still more striking instance 
(probably unknown to Major Rennell himself) was that of the 
discovery of the continent of North America under the name 
of “ Vinland ” by the Northmen in the eleventh century—a 
discovery which had been entirely forgotten, until it was 
brought to light again in our own days. 

The expedition sent out by Necho—if we are to believe that 
the narrative had any foundation at all—was intended solely 
for the purpose of settling the geographical question, and 
resembled in this respect the voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, 
who explored the Erythrean Sea by order of Darius. The 
great length of time employed would in itself be sufficient 
to deter future navigators from attempting to follow the 
example for commercial purposes; and the discovery, even if 
it were really made, would not have had the effect of opening 
out a new commercial route to other lands. 

The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese, in the 
fifteenth century, was accomplished with a view to arriving in 


° Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, | discovered by the Portuguese at a still 
p.714. See also Major’s Prince Henry | earlier period, though never recorded 
the Navigator, p. 442. From the re- | in an authentic form, or at least in 
searches of this recent writer it appears | such a form as to attract general at- 
clear that a considerable portion of the | tention. 
coasts of Australia had been actually | 
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India ; and the result fully justified the importance attached 
to it on that account. No such prize would reward the 
Phoenician voyagers, or lead other navigators to follow in their 
track. Yet it certainly seems strange that they should not 
have held sufficient intercourse with the natives to discover 
the great abundance of gold existing among them, either on 
the coasts of Mozambique or those of Guinea; and gold was 
undoubtedly, in ancient, even more than in modern, times, 
the attraction which none could resist.’ 

§ 7. On the whole it may be said that the alleged voyage of 
the Phoenicians under Necho is one of those statements that 
cannot be disproved, or pronounced to be absolutely impossible ; 
but that the difficulties and improbabilities attending it are so 
great that they cannot reasonably be set aside without better 
evidence than the mere statement of Herodotus, upon the 
authority of unknown informants” We have abundant evi- 
dence in later times how easily such reports were got up and 
believed—as in the case of Eudoxus of Cyzicus (which we shall 
have occasion to consider hereafter), and the Indians, who were 
reported by Cornelius Nepos to have circumnavigated the 
north of Asia and Europe from the Hrythrean Sea to the 
Baltic (!); and we shall see that in the case of Hanno, an 
expedition which did not really advance as far south as the 
Equator was magnified into a complete circumnavigation of 
Africa.* 

§ 8. Herodotus, however, did not rest his belief in the 
peninsular character of Africa solely upon the history of this 
expedition, conclusive as he deemed it. “Necho (he tells us) 
was the first to prove it; but besides this (he adds) the Cartha- 
ginians assert the same thing.” Whether they based their 


1 Hence the name of Cape of Good 2 Sofala, on the coast of Mozambique, 
Hope, which was given to the southern | was during the middle ages the tract 
promontory of Africa by John I., king | from which the Arabian traders derived 
of Portugal, in anticipation “of the | their principal supply of gold. 
realization of the long-coveted passage 3 Note V, p. 317. 

“a moni (Majors Prince Henry, p. i * See the next Chapter. 
-) 
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belief upon any alleged discoveries of their own, he has un- 
fortunately left uncertain, though it appears probable that 
they did so.” But the historian breaks off abruptly to tell us 
of another attempt to circumnavigate Africa, which did not 
prove successful, and leaves us in the dark as to what the 
Carthaginians may have really accomplished.® 

§ 9. The unsuccessful attempt, just adverted to, is thus 
related by Herodotus.” Sataspes, a Persian nobleman of high 
rank, having incurred the displeasure of Xerxes, and been 
condemned to death by that monarch, was allowed, at the 
intercession of his mother, to obtain a respite of his sentence 
on condition of sailing round the African continent. For this 
purpose he went down to Egypt, and having there obtained a 
ship and a crew, he set sail for the Pillars of Hercules. After 
passing through the Straits, he doubled the Libyan headland 
of Cape Soloeis, and proceeded from thence towards the south 
for a long distance. But after a voyage of many months, 
having passed over a vast extent of sea, and finding it still 
stretch farther and farther before him, he made up his mind 
to return. According to his report, the coast, at the farthest 
point which he was able to reach was inhabited by a race of 
men of dwarfish stature, who were clad in dresses made of 


5 Mr. Rawlinson indeed translates 
the passage of Herodotus (iv. 43) as 
distinctly asserting that “the Cartha- 
ginians, according to their own account, 
made the voyage:” and Mr. Blakesley 
also understands the words in the same 
sense. But it seems to me clear that 
the true meaning of the passage is ot7w 
uev abry (h AiBbn) éyvdac0n Tò TpaTov 
(sc. wepipputos odra) pera è Kapxn- 
ddviol eiat of Aéyovtes (SC. TEpippyToy 
elvai). This is the proposition that he 
sets out with asserting (iv. 42), and 
that all the other statements are in- 
tended toconfirm. He would probably 
have proceeded to tell us the grounds 


on which the Carthaginians based their 
confidence, had he not unfortunately 

been led away (as in so many other | 
passages in his history) by the love of | 


digression to recount the voyage of 
Sataspes, who did not succeed in cir- 
cumnavigating Africa. This account 
he had probably heard at Samos, 
whither the eunuch of Sataspes had 
fled with his treasures. It is certainly 
a mistake to suppose, as Larcher and 
Ukert have done, that it was this his- 
tory of Sataspes, which Herodotus had 
heard from the Carthaginians. The 
words emel Satdumns ye ... ov Tepl- 
émAwre AiBinv, êr abtd TovTo meuphels 
are conclusive on this point. 

6 This is the more to be regretted, 
as there is great probability that their 
views were founded on the voyage of 
Hanno, concerning which we have 
authentic information from another 
quarter. 

7 iv. 43, 
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leaves of the palm-tree. They were a harmless race, dwelling 
in towns and possessing cattle, but fled to- the mountains on 
the approach of the strangers. He further alleged, as a reason 
why he did not continue his voyage, that his ship stuck fast, 
and would not advance any farther. But this account, which 
Herodotus himself appears to have considered a mere pretence, 
did not satisfy Xerxes, who ordered the unfortunate voyager 
to be executed, as having failed in his enterprise. 

Whatever may have been the real cause of his return, it is 
clear that Sataspes, by attempting the circumnavigation from 
the west encountered difficulties and delays which would not 
have presented themselves had he taken the contrary direction ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt that he had advanced far 
enough to the south to come in contact with the negro tribes, 
beyond the great desert, who were comparatively civilized, 
having fixed abodes and dwelling in towns. Beyond this it is 
impossible to form any safe conclusion from such a meagre 
narrative. 

8 This is a favourite excuse, or fancy, | preventing their continuing their voy- 
with timid voyagers in all ages. The | ages beyond Sofala around the Cape of 


game reason was alleged by the Ara- | Good Hope. 
bian navigators in the middle ages, as 
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NOTE A, p. 263. 


USE OF CAMELS. 


Mr. Kenrick (Ancient Egypt, vol. i. p. 76) notices the “almost 
insurmountable” difficulty of traversing the Sahara before the 
introduction of the camel, ‘‘ which never appears in the monuments 
of the Pharaonic times:” and he adds in a note; “ We have such 
ample representations of Egyptian life, that if the camel had been 
naturalized there as a beast of burden, it must have occurred in the 
paintings.” 

Herodotus tells us that the Arabians brought camels laden with 
water-skins to supply the army of Cambyses on its march through 
the desert from Syria into Egypt (iii. 9). But notwithstanding 
this, they do not appear to have ever come into use among the 
Egyptians. Quintus Curtius indeed mentions their employment 
by Alexander the Great during his march to the Oasis of Ammon 
(iv. 30, § 12), but this appears to have been quite an isolated 
instance: and strange as it appears to us, it seems to be a well- 
established fact that the use of camels was practically unknown in 
Africa until after the Mahomedan conquest. (See the dissertation 
by Ritter, in his Erdkunde von Asien, vol. viii. part ii. pp. 705-710.) 

Hence the accounts given by Heeren? and by Mr. Hoskins?! of 
the supposed extent of the commerce of Meroé in very ancient 
times, which are based throughout upon the supposition of its being 
a centre from which large caravans of camels traversed the deserts 
in all directions, are almost wholly illusory. 


NOTE B, p. 263. 
DISTANCES ON THE NILE. 


Yet even in regard to this part of the Nile his notions of the 
distances are very inaccurate. So much time and ingenuity have 


® African Nations, vol. i. pp. 430-472, ' Travels in Ethiopia, 4to, Lond. 1835. 
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been spent in endeavouring to reconcile or explain the statements 
of ancient writers with regard to distances, in countries which 
were very imperfectly known, that it is important to observe how — 
widely the statements of Herodotus differ from the truth, even in a 
country so well known as Egypt, which he had himself visited, and 
where there is no possibility of error as to the localities. Herodotus 
tells us in one passage that the distance from Heliopolis to the sea 
is 1500 stadia exactly Gi. 7), which would be equal to 150 geo- 
graphical miles, or about 173 English miles: while in another 
passage (ii. 9), though apparently referring to the same computa- 
tion, he allows only 1260 stadia for the same interval. The actual 
distance to the old Sebennytic mouth of the Nile—the nearest of 
the three, and therefore certainly the one that we should naturally 
suppose to be meant—is, according to Sir G. Wilkinson, only about 
110 English miles, following the course of the river. If on the 
other hand we suppose the distance to be reckoned from the Canopic 
mouth, which was that generally resorted to by the Greeks, the 
distance would be about 150 miles, a tolerable: approach to the 
truth: but the necessity of having recourse to this supposition in 
itself shows the vagueness of such estimates, considered as geo- 
graphical data. i 

Again, the distances above Heliopolis, where no such ambiguity 
can arise, are equally overstated. Thus Herodotus reckons the 
distance from Heliopolis up the river to Thebes at 81 Egyptian 
schæni or 4860 stadia, equal to about 552 English miles, and that 
from Thebes to Elephantine at 1800 stadia, or more than 206 
English miles. But the former distance (according to Sir G. Wil- 
kinson) is really only 421 English miles, and the latter does not 
exceed 124 miles. 

The source of his error is in this instance not difficult to discover. 
The distances are doubtless given by him according to the estimates 
of the Egyptian boatmen, who would express them in schent(cxoivor), 
as indeed Herodotus himself does in several passages: and these he 
reduced into stadia, at the rate of 60 stadia to the schcene (ii. 6). 
But this Egyptian measure was, as we learn from Strabo (who had 
himself made the voyage up the Nile), a very vague and unsettled 
one, varying, he assures us, from 30 to 120 stadia. (Strab. xvii. c. 1, 
§ 24, p. 804). No doubt the distances were in fact merely estimated, 
not measured at all: and this glaring instance sufficiently shows us 


how little such estimates are to be relied on. 
On the other hand it is remarkable that Herodotus reckons it 
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only nine days’ voyage up the river from Heliopolis to Thebes, 
probably speaking from his own experience: but such a passage is 
unusually rapid, and twenty days is not more than “a fair average 
passage” from Cairo to Thebes. (Wilkinson’s Handbook for Egypt, 
Do Zo 

~M be added that his enormous exaggeration concerning the 
size of the Lake Mceris, which he describes as 3600 stadia (360 
geographical miles) in circumference (ii. 149), while according to 
the recent careful investigations of M. Linant de Bellefonds, cited 
by Parthey (Zur Erdkunde des Alten Aegyptens, p. 511), it could never 
have exceeded 48 to 50 geographical miles in circuit, shows how 
little dependence can be placed on such estimates: even where, 
as in this instance, Herodotus had himself visited the locality. 


NOTE ©, p. 264. 
THE DODECASCHGNUS. 


Herodotus tells us that this part of the navigation, requiring 
the boats to be dragged by main force up the rapids, continued for 
12 scheni (equal to 720 stadia); this required four days on account 
of the rapidity of the current and the consequent slowness of pro- 
gress. This distance of 12 schceni from Tachompso to Syene or 
Elephantine is confirmed by an inscription of the time of Tiberius, 
discovered at Philæ : it afterwards gave name to a district called 
the Dodecaschoenus (Awdexécxowos), which occupied precisely this 
portion of the valley of the Nile. (Ptolemy, Geography, iv. 5, § 74.) 
The error of Herodotus appears to have arisen from his confounding 
the interval thus designated with that of the rapids, and sup- 
posing the difficulties of navigation to extend equally through the 
whole distance. 

In other respects his description of the rapids themselves, and the 
mode of passing them, is very correct, and presents a striking con- 
trast to the absurd fables current on the subject in later times. 
The First Cataract, as it is commonly called, is in fact merely a 
succession of rapids: the entire descent in a space of five miles being 
only 80 feet. (Kenrick’s Egypt, p. 31.) 

The Tachompso of Herodotus appears in Ptolemy (J. c.) under the 
form of Metacompso, which he places opposite to Pselcis, a well- 
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known locality, the ruins of which are still visible at Dakkeh. But 
Herodotus was misinformed as to the size of the island, there being 
nothing in this part of the Nile but mere islets. 


NOTE D, p. 266. 


THE AUTOMOLI. 


There seems no doubt that these Automoli of Herodotus, whom 
he mentions only by this Greek form of their name, are the same 
people noticed by Eratosthenes and several later writers under 
the name of the Sembrite or Sebrite, to whom a similar origin 
is ascribed: and the data furnished by these writers enable us 
to place them with reasonable certainty in the region of the mo- 
dern Sennaar, in 13° to 14° N. latitude: and about twenty days’ 
journey above Meroé. (See this subject fully discussed by St. 
Martin, Le Nord de l Afrique dans l'Antiquité, pp. 24-29), and by 
Mr. Cooley (Ptolemy and the Nile, pp. 20-23); a work with which 
the French author seems to have been unacquainted.) It is impos- 
sible to account for the enormous exaggeration of the distance by 
Herodotus, except from the tendency to vague overstatements com- 
mon in speaking of ail remote and imperfectly known regions. -The 
contrast it presents with the accuracy of his information concerning 
Meroé is an instructive example of the difference in the value of his 
statements according to the nature of his materials—a distinction 
which cannot be too carefully borne in mind in discussing the 
statements of ancient writers on geography. 


NOTE E, p. 266. 


DISTANCES ON THE UPPER NILE. 


This is a very fair approximation to the truth. Tuimosthenes, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus, also estimated the distance 
from Syene to Meroé at 60 days’ journey, but whether by land or 
by water is not stated (Plin. H. N. vi. c. 99, § 183). The 
distances given by Herodotus in detail give only 56 days, viz., 
4 days for the ascent of the rapids, 40 days by land, and 12 more 
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by water to Meroé: but the omission is obviously to be supplied by 
the supposed lake, and the navigation thence to the beginning of 
the upper rapids. This would correspond with the interval between 
Dakkeh and the second cataract at Wady Halfa, which must always 
have been the point at which voyagers up the Nile quitted their 
boats and took to travelling by land. The navigation in this part 
being unimpeded, the distance might probably be accomplished 
without difficulty in four days. 


NOTE F, p. 266. 
COURSE OF THE NILE FROM WEST TO EAST. 


Niebuhr is almost the only writer upon the subject who has seen 
the necessity of applying the words of Herodotus (pée òè da’ éowepys 
Te Kal HAlov Svopéwv, ii. 81) to the course of the river from the 
country of the Automoli to Elephantine.? But Valckenaer, in a 
note to Herodotus (ii. 84), understands and explains the words in 
the same sense: “ Supra Æigyptum fluit ab Occidente.” Unless we 
thus understand them, the comparison of the course of the Nile with 
that of the Ister becomes quite unintelligible: for there would be 
no reason to assign to it this long course from the west. Colonel 
Leake and Mr. Rawlinson both translate the passage as if Herodotus 
had meant to say that at that point—the farthest to which it was 
known with certainty, the river came from the west, though up to 
the land of the Automoli it had had a course from south to north. 
But Herodotus would surely have given some clearer intimation of 
such a marked change in its direction had such been his meaning. 
The passage as it stands at present (wéxpe pév vuv Tecoépwv penvov 
mddov Kat 6500 ywooKeras 6 Nethos mápeé rod év Aiyirrwpevparos ... - 
fée è ax’ éorépys Te Kal ŅAlov duopéwv), certainly seems intended to 
convey the same idea as we find elsewhere more distinctly expressed 
in the case of the Borysthenes, the sources of which were also 
unknown—a passage in all respects very parallel to the one now 
under consideration : péxps év vuv Téspov xópov, és Tov Teacwepaxovra. 
hpepéov mÀóos ori, ywooKerar pewy dxd Bopéw àvéuov (iv. 53). In 
both cases the natural interpretation of the words seems to be that 


2 Geogr. of Herodotus, pp. 15, 20. 
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the general direction of the course of the river is meant, not merely 
its direction at the farthest point indicated. 

It is singular that almost all the commentators conceive Hero- 
dotus to have assumed this westerly origin of the Nile, m con- 
sequence of the story of the Nasamonians. It appears to me that 
the course of his reasoning was just the converse. He knew, or 
supposed he knew, that the Nile in the upper part of its course, as 
far as it was known, came from the west. Beyond that, he says, 
no one knew anything about it. But when he hears of these Nasa- 
monians having discovered a great river, with crocodiles in it, flowing 
from the west, he immediately concludes that that river can be no 
other than the Nile; an inference natural enough from the data 
that he possessed. 


NOTE G, p. 268. 


SUPPOSED SOURCES OF THE NILE. 


The only exception was a tale told him by a certain priest, who 
was registrar of the sacred property in the temple of Athena at 
Sais in Lower Egypt, which Herodotus justly rejects as utterly 
unworthy of credit (ii. 28). According to this fable the real source 
of the Nile was just on the frontiers of Egypt, between Syene and 
Elephantine, where there were two mountains with sharply-peaked 
summits, called Crophi and Mophi, and between the two was an 
unfathomable abyss, from which arose the waters that were the 
real sources of the Nile, one half of which flowed towards the 
north into Egypt, the other half towards the south into Ethiopia. 
He added, that the abyss had been found to be unfathomable by 
Psammetichus, who had in vain attempted to sound its depths 
with a rope many thousand fathoms in length; a circumstance 
which, Herodotus justly observes, if the fact was true, might be 
accounted for by the violence of the eddy at this point, occasioned 
by the passage of the river between the two mountains. 

It is unnecessary to point out the absurdity of a story, which 
represents the Nile above Syene as flowing towards Ethiopia instead 
of from it; but it is certain that traces of the same idea—whether 
really of Egyptian origin, or in consequence of its being told by 
Herodotus—are found current at a later period. Thus when Ger- 
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manicus visited Egypt in the reign of Tiberius, he was shown the 
unfathomable abyss in question; and Seneca alludes to it as 
regarded by the natives as the source of the Nile (Tacit. Annal. ii. 
61; Seneca, Quest. Nat. iv. 2). Herodotus, however, appears to 
have heard nothing of it, when he himself ascended the river as 
far as Hlephantine, and it was doubtless on his return to Lower 
Egypt that he first heard the tale from the priest at Sais, so that 
he had no opportunity of making enquiries on the spot. 

It is certainly hard upon Herodotus that he has been frequently 
censured, both in ancient aud modern times (Strabo, xvii. p. 819; 
Mure’s History of Greek Literature, vol. iv. p. 387), for his credulity 
in relating such a story as this, though he in fact cites it only to 
express his utter disbelief of it, and thought the priest was making 
game of him (€uorye male eddxee Pdpevos eidévar arpexéws). But, 
as often happens in similar cases, an idea once started, however 
absurd, found supporters who attempted to give it a rational 
interpretation, and it was doubtless the tale told by Herodotus, 
which gave rise to the theory, found in some of the Arabic writers, 
of two Niles taking their rise together, and the one flowing to the 
north, the other to the south. But they judiciously placed these 
sources beyond the limits of their own positive knowledge. 

It was probably this last theory, combined with a very confused 
and imperfect recollection of the passage in Herodotus, that led an 
eminent traveller in our own time to look for “ the fountains of Hero- 
dotus” in the interior of the continent, far south of the Equator; 
forgetting that the “ fountains ” as described to the historian were 
to be found between Syene and Elephantine, within the confines of 
Egypt itself! (Livingstone’s Last Journals, vol. ii. pp. 50, 169.) 


NOTE H, p. 271. ” 


EXPEDITION OF THE NASAMONIANS. 


This view is maintained by Colonel Leake, in a paper published 
in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. ii. p. 1-28, as well 
as by Major Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 432, 4to edit.), in whose 


* The substance of this paper has been reproduced by Mr. E. B. James in the 
article Nigger in Dr. Smith’s Diet. of Ancient Geography, vol. ii. p. 428. : 
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time, however, the geography of Central Africa was still very 
imperfectly known. It is strongly opposed by Mr. Cooley (in 
his edition of Larcher’s Notes on Herodotus, vol. i. p. 241), who 
contends that the river could be no other than the Yeou, the main 
river of Bornou, and regards itas “in the highest degree improbable” 
that the Nasamonians should have reached the Quorra, or river of 
Timbuctoo. But, without insisting too closely upon the direction 
assigned by Herodotus, it must be admitted that we do less violence 
to his statement by supposing them to have travelled in a south- 
westerly direction, than due south, which they must have done in 
order to reach Bornou. And with regard to the distance to be 
traversed, supposing them to set out from Fezzan, which is 
admitted by both hypotheses, the distance to be traversed before 
reaching the river of Bornou is not less than 12 degrees of latitude 
or 720 G. miles, as measured in a direct line on the map; while 
that to the nearest point of the Quorra hardly exceeds 900 G. miles. 
Supposing the one journey to be possible, it is difficult to say that 
the difference is such as to render the other impossible. 

The theory of M. de St. Martin, which agrees in substance with: 
that of M. Walckenaer, that the Nasamonians never crossed the 
great Sahara at all, but that the river visited by them was only. 
the river of Wargla, to the south of Mount Atlas,* appears to me 
to satisfy none of the conditions of the problem. There is no 
permanent river there, but a mere wadi, with a lake, which becomes 
a mere bed of salt in the summer; there could never have been 
crocodiles in such a stream, nor could the inhabitants have 
been materially different from the other Libyan races. The oasis 
of Wargla is indeed exactly one of those described by Herodotus 
as situated in the “ belt of sand ;” the broad expanse of the desert 
stretches out from thence both to the south and west.6 It was this 
desert that he conceived the Nasamonians to have crossed; and 
there appears no afternative, but either to believe that they had 
really done so, or to reject the whole story as a fiction. Even if 
we adopt the latter course, it seems difficult to account for it 
without supposing that some vague rumour of the existence of such 
a river in the interior of the continent had reached the tribes on 
the sea-coast. 


* St. Martin, Le Nord de V Afrique | T Afrique Septentrionale, p. 358. 
dans VAntiquité, pp. 16-20; Walck- 5 See the description of it in Mr. 
enaer, Recherches Géographiques sur | Tristram’s Great Sahara, p. 218. 
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NOTE I, p. 271. 
DIFFICULTY OF COMMUNICATION WITH INTERIOR. 


It has indeed been assumed by several modern writers, more 
especially by Heeren, that the caravan trade of Central Africa 
must always havo been substantially the same; and that as there 
are now, and have been ever since the middle ages, frequented 
caravan routes from Tripoli by Fezzan to Bornou, and again from 
Morocco to Timbuctoo and the regions on the Niger, similar com- 
munications must have existed in ancient times. But there seems 
no doubt that the existing system of caravan trade dates only from 
the introduction of Islamism into Africa. It was the Arabs who 
first introduced the camel into Northern Africa, and without camels 
any extensive intercourse with the interior was impossible. The 
Negro races have never shown any disposition to avail themselves 
of this mode of transport, and at the present day the commerce of 
the interior is carried on almost entirely by Moorish, that is, by 
Mohammedan, traders. The spread of Islamism has doubtless led 
to increased communication from another cause, the necessity for 
the Mohammedan inhabitants of the outlying and detached regions 
of the continent to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Even in the 
most flourishing times of the Carthaginians they do not appear to 
have made any use of camels; and as late as the days of Strabo the 
communications with the tribes of Western Africa who dwelt 
beyond the Sahara were scanty and irregular. In the time of 
Herodotus there is certainly no indication that either the Cartha- 
ginians or the Greeks of the Cyrenaica had any commercial inter- 
course with the regions beyond the Great Desert. 

Heeren indeed dwells more especially upon the traffic in gold, 
and gold dust, which he supposes to have attracted the merchants 
of antiquity, as it has done the Moorish traders in later times, to 
brave the perils of the desert, on the north side of which, as he 
justly observes, little or no gold is to be found.’ But there is in fact 
no indication to be found in Herodotus, that gold was brought from 


€ Strabo, xvii. p. 828. The Pharu- | skius of water under the bellies of their 
sians (as he tells us), whom ke con- | horses” in order to cross the desert; a 
sidered as dwelling beyond the great | remarkable proof of the shifts by which 
desert in Western Libya, held only | they endeavoured to supply the want 
rare and occasional intercourse with | of camels. 
the inhabitants of Mauritania, “tying 7 African Nations, vol. i. p. 183. 


Mi 
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the interior of Libya at all. It was indeed supposed to be found in 
fabulous abundance among the Macrobian Ethiopians, who dwelt 
on the southern sea (iii. 17), but all that is related of them has an 
air of mere fable. The historian also describes in detail the trade 
in gold carried on by the Carthaginians with the tribes beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules on the shores of the western Ocean, but no trace 
is to be found of the existence of any such trade by land with the 
interior of the continent. 


NOTE K, p. 276. 
ERRONEOUS POSITION ASSIGNED TO CARTHAGE. 


Strabo supposed the parallel of Carthage to be only 1000 stadia 
(100 G. miles) to the north of that of Alexandria, and the inner- 
most bight of the Great Syrtis to be less than 2000 stadia south of 
Carthage. The real difference is not less than six degrees and 
three-quarters of latitude, or more than 400 G. miles. Even Ptolemy 
fell into a similar error, and placed Carthage less than two degrees 
to the north of Alexandria. The influence of this error upon their 
conception of the geography of the Mediterranean will have to be 
considered hereafter: but its effect upon that of the interior of 
Africa was to bring the land of the Garamantes (Fezzan) nearly on. 
a parallel with that of the Getulians, the Biledulgerid of the Arabs : 
a change which must be carefully borne in mind in discussing the 
views of Herodotus upon the subject. 


NOTE L, p. 276. 
THE OASES. 


The name Oasis or Auasis, which is of Egyptian origin, is not, 
indeed, found in Herodotus in this sense: it was probably first 
introduced by the Alexandrian writers, and was already familiar 
to Strabo. Herodotus in one passage speaks of an expedition sent 
by Cambyses against a city Oasis, where the capital of the Great 
Oasis, west of Thebes, is undoubtedly meant (iii. 26), but he does 
not seem to have had any idea of the term otherwise than as a 
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proper name, Even at the present day the spot thus designated is 
commonly known as “el Wah,” “ the Oasis,” in contradistinction to 
all others. i 


NOTE M, p. 277. 


SYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF OASES. 


This tendency to symmetry and regularity is not peculiar to 
Herodotus. The Arabian geographers, and the Arabs of the present 
day, commonly reckon “ten days journey” from one of these 
halting-places to another, with little reference to the exact dis- 
tance. The journey from the Oasis of Ammon (Siwah) to that of 
Augila is, in fact, just about ten days’ journey, and this was pro- 
bably the one best known to Herodotus, from the proximity of 
these two stations to the Cyrenaica. Edrisi, in his geographical 
work, reckons ten days’ journey from Aujilah to Zala, and again 
ten days more to Zawilah, which was in his. time the capital of 
Fezzan. 

It must be remarked also that no allowance is made for the extent 
of the Oases themselves, though these in several instances occupy 
a district of considerable size, and that of Fezzan spreads out into 
an extensive region. Herodotus, indeed, appears to have regarded 
the “hill of salt,” which he supposed to exist in each case, as the 
centre of the habitable district around it, and took no account of 
the extent of the latter. 


NOTE N, p. 278. 


CONFUSION OF GREAT OASIS AND THAT OF AMMON. 


This appears to me by far the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
But with their usual unwillingness to admit that Herodotus can 
have made a mistake, several writers have suggested that an inter- 
mediate station has fallen. out of the text, and that the route he has 
traced lay through the Great and Little Oasis to that of Ammon. 
It is not impossible that this may have been the case with regard 
to his original information, but there is no room to doubt the accu- 
racy of the text of Herodotus as it stands: and this must be taken 
therefore as correctly representing his view of the matter. In like 
manner Heeren has suggested that another station may have been 
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omitted between Augila and the Garamantes, the real distance 
being nearly double that indicated by Herodotus. But, as Niebuhr 
justiy observes, the soundness of the text in all these passages 
admits of no doubt: and we have only to deal with them as we find 
them. Whether the original error lay with Herodotus or his 
informants, it is impossible for us now to determine. 

It is, however, not improbable that the confusion in this instance 
may have arisen from the circumstance that the same Egyptian 
deity, whom Herodotus calls the Theban Zeus, and who was 
generally known to the Greeks as Zeus Ammon, had a temple also 
in the Great Oasis. Herodotus may have obtained his information 
concerning this temple at Thebes, while his accounts of the true 
Ammonium—the Oasis of Siwah—were almost certainly collected 
at Cyrene. Under these circumstances it seems not unlikely that 
he may have confused the two. | 

It must be added that his account of the expedition sent by Cam- 
byses against the Ammonians (iii. 25, 26) is based upon the same 
misconception, as he represents the king as first detaching the 
troops for that purpose from Thebes: though the Ammonians really 
lay much nearer to Memphis, and nearest of all to the Lake Meeris. 
In this narrative, however, he clearly separates the Oasis, where 
the city of that name was situated, from the Ammonium, It was in 
the sandy desert between the two that the army perished. 

That Herodotus should have fallen into error as to the true 
geographical position of the Oasis of Ammon is not surprising. 
Even Ptolemy—as M. Parthey has pointed out—brought it down 
much too far south, so as to make it almost precisely equidistant 
from Memphis and from Thebes. (Parthey, Die Oase des Ammon, 
p- 148: and see hig map.) 


NOTE O, p. 280. 
THE ATLANTES OF HERODOTUS. 


Mr Tristram suggests that the description of Mount Atlas as 
given by Herodotus may have arisen, in part at least, from con- 
fused accounts of Mount Zaghouan, the only conspicuous isolated 
mountain in the Regency of Tunis. (The Great Sahara, p. 77.) 
But Mount Zaghouan is situated far to the north of the line of oases 
which we are following, in the “inhabited district” of Herodotus 
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and among the agricultural Libyans. It is quite clear that, 
according to the conception of Herodotus, the belt of sand in 
which these oases were situated extended continuously in a 
straight line to the western ocean (iv. 181, 185), and had nothing 
to do with the caravan routes to Carthage. Such a chain of oases, 
with or without salt rocks and hills, might, in fact, be traced 
throughout the whole tract: but his information concerning it was 
evidently of the vaguest description. Still the name of Atlas and 
the Atlantes certainly seems to indicate a connection—however 
confused and imperfectly understood—with the far-famed Mount 
Atlas, of which the name at least was so familiar to the Greeks. 
At the same time the name, whether Greek or Phoenician, was cer- 
tainly not of indigenous origin, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether the description of this semi-fabulous mountain was 
not transferred by the Greck traders to a mountain of the interior, 
with which it had no real connection, on account of the name 
Atlantes (or some native form resembling it), which they had met 
with in that part of the country. 

It is certain at least that Herodotus did not himself conceive 
these Atlantes as being situated in the neighbourhood of the 
Ocean: as he distinctly tells us that the ridge or belt of sand was 
continued beyond them to the Pillars of Hercules, and the region 
outside of them (dujxer Ò dv 4 òppún pexpe “Hpaxrdéwv orydéwy, kal Tò 
é£w tovréwy, iv. 185), but that he is not able to give the names 
of the stations; thus implying clearly that he supposed there was 
room for more than one of them. 


NOTE P, p. 284. 
THE LOTOPHAGI. 


Scylax extends the name of the Lotophagi to the inhabitants of 
the whole coast, between the two Syrtes, from the river Cinyps to 
the commencement of the Lesser Syrtis (§ 110, ed. Müller). But 
he describes the island, to which he gives the name of Brachion, 
though it is certainly the same with the Meninx of later writers, 
as particularly abundant in the fruit. Polybius, who visited the 
region in person, has left us a particular account of the lotus-tree 
and its fruit, which evidently excited great interest among the 
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Greeks, on account of its connection with the Homeric fable. 
(Polyb. xii. 2.) 

The tree in question (the Rhamnus Lotus, or Zizyphns Lotus of 
botanists) is still found in abundance on the island of Djerba, or 
Gerba (the Meninx of Strabo and Ptolemy), and its fruit is still 
used as an article of diet by the Arabs, though modern travellers 
are far from finding in it the attraction that operated so powerfully 
on the companions of Ulysses (Barth, Wanderungen in Nord-Afrika, 
p. 262; Guérin, Voyage Archéologique dans la Régence de Tunis, 
vol. i. p. 206). They, however, speak in the highest terms of the 
beauty and fertility of the island, which is called by Barth “a 
terrestrial paradise,” a circumstance which may have contributed 
to its being selected by tradition as the abode of “the dreamy 
lotus-eaters.” 


NOTE Q, p. 286. 


THE RIVER CINYPS. 


The river Cinyps of Herodotus, which is mentioned also by 
Scylax and the later geographers, can be certainly identified with the 
little stream called Wadi Quaam (but known also by various other 
Arabic appellations), which flows into the sea a few miles to the 
east of Lebdeh (Leptis). The plain on both sides of it, extending 
from Lebdeh to Mesarata, though now uncultivated, is still remark- 
able for its natural fertility ; forming a striking contrast to the 
barren tracts on each side of it. (Beechey’s Northern Africa, p. 51; 
Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 317-319.) In ancient times it possessed 
an almost proverbial celebrity for its productiveness, which pro- 
bably arose in great measure from this exceptional mention of it 
in Herodotus (See Mela, i. § 37, and Ovid, Eu Ponto, ii. 7, 25. 
Cinyphiz segetis citius numerabis aristas). It was doubtless well 
known to the Greeks of Cyrene, from whom he derived his infor- 
mation; and at an earlier period the Spartan prince Dorieus had 
attempted to found a colony there, but was driven out by the 
Libyan tribes, supported by the Carthaginians, who naturally 
resisted this attempt to extend the chain of Greek colonies so much 
nearer to their own frontiers (Herodot. v. 42). Scylax, however, 
speaks of the existence of a town upon its banks (§ 109), though he 
says that it was no longer inhabited in his time. But within a few 
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miles of it arose the city of Leptis—called for distinction’s sake 
Leptis Magna—which became, first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under the Romans, one of the most important cities of 
Northern Africa. 


NOTE R, p. 286. 
THE SYRTIS. 


It is singular that Herodotus, though well acquainted with the 
name and extent of the Syrtis, should say nothing of its physical 
peculiarities or the dangers of its navigation, which were well 
known ‘to Scylax ($ 110). These last, though greatly exaggerated 
by ancient writers, are not without a foundation in fact; and arise 
from the extremely flat and low character of the coast, together 
with a number of sunken rocks, as well as the violence of the north 
winds, which have here an uninterrupted sweep across the broadest 
part of the Mediterranean. The tides, which are represented by 
ancient writers as one of the great sources of danger in both Syrtes, 
are in fact almost imperceptible in the Greater Syrtis, though 
they attain to greater importance in the Lesser Syrtis than at any 
other point in the Mediterranean, except Venice (Smyth’s Mediter- 
ranean, pp. 187, 188; Rennell, p. 651). In this respect, as in 
several others, the writers in question seem to have confounded 
the characteristics of the two gulfs. 

The extensive quicksands, which gave rise to the notion that the 
coast was “neither land nor sea, but a kind of mixture of both,” 
have now in great measure disappeared ; and along the whole of 
this line of coast Captain Beechey is of opinion that the land has 
been gaining on the sea, for that we find “ the ancient parts filled 
up, the lakes converted into marshes, and the quicksands to have 
become solid and firm” (Beechey’s Northern Africa, p. 272). Hence 
it is by no means impossible that the peculiar characters of this 
region were more strongly developed in ancient times, and affurded 
somewhat more foundation for the fables that were built upon 
them. The silence of Herodotus cannot fairly be cited on the other 
side as proving that these pecularities did not exist in his time, or 
even that they were unknown to the Cyreneans in his day. It is 
quite unreasonable to commend Herodotus (as has been done by 
some modern writers) for his superior information and accuracy, 
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merely because he says nothing about the dangers of the Syrtis, of 
which he never mentions the name except incidentally. 


NOTE S, p. 287. 


THE LAKE TRITONIS. 


Major Rennell, in whose time the geography of this part of Africa 
was still very imperfectly known, was the first to suggest that the 
Lake Tritonis of Herodotus was in fact identical with the Lesser 
Syrtis of later writers, or rather comprised that and the inland lake 
of Lowdeah united (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 662): and this view is 
supported by Mr. Rawlinson, who speaks of the Lake Tritonis as 
“an inner sea” which stood to the Lesser Syrtis in the same 
relation as the Sea of Azof to the Euxine. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. iii. p. 154, note 1.) But I confess I cannot see any necessity 
for its adoption. The terms in which Herodotus speaks of the 
Lake Tritonis (ý Tprtwvis diuvn) and the tribes that dwelt around it 
are certainly such as to imply prima facie that it was a lake or 
inland piece of water: he nowhere alludes to its saltness, but calls 
it “a large lake” ésdipvyv peyadnv Tpitwvica, iv. 179) and represents 
it as the boundary between the nomad Libyans and the agricultural 
tribes. Even at the present day the salt lake known under the 
various names of Chott el Fejij, Chott el Melah, and Sebkah 
Faraoun (which is termed by Shaw Shibkah el Lowdeah), is not 
less than 110 miles in length: and there can be no doubt that at 
an earlier period it was much more extensive and was united with 
various other salt lakes in the same region, so as to cover an area 
of nearly double that extent. (See the description of the recent 
French travellers, M. Guérin in the Voyage Archéologique dans la 
Regence de Tunis, vol. i. pp. 247-250; and M. Charles Martins in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for July, 1864.) It is at present sepa- 
rated from the sea only by a low sandy isthmus not more than ten 
miles in width, and there is every reason to believe that this is 
nothing more than a bar of sand gradually thrown up by the action 
of the winds and tides. Itis therefore not improbable that in the 
time of Herodotus, as well as in that of Scylax, it communicated 
with the sea by a narrow channel, or opening, which has gradually 
silted up. 

Thus far the views of Major Rennell may be admitted to be well- 
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founded and to display his usual sagacity. But when he argues 
that because Herodotus describes Jason as driven by a storm ‘into 
the shoals of the Tritonian Lake” before he saw the land, he must 
therefore have supposed it to be a gulf of the sea, not an inland 
lake, and that that gulf could be no other than the Lesser Syrtis 
(p. 663); he certainly seems to be requiring an unreasonable 
amount of accuracy from a writer who is relating a mere poetical 
legend, and applying it to a country which he never visited. Sup- 
posing the name of the Lesser Syrtis to be still unknown to fame, 
“the shoals of the Tritonian Lake” would not be an unapt desig- 
nation of the shallows which were in fact situated close to its 
mouth. 

The mention by Herodotus (iv. 178) of “a large river,” called 
the Triton, flowing into the Tritonian Lake, is a difficulty which 
admits of no satisfactory solution. No such river exists at the 
present day, nor could there ever have been any considerable 
perennial stream in that region of Africa. But Herodotus had 
evidently no idea of the real nature of the Tritonian Lake—a vast 
expanse of very shallow salt water, which was probably, even in 
his day, often dry in many places: he supposed it to be a lake like 
any other, and that a lake of such extent should have a large river 
as its feeder was but a natural assumption. The same idea was as 
usual retained by later geographers, who ought to have been better 
acquainted with this part of Africa: Pliny (v. 4, § 28) speaks of a 
vast lake receiving the river Triton, from which it derives its name. 
Mela gives a precisely similar account (i, 7, § 36), and Ptolemy 
describes the river Triton as rising in the mountain of Vasaleton, 
and constituting three lakes, to one of which he gives the name of 
Tritonitis. The three lakes in question are probably only distinct 
names for three portions of the large expanse, which is sometimes 
united into one sheet of water, more often separated into three by 
dry intervals of sand covered with salt. (See the descriptions above 
cited.) 

Scylax, who wrote only about a century after Herodotus, has left 
us (§ 110, p. 88, ed. Müller) a much more particular account of the 
lake Tritonis, as well as of the Lesser Syrtis, which he designates 
by that name, and describes as 2000 stadia in circumference, and 
much more dangerous and difficult of navigation than the other 
Syrtis. He then speaks of an island called Tritonis, which he 
places (apparently by a corruption of the text) in the Syrtis, and a 
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river Triton. The lake (he adds) has a narrow mouth, in which 
there is an island, so that sometimes at low water there is no 
appearance of an entrance at all. The lake is of large extent, 
being about 1000 stadia in circumference—a statement much below 
the truth. Here it is not quite clear whether the river Triton is 
the same with the narrow channel communicating with the sea, or 
not, though this is the most probable explanation. Ptolemy also 
distinctly speaks of the outflow of the river Triton into the sea, 
which he places ten miles to the west of Tacape, the modern Cabes 
(Ptol. iv. 3, § 11); and there can be no doubt that he here means 
the same river, which he elsewhere mentions as having its rise in 
the interior and flowing into the lake (Ib. 3, §19). Pliny and Mela 
add nothing whatever to our information. 

The question is an interesting one, because it appears probable 
from recent geological researches that a great part of the Northern 
Sahara was at no very remote period covered by an inland sea, 
communicating with the Mediterranean at the Lesser Syrtis, and 
that it has been gradually elevated to its present level. Could we 
therefore prove that this communication was still open to some 
extent in the time of Herodotus, we should be able to trace the 
last stage of this geological change by historical evidence. Unfor- 
tunately the testimony of Herodotus is very vague, and apparently 
derived from imperfect information; while that of Scylax, which 
is more complete and definite, is in some degree marred by a 
corruption of the text, which seems to arise from an accidental 
omission in our manuscripts. (See C. Müller ad loc.) 


NOTE T, p. 288. 


THE ISLAND OF CYRAUNIS. 


Niebuhr (Geogr. of Herodotus, p. 20), as already mentioned, 
supposes the island Cyraunis of Herodotus to be the same with the 
Cerne of later authors, and there appears no doubt that Diodorus 
confounded the two: but this is certainly not consistent with the 
text of our author, who, after describing the peculiarities of the 
island of Cyraunis, which he places opposite to the Gyzantes, and 
therefore certainly in the Mediterranean, adds (after a short digres- 
sion) this other tale told by the Carthaginians concerning a place 
in Libya, outside the Columns of Hercules. It is this introduction 
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of the one narrative, just after the other, that has apparently led to 
the confusion of the two, but Herodotus, in fact, carefully dis- 
tinguishes them. This Cyraunis is clearly, as Rennell has pointed 
out (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 638), the same as the Cercina or Cer- 
cinna of Strabo and later authors, which agrees both in position 
and extent with the description of Herodotus. 

The account given by Scylax ($ 112) of the mode in which 
trade was carried on by the Carthaginian merchants at Cerne has 
undoubtedly some resemblance to that related by Herodotus con- 
cerning a place (not named) on the Atlantic coast of Libya, but the 
similarity may have been easily produced by the actual occurrence 
of similar conditions. Moreover, the two accounts differ in one 
important particular, that while Herodotus mentions gold as the 
principal, or sole, subject of barter on the part of the natives, it is 
not even included by Scylax among those obtained at Cerne. 


NOTE V, p. 296. 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF AFRICA: OPINIONS OF MODERN 
WRITERS. 


The narrative of Herodotus has been believed, and its authen- 
ticity supported, among modern writers, by Major Rennell (Geogr. 
of Herodot. pp. 672-714), by Larcher (Notes on Herodot. vol. ii. 
pp. 26-30), by Heeren (Researches, vol. ii. pp. 76-81, Engl. transl.), 
and Prof. Rawlinson (Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 45). Mr. Grote in his 
history (vol. iii. pp. 8377-385) accepted the narrative as a historical 
fact, but I have reason to believe that he subsequently changed his 
opinion. 

On the other hand it is rejected by Gossellin (Géogr. des An- 
ciens, tom. i. pp. 204-216), Mannert (Geogr. der Gr. u. Romer, vol. i. 
pp. 19-26), Mr. Cooley in his English translation of Larcher’s 
notes, pp. 30-82), by Dr. Vincent (Commerce and Navigation of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 195-204), and by Sir G. Lewis 
(Hist. of Ancient Astronomy, pp. 508-515). 

Ukert justly observes (vol. i. p. 48) that the question is one upon 
which opinions will always continue to be divided. The argu- 
ments on both sides may well be considered as exhausted: and the 
absence of all details precludes the possibility of adding to them 
by farther investigation. 


(cic 


CHAPTER IX. 


VOYAGE OF HANNO. 


§ 1. Iv is unfortunate that, while Herodotus has dwelt at some 
leneth on the unsuccessful voyage of Sataspes, which added 
yery little to the information possessed concerning Africa, he 
seems to have had no knowledge of the far more important 
and interesting expedition of Hanno in the same direction.* 
The details of this voyage, which have been preserved to us by 
a singular chance, while almost all other records of Cartha- 
ginian and Phoenician enterprise have perished, are well 
worthy of a careful consideration, and will find an appropriate 
place here, as there is every probability that the voyage itself, 
though not mentioned by Herodotus, must have taken place 
before the time of that historian. 

The narrative that has been transmitted to us purports to 
be that of the commander of the expedition himself, inscribed 
on a tablet dedicated by him on his return in the temple of 
Cronos or Saturn, a name undoubtedly meant to designate the 
Phoenician deity Moloch. Such a dedication has nothing in 
itself improbable, and the brevity and the somewhat official 
style of the narrative itself corresponds with its supposed 
origin. The document in its present form being in Greek, 
must probably be regarded as a translation of the original ; 
for though we have numerous instances in later times of 
bilingual inscriptions in Punic and Greek,’ it is scarcely 


1 It is indeed not improbable that | tothe marvellous character of which he 
the accounts on which the Cartha- | could hardly have failed to advert. 
ginians based their confident belief 2 Hannibal, indeed, as we know, 
that Africa could be circumnavigated, | before leaving Italy, set up a bilingual 
were connected with this voyage; but | inscription in the temple of the Laci- 
itis impossible to believe that Hero- | nian Juno, recording his exploits, in 
dotus had any knowledge of its details, | Punie and Greek: but there was an 
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likely that such a practice would -be resorted to at so early a 
period. 

The primary object of the expedition—as we are told at the 
outset—was not so much discovery, as colonization; hence 
Hanno sailed with a mixed multitude of men and women, 
amounting, it is said, to not less than 80,000 (a number in all 
probability exaggerated), and a fleet of sixty ships, all pente- 
conters.* After sailing through the Straits of Hercules and 
continuing their voyage for two days, they established their 
first colony, to which they gave the name of Thymiaterium ; it 
commanded a great plain. Thence standing on towards the 
west they came to the headland of Soloeis, the promontory 
of Libya, where they established a temple to Poseidon. From 
thence they turned to the east, and after half a day’s voyage 
came to a large lake or marsh near the sea, in which many 
elephants were feeding. After passing this lake and pro- 
ceeding another day’s voyage, they founded five towns by the 
sea-coast, to which they gave the names of Caricon Teichos, 
Gytta, Acra, Melitta and Arambis. Setting out again from 
thence, they came to a large river called Lixus, flowing from 
the interior of Libya. Its banks were inhabited by nomad 
Libyan tribes, who had flocks with them, and entered into 
friendly intercourse with the navigators. But the interior of 
the country, according to the statement of these Lixitæ, was 
occupied by wild and inhospitable tribes of Ethiopians, in- 
habiting a region abounding in wild beasts, and intersected 
by high mountains, from which the Lixus took its rise. 
These Ethiopians were Troglodytes, dwelling in caves and 


obvious reason for this, as the record 
was left in a country where Greek was 
spoken. 
to an inscription set up at Carthage. 

3 Note A, p. 332. 

4 It is not to be supposed that the 
colonists were all conveyed in the pen- 
teconters, which would have been much 
too small for the purpose. 


No such reason could apply - 


They were 


doubtless embarked in merchant vessels 
(óAkdðes)}, the greater part of which 
would be left behind as the successive 
colonies were founded. The pente- 
conters would serve for escort, and to 
explore the coast in advance: and from 
Cerne onwards they might probably 
have gone on alone. 
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holes in the mountains, of strange aspect, and swifter of foot 
than horses. 

Hanno remained some time with the Lixite, and took with 
him interpreters from among them to accompany him on his 
voyage. Proceeding onwards they coasted along the ‘desert 
for two days, holding a southerly course; and then turning 
eastward for one day’s voyage, they came to a small island 
(only five stadia in circumference) in the inmost recess of a 
gulf, where they established a settlement, and called its name 
Cerne. Reckoning up the length of their navigation they 
came to the conclusion that Cerne was opposite to Carthage ;° 
for the distance from the Columns to Cerne was the same as 
that from Carthage to the Columns.’ 

§ 2. From Cerne the navigators made two separate voyages 
to the south. In the first of these they came (after what 
interval is not stated) to a lake, containing three islands, com- 
municating with the sea by a large river, and of such extent 
that it took them a day’s voyage to penetrate to its inner 
extremity, which was overhung by lofty mountains, inhabited 
by wild men, clothed in the skins of beasts, who prevented 
the voyagers from landing by throwing stones at them. Sailing 
from hence they came to another broad and large river full of 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Here (for what reason we are 
not told) they turned about and returned to Cerne. 

§ 8. Setting out a second time from thence they held a 
direct course towards the south for twelve days, at the end of 
which time they arrived at a headland formed by high moun- 
tains, covered with thick woods of trees of many kinds. After 
doubling this headland in two days’ voyage, they came to a 
vast gap or opening of the sea, on the other side of which was 


5 Periplus, §§ 2-7, ed. Müller. 
8 Note B, p. 385. 


“able analysis” of the voyage of 

Hanno; and is at a loss to understand 
7 Peripl. § 8. his having put back “without any 
8 Ib. §$ 9-10. Itissingular that Mr. | assignable motive.’ What his motive 

Major (Prince Henry the Navigator, p. | may have been we know not, but the ` 

92) should treat this return to Cerne as | fact is distinctly stated by himself. 

if it were a part of M. de St. Martin’s 
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a plain; from whence many fires were seen at night. After 
laying in a stock of water, they continued to coast along the 
land for five days, till they came to a large bay, called by 
their interpreters the Western Horn. In this was an island, 
on which they landed, but found no signs of inhabitants, 
seeing nothing but the forest in the day-time; but in the 
night many fires were seen to be burning, accompanied with 
the sound of musical instruments, flutes and drums and 
cymbals. The Carthaginians were seized with a panic terror 
and immediately quitted the island.® 

Sailing from thence in all haste they passed along a district 
which seemed all in a blaze of fire; streams of fire as from a 
volcano pouring down from thence into the sea. ‘Terrified at 
this appearance they hastened on, and came in four days to 
another place where the land was again all blazing with fire; 
in the midst of which was one fire that rose much higher than 
any of the rest, and appeared to touch the stars. By daylight 
it was seen that this was a very lofty mountain, which was 
called the Chariot of the Gods (Theon Ochema). Three days’ 
farther navigation (still passing by streams of fire) brought 
them to a gulf called the Southern Horn. Here there was an 
island, containing a lake, with another island in it, which was 
full of wild men and women, with hairy bodies, called by the 
interpreters Gorillas. The Carthaginians were unable to catch 
any of the men, but they caught three of the women, whom 
they killed and brought their skins back with them to Carthage. 
This was the farthest limit of their voyage, as they were com- 
pelled by want of provisions to return.’ 

§ 4. Such is in substance the brief narrative of this remark- 
able voyage, which in many respects stands alone among the 
records of ancient geography. Notwithstanding the apparently 
marvellous character of some of the incidents recorded, it bears 
the unquestionable impress of being an authentic record of a 
real voyage; and even the geographical data will be found, on 


-° Peripl. §§ 11-14. i Id. §§ 14-18, 
VOL. I. Y 
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a careful examination, to be for the most part easily reconciled 
with existing facts. Their simplicity and clearness, when 
considered alone, will indeed be found`to present a striking 
contrast to the confusion in which they are involved, in the 
hands of later geographers. 

There has indeed been great discrepancy of opinion among 
modern writers with regard to the distance actually traversed, 
and the farthest point to which the navigators attained. 
Gossellin refused to believe that they advanced farther than 
Cape Noun (in 28° 40' N. lat.) ;? but this view, though adopted 
by Walckenaer, may be safely rejected as utterly untenable. 
It does not indeed satisfactorily explain or agree with any of 
the principal facts recorded, and is in fact based solely on the 
assumption that the ancients could not make voyages of any 
considerable length.t Major Rennell on the contrary, in a 
very valuable and elaborate examination of the question,” 
came to the conclusion that the Southern Horn—the farthest 
point actually attained by the expedition—was identical with 
Sherboro’ Sound, just beyond Sierra Leone (in N. lat. 7° 45°, 
and startling as it may at first appear that the voyagers should 
have penetrated so far to the south, the arguments in favour 
of this view may be regarded as almost, if not quite, con- 
clusive. It has been adopted both by the most recent editor 
of the Periplus of Hanno (C. Müller), and by M. de St. 
Martin in his elaborate and valuable work on the ancient 
geography of Africa. Both of these writers have supplied 
important corrections and additions, arising in part from our 
improved acquaintance with the west coast of Africa, since the 
time of Major Rennell, but the merit of having first established 
the true view of the question undoubtedly rests with the great 
English hydrographer.® 


2 Recherches sur la Géographie des | 5 Geography of Herodotus, pp. 719- 


Anciens, vol. i. pp. 70-106. | 745, 4to ed, 
3 Recherches sur la Géograph'e de € See Rennell’s Geography of Hero- 
T Afrique, p. 362. | dotus, § 26; St. Martin, Le Nord de 


4 Note C, p. 334. l Afrique dans 0 Antiquite, pp. 330-400 ; 
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§ 5. The main point upon which the geography of tke whole 
voyage may be considered to rest is that of the position of 
Cerne, the place from which the Carthaginian commander set 
out on his two separate exploring voyages to the south; and 
where he founded a colony, which undoubtedly continued to 
exist for a long period of time, and carried on a considerable 
trade with the nations of the interior.” Now the data for de- 
termining the position of Cerne are given with unusual pre- 
cision. It was a small island, situated in the bight of a deep 
bay; and it was, according to the computation of the Cartha- 
ginian navigators—derived from their sea-reckoning—the same 
distance from the Straits or Pillars of Hercules on the one side 
that Carthage was on the other.® 

Major Rennell (concurring on this point with D’Anville and 
several other writers) identified the island of Cerne with that 
of Arguin, a short distance to the south of Cape Blanco,’ which 
became at one time a considerable trading station in the hands 
of the Portuguese ;' and the same view was adopted by Ukert 
and Movers. But in the first place the size and position of 
the island of Arguin corresponded but imperfectly with the 
description of Cerne, and what was a more important objection 
its distance from the entrance of the Straits greatly exceeded 
that of Carthage. Major Rennell indeed sought to avoid this 
difficulty by pointing out that in these latitudes there is a 
constant southerly current, setting along the coast of Africa, 
which would undoubtedly have carried the Carthaginian ships 
much farther to the south than they were aware of, reckoning 


and the commentary of Dr. C. Miiller 
in his Geographi Græci Minores, vol. i. 


8 Peripl. § 8. 

° The first to make this identification 
was a Portuguese pilot, cited by Ra- 
musio in his commentary on the voyage 
of Hanno, referred to in Note A. d 

1 Ca da Moste (Viaggio, p. 99, in 
Ramusio, tom. i.; Majors Prince 
Henry, p. 254). The existence of this 


trade, in many respects resembling that 
of Cerne in ancient times, was one of 
the reasons which led to the identifi- 
cation of the latter with Arguin; but 
there is no natural communication with 
the interior to determine it; the trade 
was in both cases merely the result of 
the establishment of a factory on the 
coast. Arguin is now abandoned, just 
as Cerne was, when the Carthaginian 
commerce declined, and is a poor and 
desolate island. 
y2 
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only by their rate of sailing. But the difference, amounting 
to not less than 320 G. miles, was one that could hardly be 
thus accounted for; and it was principally this difficulty that 
led several modern writers to place Cerne ten degrees farther 
north in the neighbourhood of Aghadir or Santa Cruz, though 
no such island is now to be found there, and this position is 
as much too far to the north, as Arguin is to the south. We 
are indebted to Dr. ©. Müller for first pointing out the ex- 
istence, at a point intermediate between the two, of a small 
island, still called on the French charts Herne, in the bight of 
a deep bay, at the mouth of the Rio do Ouro. The situation 
of this island thus exactly agrees with the description of Cerne, 
while its position on the coast, more than 200 G. miles to the 
north of Cape Blanco (in lat. 23° 50’) reduces the allowance to 
be made for the current within a very probable amount. It 
will be found also that the account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the voyage accords much better with the position 
thus assigned to Cerne than with that of Arguin; and on the 
whole it may fairly be said that the solution thus proposed of 
this long disputed question may be considered as established 
with reasonable certainty.” 

§ 6. Starting then from the position of Cerne, as a fixed point 
of departure, it will be found that there is little difficulty in 
determining all the more important points visited farther to 
the south —the physical peculiarities of the localities being 
such as to render their identification almost certain, even if 
there were more difficulty than actually exists in reconciling 
them with the distances stated. It must be observed that 
from Cerne onwards the voyage appears to have been one of 
discovery merely, no trace being found of any attempt at ~ 
colonization to the south of that island. 


2 The suggestion thus put forth by | but we are assured that it is used by 
M. Miiller (Prolegomena, p. xxvi) is | the Moors of the continent. The Rio 
adopted by M. Vivien de St. Martin do Ouro was already known to the 
(Geographie de VAfrique, pp. 382-3), Portuguese navigators of the 15th 
and confirmed with additional argu- century; but there has been no settle- 
ments. The name of Herné appears ment there in modern times. 
for the first time on the French ehartz, 
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In regard to the first expedition we have no statement of 
distances, or of the time employed, but we learn that its limit 
was the mouth of a large and broad river, full of crocodiles and 
hippopotami. This description leaves no doubt that the river 
attained could be no other than the Senegal, called by later 
Greek and Latin writers the Bambotus, and described by 
Polybius in almost the same terms as by Hanno. There is 
no river of any considerable size to the north of this, after 
leaving the confines of Mauritania, and certainly none in which 
either crocodiles or hippopotami could ever have lived.* 

§ 7. In like manner the first point indicated in the seeond 
voyage can admit of no doubt. The lofty headland covered 
with large trees of various kinds, can be no other than 
Cape Verde, the only point of elevated land that projects into 
the sea along the whole of this line of coast, and which derives 
its modern name from the rich verdure of the woods with which 
it is covered.* The distance of twelve days’ voyage agrees 
much better with the supposition that Cerne was at the Rio 
do Ouro than at Arguin. Beyond the promontory of Cape 
Verde, the coast again becomes flat and low, and the mouth of 
the Gambia forms a broad estuary with flat shores, which is 
evidently the “chasm” or wide opening of the sea next men- 
tioned by Hanno. It was here that they first saw the fires, 
which afterwards figure so prominently in their narrative. The 
distance from thence to the deep gulf called the Western 
Horn è leads us to identify the latter with the bay or gulf of 


3 “Flumen Bambotum, crocodilis et 


the importance of the only high land 
hippopotamis refertum.” Polyb. ap. 


they had seen for hundreds of miles. 


Plin. V. i. §10. The statements of 
Polybius in this passage will be exa- 
mined in a future chapter. 

4 Note E, p. 335. 

5 See Ca da Mosto (in Ramusio, 
Viaggi, tom. i. p. 105 b), who calls it 
“molto bel capo, ed alto di terreno.” 
The expression of the Carthaginian 
navigator of “high mouutains ° is un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration, but it was 
natural that they should over-estimate 


€ It is a striking instance of the con- 
fusion into which the statements of the 
Periplus were thrown by later writers, 
that they transformed the deep gulfs, 
or inlets of the sea, described by Hanno 
under the name of the Western and 
Southern Horn into promontories, and 
applied the names accordingly. The 
Hesperi Cornu of Ptolemy and Pliny 
is no other than Cape Verde, which is 
also called Hesperium Promontorium, 
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Bissago, in which there are many small islands; but the 
identification of these inlets must remain somewhat uncertain ; 
the coast of Africa in this part being indented by many deep 
bays. It is otherwise with the Theon Ochema, which may be 
safely assumed to be the mountain called by the Portuguese 
Sagres (a name afterwards corrupted into Sangaree) but which 
figures in some modern maps as Mount Souzos, in others is 
called Mount Kakulima. It is described as a lofty conical 
mountain, forming a conspicuous landmark in the midst of a 
flat coast,’ thus according well with the appearance of the 
mountain as described in the Periplus; and the occurrence of 
a striking isolated peak in such a position is too remarkable a 
coincidence to leave any doubt upon the subject. Three days’ 
navigation from hence brought them to the limit of their 
voyage, the Southern Horn—a deep gulf or inlet of the sea, 
which may be probably identified with Sherboro’ Sound, the 
next opening beyond that of Sierra Leone, more familiar to us 
at the present day from the establishment of an English colony. 

The distances given along this part of the coast from Cerne 
to the Southern Horn agree remarkably well with the real 
positions: but the natural characteristics of certain important 
points, especially the Cape Verde and the Mount Sagres, as 
well as the river Senegal, afford much the most satisfactory 
means of identification, and leave no reasonable doubt of the 
voyagers having really advanced as far as the point indicated. 
It may be added that this was the farthest point reached by 
any ancient navigators. Even in the days of Ptolemy the 
Theon Ochema was still the limit of his knowledge of the west 
coast of Africa. 

§ 8. The circumstance that seems to have tended most to 
discredit the narrative of Hanno in the eyes of subsequent 
writers was the marvellous account that he gave of the “ streams 


7 Rennell, p. 734; Roussin, Mémoire | stance that the companions of Pedro 
sur la Navigation aux Côtes Occiden- | de Cintra, who first discovered the 
tales de V Afrique, p. 95 (cited by St. | mountain in 1462, considered it to be 
Martin, p. 394). Its striking character the highest mountain they had ever 
is sufficiently shown by the circum- | seen (Rennell, l c.). 
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of fire” and “pillars of fire” that he saw after passing Cape 
Verde.’ Nor can it be doubted that the terror which these 
appearances excited in the minds of the navigators, and which 
is very naively confessed in the journal, led them to consider- 
able exaggeration of what they really saw. But the pheno- 
menon is readily explained by the practice, generally adopted 
by the negroes in this part of Africa, of setting fire to the long 
dry grass in the autumn, by which conflagrations are kindled 
of such an extent as readily to give rise, in the excited ima- 
gination of the voyagers, to the description that they have 
left us.’ 

§ 9. Another statement that was treated as fabulous in 
ancient times was the account of the wild men and women 
covered with hair, that they found in the island of the Southern 
Horn. Yet the fact that they brought back the skins of two 
of them to Carthage might suffice to show that the assertion 
was not without some foundation in fact. Pliny indeed adds 
that the skins in question were dedicated by Hanno in the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, and continued to be visible there 
till the destruction of the city. There can be no difficulty in 
supposing these “wild men and women” to have been really 
large apes of the family of the Chimpanzee or Pongo, several 
species of which are, in fact, found wild in Western Africa, and 


£ These statements were (aS was so 
often the case) distorted by the exag- 
gerations of subsequent writers. Thus 
Mela says (iii. 9, § 94) “ Ultra hune 
siuum mons altus, ut Gract vocant 
Theon, perpetuis ignibus flagrat ;” and 
Pliny has the same assertion (H. N. vi. 
30, § 197), “Imminens mari mons ex- 
celsus æternis ardet ignibus, Theon 
Ochema dictus Grecis.” 

9 See the passages quoted from 
modern travellers by Major Rennell 
(p. 720), and by C. Müller in his notes 
to the Periplus (p. 12). 

This explanation was long ago sug- 
gested by Ramusio in his Commentary 
on the Periplus ( Viaggi, tom. i. p. 113.b.) 


from the information of a Portuguese 
pilot, notwithstanding which, various 
other suggestions, one more absurd 
than another, have been put forward 
by modern writers. The word fiat was 
undoubtedly most commonly applied 
to a stream of lava from a volcano, and 
hence it seems to have been generally 
assumed that volcanic appearances were 
those indicated (see the passages cited 
in preceding note). But, independent 
of the extent of the phenomena de- 
scribed, which in itself would exclude 
such a supposition, there are in fact no 
appearances of recent volcanic action 
on this part of the coast of Africa. 
1 Plin. H. N, vi. 31, § 200. 
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some of them, as is now well known, attain to a stature fully 
equal to that of man.? 

§ 10. It is curious and instructive, after seeing how well the 
leading geographical facts related by Hanno accord with our 
present knowledge of the regions in question, to observe how 
confused and uncertain were the notions concerning his dis- 
coveries entertained by later writers in ancient times. Pliny 
even speaks of him in one passage as having circumnavigated 
Africa from Gades to the borders of Arabia!? In another 
place he stigmatizes him as the original author of many fables, 
repeated after him both by Greek and Roman writers, of which 
he places in the front rank the statement of his having founded 
many cities, no trace of which was visible in the days of Pliny! 
That author here speaks of his “Commentarii,” but it appears 
certain that he had not seen them himself:* and his account 
of the western coast of Africa, though containing some facts 
undoubtedly derived from Hanno, is, for the most part, taken 
from other authorities. Mela, on the other hand, correctly 
describes Hanno as having sailed round a great part of the 
continent, and been compelled to return, not from any diffi- 
culties of navigation, but merely from want of provisions. He 
adds also many particulars which are certainly taken, either 


2 The species to whicli modern natu- | this subject presents a curious contrast 


ralists have appropriated the name of 
Gorilla (derived originally from this 


narrative of Hanno) does not seem to | 


be now found north of the equator, but 


large anthropoid apesare still found in | 


the forests of Senegal, and near Sierra 
Leone ; and it is probable that these 
were more common in ancient times, 
and spread over a wider area. 

It is reported by modern travellers, 
in accordance with the experience of 
the Carthaginian navigators, that the 
males are never taken alive. Even the 
females (as the Carthaginians found) 
bit and fought with such violence that 
they were forced to kill them in self- 
defence. 

The accuracy of Hanno’s report on 


to the exaggerations of later writers. 
Thus Mela, though directly citing 
Hanno as his authority, tells us: 
“ Grandis littoris fexus grandem in- 
sulam includit, in qua tantum feminas 
esse narrant, toto corpore hirsutas et 
sine coitu marium sua sponte fecundas!”’ 
Gii. 9, § 93). 

3 Plin. H. N. ii. 67, § 169. “Et Hanno 
Carthaginis potentia florente circum- 
vectus a Gadibus ad finem Arabiz navi- 
gationem eam prodidit scripto.” 

+ This is apparent even from his own 
expression : “ Fuere et Hannonis Car- 
thaginiensium ducis commentarii Pu- 
nicis rebus florentissimis explorare 
ambitum Africæ jussi,” (v. 1, § 8.) 
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directly or indirectly, from the narrative of Hanno, but he 
jumbles them together without any regard to geographical 
order, and thus involves them in inextricable confusion.® 
Arrian again, who evidently quotes Hanno only at second 
hand, unaccountably describes him as having sailed (after 
issuing through the Straits into the Ocean) for thirty-five days 
towards the rising sun, and then turning to the south, where he 
met with great difficulties from want of water, as well as the 
burning heat, and streams of fire flowing into the sea, which 
compelled him to return We should, indeed, have known 
very little about the voyage of Hanno, had not a fortunate 
accident preserved to us the original narrative. 

§ 11. It is singular that, while the geographical statements 
preserved by Hanno from the remoter regions of Western 
Africa are thus found to be easily reconciled with the truth, it 
is much more difficult to arrange with any certainty the details 
of the earlier part of the voyage, from the Straits of Hercules 
to the Island of Cerne. Fortunately these are of comparatively 
little importance. The promontory of Soloeis is undoubtedly 
Cape Cantin, which the ancient navigators seem to have re- 
garded as occupying a much more important position than it 
really does:7 and as the eatreme western point of Africa.® 
Hence, probably, it was selected by Hanno as the site of a 
temple to Neptune. But beyond this the geographical data 


5 Mela, iii. 9. | The Cape Solocis of Hanno and 

6 Arrian, Indica, ¢. 43. Scylax certainly corresponds to the 

7 The same thing was the case in | Solis Mons and Solis Promontorium of 
the early voyages of the Portuguese in | later geographers: the Soloentium of 
these parts with regard to Cape Noun | Ptolemy, on the contrary, is situated 
and Cape Bojador. Ca da Mosto, how- | much farther to the south, and has 
ever, a little later, speaks of Cape | no connection with the headland in 
Cantin as the most considerable head- | question. 
land along this coast. Its abrupt ele- 8 It is hardly necessary to point out 
vation, “rising precipitously 211 ft. | the gross error involved in this as- 
above the sea” (see a paper by Lieut. | sumption. Cape Cantin is really 
Arlett in the Geographical Journal, | situated in 9° 17’ W. longitude, while 
vol. vi. p. 308), coincides with the de- | Cape Verde, the real westernmost point 
scription of it in Scylax (h avéxe: ud- | of Africa, is in W. long. 17° 32', or 
Aiora és roy wévrov, § 112),and explains | more than eight degrees of longitude 
the choice of so commanding a site for | farther west. 
a temple to Neptune. 
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are either imperfect or erroneous. It is obvious that the Car- 
thaginians would never have founded five towns in immediate 
proximity to one another, but no mention is made of the 
intervals between them, or of the distance from thence to the 
river Lixus. The latter is called “a large river,” which would 
lead us to identify it with the Wady Draa, much the largest 
river in this part of Africa, which descends from the southern 
slopes of the Atlas chain and falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
south of Cape Noun. But the statement which follows, that 
the voyage from thence continued for two days by the side of 
the desert, is certainly erroneous ; the distance from the mouth 
of the Draa to the gulf of Rio do Ouro being not less than 
420 G. miles, throughout the whole of which space the voyagers 
would undoubtedly be coasting the barren sandy shore of the 
desert, without a break or opening of any kind. On the other 
hand, if we read twelve days for two—the most natural sug- 
gestion, and that adopted by the latest editor of the Periplus— 
the number appears greater than necessary, and does not 
correspond with the supposed relation to Carthage. But how- 
ever this difficulty may be solved, the importance attached to 
the river Lixus, and to its communications with the interior, 
certainly raise a presumption in favour of its being the same 
stream which is now called the Draa. The river Lixus of later 
authors, at the mouth of which there was a city of the same 
name, was certainly distinct from the one here mentioned, 
being situated only at a short distance to the south of Cape 
Spartel.® 

§ 12. No mention is found in any subsequent writers of the 
colonies founded by the Carthaginians to the south of Cape 
Soloeis; they probably never rose to any importance, and as 
the power of Carthage declined, the trade with the western 
coast of Africa seems to have been gradually given up, and 
these settlements would naturally be abandoned. Even the 


° The site of the Roman town of Lixus undoubtedly corresponded with that of 
the modern Al Araish, or Laraiche, at the mouth of a small river called the 
Wadi al Khos. 
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trade at Cerne, which (as we have already seen) was still active 
in the days of Scylax, had ceased to exist before the fall of 
Carthage: and the very site of the island was a subject of 
doubt with later geographers.’ How easily all trace might be 
lost of such a site, as soon as it ceased to be resorted to as a 
trading station, is shown by the parallel case of Arguin, which 
was for a considerable time under the Portuguese a commercial 
station of no little importance; but is now a barren and deso- 
late island, inhabited only by a few Arab fishermen.” 


1 Eratosthenes, indeed, still admitted | taken in like manner from the voyage 
the existence of the island, for which | of Hanno, with which Strabo seems to 
he is undeservedly censured by Strabo | have been wholly unacquainted. 

(i. 3, p. 47), and was probably ac- 2 See the description of it by Capt. 
quainted with its true position. It is | Grover in the Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
net unlikely that the other fabulous | vol. xvi. pp. 165-167. 

tales which he reported concerning | For the determination of the other 
the west coast of Africa (wemicrevxe 5¢ | details of this first part of the voyage, 
kal wep) tev tw ornd@y “Hpaxdclwy | the reader may consult St. Martin (Le 
moAAois puvdddeat, Képvny te vicov kal | Nord del’ Afrique, pp. 356-380) and the 
&AAous rórovs évopdCwv robs pydayod | commentary of Dr. C. Müller in his 
vurt Sevupévous: Strabo, l c.) were | edition of the Periplus. 
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NOTE A, p. 319. 
EDITIONS OF THE PERIPLUS. 


Tue narrative of Hanno was certainly extant in Greek at an early 
period. Itis cited in the work ascribed to Aristotle on Marvellous 
Narratives (§ 87), which belongs to the third century B.c.; as well 
as by Mela, Pliny, and many later writers; and Pliny expressly 
speaks of it as the source from whence many Greek and Roman 
writers had derived their information, including, as he considered, 
many fables (Plin. H. N. v. 1, § 8). 

The authenticity of the work now extant under the name of the 
Periplus of Hanno, may be fairly considered as unquestionable. 
Though assailed by Dodwell, in a dissertation (De vero Peripli, qui 
Hannonis nomine circumfertur, tempore) inserted in Hudson’s Geographi 
Minores, vol. i. it was successfully defended by Falconer, in the 
preface to his edition (1797), and is admitted by all the later 
editors without a doubt. Indeed the internal evidence, when 
fairly examined, is conclusive upon that point. But there has been 
great diversity of opinion as to the period to which the expedition 
is to be referred; on this point the narrative itself gives us no 
information ; and the name of Hanno was so common at Carthage 
as to afford us very little clue to his identity (see Smith’s Dict. of 
Biogr. art. Hanno). But it has been generally agreed among recent 
writers that the most probable conclusion is, that he was either 
the father or the son of the Hamilcar who led the great Cartha- 
ginian expedition to Sicily in pc. 480. In the former case the 
Periplus may be probably assigned to a date about B.c. 520; in the 
latter it must be bronght down about 50 years later. This last 
view is that adopted by C. Müller in his edition of the Periplus 
(Geographi Græci Minores, vol. i. pp. Xxi-xxiv), where the whole 
subject is fully discussed ; but, as between him and his grandfather, 
the choice must be admitted to be little more than conjectural. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, however, prefers the date of B.c. 570, 
which had been previously adopted by Bougainville (Mémoires de 
T Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 287). 

The Periplus was first published at Basle in 1533 (as an appendix 
to the Periplus of Arrian), from a MS. in the Heidelberg hbrary— 
the only one in which it is found: it has been since repeatedly 
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republished in a separate form, with copious commentaries and 
illustrations. Of these separate editions those by Falconer, 8vo, 
1797, and by Kluge, 8vo, Lips. 1829, are the most valuable. The 
treatise is also included in the editions of the Geographi Græci 
Minores by Hudson, Gail, and ©. Müller. The valuable and elabo- 
rate commentary of the latest editor may be considered as in great 
measure superseding all others. Besides all these editions, it has 
been made the subject of elaborate investigations by Gossellin, Bou- 
gainville, Major Rennell, Heeren, Ukert, M. Vivien de St. Martin, 
and other geographical writers. Indeed there are few ancient 
writings that have been the subject of more copious commentary in 
proportion to its very limited extent. The earliest of these com- 
mentaries, inserted by Ramusio in his collection of voyages, is 
curious and interesting as being derived from Portuguese sources, 
who were in modern times the earliest explorers of these coasts. 
That by the Spanish writer Campomanes (El Periplo de Hannon 
ilustrado, appended to his Antiguedad Maritima de Cartago, 4to, 
Madrid, 1756) is, on the contrary, utterly worthless. 


NOTE B, p. 820. 
POSITION OF CERNE. 


It is rather difficult to understand the exact meaning of the 
expression here used, kar «i600 xeioGar Kapyndoves. It is fortun- 
ately explained in part by the subsequent addition that the 
voyage to Cerne from the Straits was of the same length as that 
from Carthage to the Straits: but still the sense of the phrase 
remains obseure. The first impression would be that it is used in 
the same sense as we should say, it was on the same meridian with 
Carthage: just as Herodotus describes the mouths of the Nile and 
the Danube as lying opposite to each other (ii. 33, 34). And it cer- 
tainly appears that the passage was so understood by later writers, 
who interpreted it as “ex adverso Carthaginis.” Corn. Nep. ap. Plin. 
vi. 31, § 199. But these geographers, from Eratosthenes onwards, 
all conceived the west coast of Africa as trending away rapidly 
towards the east, immediately after passing Cape Soloeis, so that 
the island of Cerne would thus be brought approximately (though 
not of course exactly) to the same meridian with Carthage. 
Hanno, however, gives no countenance to such a view, which seems 
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to have been adopted solely on theoretical grounds. His state- 
ments of the bearings of his course, wherever given, are generally 
correct, and the inference certainly is that the general direction of 
their voyage lay, as it really must have done, towards the south. 

The distances from the Straits to Cerne and to Carthage, being 
supposed equal to one another, would form the two sides of an 
isosceles triangle, the base of which would be formed by a straight 
line joining the two: but certainly if the phrase means nothing 
more than this, it appears a strange one to have employed. 


NOTE C, p. 322. 


VIEWS OF HEEREN. 


The views of Gossellin have been satisfactorily disproved by 
Major Rennell (see particularly p. 438), and are justly rejected by 
Heeren (African Nations, vol. i. p. 492), who admits that the expedi- 
tion advanced as far as the Gambia. But he appears to have over- 
looked the important identifications of Cape Verde and the moun- 
tain called the Theon Ochema (both of them already pointed out 
by Major Rennell), and dwells mainly on the distances. It appears 
to me far safer, in such a case as this, to rely mainly upon the 
description of marked natural features, where these are really 
prominent and striking, than upon statements of distances, which 
are liable to so many causes of error. At the same time the dis- 
tances given, on the voyage beyond Cerne, agree very well with 
the truth, as soon as the position of Cerne itself is rectified in 
accordance with the view stated in the text. 


NOTE D, p. 323. 


NOTICE OF CERNE IN SCYLAX. 


The existence of this trade is distinctly attested by Scylax 
($ 112), who appears to have derived it from some authentic source, 
though he was imperfectly acquainted with the geographical posi- 
tion of Cerne, as he places it only twelve days’ voyage from the 
Straits, and seven from the promontory of Soloeis. He was 
evidently unacquainted with the voyage of Hanno, as he treats 
Cerne as the farthest point to which navigation was possible: an 
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idea that was very probably intentionally circulated by the Car- 
thaginian traders. Nor does he allude to the circumstance that 
this island was said to be equidistant with Carthage from the 
Straits: a statement which is repeated by several later writers, 
who undoubtedly derived it in the first instance from Hanno. The 
statement of Scylax has, indeed, been a great difficulty with 
many modern writers, who have sought to reconcile it with the 
narrative of Hanno’s voyage, though the two are, in fact, wholly 
incompatible, unless we make considerable allowance, as sug- 
gested by Rennell, for the effect of a southerly current: The 
voyage from Carthage to the Straits is estimated by Scylax himself 
at seven days and seven nights’ voyage (equivalent to fourteen days 
on the ordinary mode of computation) under the most favourable 
circumstances (tov xadXiorov wAod, § 111, ed. Miill.). 


NOTE FE, p. 325. 
THE RIVER CHREMETES. 


It is much more difficult to determine the intermediate point 
mentioned in this first voyage. There is nothing to indicate its 
distance from Cerne, or its relative position with regard to the 
river next mentioned. But the description of a great river flow- 
ing from a lake, of such extent as to take a day’s voyage to pene- 
trate to its inmost extremity, can only be explained by supposing 
(as suggested by M. de St. Martin) that this was another arm of 
the Senegal, which in fact forms a great expansion or lake previous 
to its outflow into the sea, and may very probably have in ancient 
times had an outlet more to the north than any now existing. 
Yet the difficulty still remains, that the head of the iake is de- 
scribed as “overhung by lofty mountains,” a circumstance that 
can hardly apply to any such lake in the delta of the Senegal. 

The river in question is called in our existing text of the 
Periplus the Chretes (Xpérys), but it has been supposed that this 
is a corruption, and that the true reading is Chremetes (Xpepérys), 
a name which we find mentioned by Aristotle as that of a large 
river on the West Coast of Africa (Aristot. Meteorol. i. 18; the 
name is found also in Nonnus, Dionys. xiii. 374, xxxi. 103), but 
is unknown to the later geographers. If the river alluded to by 
Aristotle is really the Senegal, a vague tradition of its importance 
may perhaps have been derived from this voyage of Hanno. 
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CHAPTER X. 


WRITERS AFTER HERODOTUS. 


SECTION 1.— Ctesias. 


§ 1. We have very imperfect means of tracing the progress of 
geographical knowledge among the Grecks during the interval 
of at least a century, which elapsed between the publication of 
the History of Herodotus and the expedition of Alexander 
into Asia. This period was indeed one of the most eventful 
in the history of Greece, and was, in many respects, the epoch 
of the greatest prosperity that that country ever witnessed. 
It was also one during which the intellectual activity of the 
Greek world developed itself on all sides; and among other 
forms of scientific inquiry that which regarded the form and 
constitution of the world in which they lived could hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the speculative Greek philosophers. 
But while the first foundations of such a scientific knowledge 
of the earth in its general relations,—or of geography con- 
sidered as a part of cosmography,—must be assigned to the 
period in question, it does not appear that any great progress 
was made in that more detailed knowledge of the countries 
and nations occupying the known portions of the earth’s 
surface, which is commonly understood by the term geography. 

Nor were the limits of these known portions materially 
enlarged. The Greek world, with all its numerous colonies 
was still limited to the lands that surround the Mediterranean 
Sea; no Greek navigator had yet explored the waters of the 
Atlantic, and the Persian Empire on the east still included 
within its confines all that was really known to them of the 
continent of Asia. Within these limits their knowledge was 
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doubtless more complete and accurate in detail; and many of 
the more outlying nations were become more familiar to them 
than they had been to their predecessors. But any approach 
to scientific geography was rendered impossible, not only by 
the very imperfect nature of their cosmographical notions, but 
still more by the want of instruments with which to make those 
scientific observations upon which all accurate geography must 
be based. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that, had the works of some of the 
writers who flourished during this period been preserved to us 
in their integrity, we should have been able to form a much 
more complete judgment of the real extent and limits of the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks. Unfortunately all 
those authors who would have been most valuable to us in this 
respect, have perished ; and we are condemned to glean from 
the scanty fragments preserved to us by later writers some 
idea of the nature and value of their contributions. 

§ 2. The works of the two principal historians that flourished 
in the generation after Herodotus were not calculated to throw 
any additional light on geographical knowledge. From the 
nature of its subject the great work of Tuucyprpes was limited 
to a narrow area; and though the clearness of his geographical 
descriptions, in the few cases in which he has thought it neces- 
sary to give them—as in that of Sicily in the beginning of the 
sixth book, and that of Thrace and Macedonia in the second— 
corresponds with the definite and philosophical character of his 
mind, his narrative was generally concerned with countries, 
and even localities, so well known to his readers, that he had 
little opening for the display of his talent in this respect. 

§ 3. His contemporary ANTIOCHUS of SYRACUSE would un- 
doubtedly have added much more to our information had his 
works been preserved to us. These consisted of a history of 
Sicily, and one of Italy, in both of which, but especially in 
the latter, he appears to have introduced numerous notices of 
a geographical character. But the few extant fragments are 
not sufficient to enable us to judge how far he entered into 
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any general geographical deseription, or to estimate the extent 
of his knowledge of those parts of the Italian peninsula which 
had not been occupied by Greek colonists. Almost the only 
notice of interest that has been preserved to us by the citations 
from his work is the fact that he was one of the first Greek 
authors who mentioned the name of Rome. It is observed also 
that he did not concur in the ordinary tradition of its founda- 
tion by Æneas, or one of his descendants, but supposed it to 
date from a much earlier period.* 

§ 4. Among the writers who, in the period immediately 
following Herodotus, contributed to familiarize the minds of 
the Greeks with the more distant portions of Asia, a prominent 
place must undoubtedly be assigned to Crustas, a native of 
Cnidus in Caria, and a physician by profession, who in that 
capacity resided not less than seventeen years at the court of 
Persia.” Such an interval must naturally have given him oppor- 
tunities of acquiring statistical and geographical information 
concerning the provinces of that empire superior to what had 
been possessed by any other Greek. Nor did he negleet to 
avail himself of the facilities thus presented to him. Among 
the works with the composition of which he occupied himself 
after his return to Greece (B.c. 398) we find mention of a 
treatise on the revenues of the Persian Hmpire,—which it 
would have been interesting to compare with the information 
furnished us by Herodotus upon the same subject—as well as 
of two professedly geographical treatises—the one on rivers, 
the other on mountains. Both of these are totally lost, and a 
meagre abstract by Photius is all that remains to us of his 
principal work, the Persian history. Of the historical merits 
of the “ Persica ” in general, it does not fall within our province 
to speak; had the work been preserved to us in its entirety 
it would unquestionably have afforded us many interesting 


t Dionys. Halic. i. 73. | published by Baehr (Ctesiæ Cnidii 

* Concerning the life and works of | Operum 'Reliquiæ, 8vo, Francofurti, 
Ctesias, see the Prolegomena to the | 1829, and Colonel Mures History of 
excellent edition of his extant remains | Greek Literature, vol. v. pp. 482-500. 
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notices and casual details of a geographical character. We 
are told also by Photius that the author had appended to it a 
detailed account of the routes from Ephesus to Bactria and 
India respectively, with the number of days’ journeys and the 
distances in parasangs,—a document that could hardly have 
failed to be of the highest geographical interest. Unfortu- 
nately none of these details have been preserved to us; and 
the extant abridgement of the Persica cannot be said to add 
anything to our geographical knowledge. 

§ 5. His only other work of importance—of which we possess 
in like manner a mere abridgement by Photius *—treated 
specially of India and the Indians; and derives its chief 
interest from being the first professed account of that im- 
portant region. Unfortunately it was in this short treatise— 
for the “Indica” oceupied only a single book, serving appa- 
rently as a kind of appendix to his larger work—that the 
defects of Ctesias,—his want of critical judgment and love of 
the marvellous—were the most strongly developed. India 
was already in his day become the “land of marvels” to all 
the neighbouring Asiatic nations, which it has continued down 
almost to our own times; and Ctesias, while residing at the 
Persian court, appears to have accepted without hesitation all 
the marvellous tales that he could collect concerning the 
distant regions of the Hast. The consequence is that while he 
laid the foundation for a vast mass of fables and absurdities, 
which continued to be propagated by successive writers down 
to the latest period of Greek literature, he contributed almost 
nothing to the real knowledge of the land of which he wrote. 


3 At the same time it is remarkable | edition), though the original was only 
that no reference is made by any later | in one book, while the 23 books of the 
writer to this itinerary; whence we | Persica in the epitome of Photius fill 
may perhaps infer that it was not con- | only eighteen pages of the same edition. 
sidered as based upon any adequate | Besides this we have eopious extracts 
authority. from Ctesias by ÆHan, in lis History 

1 The abridgement is, however, in | of Animals (iv. 21, 26, 27, 36, 46, 52; 
this ease much more copious than that | v. 3; xvi. 31; xvii. 29), some of which 
of the Persica : the abstract of the Indica | are probably copied almost Hterally 
occupying eleven pages (in Bahr’s | from the original. 
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So far as we can judge from the imperfect form in which his 
work has descended to us, his geographical knowledge of India 
was little, if at all, in advance of that of Herodotus. The 
enormous extent that he assigned to it,—representing India 
alone as equal to the whole of the rest of Asia, was evidently 
a mere vague assertion. No trace appears of his having been 
acquainted even with the name of the Ganges, or with any- 
thing beyond the Punjab and the valley of the Indus. Of 
the latter river he says, with his usual exaggeration, that it 
was forty stadia broad in its narrowest part, and 200 stadia 
(20 Œ. miles) in its greatest width. But he not only does 
not notice the existence of crocodiles in it, as had been 
correctly reported by Herodotus, but expressly says that it 
produced no other animals than a gigantic worm, seven cubits 
in length, which could drag into the river, and devour, oxen, 
and even camels.” He was indeed familiar with the use of 
elephants in war by the natives, but here again he distorts the 
fact by enormous exaggeration, representing the Indian king 
as marching to battle with a hundred thousand elephants (!), 
besides 8000 of superior strength and stature, which were 
employed in destroying the walls and towers of hostile cities.’ 
His account of the powerful Indian dogs is more reasonable, 
and his mention of the use by the natives of eagles, kites, 
ravens, and crows in the pursuit of small game is curious as the 
first notice of falconry, a practice prevalent in the Hast from 
the earliest ages, but wholly foreign to the Greeks.’ 

§ 6. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fabulous tales 
which he relates, both of marvellous animals,—such as the 
Martichoras or man-eater, the Griffins, which he describes as 
guarding the gold in the mountains of the interior, and the 
Unicorn, or wild ass with a single horn on its forehead—and 
of still more marvellous races of mankind, among which we 


5 Ap. Strab. xv. p. 689. | 7 Ibid. § 27. Fragm,15. 
€ Indica, § 1. He was, however, 8 Fragm. 2. 
aware that it flowed for a pait of its ® Indica, § 11. Fragm. 7. 
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find the Pygmies, the Sciapodes, and the Cynocephali, or men 
with dogs’ heads, who were more commonly assigned to the 
interior of Africa. But it would appear as if Ctesias had col- 
lected from all quarters whatever could serve to swell his list 
of marvels, and excite the wonder of his more ignorant and 
uncritical countrymen. That such a tissue of fables, “among 
the most extravagant ever brought within the compass of a 
single compilation in the most credulous times” should have 
been presented to the Greek public shortly before the days of 
Aristotle is indeed, as Colonel Mure justly observes, a singu- 
lar phenomenon.! But we must remember, in justice to Ctesias 
and his contemporaries, that these fables, absurd as they were, 
were deemed worthy of being repeated by successive writers, 
and still found readers, if not believers, in the days of Pliny 
and Ailian. At the same time Ctesias himself early obtained, 
with the more critical part of the public, the reputation which 
he deserved of a worthless compiler of fables.’ 

§ 7. Among the few grains of real fact to be gleaned out of 
this mass of absurdities, is the notice that onyxes, sards or 
sardonyxes, and other precious stones used for signet-rings, 
were brought from the mountains in the interior of India. On 
the other hand he speaks of a river that produced abundance 
of amber, a substance that was certainly never among the 
productions of India. No mention is found (at least in the 
remaining extracts) of any of the customs peculiar to the true 
Hindoos, which so strongly excited the attention and curiosity 
of the Greeks, when they visited India with Alexander ; indeed 
it may safely be asserted that there is hardly a single state- 


1 Mure’s History of Greek Literature, 
vol. v. p. 497. The reader, who is 
curious in such matters will find in 
the same passage a good summary of 
all these absurd fictions. Their only 
interest arises from the persevering 
manner in which they are quoted by 
successive writers in later times. 

2 Thus Aristotle says of him &s pno 
Kryoias, obk dy &tiómioros (Hist. Animal. 
viii. 28), and again in citing his testi- 


mony, ef ðe? moredoa: Krnoig (Ibid. 
ii. 1). Arrian, quoting his statement 
concerning the Indus, adds «i òh Tw 
ixavds kal Krnotas és texunpioow (Anab. 
v. 4, § 2). See also Milian (Hist. Anim. 
iv. 21), Lucian (Vera Historia, i. 3; 
ii. 31), and Plutarch (Artaxerg. c. i). 
Strabo refers to him among the writers 
on whose statements no reliance could 
be placed (i. 2, p. 43; xv. 1, p. 689). 
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ment to be found in Ctesias, concerning either the country or 
the people, which has the appearance of being derived from 
any direct or trustworthy information. Yet he had the audacity 
to assert, while stringing together this tissue of absurd fables, 
that all his statements were strictly true, and were derived 
either from personal observation, or from the testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses. 


SECTION 2.—The Anabasis of Xenophon. 


§ 1. The next author whom we have to consider is one of a 
very different stamp. The expedition of the younger Cyrus 
from Ionia to the neighbourhood of Babylon (in B.c. 401), with 
a view to the overthrow of his brother Artaxerxes, has been 
rendered for ever memorable, not only by the courage and 
skill with which the body of Greek mercenaries, who had ac- 
companied him up the country, made good their retreat from 
the field of Cunaxa to the shores of the Euxine, but still more 
from the narrative of their adventures having been transmitted 
to us by one of those who had himself shared in all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the retreat, and had taken an active 
part in surmounting them. The Anabasis of XENOPHON is 
certainly one of the most authentic, as well as one of the most 
delightful, episodes of ancient history ; and whatever defects its 
author may elsewhere display in some of the higher qualities 
of a historian, the narrative in question will always remain one 
of the most perfect specimens of historical composition—where 
the writer is relating events of sien he is able to speak from 
his own knowledge. 

Geographically considered, the Anabasis must certainly have 
been an important contribution to the knowledge possessed by 
the Greeks of the countries to which it related. None of these 
countries were indeed altogether unknown to them; but their 
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information concerning them was undoubtedly very vague and 
superficial; the mountainous regions traversed by the Greek 
troops on their retreat were of the wildest character, and had 
doubtless been as little visited by peaceful travellers in those 
days, as they had been, until very recently, in modern times. 
There can hardly be a stronger testimony to the courage and 
perseverance of the Ten Thousand and their leader, than the 
fact that the rugged and inhospitable tracts through which 
they forced their way in midwinter, had remained down to 
our own days almost unexplored, and unknown to modern 
travellers, on account of the difficulties by which they were 
beset. 

§ 2. It was fortunate that Xenophon, who accompanied the 
march in the first instance as a volunteer, and without the 
least idea how far it was going to lead him, appears to have 
preserved from the first a regular record of the route, noting 
not merely the principal places through which the army 
passed, but the number of days’ march, and the distance from 
one point to another.* These distances were computed in 
parasangs, according to the Persian custom; and so long as 
the Greeks accompanied the Persian army, and their march 
lay along a line of route well known to the Persian officers, 
as must have been the case throughout the advance up the 
country, there can be no reason to doubt that they were sub- 
stantially accurate.” But the case was very different with the 
retreat, especially with that part of it which lay through the 
mountains and high table-land of Armenia, through which 
there were certainly no frequented high roads, and where the 
Greeks were repeatedly left to force their way without the 
assistance of local guides. Upon what principle Xenophon 
calculated the distances under these circumstances it is not 
easy to say. We can only feel sure that any approach to real 
measurement was impossible, and it is obvious that the natural 
mode of computation by the time occupied on the march, 


1 Note A, p. 359. 5 Note B, p. 359. 
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would be extremely difficult of application. It must always 
be borne in mind that the Greeks had no portable instruments 
for measuring time, and that even the division of the day into 
hours was unknown, or at least unfamiliar to them in the days 
of Xenophon. Hence this ready mode of estimating dis- 
tances, so familiar to the modern traveller, would be altogether 
wanting. Still, while the troops were marching at an ordinary 
rate through a level, or even undulating country, a tolerable 
comparative estimate might be formed of the length of each 
day’s march, and it is probably this which Xenophon sought 
to express in parasangs; but when their route lay through a 
wild and rugged mountain country, harassed at every step by 
the hostile tribes which occupied it, or toiling through deep 
and newly-fallen snow, it is evident how impossible it would 
be to preserve any reasonable estimate of the distances actually 
traversed, and how little dependence can consequently be 
placed upon the statements of them given by Xenophon." 
Making allowance for the inevitable errors resulting from 
this cause, we are able to trace for the most part in a general 
way the line of route followed by the army of Cyrus on its 
advance, as well as that taken by the Greeks in their memorable 
retreat. It is not to be denied that there still remain con- 
siderable difficulties to be cleared up in regard to details, 
arising however in all probability as much from our own imper- 
fect knowledge of the countries in question, as from any want 
of accuracy on the part of the historian. Some of the most 
important points have indeed only been established in a 
satisfactory manner within a very recent period.® A brief 


e€ According to Ideler (Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p.238) the use of the 
word &pa or hour for the twelfth 
part of a day was not in use among 
the Greeks till after the time of Alex- 
ander. 

7 Note C, p. 361. 

8 For a fuller and more detailed 
examination of the geography of the 
route in question the reader is referred 
to Major Reunell’s {llustrations of the 


History of Cyruss Expedition, (Ato. 
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der Zehntausend, 8vo, Leipzig, 1850). 
Much valuable information has been 
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Asia Minor and Pontus, 2 vols. 8vo, 
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Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris 
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outline of the general line of route is all that can be here 
attempted. 

§ 3. Setting out from Sardis in the spring of B.c. 401, Cyrus 
advanced through the centre of Asia Minor by a well-known 
line of route as far as Celene, an important city of Phrygia, 
on the site subsequently occupied by Apamea, close to the 
sources of the Meander. Here he halted thirty days, during 
which time he received fresh reinforcements of Greek troops. 
It must be observed that the pretext under which he had 
assembled these under his standard, was that of an expedition 
against the mountainecrs of Pisidia, who were practically inde- 
pendent of the Persian king, and infested the neighbouring 
countries with their incursions. As far as Celene his route 
was consistent with this object, as well as with his real purpose 
of advancing through the passes of Cilicia and Syria into the 
valley of the Euphrates. But from Celene he made a sudden 
détour—tfor what reason is not explained to us—and after 
striking northwards for some distance, till he approached the 
frontiers of Mysia, then turned again to the east and proceeded 
by another frequented and well-known road from the neigh- 
bourhood of Synnada (near Afium Kara Hissar) by Thymbrium 
and Tyrizum to Iconium, the last city in this direction that 
was included in his own satrapy.? Entering now upon what 
might be termed hostile territory, though meeting with no 
opposition, he marched for five days through Lycaonia, and 
for four more through Cappadocia, until he arrived at Tyana 
(called by Xenophon Dana), already a large and opulent city, 
situated at the entrance of the pass into Cilicia. This cele- 
brated pass, subsequently well known as the Pyle Cilicia, is 
described by Xenophon as impossible for an army to force, 
if properly defended. It had at first been, occupied by the 
Cilician king Syennesis, but was abandoned by him without 
striking a blow, on learning that a small Greek force, dispatched 


(2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1850). The whole | notes to the 69th and 70th chapters 
subject has been discussed in the most | of his History of Greece. 
elaborate manner by Mr. Grote in the ° Note D, p. 363. 
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by Cyrus from Lycaonia, under the guidance of the Cilician 
queen, had crossed the Taurus by another route, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus had also arrived upon the coast. Cyrus was thus 
enabled to traverse the formidable pass without opposition, 
and descended to Tarsus in the midst of the Cilician plains.’ 

§ 4. Here another halt was made, of not less than twenty 
days. It must have been long evident—at least to the leaders 
of the Greeks, that the march against the Pisidians had been 
a mere pretence; and that the expedition of Cyrus was really 
directed against the Great King himself. The soldiers now 
mutinied, and refused to follow him any farther, but were 
gradually persuaded to proceed, partly under the flimsy pretext 
that he only meant to advance as far as the Euphrates, where 
a Persian general named Abrocomas, a personal foe of Cyrus, 
was supposed to be posted. Having thus induced the Grecks 
to follow him, Cyrus advanced through the succession of diffi- 
cult passes in the neighbourhood of Issus, which played so 
important a part during the march of Alexander, but which 
on this occasion were unaccountably neglected by the Persian 
generals? At Myriandrus, a city on the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
which was at this time a place of considerable trade,? Cyrus 
halted for a weck, before breaking off all communication with 
the sea, his fleet having here met him for the last time. From 
hence he struck at once into the interior, and continued his 
march without interruption to the Euphrates. The details 
of this part of the march present no considerable difficulty, 
though the line of route is not otherwise known. He appears 


1 Anab. i. 2, § 21-25. For a descrip- 
tion of these Cilician gates (sce Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, pp. 44-46; Chesney's Fu- 
phrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 353; Lan- 
glois, Voyage en Cilicie, pp. 367-370. 
All these modern writers fully confirm 


the accounts of Xenophon and other | 
| be the most important place on the 


ancient authors concerning the formid- 
able character of the pass, which would 
afford an impregnable position, if pro- 
perly defended. 


2 Note E, p. 364. 
3 The exact site of Myriandrus has 
not been determined; but it is of little 


` importance, as its position is well known 
| within a few miles. 


It is placed by 
Strabo between Rhosus and Alexandria 
(xiv. 5, p. 676). The foundation of 
the latter city, which speedily rose to 


Gulf of Issus, had naturatly the effect 
of producing the decline of the neigh- 


l bonring towns. 
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to have reached the river at a point considerably above Thap- 
sacus, and to have followed its course for some distance down 
to that place, which was at this period the customary place of 
passage, and where Cyrus accordingly prepared to cross the 
Euphrates. Here there was again some hesitation on the part 
of the Greek mercenaries; but most of them saw plainly that 
the die was cast, and it was too late to recede; they accord- 
ingly crossed the river, and prepared to meet the army of the 
Great King. 

The position of Thapsacus, though a point of the highest 
importance, not only for the geography of the Anabasis, but 
for that of the campaigns of Alexander, and the subsequent 
geography of Asia, has only been definitely ascertained within 
a very recent period. It was situated just above the modern 
town of Rakka, at the only point in the central course of the 
Euphrates where that river is fordable (though even here 
only at certain seasons of the year), for which reason it con- 
tinued to be used alike by the Persian, Greek and Roman 
armies during a long period. It was also a commercial route 
of importance in ancient times. At the present day the place 
of passage is known as the ford of the Anezeh or Bedouins ; 
and is in fact resorted to only by the wandering Arabs of the 
desert." 

§ 5. From Thapsacus the line of march lay along the left 
bank of the Euphrates as far as a river termed by Xenophon 
the Araxes, which may be safely identified with the Khabur 
(the Chaboras of Ptolemy and Pliny), as this is the only con- 
siderable river, which falls into the Euphrates in this part of 
its course. The march from henceforth lay through a desert 


4 Note F, p. 365. 

5 Note G, p. 365. 

€ All writers who have examined 
the subject lave agreed upon this 
point; but no explanation bas been 
offered of the name of Araxes given by 
Xenophon to the river in question. lt 
is curious, however, as tending to show 
the frequent use of that name in Asia, 


and thus helping to explain the con- 
fusion into which Herodotus fell upon 
the subject. 

It may be observed that the difficulty 
found by Major Rennell on account of 
the distance trom Thapsacus, of 9 days’ 
march and 50 parasangs, disappears as 
goon as Thapsacus is placed in its true 


| position, instead of at Deir, litile more 
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tract—regarded by Xenophon as a part of Arabia, though on 
the left bank of the Euphrates—of which the historian has 
left us a graphic description, confirmed by the observation of 
recent travellers. The whole country for five days’ march 
was a level plain, without trees or inhabitants, and frequented 
only by wild asses, gazelles, bustards and ostriches.” Five 
days’ march through this desolate region brought them to an 
uninhabited city named Corsote, from whence they had again 
thirteen days’ march, through an equally sterile and unculti- 
vated tract, to a place called Pylæ, situated on the verge of- 
Babylonia, a name which Xenophon apparently applies solely 
to the rich alluvial country, abounding in villages, and inter- 
sected by canals of irrigation, which extended from hence 
without interruption to beyond Babylon.® 

§ 6. Cyrus now found himself rapidly approaching the great 
army of Artaxerxes: and he was met by the king himself on 
the sixth day’s march after leaving Pyle. Unfortunately the 
details of the military operations that preceded and followed 
the decisive battle at Cunaxa cannot be traced with any 
certainty. Even the scene of the battle itself can only be 
approximately determined: the name of Cunaxa (apparently a 
mere Babylonian village) is not mentioned by Xenophon, and 
is preserved only by Plutarch, who doubtless derived it, as well 
as other particulars of the battle, from Ctesias, who was him- 
self present with the army of Artaxerxes.’ According to the 
same authority it was 500 stadia distant from Babylon, though 
Xenophon was told that the field of battle was only 360 stadia 
from that great city.’ But as this was mere hearsay evidence, 
the statement of Plutarch is probably in this instance the 
more trustworthy : and if it be followed, the field of battle may 
be placed a few miles to the south of the modern castle and 


than 20 G. miles above the confluence | given concerning these wild animals, 
of the Khabur. and the difficulty of their pursuit. 
7 Anab. i. 5, §§ 1-3. Xenophon’s 8 Note H, p. 306. 
strong personal propensity for the ° Plut. Artaz. e. 8. 
chase shows itself in the details he has | 1 Anab. ii. 2, § 6. 
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village of Felujah.2 But the subsequent movements of the 
Greeks are almost wholly unintelligible to us: even the site of 
Sittace, the place where they ultimately crossed the Tigris, 
and which is called by Xenophon “a great and populous 
city,’* cannot be identified, though it must probably have 
been situated a short distance to the south of the modern city 
of Bagdad. On the other hand recent researches have thrown 
considerable light on one of the difficulties that had been a 
great stumbling-block to all previous inquirers—the existence 
of a great line of wall, called by Xenophon the Wall of Media, 
which he describes as not less than 20 feet in thickness and 
100 feet in height. It was said to extend 20 parasangs in 
length, and was not far distant from Babylon.* Through this 
mighty barrier the Greeks passed on their way from the field 
of battle to the Tigris, so that Xenophon could not have been 
misinformed or deceived upon the subject, except as to its 
extent. It seemed impossible that no trace should be left of 
such a gigantic work: yet until very lately no remains were 
discovered, which could by any ingenuity be made to cor- 
respond with the position required by the narrative of Xeno- 
phon. But in the recent survey of this part of Mesopotamia, 
Lieut. Bewsher discovered the ruins of a wall, running from 
N.W. to S.E., which he was. able to trace for a distance of 
104 miles, and which may probably have been much more 
extensive.” Such a wall would lie directly across the route of 
the Greeks in proceeding from Cunaxa to the Tigris: and 
this discovery has tended much to clear up the topography of 
this part of Babylonia, as well as to confirm the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s narrative.’ 

§ 7. It was from the time that they crossed the Tigris near 
Sittace that the retreat of the Greeks may properly be said to 
have commenced: their march was at first conducted in a 


2 Note I, p. 369. p. 169. These remains are now known 
2 Note K, p. 370. as Hubl es Sukhr—* the line of stones 
4 Anab. ii. 4,§ 12. or bricks.” 


5 Journal of Geogr. Soe. vol, xxxvii. € Note L, p. 870. See the Map. 
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friendly manner, and under the convoy of Tissaphernes, through 
the open country on the left bank of the Tigris, till they came 
to the river Zapatas, which is unquestionably the stream now 
known as the Great Zab, the Zabatus of Strabo. This is the 
first point on this part of their route which can be identified 
with certainty: the intermediate halting-places being still 
undetermined,’ though one of them, Opis, is described as a 
large city. To the Greeks the halt on the Zabatus was one 
of the most important points of their expedition for another 
reason—that it was while encamped here, previous to crossing 
the Zab, that Clearchus and the other generals were trea- 
cherously seized and put to death by Tissaphernes. Hence- 
forth therefore the Greeks had to continue their retreat 
through a hostile country, and with only such occasional and 
local guides as they could procure for themselves. 

§ 8. Thus far their line of retreat had followed apparently 
that of the high road, or “royal road” of Herodotus, through 
the plains of Assyria towards the mountains of Armenia,’ and 
it was doubtless by that line of route that Tissaphernes in- 
tended, or professed his intention, to conduct the Greeks back 
to Ionia® But when the latter, under the command of Xeno- 
phon and their other new generals, after crossing the Zab, had 
continued their march for 9 or.10 days more along the left 
bank of the Tigris,’ they had to force their way with much 
difficulty through a hilly tract, occupied by the enemy’s 
troops; and after surmounting these obstacles they found their 


7 Note M, p. 372. into use by geographers in later days. 

8 It is remarkable that all this part | ° This was evidently the route indi- 
of the march, from the time they | cated also by Arius, the commander 
crossed the Physcus, is described by of the Persian troops in the army of 
Xenophon as lying through Media (il. | Cyrus, when, after the battle of Cunaxa, 
4, $27). Herodotus, as we have seen, he pointed out the impossibility of re- 
included the same district in the land | turning by the same route they had 
of the Matieni. Itseems clearthat the | followed on their advance, but pro- 
name of Assyria was not iu use as a | posed to take another line, which would 
territorial designation at this period. | be longer, but ulong which there would 
It had perhaps been intentionally sup- | be no difficulty in procuring supplies 
pressed after the fall of the Assyrian | (Arab. ii. 2, § 11). 
monarchy, and was only brought again 1 Note N, p. 374. 
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farther advance effectually barred by the mountains descending 
abruptly to the stream, so as to leave no passage along the 
bank. The customary line of route was to cross the Tigris at 
this point, and take a westerly direction towards the Euphra- 
tes:* but the Tigris was much too deep to be forded, and to 
cross it otherwise in face of the enemy’s cavalry was impos- 
sible. Hence the only course that remained for the Greeks 
was to strike at once towards the north into the mountains of 
the Carduchians, with a view to reaching the high lands of 
Armenia, from whence they could descend to the Greek colo- 
nies on the Euxine. By following this course they hoped to 
pass the Tigris and the Euphrates near their sources, where 
they would of course be fordable.*: 

The Carduchians were a warlike race of mountaineers, who 
had maintained their independence in the fastnesses of a wild 
and rugged country against all the efforts of the Great King: 
and they opposed a fierce resistance to the passage of the 
Greeks.* Seven days of almost continual fightine—during 
which the Greeks suffered more than they had done from 
all the armies of the Persian monarch *—at length brought 
them through the mountains to the valley of the Centrites, 
which separated the land of the independent Carduchians from 
the Persian satrapy of Armenia. Two days’ march, after 
crossing this river, enabled them to surmount the sources of 
the Tigris, and three days more brought them to the river 


2 This was distinctly stated by the | thought. But the captives told them 


captives who were consulted by the 
Greek generals: “the road to the west, 
crossing the fiver, led to Lydia and 
Tonia” (iii. 5, § 15). Hence the Greeks 
were well aware that at this point they 
quitted the line of route which they 
ought to have followed; and took a 
direction altogether different. 

3 This is distinctly stated by Xeno- 
phon as the reason for their directing 
their march towards the north (iv. i. 
§§ 2,3). No allusion is made to any 


intention of reaching the Euxine, which | 
probably altogether an after- — 


Was 


that, when once arrived in Armenia, it 
would be easy to proceed from thence 
in whatever direction they chose (éy- 
-revey Dè etmopoy Ebacay elvari ror Tis 
| €6éAot mopedver Oar. iii. 5, § 17). 

4 There can be no doubt that these 
_Carduchi were the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds, who still inhabit the 
same mountain tract, and until very 
‘recently maintained their virtual inde- 
| pendence against the Turks and Per- 
sians alike. 

5 Anab, iv. 3, § 2. 
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Teleboas. They were now on the elevated table-land of Ar- 
menia, where they suffered severely from the severity of the 
weather, and from deep falls of snow. Struggling on through 
these difficulties, they reached the Euphrates, in the upper 
part of its course, and, as they were told, not far from its 
sources. The river was here easily fordable, and they con- 
tinued their march over the open, upland country, without any 
hostile opposition, and meeting with a friendly reception from. 
the Armenian villagers, but encountering great difficulties 
from the snow. 

§ 9. Thus far the course pursued by the retreating army 
admits of being traced with tolerable certainty, notwithstanding 
many difficulties in detail. The researches of recent travel- 
lers have established several points beyond any reasonable 
doubt. One of the most important of these—the point where 
they quitted the Tigris, and began their march northwards 
towards the Euxine, may be clearly placed near the modern 
town of Djezireh ibn Omar—the Bezabde of the Romans. It 
is immediately above this that the mountains close in upon 
the Tigris so abruptly as to render all farther progress along 
its valley impracticable, on which account the modern road 
crosses by a bridge of boats, and proceeds westward by Nisibin 
to Diarbekr.?. This the Greeks could not do, and were thus 
compelled to plunge into the mountain region to the north. 
The Centrites again may be clearly identified with the Buhtan 
Chai, one of the principal tributarics of the Tigris, flowing 
from east to west, and constituting (as Mr. Ainsworth remarks *) 
a kind of natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia. 
The Teleboas may likewise be assumed with mucheprobability 
to be the Kara Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing 


€ Anab. iv. 5, § 2. of Buhtan,” and the town of Djezireh 
7 Mr. Layard, who descended the | (Ninevehand Babylon, pp. 50,51). The 
Tigris from the upper part of its course, | difficulties of the passage are such as 
has given a striking account of the | to compel even an ordinary traveller to 
narrow gorge through which the river | cross the mountains between the two 
flows between the village of Tilleh, | poinis. 
“ where it receives the united waters 8 Travels, p. 166. 
of Bitlis, Sert, and the upper districts 
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through the fertile valley of Mush. Xenophon’s statement 
that in passing from one of these rivers to the other the Greeks 
had passed beyond the sources of the Tigris, can be readily 
explained by supposing that he took the northern tributary of 
that river (now called the Bitlis Chai, or river of Bitlis) for 
the main stream. The real source of the Tigris, or at least 
what is considered as such by modern geographers, was far 
away to the west.? The place where they forded the Euphrates 
cannot be exactly determined, but it was evidently the Murad 
Chai, or eastern branch of the river, that is here designated. 
That stream flows through the elevated table-land of Armenia, 
which has here an average height of from five to six thousand 
feet above the sea-level, an elevation that at once accounts for 
the great cold and deep snows for which this region has been 
always noted. Across this dreary tract the Greeks had to plod 
their weary way in the middle of winter: a feat which has not 
been performed by any modern traveller, still less by any 
modern army. 

§ 10. But from this point it becomes impossible to follow 
the line of their farther progress with any reasonable proba- 
bility. Its steps, as detailed by Xenophon, may be briefly 
recounted. From the spot where they crossed the Euphrates 
four days’ march brought them to some Armenian villages, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of a palace or castle, where they 
halted for a week, and then continued their march across the 
snow-covered plain for three days more, without meeting with 
any villages. Here their guide, having unfortunately been 
insulted by Cheirisophus, abruptly quitted them, and they 
were left to find their own way, during a march of seven days 
(estimated at 35 parasangs), following apparently—during a 
part at least of their course—the valley of a river to which 


° See Note O (p. 374). | is still known as Frat. But Armenian 
1 Xenophon is the only Greek writer | writers apply the name of Euphrates 
who gives the name of Euphrates to | to both arms, and the same usage pro- 
this branch of the river; Strabo and | bably prevailed among the natives in 
the other geographers mentioning only | the time of Xenophon. 
the western or northern braneh, which | 
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Xenophon gives the name of „Phasis? Quitting this valley, 
they crossed a high mountain pass, where they were encoun- 
tered by the combined forces of three mountain tribes, the 
Chalybes,? the Taochi, and the Phasiani. After surmounting 
this opposition they made five long days’ marches (called by 
Xenophon 30 parasangs) through the land of the Taochians, 
suffering severely from want of provisions, until they came to 
a fort or stronghold of that people, which they took by storm, 
and thus obtained abundant supplies. Hence they again 
marched for seven days through the country of the Chalybes, 
till they came to the river Harpasus, an important stream : 
after crossing which they entered the territory of the Scythini, 
and proceeded through it for eight days to a place called 
Gymnias, which Xenophon describes as a large and wealthy 
city. It was the first place which they had met with de- 
serving this name since leaving Opis. Here they were received 
in a friendly manner by the ruler of the country, who fur- 
nished them with a guide, promising to conduct them within 
five days to a spot within sight of the sea. The promise was 
duly kept, and on the fifth day the Greeks beheld the long- 
looked-for Euxine, from the summit of a ridge or mountain 
called Theches.2 There still remained for them however five 
days’ march—three through the land of the Macrones and two 


2 The expression of Xenophon, perà | name of Chaldeans; and, aecording to 
Touro émopevOnoay éEnt& aTaduods ava | Strabo (xii. 3, p. 549), this was the 
névre Tapacdyyas Tis Ñuépas Tapa Toy | name by whieh the Chalybes on the 
bacw wotapdy (iv. 6, § 3), would un- | Pontus were known in his time. 
doubtedly seem to imply that the whole t mów peyadty kal eùðaluova ral 
march lay along the valley of the | oikovmévny,  éxadciro Tuuvtas (iv. 7, 
Phasis, but it may well be doubted | § 19). The name is written by Dio- 
whether this is intended. dorns Fupvacia (Diod. xiv. 29). 

3 The Chalybes here mentioned are 5 Anab. iv. 7,§ 21. No mention is 
obviously wholly distinet (geograph- | found in Xenophon of the title of “the 
ically speaking) from the people of that | Saered Mountain,” which is applied to 
name, whom Xenophon subsequently | Mount Theehes by later writers. Dio- 
found settled on the shores of the | dorus, who often differs from Xenophon 
Euxine (v. 5, § 1), and who were a | in the names he employs, while follow- 
branch of the Chalybes so celebrated | ing him in the substance of his narra- 
among the Greeks as workers in iron. | tive, calls it Mt. Chenium (rò Xrov 
It is singular that Xenophon himself | dpos, xiv. 29). He erroneously places it 
in another passage (v. 5, § 17) refers to | fifteen days’ march from Gymnesia, the 
these mountain Chalybes under the | Gyinnias of Xenophon, instead of five. 
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throngh that of the Colchians—before they found themselves 
at the Greek colony of Trapezus, or Trebizond. Here their 
wanderings and dangers may be considered as having come to 
an end: their subsequent progress along the southern coast of 
the Euxine—from Trapezus to Cotyora by land, and from 
thence to Sinope and Heraclea by sea—presents comparatively 
little interest, though not without value for its geographical 
details, as well as for the light which it incidentally throws 
upon the relations of the Greek colonists on the Euxine with 
their barbarian neighbours. > ol 

§ 11. The details of the march of the Greeks, as above given 

from Xenophon appear so distinct, and in themselves are so 
‘clear and intelligible, that it is the more disappointing to find 
the extreme difficulty of explaining, or reconciling them with 
the existing geography of the regions in question. We are 
still indeed, notwithstanding the researches of recent travellers, 
but imperfectly acquainted with the countries that must have 
been traversed by the Greeks, between the high table-land of 
Armenia and the Black Sea; but enough is known of their 
physical geography to show that they constitute one of the 
most rugged and intricate mountain tracts in any part of 
the world. If we consider the position of the Greek leaders, 
having to force their way through such a country, in the 
midst. of hostile tribes, without maps, without compass, with 
mere local guides, who probably knew nothing of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and having themselves but a very vague 
general notion of their situation with regard to any known 
points, it cannot surprise us to find that the geographical data 
are in reality wholly incomplete. 

From the passage of the Euphrates till they arrived at 
Trebizond, it may be fairly said that not a single point can be 
identified with any approach to certainty. The river Phasis 
may indeed be reasonably supposed to be the branch of the Aras 
or Araxes, which flows through a district still called Pasin in 
the upper part of its course, and the presence of the Phasiani 


€ Brant’s Journey in Armenia, in the Journal of Geogr. Soe. vol. x. p. 341. 
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in the same neighbourhood would tend to confirm this view. 
It is certain at all events that it had nothing to do with the 
celebrated Colehian river of the name, though it is not im- 
probable, as has been suggested, that the Greeks supposed 
them to be identical, and followed the course of the river 
farther than necessary under this impression. But it seems 
impossible to believe (as supposed by some modern writers) 
that they wandered for many days’ march from their true 
direction, and then made a sudden return in order to recover 
it. No trace of such an error is found in the narrative of 
Xenophon, who could not have omitted to mention a circum- 
stance which would have exercised so important an influence , 
on the fortunes of the army. It is indeed utterly impossible 
to explain the distances given, and even if we admit these to 
be greatly exaggerated, the number of days employed on the 
march remains to be accounted for” The river Harpasus 
cannot be identified with certainty; nor can we fix upon the 
spot from whence the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
Even the situation of Gymnias is equally uncertain; though 
it might have been thought that a great and flourishing city 
(as Xenophon calls it) within a comparatively short distance 
of the sea, must have been well known to the Greeks in after 
times. But no mention of the name is found in any later 
geographer; nor even of the tribe of the Scythini, whose 
capital it was. The other nations mentioned by Xenophon 
in this part of his route, the Chalybes or Chaldeans, the 
Taochi, the Phasiani, the Macrones, and the Colchians, are all 
of them known to us from other writers; but both the names 
and the abodes of these wild mountain tribes were so fluc- 
tuating and uncertain that we derive from them little assist- 


7 Col. Chesney says of the route he 
followed from the mountain which he 
calls Gaur Tagh, that the journey from 
thence to Trebizond occupied five days, 
“owing to the necessity of passing 
along what in reality is more a winding 
chasm than a mountain valley in the 


ordinary acceptation of the word ;” and 
he adds that the marches of the Greeks 
through the mountains of Kurdistan 
and Armenia must often have encoun- 
tered difficulties and delays of a similar 
character (Euphrates and Tigris, vol. ii. 
p. 232). 
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ance in determining the exact geography of this part of the 
march.’ 

§ 12. It may be observed that all these tribes, from the 
Euphrates to the sea, seem to have been in fact wholly inde- 
pendent of the Persian Empire; from the time the army 
quitted Armenia no trace is found of Persian. authority. Even 
the petty nations that bordered on the Euxine, from Trapezus 
to the frontiers of Paphlagonia, the Mosynæœcians, the Cha- 
lybians, and the Tibarenians, appear to have enjoyed a state 
of virtual independence, and the governor or ruler of the im- 
portant province of Paphlagonia conducted himself towards 
the Greeks with all the freedom of an independent sovereign, 
though doubtless owning a nominal allegiance to the Persian 
monarch. It was not till the army landed in Bithynia that 
we again find the Persian satrap Pharnabazus taking part in 
opposing their progress. 

§ 13. The narrative of Xenophon, it must always be remem- 
bered, was composed with a historical, not a geographical 
object. Hence the geographical details are introduced almost 
entirely for the purpose of explaining and rendering intel- 
ligible the operations of the Greek forces. Circumstances had 
indeed placed the historian very much in the position of a 
geographical explorer, or at least of a traveller through almost 
unknown regions; but the description of those countries and 
their inhabitants formed no part of his main subject. Such 
notices as we find of them are introduced merely incidentally 
from their natural connection with the incidents of the march, 
and never assume, as in Herodotus, the character of collateral 
episodes. But in the few cases where he has entered into more 
detail than usual—as in the description of the desert of Mesopo- 
tamia, in that of the underground dwellings of the Armenians, 
and the semi-barbarous habits and manners of the Mosyneecians 
—we recognize at once the character of an intelligent and 
trustworthy observer, and find cause to regret that he has not 


5 Note P, p. 375. 
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more frequently dilated upon such subjects. One peculiar 
circumstance which he relates—the singular effects produced 
upon his soldiers by the poisonous honey found in the moun- 
tains of the Colchians—has been completely verified by the 
observations of modern travellers.’ 

The other works of Xenophon are of no importance in a 
geographical point of view. His Hellenica, like the great work 
of Thucydides, of which it is the continuation, is confined to 
the affairs of Greece, and the countries immediately adjacent ; 
while the Cyropedia, which, had it been a real history of the 
reign of Cyrus, could not have failed to be a work of much 
interest to the geographer, is in fact a mere historical romance ; 
and the incidental noti¢es of a geographical character that are 
actually found in it, are not only very vague and indefinite, 
but in many cases utterly erroneous and calculated to mislead 
the reader.’ 


9 Anab. iv. 8, § 20. Aecording to not found on the south side of the same 
Mr. Hamilton the deleterious quality range (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i. 
of the honey is’ produced by the bees pp. 160, 164, 166). This observation 
feeding on the flowers of the beautiful | exactly agrees with the narrative of 
Azalea Pontiea, which clothes the hill- | Xenophon. 
sides above Trebizond, and ascends the 1 See the remarks of Col. Mure in 
slopes of the mountains next the coast — his History of Greek Literature, vol. v. 
for a height of £000 or 5000 feet, but is | pp. 884-386. 
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NOTE A, p. 343. 


COMPOSITION OF THE ANABASIS. 


Ir seems absolutely necessary to suppose that some such notes 
were preserved by Xenophon, otherwise it would have been im- 
possible for him to, have given the details of the march with the 
care and accuracy which distinguish them in all those parts of the 
route where we are able to verify them with any certainty. We 
know that the Anabasis—at least in the form in which it is now 
preserved to us—was not composed till many years after Xeno- 
phon’s return to Greece, when he was settled at Scillus in the 
neighbourhood of Olympia; as he not only gives us a particular 
description of the grove and temple which he dedicated to Diana 
at that place, but speaks of his sons as grown-up youths of sufficient 
age to take an active part in the pleasures of the chase (Anab. v. 3, 
§ 10), though he elsewhere speaks of himself as childless at the time 
he was with the army in Thrace, after the close of the expedition. 
(Ib. vii. 6, § 34.) 

It is however probable that the work may have been in great 
part composed long before, or at least that he may have committed 
to writing some brief commentaries concerning the events which 
he had witnessed, while they were still fresh in hismemory. But 
the whole series of marches and distances traversed could hardly 
have been preserved otherwise than by being committed to writing 
at the time; and there is certainly nothing improbable in such a 
supposition. 


NOTE B, p. 343. 


COMIUTATION OF DISTANCES IN PARASANGS. 


The Persiar. measure of the “ parasang” appears to have been 
in use throughout the monarchy in the days of Xenophon, as well 
as those of Herodotus (see Chapter VII.); and the distances along 
the frequented highways were doubtless estimated in those days 
in parasangs, as they are at the present time along the post-roads 
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in farsangs or farsakhs. The origin of the name, as well as of the 
measure itself, is uncertain; but both Xenophon and Herodotus 
regard it as equivalent to 30 Greek stadia. (Xenoph. Anab. ii. 
1, § 6; vii. 26. Herodot. ii. 6; v. 53.) Strabo however tells us 
that there was considerable discrepancy upon this point; some 
writers estimating it at 30, some at 40, and others again at not 
less than 60 stadia (xi. p. 518). He himself regards it, like 
the Egyptian schænus, as of variable length. It was doubt- 
less in reality a mere estimate, or rough itinerary measure, as is 
still the case with the modern farsakh. Of the latter Colonel 
Chesney says: “The modern farsang or farsakh of Persia varies 
according to the nature of the ground from 34 to 4 English miles 
per hour, and being almost always calculated for mules or good 
horses, under favourable circumstances it frequently exceeds 
4 miles. The ancient parasang appears to have been fixed at 
30 stadia, or 3 geographical miles. But this being also a road 
measure, it no doubt varied as at present, and was regulated ac- 
cording to the nature of the country.” (Chesney’s Euphrates and 
Tigris, vol. ii. p. 207.) 

From a comparison of the distances given by Xenophon on the 
march up the conntry from Sardis to Thapsacus—two fixed points 
known with certainty—Colonel Chesney deduces the average length 
of the parasang as equal to 26 G. miles; but several portions of 
the route would give only about 2:10 G. miles. Major Rennell 
estimated the parasang at 2°25 G. miles. Mr. Hamilton, computing 
only from distances in Asia Minor, reckons the parasang as some- 
thing less than 24 G. miles. It is clear that no exact result can 
be attained by any such method, as we neither know the precise 
line of the ancient routes, nor have we any exact measurements of 
the modern ones. But it seems clear that while the modern farsakh 
generally exceeds 3 G. miles, the ancient parasang or the average fell 
considerably short of that length. There is nothing in this to 
surprise us, or lead us to have recourse to any far-fetched hypothesis 
to explain it; the tendency to over-estimate distances in travelling 
being much more frequent than the contrary error. Even along 
the highways and great lines of route—such as the “royal road” 
described by Herodotus—there is no reason to suppose that the 
distances were “measured and marked” as they unquestionably 
were along the Roman roads; any more than we re to suppose 
the roads themselves to have had any resemblance io those of the 
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Romans. The distances were doubtless mere estimates, as they are 
at the present day along the so-called post-roads of Persia. Thus 
the route from Teheran to Tabreez—one of the most frequented . 
in modern Persia—is divided into stages from one post-station to 
another, corresponding precisely with the oraĝuoi of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and of just the same average length, varying from 
four to five and six farsakhs, though occasionally extending to 
seven or even eight. (Ussher’s Journey from London to Persepolis, 
pp. 647-662.) 

Mr. Ainsworth assumes the parasang to have been in all cases 
really equivalent to 30 stadia or 3 geographical miles; a funda- 
mental error, the effect of which may be frequently traced through- 
out the whole of his work. 

Colonel Chesney, while justly regarding it as a mere “road 
measure” supposes it to be, like the modern Persian farsakh, the 
equivalent of “an hour of time;”’ an assumption which may well 
be doubted. But even if it were so in its origin, and that the 
Persians had derived from the Babylonians the division of the day 
into twelve hours, it is certain that neither they, nor the Greeks, 
possessed any portable instruments for the measurement of time, 
and hence any attempt to estimate distances by this process must 
have been of the vaguest possible character. 


NOTE C, p. 344. 


RATE OF MARCHING. 


Mr. Grote is almost the only writer who has made (as it appears 
to me) sufficient allowance for the full operation of these causes. 
Several of the modern geographical inquirers have been misled by 
a strong desire to reconcile or explain the distances given by 
Xenophon, without inquiring what probable foundation there could 
be for his statement of those distances. This defect is especially 
prominent in Mr. Ainsworth, in whom it is the more remarkable 
as, having himself travelled over a large part of the ground tra- 
versed by the Greek army, he would be naturally the more familiar 
with the great difficulties which it presented. Yet he uniformly 
translates the parasangs into miles, at the rate of 3 G. miles to a 
parasang, as confidently as if he were dealing with distances given 
in the Roman Itineraries, which had been really measured along 
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lines of high road. Hence he does not hesitate to describe the 
Greeks as TERADE forty-five (geographical) miles in three days, 
through deep snow—in some parts, a to Xenophon’s own 
statement, not less than six feet in depth. Such a march may 
be safely pronounced impossible: and the same criticism may be 
applied, with scarcely less positiveness, to many other portions of 
the march through this mountainous district. In one passage 
indeed Xenophon himself describes the army as marching for seven 
days at the rate of five parasangs a day (pera roro éropevOyoav oral- 
mos exta ava névte Tapacayyas THS Hugpas, iv. 6, § 4): and this may 
serve to give some clue to the mode of his computation. It is pro- 
bable that he reckoned an average day’s march at five parasangs, 
and estimated the distances accordingly, without making sufficient 
allowance for disturbing canses. Such a mode of calculation is the 
more remarkable, as he himself gives five parasangs as the ordinary 
rate of daily march, while the army was ascending the valley of 
the Tigris, under the charge of Tissaphernes, so that they were 
proceeding through a friendly, as well as a naturally easy, country 
(Anab. ii. 4, §§ 25-28). The first instance, after quitting the 
Tigris, in which he describes them as marching more than five para- 
sangs a day, was through the country of the Taochi, where they 
were hard pressed for subsistence, in consequence of the barbarians 
having carried off all supplies into their strongholds, and they pro- 
bably therefore were induced to make forced marches in hopes 
of arriving at fresh villages. Hence they are here said to have 
marched 30 parasangs in five days, or 6 parasangs a day. Again, 
after obtaining fresh supplies by storming the fort of the Taochians, 
they are said to have accomplished not less than 50 parasangs in 
7 days, though engaged in continual combats with the Chalybes, 
whom Xenophon describes as the most warlike people they met 
with (Anab. iv. 7, § 15). On the other hand, from the Harpasus 
to Gymnias, though apparently unopposed, and travelling in part 
through a level country (ĉia rediov), they resumed their customary 
rate of 5 parasangs a day: and after they had come in sight of the 
sea, where we might have supposed that they would be in haste to 
arrive at Trebizond, they advanced but 10 parasangs in three days 
through the land of the Macronians, and 7 eta in two days 
through that of the Colchians. 

If any confirmation were wanting of the o eme vagueness and 
uncertainty of all estimates of distance under such circumstances, it 
will be abundantly supplied by a reference to the recent experience 
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of the English expedition into Abyssinia. Here the distances tra- 
versed by the army were afterwards actually measured with a chain, 
and it was found that a day’s march, estimated by experienced 
officers at 16 or 18 miles, often did not exceed eight! 

Both Major Rennell and Col. Chesney repeatedly advert to the 
difficulties encountered by the Greeks in this part of their retreat, 
and the impossibility of their having actually performed the dis- 
tances which Xenophon supposed them to have accomplished. 
Col. Chesney indeed admits that they could not have advanced 
more than a mile per hour through the snows of Armenia (vol. ii. 
p. 230): but he is misled by supposing the parasang to represent 
an hour’s march, forgetting that such a mode of computation was 
wholly unknown to Xenophon. 


NOTE D, p. 345. 


ROUTE OF CYRUS THROUGH PHRYGIA. 


This part of the route of Cyrus has been a source of much per- 
plexity to modern geographers, especially to the earlier writers on 
the subject. The researches of modern travellers have thrown 
considerable light upon it, but without altogether explaining the 
difficulty. (See Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. ii. pp. 198-204. Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Track, pp. 24-35. Koch, Zug der Zehntausend, 
p. 19.) Itis clear that Cyrus, when he quitted Celene, for some 
reason which is not explained to us, instead of continuing his 
march direct towards Iconium, made a wide circuit, passing round 
the mountain group of Sultan Dagh, to the north, instead of taking 
the line of road to the south of it. By so doing he struck into 
a well-known and natural line of route, from the neighbourhood 
of Synnada (Afium Kara Hissar) to Iconium, and there can be no 
doubt that the towns of Thymbrium and Tyrieum may be placed 
along this line, though their exact site is still subject to some 
doubt. ‘I'he place called Caystri Pedion must therefore be sought 
in the neighbourhood of the small lake called Eber Ghiol: but the 
station before this, called by Xenophon Ceramon Agora, cannot be 
determined even approximately. The expression, however, that it 
was “ the last city on the side of Mysia” (xéAuw oixovpérny, eaydrny 
xpos TH Muoig xapa, i. 2, § 10), points clearly to a situation towards 
the northern frontier of Phrygia (probably in the neighbourhood 
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of Ushak); and it seems certain, therefore, that Cyrus, in starting 
from Celænæ, took in the first instance a direction somewhat to the 
westward of north, with which the presumed position of Peltæ would 
coincide. The motive for this sudden deviation from the ordinary 
line of route is unknown to us; but it greatly exceeds what can be 
supposed to have been made without some special reason. He must 
also have made an equally sudden turn after visiting Ceramon 
Agora with the view of regaining his general direction towards the 
south-east. 

I concur with Mr. Grote in believing in the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s description of;this part of the route, which lay through 
an open country, easily traversed by an army, and where the roads 
must have been well known to the Persian officers. The difficulty 
is, that the two most important points—Ceramon Agora and 
Caystri Pedion—are not mentioned by any other writer: and 
though the names of Peltz, Thymbrium, and Tyrizum are men- 
tioned by later geographers, it is in a manner that affords little 
assistance in determining their site. We have thus five stations 
along a line of march undoubtedly very circuitous—for it occupied 
not less than 92 parasangs, while the direct route from Celene 
to Iconium could not have exceeded 150 G. miles (or about 60 
parasangs)—no one of which can be fixed with certainty. 

It may be added, that this sudden deviation towards the north 
had the effect of turning his back upon the Pisidians, and must 
therefore have at once betrayed the fact that his expedition against 
that people was a mere pretence. i 


NOTE E, p. 346. 


PASSES BETWEEN CILICIA AND SYRIA. 


The topography of these passes has been carefully investigated 
by several modern writers—and Col. Chesney’s survey and map 
of the localities have thrown much light on the matter. The passes 
having been undefended, Xenophon does not seem to have given 
full attention to their difficulties. ‘Thus, while he mentions the 
actual fortified gates between Issus and Myriandrus, to which he 
gives the name of the Cilician and Syrian gates, from their forming 
at this time the frontier of the two countries (i. 4, § 4), he does not 
notice either the pass through the western branch of Mount Amanus 
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(the Amanian Gates of Strabo), by which Cyrus must have de- 
scended to the Gulf of Issus, or the narrow pass of Beilan, by 
which, after leaving Myriandrus, he must have crossed the main 
ridge of Mount Amanus to enter into Syria, strictly so called. 
Neither of these passes however presented difficulties comparable 
to those of the Pyle Ciliciæ, of which Xenophon speaks in such 
strong terms. 


NOTE F, p. 347. 


ROUTE FROM THE GULF OF ISSUS TO THE EUPHRATES. 


The stations and distances given, after leaving Myriandrus, are 


To the river Chalus.. .. ..  .. 4 days, 20 parasangs. 
» sources of the river Daradax 5 ,, 30 Pr 
» river Euphrates atThapsacus 3 ,, 15 


9 


Of these, the Chalus is evidently the river of Aleppo (itself called 
in later times Chalybon, whence the modern Haleb), but we cannot 
determine at what point the army crossed it: and the sources of 
the Daradax—also described as a considerable river, 100 feet in 
width, and where the Persian kings had a park—have not been 
identified, though that stream must certainly have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Balis. The position of Thap- 
sacus renders it almost certain that the army must have reached 
the Euphrates some time before halting at that city, and followed 
its course downwards: though the words of Xenophon (i. 4, § 11) 
would certainly in themselves have led us to suppose that this was 
the first point where they touched on the Euphrates. This isa 
circumstance worthy of note in its bearing on other disputed 
questions in regard to the line of march. 


NOTE G, p. 347. 


THAPSACUS, 


Major Rennell in his Illustrations of the Geography of Xenophon 
(p. 60), fell into the error (in common with D’Anville) of placing 
Thapsacus at the modern Deir, more than 100 miles lower down 


the river than its true position, and thus threw the whole geo- 
i 
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graphy of this part of the march into confusion. The true site was 
first determined by the regular survey of the Euphrates under 
Colonel Chesney, when it was found that the Euphrates was ford- 
able at this point only. The existence of large mounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood points to the site of a city of importance, 
such as Thapsacus is described by Xenophon, who calls it “a large 
and wealthy city” (rós peyadn Kat evoaipov, Anab. i. 4, § 11): and 
such it continued to be during the greater part of the Macedonian 
period, but before the time of Strabo it had declined, and given 
way to the establishment of the customary passage at Zeugma (the 
modern Bir), more than 120 miles higher up the river. 

The Euphrates was only fordable at this point at certain seasons of 
the year: at other times it was crossed by a bridge of boats. It was 
in this manner that Alexander afterwards crossed it (Arrian, iii. 7): 
and under the Seleucidan kings there was a permanent bridge of 
boats (Zetypa) established there (Strabo, xvi. 1, § 21, p. 746). When 
Cyrus crossed the river at this point the Thapsacenes asserted that 
the river had never been fordable before, and had only become so 
in honour of Cyrus (Anab. i. 4, § 18): but it is evident that this 
was a mere piece of flattery, based upon the fact that it. was subject 
to great fluctuations, and often impassable on foot. 

(See Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track, pp. 70-72; Chesney’s 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. p. 416, vol. ii. p. 213.) l 

It may be added that the river has here exactly the width 
reported by Xenophon of 4 stades or 800 yards (Ainsworth, J. c.). 


NOTE H, p. 366. 


POSITION OF PYLE. 


The position of Pyle unfortunately cannot be determined with 
accuracy, though it is an essential point in order to arrange the 
details of the subsequent operations. Its name appears to point 
to some unexplained peculiarity of its situation, but all that we 
learn from Xenophon is that it was apparently sitnated at the 
point where the barren, undulating, slightly upland country of 
Mesopotamia gives way to the level and fertile alluvial plains of 
3abylonia. (Compare i. 5, § 5, and 7, $1.) This transition is 
described by all travellers as very strongly marked, and according 
to Mr. Ainsworth the point where it takes place in following the 
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course of the Euphrates is about 14 miles above the village of 
Felujah. (Ainsworth’s Travels, p. 81.) It is a few miles below 
that point that at the present day the Saklawiyeh—originally a 
mere artificial canal, but which has gradually become a tortuous 
river—leaves the Euphrates, and traverses the low country to join 
the Tigris below Baghdad. 

en therefore Mr. Ainsworth fixes the site of Pylæ; a it is 
impossible to reconcile this with the statements of the march from 
thence to Cunaxa; it was not till the sixth day after leaving Pyle 
that the army of Cyrus came in sight of that of Artaxerxes, and 
though these were probably short marches, as Cyrus was advancing 
cautiously, expecting at any moment to meet the enemy, they 
could hardly be estimated at less than 60 miles. Now the site of 
the battle was, according to Xenophon 360 stadia (36 G. miles) 
from Babylon, or according to another account 500 stadia (see the 
next note), and this would place it not more than 30 miles south of 
Felujah, or less than 20 miles, if we adopt the statement of Ctesias. 
Hence Colonel Chesney would place Pyle considerably higher up 
the Euphrates; and Mr. Grote considers it to have been situated 
only a few miles below Hit, which is more than 50 G. miles above 
Felujah. This is confirmed by a statement of Captain Jones that 
there is at this point (9+ miles S.E. of Hit) a place called Bekaa, 
an Arabic word signifying the same as the Greek Pyle, and that 
there is actually a narrow pass at that place (Journal of Geogr. 
Soe. vol. xxxvii. p. 167). But it does not appear that there is at 
this point any such marked change in the character of the country 
as would correspond to the supposed situation of Pyle; and the 
distance from Felujah appears much too great. Hence the position 
assigned by Mr. Grote seems to me as much too high up the 
stream, as that of Mr. Ainsworth would bring it down too low. 

The position of Pyle and that of Cunaxa are indeed to a con- 
siderable extent mutually dependent upon each other; and neither 
the one nor the other can be fixed on fully satisfactory data; but if 
the probable site for the battle, which will be considered in the next 
note, be adopted, Pyle can hardly be thrown so far back as it has 
been by Mr. Grote. Very little assistance can be derived from the 
statement of the distances in the other direction. From the mouth 
of the Araxes (the Khabour), which is the last fixed point that 
can be determined with certainty, the army of Cyrus advanced 
(according to Xenophon) (i. 5) five days’ march, amounting to 
35 parasangs, through a desert country, at the end of which time 
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they arrived at a large deserted city called Corsote, situated on 
the river Maskas, which was a hundred feet in width. But no 
such river is now found flowing into the Euphrates, and the site of 
Corsote cannot be identified. After laying in a stock of provisions 
here, they again proceeded through a barren country, affording 
no sustenance for either man or beast, for thirteen days’ march 
(reckoned at 90 parasangs) which brought them to Pyle Gay 
$5). We have thus an estimated distance of 125 parasangs, or 
375 G. miles, with only one halting-place, which cannot be de- 
termined. The difficulties and privations of the march are described 
in a lively manner by Xenophon, and he tells us that the difficulty 
of procuring provisions led Cyrus to press on his advance with all 
possible speed, and to make forced marches. Hence we find them 
accomplishing 7 parasangs a day in the first stage of the march, 
and very nearly as much in the second, notwithstanding its long 
protracted duration. It may well be doubted whether both esti- 
mates are not materially over-rated. But besides this, the actual 
distance marched by an army, following the course of such a river 
as the Euphrates, cannot be judged without knowing how nearly 
they kept to it, and to what extent they were able to cut off its 
numerous windings. From the mouth of the Khabour to the Sakla- 
wiyeh is about 250 English miles, without following the minor 
-sinuosities of the river; but the distance may be increased to 
a great extent, if we suppose the army to have kept as close as 
possible to its banks. In such a case therefore any attempt to 
fix the position of Pyle by reference to its distance from the 
Khabour would be utterly futile. 

The only other place mentioned by name in this part of the march 
is a city called by Xenophon Charmande, which he terms “a large 
and wealthy city” (rós «’daipwv Kai peyddy, 1. 5, $ 10), but which 
was situated on the other side of the Euphrates, on which account 
the army passed it by without halting, though they procured pro- 
visions from thence. For the same reason probably Xenophon has 
not mentioned its distance, stating only that it was passed during 
the march through the desert (xatd rovs epypous oraðpoùs)}. The 
name is not found in any other author; but it certainly seems pro- 
bable (as suggested by Mr. Grote) that the city designated could 
be no other than the Is of Herodotus (i.179), still called Hit, which 
on account of its bitumen springs, must always have been a place 
of some importance. But even if this identification be admitted, 
it throws no light on the other points in dispute connected with 
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this part of the march, as we are left in doubt as to the distance 
of Charmande from either Corsote or Pyle. 


oe 


NOTE I, p. 349. 


SITE OF CUNAXA. 


This was the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Grote (vol. ix. p. 56, 
note 2), and appears preferable to the site fixed on by Colonel 
Chesney (followed by Mr. Ainsworth), who placed the field of battle 
near a spot marked on his map by the Mounds of Mohammed, at the 
mouth of a river or canal called the Kutha (Chesney, vol. ii. p. 217; 
Ainsworth’s Travels, pp. 81, 87). This site is about 20 miles farther 
south than that adopted by Mr. Grote, and by so much nearer 
Babylon; thus agreeing with the statement of Xenophon, rather 
than with that of Ctesias. But, as observed in the text, the testi- 
mony of Ctesias is in this case probably the best authority. 

Since Mr. Grote’s note was written, Lieutenant Bewsher, who 
has made a regular survey of this part of Babylonia, discovered 
that one of the mounds, which in this country always mark the 
sites of ancient habitation, is called Tel Kuneeseh; a remarkable 
resemblance to the ancient name. He himself indeed remarks that, 
“in a country where names of mounds are frequently changed— 
except indeed the larger ones—it seems improbable, and almost too 
good to be true, that this one particular spot, the site of which has 
been so long sought for, should have kept its name intact for nearly 
2300 years.” (Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxxvii. p. 166.) It must 
be added that the circumstance which he mentions that Kuneeseh 
is the Arabic for “church,” tends to weaken the force of the 
inference from the coincidence of name; but on the other hand 
the position of the mound in question, which is situated just to the 
south of the canal known as the Abu Gharraib, 17 miles from 
Felujah, and 51 in a direct line from Babel, the northernmost of 
the ruins of Babylon (Bewsher, l. ¢.), agrees so well with the 
requirements of our historical data, as to lend a strong confirma- 
tion to the evidence of the name, and to leave little doubt that the 
plain between Tel Kuneeseh and the Euphrates—which has a 
width varying from 3 to 4 miles—was really the scene of the far- 
famed battle of Cunaxa. (See the map.) 
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NOTE K, p. 349. 


SITTACE. 


The disappearance of cities that have attained to considerable 
prosperity and opulence is a remarkable fact, of which there are 
many instances in these countries. Thus the site of Kufah—the 
original seat of the Caliphs, until their capital was transferred to 
Baghdad in 763—is barely to be identified: some insignificant 
heaps of pebbles scattered over the plain alone serving to indicate 
the site of what was once a great city (Ussher, Journey from London 
to Persepolis, p. 465). Even of the opulent Seleucia, which in 
the time of Strabo contained 600,000 inhabitants and doubtless 
abounded in splendid buildings, nothing remains but long lines of 
earthen ramparts, inclosing the mere vestiges of former habitation 
(Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p.571). We cannot therefore wonder 
at the disappearance of all trace of the Sittace of Xenophon, which 
must have been situated in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, pro- 
bably between that city and the site of Seleucia. It was certainly 
above the point of confluence of the Diyala, otherwise the Greeks 
would have had to pass that river, after crossing the Tigris of 
which there isno mention. The distance of 20 parasangs from Opis 
affords us no assistance, as the site of Opis itself is still uncertain. 

The name of Sittace as a city is not found in later writers, but 
it must undoubtedly have been the capital which gave name to the 
province of Sittacene, and this, as we learn distinctly from Strabo, 
was situated between Susiana and Babylonia, on the east of the 
Tigris (Strabo, xv. 3, p. 732, xvi. 1, p. 744) though Sittace itself, as 
is plain from the narrative of Xenophon, was on the western or 
Babylonian side of the river (Anab. ii. 4, §§ 13-24). 


NOTE L, p. 349. 


THE MEDIAN WALL. 


Previous to this discovery by Lieut. Bewsher of the remains of 
the wall in question, which may be considered as completely cor- 
responding with what is required by the narrative of Xenophon, 
it was supposed by many writers that the Median Wall must 
have been a barrier across from the Euphrates to the Tigris, such 
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as we find certainly existing at a later period. But this wall or 
rampart, the remains of which are still visible, and are known 
to the Arabs as Khalu Nimrud, or Sidd Nimrud, leaves the Tigris 
more than 50 miles above Baghdad, extending in a S.W. direction 
towards the Euphrates, and would, if prolonged to that river, 
strike it about 3 miles above the Saklawiyeh canal, and at least 
8 above Felujah. (See the description of it in the Journal of 
Geographical Society, vol. ix. pp. 445-6, 473-4.) It was evidently 
this wall, of which the remains, already in a half-ruined state 
(“‘semiruta murorum vestigia”) are noticed during the advance of 
the Emperor Julian down the valley of the Tigris (Ammian. Marcell. 
xxiv. 2,§ 6). The objections to such a theory were insuperable ; 
for it was utterly unintelligible that the Greeks should have re- 
turned so far northward, after the battle; and if they had passed 
through this wall, instead of bringing them towards the Tigris, 
they would have emerged into the barren stony plains of Meso- 
potamia, the Sidd Nimrud marking exactly the limit between these 
and the rich alluvial tract of Babylonia. Moreover Xenophon 
describes the army as passing, on the third day before the battle, a 
vast trench dug by order of Artaxerxes in order to impede the 
advance of Cyrus, but which after all he left undefended: and 
this trench, he tells us, was carried through the plain for a distance 
of 12 parasangs to the Median wall (i. 7, § 15). Such a line of 
defence is unintelligible, if the wall was a rampart extending across 
from the one river to the other: but would be an obvious ex- 
pedient, if the wall had a direction obliquely through the centre 
of Babylonia, like the rampart of which the ruined remains were 
discovered by Lieut. Bewsher. 

On the other hand Strabo mentions a wall, which he calls “ the 
Wall of Semiramis” (rò Beupdpðos er ianay which appears 
to have extended from the Euphrates to the Tigris at the point 
where they approached the most closely to one another (Strabo, ii. 
p. 80, xi. p. 529); and this has been supposed by Major Rennell and 
Mr. Grote to be the Median Wall of Xenophon. But in the first 
place no trace remains of such a bulwark, which, if it really existed 
at the narrowest part between the two rivers, must have been 
situated near the modern city of Baghdad, between Cunaxa and 
Babylon: and moreover the account given by Strabo (from Eratos- 
thenes) is by no means clear, but seems to place this narrowest 
point at Opis on the Tigris, which must certainly have been 
situated considerably farther to the north than the real neck of the 
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isthmus. It may well be doubted therefore whether there is not a 
misconception on the subject, and whether the Wall of Semiramis 
(of Strabo and Eratosthenes) was not in reality the same of which 
the remains are still called Sidd Nimrud (the Wall of Nimrud). 
But even if there ever really existed such a line of wall as that 
mentioned by Strabo, at the point where the two rivers approach 
within less than 20 miles of each other, it would not have corre- 
sponded near so well with the narrative of Xenophon as the wall 
discovered by Lieut. Bewsher, which must have lain directly across 
the route of an army proceeding from the Euphrates near Cunaxa 
to Sittace on the Tigris, whether we place that city below or above 
Baghdad. 

It may be added that the remains of the Hubl es Sukhr show 
that wall to have been built of bricks cemented with bitumen, in 
accordance with the description of the Median Wall in Xenophon 
(ii. 4, § 12), while the Sidd’Nimrud is built of “the small pebbles 
of the country imbedded in cement of lime.” (Journal of Geogr. 
Soc. vol. ix. p. 446.) 

It would be obviously idle to attempt to identify the great ditch 
dug by order of Artaxerxes, any more than the two canals that 
were crossed by the Greeks on their way from the Median Wall to 
the Tigris. Such canals have been in all ages cut for the purposes 
either of irrigation or internal communication: and when neglected 
readily assume in the course of time the aspect of natural rivers. 
Such is at the present time the Saklawiyeh, which is still navigable 
for a small steamer, and such was in the middle ages the Nahr 
Malcha, or Royal River, which is now dry in the main part of its 
course. A glance at the map given by Lieut. Bewsher (Journal 
of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxvii.) will sufficiently show by what a com- 
plicated network of canals and artificial streams all this part of 
Babylonia is intersected: the greater part of which date from the 
period of the Caliphs of Baghdad—and have consequently tended to 
destroy all possibility of tracing its condition in ancient times. 


NOTE M, p. 350. 


MARCH ALONG THE TIGRIS. 


The stages and distances given by Xenophon (ii. 4, § 25) after 
crossing the Tigris are as follows: 
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From the passage of the Tigris near Sittace, 


to the river Physcus and the city of Opis 4 days, 20 parasangs. 
thence through Media to the villages of 


Panysatis m sree es. ee aT 5 
along the left bank of the Tigris to the 
TAVER JED oo oo oo oo o E oy 2U r 


The last ten days’ march lay through an uninhabited country 
(crabuovs èpýuovs), with the exception of the villages of Parysatis, 
where they halted, but on the first day’s march from these villages 
there was a large and wealthy city named Cane (Kawai) on the 
other side of the river, from which the Greeks received abundant 
supplies. Unfortunately neither Cænæ nor Opis can be fixed with 
any certainty. Captain Lynch indeed considered some ruins that 
he had discovered near the junction of the Adhem with the Tigris 
to be those of Opis, in which case the river Adhem would represent 
the Physcus of Xenophon (Geogr. Journal, vol. ix. p. 472), and this 
view is adopted by Col. Chesney (Euphrates and Tigris, vol. i. 
p. 80): but the identification is far from certain. Opis is again 
mentioned during the campaigns of Alexander, in whose time it 
was still a large and important city, as it is described by Xeno- 
phon, though Strabo speaks of it as a mere village (ii. 1, p. 80). 
But we have no other clue to its position, except that Eratosthenes 
(ap. Sirab. l c.) apparently designates it as marking one extremity of 
the Wall of Semiramis, a statement which can hardly be reconciled 
with the position assigned to it by Captain Lynch. Cænæ, of 
which the name is not found in any other writer, has been gene- 
rally identified with the modern town of Senn; but the resem- 
blance of name, as pointed out by Mr. Grote (vol, ix. p. 93, note), 
is really a delusion; and the situation of Senn, just opposite to 
the mouth of the Greater Zab, is certainly at variance with that 
assigned by Xenophon to Cænæ, which he places distinctly on the 
jirst day’s march after leaving the villages of Parysatis. It would 
seem much more probable that Cænæ occupied the site now marked 
by the ruins at Kalah Shergat, which have been recently ex- 
plored by Mr. Layard (Nineveh and its Remains, vol. i. p. 5; vol. ii. 
pp. 45-60). It is true that the existing remains appear all to 
belong to the ancient Assyrian city, but it is not at all improbable 
that it may have continued to be inhabited at a later period. At 
all events the Cgenze of Xenophon must have been situated some- 
where in its immediate neighbourhood. 
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Another difficulty arises, in regard to this part of the march, 
from the omission of all mention of the Lesser Zab, an important 
stream, which the Greeks must necessarily have crossed. Hero- 
dotus distinctly mentions the two rivers of the same name, both of 
which had to be crossed in following the line of the “royal road,” 
and the passage of such rivers is one of the points in general most 
studiously noted by Xenophon. It is impossible not to suspect that 
in this instance Xenophon’s memory had played him false, and that 
he had forgotten the circumstance that there were two rivers of the 
name of Zabatus or Zapatas, both of which had been crossed by the 
army. In this case the villages of Parysatis were probably situated 
near the mouth of the Lesser Zab; the distance between the two 
rivers being 57 miles, which would just correspond with the 
20 parasangs of Xenophon. 


NOTE N, p. 350. 


RUINED CITIES OF ASSYRIA. 


It was on this part of their march, while the Greeks were ad- 
vancing through the open country on the left bank of the Tigris, 
that they passed the two deserted cities named by Xenophon Larissa 
and Mespila, the gigantic ruins of which seem to have forcibly 
attracted his attention (Anab. iii. 4, § 7-12). These may be safely 
identified with the sites of Nimroud and Kouyunjik, which have 
been rendered so familiar to modern readers by the recent researches 
of Mr. Layard. But no plausible explanation can be given of the 
names by which they are here designated, and which are unknown 
to any other ancient writer. The curious legends which Xeno- 
phon relates concerning them, and which he obviously heard on 
the spot, show how entirely all trace of their true history and 
origin had already been lost in his time. 


NOTE O, p. 353. 


SOURCES OF THE TIGRIS. 


The Tigris may be considered, like the Euphrates, as formed by 
the junction of two principal streams; of which the western branch 
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is the more considerable, and is regarded by modern geographers 
as the true Tigris. This takes its rise in the mountains of Ar- 
menia, about 40 miles N.W. of Diarbekr, and within a very few 
miles of the nearest point on the Euphrates. But the stream which 
joins the river of Diarbekr about 80 miles (in a direct line) below 
that town is so important a tributary, that it is considered by many 
geographers as constituting what may be called the Hastern Tigris. 
This arm is itself formed by the junction of two others : the Buhtan 
Chai, sometimes also called the river of Sert—which is clearly the 
Centrites of Xenophon: and the Bitlis Chai, or river of Bitlis, 
which he appears to have regarded as the true Tigris. This flows 
from N. to S. and has its sources within a few miles of the Lake of 
Van: while the Buhtan Chai which flows from the E. rises in the 
mountains of Kurdistan, in a tract that has only recently been 
visited by any modern traveller. 


NOTE P, p. 875. 


DESCENT THROUGH ARMENIA TO TREBIZOND. 


It may be worth while to add a few remarks on the geography 
of this part of the route, though there seems little hope that the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed will ever be wholly explained. 
Yet it may not be impossible at least to clear some of them away. 

Major Rennell was, I believe, the first to identify the Harpasus 
of Xenophon (which he describes as a large river 400 feet in width) 
with the stream now called Arpa-su, or Arpa-chai, a northern 
tributary of the Araxes, and this view has been adopted by Mr. 
Ainsworth, as well as by most modern geographers. But the sug- 
gestion of Colonel Chesney and of Dr. Koch (which has been 
followed by Mr. Grote) that the Harpasus was in reality the 
Tchoruk Su, a large stream flowing through a deep valley which 
separates the mountains of Armenia from the ranges adjoining the 
Euxine (Koch, p. 201), is in reality much more plausible, as that 
river lay directly in the course of the Greeks towards the sea, 
while in order to reach the Arpa-chai we must suppose them to 
have made a great détour towards the N.E., for which there was 
really no occasion. Mr. Ainsworth indeed carries them still farther 
to the north, into the heart of Georgia, a distance of 90 miles (1), 
and then brings them back again no less than 150 miles (!) through 
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the country of the Chalybes to the frontier of the Scythini (Travels, 
p. 183), the whole of this enormous détour being required (as he 
himself confesses) only in order to explain the distances given by 
Xenophon in parasangs of three miles each. Dr. Koch on the 
other hand, while justly rejecting the theory of Mr. Ainsworth, 
supposes the Greeks, after reaching the Harpasus (‘Tchoruk Su) 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the modern Ispir, to have 
wandered away to the eastward as far as Ardahan, and then 
returned to the same river in the neighbourhood of Ardvin, a 
supposition equally improbable and uncalled for. 

The position of Gymnias would be the key to the whole question, 
if it could be ascertained ; but unfortunately it is wholly uncertain ; 
and the different sites that have been suggested are merely suited 
to the different views of modern writers as to the route of the 
army. It has thus been placed by Major Rennell at Comasour, by 
Mr. Ainsworth at Erzeroum, by Dr. Koch in the S.W. of Georgia ; 
while Mr. Grote inclines to identify it with Gimisch Khana, a 
place on the high road from Trebizond to Erzeroum. But Giimisch 
Khana is only two or three days’ journey from Trebizond, and less 
than 40 G. miles in a straight line; and it seems impossible tu 
account for the ten days employed on the march between this 
point and the sea. Giimisch Khana is at the present day a place 
of importance on account of its silver mines, which, according to 
Mr. Hamilton, are “ the richest and most important in the Ottoman 
dominion ” (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol. i, p. 234), and Mr. Grote 
considers these mines as affording a plausible explanation of the 
existence of a “great and flourishing city” in the midst of sur- 
rounding barbarians (vol. ix. p.161). But there is no evidence 
that these mines were worked in ancient times, and had they 
been so, within so short a distance of the Greek colonies on the 
Euxine, it seems difficult to believe that some notice of the fact 
would not have been found in some subsequent writer, especially 
Strabo, who was himself a native of the neighbouring province 
of Pontus. Yet no mention either of Gynmias or of its silver 
mines is found in any later writer, excepting Diodorus, who 
evidently copied Xenophon, though he writes the name Gymnasia 
(Diod. xiv. 29). 

The determination of the mountain of Theches, from whence the 
Greeks first caught sight of the sea, must obviously depend upon 
that of the route by which they were approaching the Euxine. In 
a country traversed by numerous ranges of high mountains—for 
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. the most part, as will be seen by a reference to Kiepert’s map, 
running in a direction parallel with the coast—there must be many 
points from which a distant view of the sea would suddenly burst 
upon the eyes of a traveller, and wherever this first took place, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the Greek army, the sight would 
be almost equally impressive. On the modern road from Erzeroum 
to Trebizond, the sea is first seen from a place called Karakaban, 
about 25 miles from the sea, and at an elevation of between 5000 
and 6000 feet; and is described by all travellers as extremely 
striking. But it seems impossible to account for the time employed 
by the Greeks on the descent to Trebizond, as well as for the 
details of their march thither, if we suppose this to be the point 
whence they first descried the Euxine. (See Mr. Hamilton’s 
remarks, Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 166; and those of Mr. Grote, vol. ix. 
p. 162.) Mr. Ainsworth and Colonel Chesney transfer the scene 
much farther inland, to the mountains known as Kop Dagh and 
Gaur (or Gjaur) Dagh, forming part of the second, and more 
inland, chain, south of the valley of the Tchoruk; and the 
testimony of Colonel Chesney that he himself saw the sea in 1831 
from the summit of Gaur Dagh, which is distant from it nearly 
60 G. miles in a direct line (vol. ii. p. 232), shows at least that 
these inner ranges cannot be excluded from consideration. But 
either of these points seems as much too far inland, as Karakaban 
is too near the sea. 

Mr. Hamilton is inclined to suggest that they first came in sight 
of the sea from some point in the range of mountains extending 
from Ispir to Baiburt; considerably to the east of the modern line 
of road to Trebizond (l.e. p. 167), and the same view has been 
adopted by M. Kiepert in his remarks on a paper by M. Strecker. 
He supposes the Greeks to have crossed the mountains from 
Gymuias,—which he places in the neighbourhood of Baiburt, 
though not actually on the site of the modern city—by a pass 
leading into the valley of the Siirmeneh, and to have descended 
that valley to the sea, which they would thus reach some distance 
east of Trebizond. This suggestion appears highly plausible; but 
the route in question has not yet been followed by any modern 
traveller, and we cannot therefore determine fully how far it 
answers the required conditions. 

On the other hand the theory of a recent inquirer who believes 
that he has found the remains of the cairn of stones thrown up by 
the Greeks to mark the spot, on the summit of a mountain just to 
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the south of the pass called Vavough Dagh, which is crossed by the 
road from Baiburt to Gümiseh Khana (Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xl. 
p. 463) may be almost certainly dismissed as untenable. Xeno- 
phon’s account clearly implies that the place from which the sea 
was first descried lay on the line of march—not that they climbed 
a peak for the purpose. No general in his senses would have led 
his whole army up a mountain, for the mere purpose of seeing the 
sea, when he could himself have ascertained the fact of its proximity 
by ascending the summit with a reconnoitring party. The same 
objection applies still more strongly to the suggestion of M. Strecker 
that the Greeks ascended the Kolat Dagh, and after gazing on the 
sea from thence, descended again on the south side and made a great 
détour to the west before resuming the direct road to Trebizond. 

The memoir of M. Strecker just cited (Beiträge zur Geographischen 
Erklärung des Riickzuges der Zehntausend durch das Armenische Hoch- 
land, Berlin, 1870), together with the counter remarks of M. Kiepert, 
was unknown to me when the greater part of the above note was 
written. It was with great satisfaction that I found myself in 
accord -with the eminent geographer of Berlin in respect to several 
of the leading points in dispute; especially the identification of 
the Phasis with the upper course of the Araxes, and of the Harpasus 
with the Tchoruk Su. If these points can be considered as suffi- 
ciently established, the only points of real interest that remain to 
be determined are, the site of Gymnias, and the spot from whence. 
the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WRITERS AFTER XENOPHON. 


SECTION 1.—Ephorus. The Periplus of Scylax. 


§ 1. Amone the historical writers who flourished in the period 
between the expedition of Cyrus and that of Alexander (B.C. 
399-334) the one who would have contributed the most to our 
geographical knowledge, had his writings been preserved to 
us, is undoubtedly Epnorus. A native of Cyme in Æolis, he 
composed a great historical work, in thirty books, which may 
fairly be regarded as the first attempt at a general history.! 
In this he endeavoured to comprehend the history of the 
barbarian nations, as well as that of the Greeks, though 
the latter of course constituted his main subject; and was 
related by him in detail from the return of the Heraclidé to 
the siege of Perinthus by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 340 
His merits as an historian it hardly falls within our province 
to consider ; but it may be observed that as in relating the 
edrliest periods of Greek history he seems to have given par- 
ticular attention to the origin and foundation of the several 
cities, he bestowed equal pains upon those of the later Greek 
colonies.* Hence we find him frequently cited as an authority 
upon these subjects by Strabo and other writers, and there is 
no doubt that many other statements are derived from the 
same source, although his name is not quoted. His work 
would therefore have supplied us, had it been preserved, with 
the most important contributions to that interesting subject, 


1 Polyb. v. 33. See Mure’s Hist. of Greek Literature, vol. v. p. 531. 
2 Diodor. iv. 1; xvi. 76. 3 Polyb. ix. 1; xxxiv. 1. 
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a history of the Greek colonies. But besides such incidental 
notices of geographical facts, it appears that two whole books 
of his voluminous work were devoted to a general and sys- 
tematic review of geography: on which account the fourth 
book is frequently quoted under the title of “ Europe” or the 
Description of Europe: the fifth in like manner as that of Asia 
and Africa. Unfortunately our extant remains of these books 
are so imperfect that they afford us hardly any means of 
judging how far his geographical knowledge was in advance of 
that of Herodotus. By far the longest extracts that have been 
preserved to us, relate exclusively to the cities and institutions 
of Greece itself, and hence, however valuable in themselves, 
they have no geographical interest.’ 

§ 2. Of his general views of geography we learn only that he 
regarded the four most distant regions of the earth as occupied 
respectively by the Indians to the east, the Æthiopians to the 
south, the Scythians to the north, and the Kelts to the west.® 
The latter people he considered as occupying all Spain as well 
as Gaul, and extending to the Pillars of Hercules, and even to 
Gadeira.’ For his ignorance in this respect he,is sharply 
censured by later writers: and it is indeed a curious proof 
how vague and imperfect were the notions still entertained by 
the Greeks of the western regions of Europe. At the same 
time he seems to have been aware that the tracts occupied 
by the four nations were not of equal extent, but that the 
/Ethiopians and the Scythians extended the farthest in space, 
so that he already regarded the inhabited world as an ob- 


4 See especially Strabo, ix. p. 422 ; 
and Seymn. Chius, v. 115. 

The latter author (or rather the 
anonymous writer of the geographical 
fragment commonly bearing his name) 
appears to have in great measure fol- 
lowed the authority of Ephorus, and 
his statements concerning the foun- 
dation of the Greek colonies. derived 
from that author, ure among the most 
valuable parts of his work. 

5 The fragments of Ephorus were 


| first collected by Marx; they have 
| been more recently published by C. 
Müller in his Fragmenta Historicorum 
Græcorum, tom. i. (Paris, Didot, 1841). 
They are here cited according to this 
last edition. 

€ Fragm. 38, M. ap. Strabon. i. p. 34. 
The same statement is evidently copied 
from him by Seymnus Chius, vv. 170- 
177, but without citing him by name. 

7 Fr. 43, ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 199. 
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long parallelogram, having its greatest length from east to 
west. 

§ 3. Of the real extent of his knowledge towards the north 
we have no clear evidence, but he seems to have described the 
Scythian tribes in considerable detail, and the following sum- 
mary of his information concerning them is extracted by a 
later writer: “ Next beyond the Ister came the tribe of the 
Carpide, beyond them the Aroteres (evidently an agricultural 
tribe), and farther north the Neuri, extending to the limits 
where the land was rendered uninhabitable by frost. Towards 
the east again, crossing the Borysthenes, came the Scythians 
who inhabited the land of Hybla (probably the Hylea or 
forest country of Herodotus). Beyond these inland were the 
Georgi (or agricultural Scythians) and beyond them an ex- 
tensive tract of desert country: after passing which came the 
Androphagi (or man-eating Scythians), and beyond them again 
a vast desert. Crossing the Panticapes (¢. e. proceeding east- 
ward again, as he had done in the first instance from the 
Borysthenes) came the tribe of the Limneans (or Lake- 
dwellers), and many other tribes not distinguished by separate 
names, but known by the general appellation of Nomades, very 
righteous people, so that they would not injure any living 
thing, but living in waggons, and subsisting on milk the 
produce of their mares.* Other Scythian tribes had crossed 
over into Asia, where they were known by the name of Sace. 
The most distinguished of the Scythian races were the Sauro- 
mate, the Geloni, and the Agathyrsi. The Meoti gave name 
to the Lake Meotis, into which the Tanais flowed. That 
river had its source in a lake, the limit of which was un- 
known, and flowed by two mouths into the Lake Meotis.”® In 
another passage, preserved to us by Strabo,’ he pointed out 
that the manners both of the Scythians and Sarmatians varied 
greatly in the different tribes: some of them being savage to 


® This description is evidently de- ° Ephori Fragm. 78, ed. Müller; 
rived from Homer, whose expressions | Scymn. Ch. v. 841-873, ed. Müller. 
are almost literally copied. 1 vii. 3, p. 302. 
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such a degree as to feed on human flesh, others on the con- 
trary refraining from all animal food, and subsisting entirely 
on the milk of their mares, leading a life of such simplicity 
and innocence as to deserve the epithet of Homer, that they 
were “the justest of mankind.” If we compare this account 
with that of Herodotus, it is evident that the knowledge of 
the interior of Scythia had made little or no progress in the 
interval, while the arrangement and description of the tribes 
by Ephorus (at least in the form that it is transmitted to us) 
is much less clear and intelligible than that of the earlier 
historian. It must however be admitted that it is preserved to 
us only at second hand, and in a somewhat fragmentary form. 

§ 4. The numerous quotations from Ephorus concerning 
the geography of Asia relate almost exclusively to the cities 
and inhabitants of Asia Minor, with which the Greeks were 
already familiar in his day, and cannot be said to add any- 
thing to our geographical knowledge. He described the 
peninsula of Asia Minor as inhabited by sixteen different 
nations: three of them of Greek origin, the AZolians, Ionians, 
and Dorians, and the remaining thirteen barbarians: the Cili- 
cians, Pamphylians, Lycians, Carians, Bithynians, Paphlago- 
nians, Maryandini, and Trojans on the coast, and the Pisidians, 
Mysians, Chalybes, Phrygians, and Milyans in the interior. 
In this enumeration the omission of the Lydians is unaccount- 
able, and perhaps merely accidental; but it deserves notice as 
an attempt to deal with the complicated question of the ethno- 
graphy of the peninsula. In this respect it is curious to 
compare it with the similar enumerations in Herodotus. 

§ 5. With regard to Africa on the contrary it is interesting’ 
to observe that he appears certainly to have known, and made 
use of, the voyage of Hanno: as he was not only familiar with 
the name of Cerne, but mentioned also that of a town called 
Caricon Teichos,? which is known only as one of the colonies 


? Fr. 80, ap. Strab. xiv. 5, p. 678. siders that the voyage of Hanno was 
3 Ephori Fragm. 96 ; Steph. Byz. v. | known to Pliny only through the work 
Kapinoy Tetxos. C. Müller even con- | of Ephorus. 
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founded by Hanno on the west coast of Africa. He evidently 
considered Africa as surrounded by the ocean, but stated that it 
was impossible to navigate from the Erythrean Sea to Cerne 
on account of the excessive heat.* He must therefore have 
rejected the story of the circumnavigation under Necho. 

§ 6. The only specimen that has been preserved to us of the 
speculations of Ephorus on physical geography is very un- 
favourable. In regard to the much disputed question of the 
cause of the inundation of the Nile, he rejected the hypothesis 
that it was the result either of melting snow or rains in the 
upper part of its course, and considered it as owing to the 
spongy and porous nature of the soil of Egypt, which gave 
forth in summer, under the influence of the great heat, 
the moisture it had previously imbibed, and thus filled the 
river.” Of all the solutions of the question that had been 
propounded, as Diodorus observes, this was the farthest 
from the truth, and showed the most complete ignorance of 
the country. 

§ 7. The important historical work of TuEopomeus, a con- 
temporary and fellow-pupil of Ephorus,’ would apparently 
have been of comparatively little geographical interest. It is 
however deserving of notice that he was, according to Pliny, 
the first Greek writer who mentioned the name of Rome, 
having recorded the capture of that city by the Gauls.” He 
appears also to have supplied additional information con- 


* Plin. vi. 36, § 199. “Propter ar- | them survived the death of Philip, 
dores.” These words, as they stand | B.c. 336. Theopompus indeed appears 
in Pliny, can hardly be understood in | to have been still living as late as 
any otber sense; but I cannot help | B.c. 305. (See Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. 
suspecting that Pliny has made some | p. 374.) 


contusion with respect to the great fires | 
and streams of fire of which the Cartha- | 


ginian voyagers had related so much, 
on the western coast of Africa. 

5 Ephori Fragm. 108; Diodor. i. 37, 
§ 4, 39, § 7-13. 


€ According to Suidas they were | 
both born in the same year, but his | 


date is probably erroneous. It is cer- 
tain, however, that they were fellow- 
pupils under Isocrates; and both of 


* Plin. H. N. iii. 5, § 57 (nam Theo- 
pompus, ante quem nemo mentionem 
habuit, Urbem dumtaxat a Gallis cap- 
tam dixit). He had apparently over- 
looked the obscure notices of the name 
of Rome by Antiochus of Syracuse 
and Damastes already cited. But 
Theopompus appears to have been 
really the first writer who mentioned 
any historical fact in connection with 
the city. 
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cerning the nations of Italy in general, especially the Vene- 
tians, the Umbrians, and other nations who bordered on the 
Adriatic. The foundation of Greek colonies at Ancona, and 
in the islands of Issa and Pharos, during the reign of the elder 
Dionysius at Syracuse, must have naturally led to increased 
knowledge of the countries surrounding that sea. Theopompus 
also is cited as authority for various details concerning the 
manners of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans),* which undoubtedly 
present a very exaggerated picture of the luxury and profli- 
gacy of their habits: but may nevertheless be taken as showing 
increased familiarity with that people. But the imperfect 
character of his purely geographical knowledge is sufficiently 
shown by his maintaining that the Danube communicated by 
one of its mouths directly with the Adriatic.® It is singular 
that this erroneous notion, which is not found in any earlier 
writer, had at this time become a fixed idea among the Greeks, 
of which, as we shall see, they were very slow to divest 
themselves. 

§ 8. To the same period belongs the Periplus still extant 
under the name of ScyLAx, which is of interest as the first pro- 
fessed geographical treatise that has been preserved to us. It 
is a specimen of a class of works that seems to have been 
common in antiquity, professing to describe in regular order the 
coasts of the countries known to the Greeks, without any general 
geographical survey of the countries themselves, but merely 
giving very succinctly the names of the maritime cities and 
towns, the headlands and rivers, in the order of their occur- 
rence, as they would present themselves to any one sailing 
along the coast, with the addition, in more or less detail, of the 
distances from point to point. The deficiencies of such a 
work, as compared with a regular treatise on geography, would 
be much less glaring, in the case of Greece and the adjoining 
lands than in any other instance, and as the Greek colonies 
were, almost without exception, situated on the sea-coast, all 


8 Fragm. 222 M.; ap. Athenzeum, xii. p. 517. 
° Theopomp. ap. Strab. vii. 5, p. 317; Fragm. 140 M. 
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that was most interesting to the ordinary Greek mind would 
find its place in a Periplus such as we are describing. Towns 
and tribes in the interior were occasionally noticed, as it were 
in passing; in connexion with those of each district on the 
sea-coast. But this is rarely done except in the case of Greek 
cities. 

§ 9. The date of the Periplus now extant has been a matter 
of much controversy. It is ascribed in the extant MSS. to 
Scylax of Caryanda, and was on that account supposed by the 
earlier editors to be the work of the navigator of that name, 
whose voyage down the Indus and from thence to the Arabian 
Gulf is recorded by Herodotus.’ But the internal evidence of 
its belonging to a period long after the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspis is conclusive: and Niebuhr was the first to show that 
it could not have been written before the time of Philip of 
Macedon. Recent editors have attempted to fix its date within 
more precise limits: but at all events it may fairly be con- 
sidered as contemporary with the histories of Theopompus and 
Ephorus.? 

§ 10. From its plan and arrangement it is not calculated to 
throw much light upon the extent or limits of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks, being confined for the most part 
to the regions best known to them—those bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. The author begins from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean 
from thence (including the Adriatic and the Euxine) as far as 
the mouth of the Tanais, which he regards as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia: and from thence he returns along 
the coasts of Asia and Africa to the point from which he 
started: adding however a brief notice of the western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa, as far as the island of Cerne. Of the 
western shores of Europe, on the contrary, he seems to have 
known almost nothing. After briefly mentioning Gadeira 
(Gades) he adds that, outside the Pillars of Hercules, there 


1 Herodot. iv. 44. See above, Chap. VII. p. 227. ? Note A, p. 404. 
VOL. I. 2C 
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are “many trading stations of the Carthaginians, and much 
mud, and high tides and open seas.”* It is evident that these 
seas were never at this time visited by Greek traders, while 
the confused notions of the obstacles to their navigation, pur- 
posely diffused by the Carthaginians, were all that had reached 
our author's ears. 

Even of the eastern coast of Spain his information is ex- 
tremely imperfect, though this defect perhaps arises from the 
fault of our manuscripts. In its present form the Periplus 
only begins a regular description from the mouth of the 
Iberus (Ebro), though the anthor distinctly tells us that the 
whole extent of the coast of Spain (Iberia) was a voyage of 
seven days and seven nights: a very fair approximation to the 
truth.t His account of the other nations that bordered on this 
part of the Mediterranean is very brief and summary, nor is it 
easy to reconcile with what we know from other sources of the 
real histcry of the nations mentioned. Thus he describes 
the tract from the confines of Iberia proper® to the mouth of 
the Rhone as occupied by mixed races of Iberians and Ligu- 
rians; and the Ligurians alone as inhabiting the region from 
the mouth of the Rhone as far as Antipolis (Antibes); in 
which were the Greek cities of Massilia and its colonies; while 
he assigns the whole coast from thence to the confines of 


3 Amd ‘Hpakrelwy ornday tõv èv Th | equal to a day. Hence his estimate of 
Evparn utópia Torà Kapxndoviey kal | the paraplus ef the coast of Spain 
mnros kal wAnuuupldes ral meddyn. would give 700 G. miles; it really 
Peripl. § 1. ‘ amounts to about 660, as far as Em- 

His imperfeet acquaintance with | poria, or near 680, if measured to the 
these regions is further shown by his | Pyrenæau Promontory (Capo di Creus) 
statement (l.e.) that the strait sepa- 5 He nowhere defines exactly the 
rating the Pillars of Hercules was a | point which he considers as the boun- 
day’s voyage across: an error which | dary of Iberia, but he evidently seems 
appears to result from his confounding | to regard Emporiæ (Ampurias) as the 
the aetual straits with the entrance to | last Greek city in Spain: and there 
them between Gades and the opposite | can therefore be no doubt of his adopt- 
point of Africa—a distance which is | ing the natural boundary, recognized 
estimated by several writers at a day’s | by all subsequent geographers, in the 
voyage. headland where the Pyrenees descend 

He reekons (as we shall presently | to the sea. But his omission of all 


see) a day’s voyage as equal to 500 | mention of the Greek col fR 
stadia (50 G. miles), and a night as | (Rosas) is singular. ae 
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Latium to the Tyrrhenians. The Latins held the séa-coast 
from the borders of Tyrrhenia to the Circeian promontory : 
then came the Olsi (Volscians) for a short distance: next 
in order, the Campanians, Samnites and Lucanians, the last 
people extending as far as Rhegium and the Sicilian Straits.’ 
It is remarkable that he does not notice either the Arno or the 
Tiber: nor does he give the name of a single city, till he 
comes to Campania, with the exception of Massilia and its 
colonies, and the incidental mention of Rome:' the first pas- 
sage in any eæiant author in which the name of the rising city 
is found. On the other hand he enumerates in detail the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Lucania, including even such 
comparatively unimportant towns as Pandosia, Hipponium and 
Mesma. In like manner his knowledge of Sicily, as might be 
expected, is detailed and accurate, while of Sardinia and Corsica 
he tells us nothing more than their names and their geo- 
graphical position, with regard to which he was well informed." 

§ 11. He is also the first writer who has left us a detailed 
account of the shores of the Adriatic: and here his mention of 
the Greek cities of Ancona, Pharus, and Issa, which were not 
founded till the reign of the elder Dionysius, affords a clear 
proof that the Periplus could not have been written earlier 
than B.c. 380. His enumeration of the nations along the 
western shore of the Adriatic is clear, and consistent with all 
we know of their history from other sources. He assigns the 
coast as far as the mountain Orion (a name not found elsewhere, 
but which must clearly designate the mountain promontory 
of Garganus) to the lapygians: next to whom came the Sam- 
nites: thea the Umbrians, in whose territory was the Greek 
city of Ancona: next to these the Tyrrhenians, whose dominion 


€ Periplus, § 12. No mention is 
found of the Bruttians, as a people 
distinct from the Lucanians. 

7 And è’ Avrlov (Antipolis) Tupinvot 
ZOvos wéxpt ‘Pons mócws, § 5. 

8 Thus he describes Sardinia as dis- 
tant from Africa a day and a night’s 
voyage, and two days and a night from 
the nearest point of Sicily. Both are 


| very close approximations to the truth, 


reckoning the day’s voyage at 50 G. 
miles. From the Tyrrhenian coast to 
Corsica he calls it a day and a half, 
which considerably exceeds the truth; 
the distance between the nearest points 
of the island and the mainland being 
less than 50 G. miles. 


pint Oa 
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extended from sea to sea. After them came the Celts or 
Gauls, “who were left behind on the expedition of their 
brethren ”—a remarkable passage, as the first mention of 
Gauls in this part of Italy—and then the Veneti, who adjoined 
the Istrians on the other side of the Adriatic. On the other 
hand, that of the tribes, as well as of the islands and headlands 
on the opposite shore, is confused, and often unintelligible: a 
circumstance which may be owing in some measure to the 
peculiarly complicated and intricate character of the coast in 
question, as well as to the shifting and unsettled nature of the 
semi-barbarous Illyrian tribes by which it was peopled. But 
the detail in which he gives the nomenclature of these tribes, 
as well as the minuteness with which he describes the con- 
figuration of the coast, proves how much it was frequented, and 
how well its details were known to the navigators from the 
Greek colonies of Corcyra, Apollonia and Epidamnus.* 

At the same time it is a remarkable instance of the per- 
sistence of a popular error once established, that in describing 
the coast of Istria, at the head of the Adriatic, he places there 
a river Istrus, and adds that it has another mouth by which it 
discharges itself into the Euxine.” This error—of which no 
trace is found in Herodotus—appears to have originated merely 
in the circumstance of the Greeks having found at the head of 
the Adriatic a people bearing the name of Istri or Istrians, 
which they at once connected with the celebrated river Ister. 
The confusion is the more singular as there is in fact no river 


9 §§ 14-19. 
fell into the error—shared by many 
subsequent writers—of supposing the 
innermost recess or head of the Adri- 
atic (ó puxds Tod “ASpiov KéAmov) to 
have been situated in the territory of 
the Celts, near the city of Atria, instead 
of in that of the Veneti. (See on this 


1 There is, however, according to 
our present text, one enormous error, 
where he speaks of the Hylli, an Ily- 
rian tribe, as occupying a peninsula “a 


little smaller than the Peloponnese”’ (1!) 


Our author, however, | 


(karoikovor è xeppdvyncoy OAly@ eAdoow 
THs IeAorovvýcov, § 22). Such a state- 
ment is not only absurd in itself, but 
utterly at variance with our authors 
own account of the distances along this 
part of the coast; yet we strangely find 
the very same error repeated in the 


_ geographical treatise ascribed to Seym- 
point the remarks of Letronne, p. 196.) | 


nus Chius (vv. 405, 406), more than 
two centuries after our author. 

2 Mera è "Evérous cioly “Iorpo: vos 
kal morauds “lotpos. ovros 6 moTapds kal 


els tov Idvtov éxBdaare. (§ 20.) 
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of any considerable size or importance flowing through the 
land of the Istrians, or indeed into the upper part of the 
Adriatic at all. But the fable, once admitted, was seized upon 
by the poets and logographers with a view to explaining the 
supposed passage of the Argonauts by this route: hence geo- 
graphers were determined to find a river that would answer 
their purpose, and gave the name of Ister or Istrus to the first 
stream that they could pitch upon.’ 

Scylax is also the first extant author who distinctly applies 
the name of Eridanus to the Padus or Po, the great river of 
northern Italy. But he has no mention of amber in connection 
with it: and he places the islands called Electrides, on the 
opposite or Liburnian coast of the Adriatic, apparently giving 
the name to some of the numerous islands in the Gulf of 
Quarnero.* 

With the geography of Greece itself, as well as the northern 
and eastern shores of the Ægean, our author was naturally 
well acquainted : but these were of course familiar to all, and 
while his account of them is valuable to the student of ancient 
geography for its accuracy in detail, it cannot be regarded as 
having contributed anything to the enlargement of geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

§ 12. Of the Euxine also his account is very full and de- 
tailed, giving the names of many of the numerous petty tribes 
which occupied its eastern shores, from the entrance of the 
Palus Meeotis to the neighbourhood of Trebizond,’ as well as 
of all the Greek settlements which studded its southern shore, 
many of these being inconsiderable places, which disappeared 


3 The river Quieto, which is sup- 
posed by Mannert and C. Müller to 
represent the Adriatic Istrus of the 
ancients, is in reality a very trifling 
stream, that could never have been 
seriously supposed to be one of the 
outlets of a great river. 

4§ 21. The name of these Electrides 
or Amber Islands, as has been already 
pointed out (p. 14), was a mere fiction. 

5 Among these tribes, however, we 


are surprised to meet with the names 
of the Melanchleni and the Gelones, 
both of which are placed by Herodotus 
far in the interior of Scythia and on 
the European side of the Tanais 


` (Herodot. iv. 20, 101, 107,108). There 


is probably some error here, but the 
ethnography of the various tribes in- 
habiting the Caucasus has been in all 
ages so obscure that it is impossible to 
pronounce with certainty. 
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in later times, and whose names are consequently not found in 
other geographers. The most easterly of these colonies were 
Dioscurias and Phasis, of which the latter was situated at the 
mouth of the river of that name, and may thus have commanded 
an important trade with the interior. On the other hand the 
Greek settlement of Tanais, at the mouth of the river of that 
name, which became in later times an important emporium of 
commerce, is not mentioned by Scylax, and probably was not 
founded till after his time.” His account of the northern 
shores of the Euxine is indeed much less precise and full than 
that of the southern :* and he shared in the very exaggerated 
notion prevalent in his day as to the size of the Palus Mæotis, 
which he regarded as about half the size of the Euxine.’ 

§ 13. The description of the coasts of Asia Minor, from the 
Bosphorus to the Gulf of Issus, though copious and accurate, 


6 Xenophon, when he found himself | know from Demosthenes (Or. adv. Lep- 
at Cotyora, at the head of the Ten | tinem, § 33) that the emporium of 
Thousand Greeks, entertained for a | Theodosia, on the southern shore of 
time the project of proceeding with | the Tauric peninsula, had at that time 
his whole force to Phasis to found a | only been lately established by Leucon, 
colony there (Anab. v. 6, §§ 15, 36). | king of Bosporus. Hence the mention 
Mr. Grote justly points out that this | of this place in the Periplus (§ 68) may 
means the town of that name, and not be added to the numerous proofs of its 
the river (Hist. of Greece, vol. ix. | late period which have been collected 
p. 185, note); but he considers Phasis | by the diligence of its editors. 
to have been at this time “a native | 8 It can hardly be otherwise than a 
city,’ and not a Greek colony (Ib. | mereaccident that he omits all mention 
p. 180). As however we find it recog- | of the Borysthenes, as well as of the 
nised as such by Scylax, it is probable | Hypanis and the city of Olbia, passing 
that it was already such in the time of | across the northern gulf of the Euxine 
Xenophon. That leader may, however, | direct to the Tauric Chersonese. But 
well have thought that there was room | it is more inexcusable that where he is 
for a larger and more important colony | enumerating the greatest rivers of 
in so favourable a situation. Europe (§ 69), while he mentions the 

7 Strabo, who describes it as having | Tanais in conjunction with the Ister 
been a flourishing place of trade, calls | and the Rhodanus, he omits altogether 
it a colony of the Greeks of the Bos- | the far more important Borysthenes. 
porus (xi. p. 493), meaning probahly ? Tov aplocos Tov Mdvrou bytos loov 
from Panticapeum. It was likely to | rijs Maimridos Aiuyns. Peripl. § 69. 
be one of the latest, as it was one of | See Chapter VI. p. 178. 
the most remote, of their settlements; | The statement here refers indeed 
and may very well not have been | (strictly speaking) only to the length 
founded till after the date of our Peri- | of the Palus Meotis; but even this is 
plus. It was just about this time that | in reality less than a fourth part of the 
the Greek kings of the Bosporus were | paraplus of the Euxine with which our 
at the height of their power; and we author compares it. 
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presents nothing of any special interest. That of Phoenicia 
and Syria, on the contrary, as well as a part of that of Egypt, 
are in so corrupt and mutilated a condition as to be almost 
worthless. But the account of the African coast from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Carthage is one of the most complete 
and satisfactory portions of the Periplus, and its details are in 
general extremely accurate. The clear information that the 
author possessed concerning the two Syrtes, the island of the 
Lotophagi, and the Tritonian Lake,! contrasts in a striking 
manner with the vague and confused notions of these regions 
transmitted by Herodotus. Beyond Carthage on the contrary, 
his knowledge appears to have been comparatively meagre: 
but few names are mentioned, and the distances are not given 
in detail. The author contents himself with the general esti- 
mate that from Carthage to the Columns of Hercules was a 
voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour- 
able circumstances.” 

§ 14. While our author’s knowledge of Gades and the coast 
of Spain beyond the Pillars of Hercules was, as we have seen, 
extremely imperfect, he gives usa brief but interesting account 
of the west coast of Africa as far as the island of Cerne, which 
he describes as situated twelve days’ voyage from the Straits, 
and seven days beyond Cape Soloeis, with which he was 
evidently well acquainted, as he describes it as a promontory 
standing out boldly into the sea, and having an altar sacred 
to Poseidon on its summit.” Intermediate between Cape 
Soloeis and Cerne he places a river called Xion, which can 
evidently be no other than the Lixus of Hanno.* Cerne was 
the seat of a considerable trade, carried on by the Phoenician 


1 §§ 109, 110. 2 § 111. | 4 The Lixus of our author on the 

3 It is clear that the headland to | contrary, at the mouth of which he 
which he gives the name is the same | places a Phoonician (i.e. Punic) city of 
with the Soloeis of Hanno: and his | the same name, with a Libyan town on 
mention of the altar on the summit is | the other side of the river (Peripl. 
probably derived from the voyage of | § 112), can certainly be no other than 
that commander. At all events this | the river of Laraiche, to which the 
part of his Periplus is evidently taken | name was given by Pliny and late 
from Carthaginian sources. geographers. - 
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merchants with the Ethiopian natives of the opposite coast, 
from whom they obtained ivory and the skins of lions, 
panthers, &c., in exchange for pottery, ornaments of stone, 
sweet ointments, and other wares.” Beyond Cerne (says our 
author) the sea was no longer navigable on account of shoals 
and mud and sea-weed. But it was vaguely reported that 
there was continuous sea all along the southern coast of the 
Ethiopians, round to the shores of Egypt, so that Africa was 
in fact a great peninsula.® 

§ 15. Of the Indian Ocean, or even the Red Sea, no mention 
is found in the Periplus, a circumstance which would appear 
the more remarkable in the supposed work of an author, who 
had himself navigated those seas, and been indeed their first 
explorer. But it seems to have been assumed by the earlier 
editors that he had described these portions of the world in 
another work, specially devoted to that object: a supposition 
in itself not improbable, but unsupported by any evidence. 

§ 16. Of the general configuration, or geographical relations, 
of the countries and seas that he describes, our author gives us 
very little information. He in one passage indeed repeats the 
statement of Herodotus that the width of Asia Minor from sea 
to sea (measured from Sinope across to Soli in Cilicia) was 
five days’ journey :’ and in another states the breadth of Italy 
from the city of Spina on the Adriatic across to Pisa on the 
Tyrrhenian shore at three days’ journey :* but these vague 
estimates are almost the only statements of the kind which he 
has furnished us.° His distances by sea are almost uniformly 


5 § 112. The notice in such a con- | &xrhv 5€ elva thy AiBinv, § 112. He 


neetion as this of Attic pottery (Képa- 


pov ’Attixdv) is a curious proof of the 


established reputation of that manu- 
facture. 

€ Ths Képyns è vhoov tà èrérewa 
OÙKÉTL eoTl TAWTA 514 BpaxdTyTa Carar- 
TNs kal mnAby ral diKos .. . A€youct 
Sé Tiwes TovTOUs Tovs Aidionas (those on 
the mainland adjoining Cerne) raphrew 
guvexas oixouvtas évrevéev eis Alyuntor, 
Kal civarı TauTyy Thy OdàaTTav ouvexy, 


here uses the term xr precisely in 
the same sense that it is employed by 
Herodotus. (See above, p. 161.) 

7 § 102. He has, however, omitted 
to add the important words ci¢(dre 
avdpi annexed to his statement by 
Herodotus (ii. 3+). 

STS TiTe 

°? The two statements are indeed 
widely discordant if compared with the 


| reality. The actual distance from the 


` Sect. I. 
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given in days’ voyages:' but he tells us in one place that he 
reckons a day’s voyage as corresponding to 500 stadia, and a 
night’s voyage (where he mentions nights and days consecu- 
tively) as equal to that of a day.” Of course this can only be 
taken as an average computation: but it shows clearly what 
was his mode of estimating distances: he ascertained as best 
he could the length of the voyage by the number of days 
or nights actually occupied, without any attempt to compute 
the distance as a matter of measurement, or even estimate, 
except by the rough process of rendering the number of days’ 
voyage into stadia on the general average thus assumed. 

It is to be remarked that while the author, in more than one 
passage, sums up the whole amount of the distances, so as to 
give the total length of the paraplus or voyage along the coast, 
with all its windings in detail, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Tanais, and again from thence to the Nile, and back again 
to the Straits, we find no attempt to estimate the length of the 
Mediterranean, or even of the Euxine, as deduced from the 
number of days’ voyages in the most direct line. Probably 
our author did not conceive such a calculation to fall pro- 
perly within the province of his little work. But it is scarcely 
conceivable that some such estimate should not have been 
made even before his time by more systematic geographers. 

His other statements of the more considerable distances will 
be found on the whole very accurate, according to his own 


Euxine to the Mediterranean, on the | 


line iudicated, exceeds 300 G. miles in | 


a straight line, while that across Italy 
from sea to sea is less than 100 G. miles, 


without allowing for the distance inland | 


of the two cities named. 
1 Of course this applies only to the 
longer distances. The shorter distances 


(of a few miles only) are naturally | 


given in stades; and for this reason 
this mode of measurement is frequently 


employed in describing the coasts of — 
Greece, where the subdivisions are | 


given in detail. But the same mode | 
of computation is applied also to the 
coasts of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, | 


which in this respect differ from all 
the rest of the work. Probably this 
part of the Periplus was derived from 
a different authority. 

It is worth notice that this practice 
of giving the distances only in days’ 
voyages, and not in stades, is mentioned 
as one of the peculiarities of the Peri- 
plus of Scylax of Caryanda by Marci- 
anus of Heraclea (Epit. Artemidor. § 2, 
p. 63). It is theretore probable that 
the Periplus known to that author (in 
the fourth century A.D.) under the 
name of Scylax was the same which 
we now possess. 

2 § 69, 
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mode of computation. Thus as we have seen his estimates of 
the distances from Sardinia to Africa, and from Sardinia to 
Sicily, both of which must have been measured in a direct 
line," are very close approximations to the truth, at the rate of 
50 G. miles for a day’s voyage. On the other hand he calls it 
a voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour- 
able circumstances* from Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, 
where we must therefore suppose him to mean a rate above the 
average ; and accordingly we find that the distance is not less 
than 800 G. miles, or 8000 stadia, by the shortest course that 
a ship could follow. 

§ 17. At the end of the extant Periplus is found an enu- 
meration of the principal islands known to the author in 
the order of magnitude, beginning with 1. Sardinia as the 
largest of all: then 2. Sicily. 3. Crete. 4. Cyprus. 5. Eubæa. 
6. Cyrnus (Corsica). 7. Lesbos. 8. Rhodes. 9. Chios. 10. Sa- 
mos. 11. Corcyra. 12. Casos. 18. Cephallenia. 14. Naxos. 
15. Cos. 16. Zacynthus. 17. Lemnos. 18. Ægina. 19. Im- 
bros. 20. Thasos. The most remarkable point in this list is 
the superiority given to Sardinia over Sicily, in which respect 
the author is at variance with almost all other ancient writers 
on geography, as well as with the received opinion of his own 
time. It is not worth while to discuss the correctness of the 
order of the smaller islands: but the total omission of the 
Balearic Islands, the largest of which is so superior to the 
greater part of those mentioned, shows how imperfect was 
the author’s acquaintance with the western parts of the Medi- 
terranean. 


3 Peripl. § 7. lowing all its sinuosities, but little 

4 tov kadAlorov mAod, §111. Thisis exceeds 620 G. miles. But here it was 
confirmed by the fact that he elsewhere | impossible to hold a direct course, and 
calls it seven days and seven nights’ | his estimate of the whole was merely 
voyage from the Columns to the limit | made by adding together the separate 
of Spain (§ 2), a distance which, if | distances from point to point. 
measured along the coast, without fol-  * See Note B, p. 406. 
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SECTION 2.—Aristotle. 


§ 1. It is much to be regretted that among the multifarious 
works of the great philosopher ARISTOTLE, there is none 
specially devoted to geography. The loss is the greater, as 
such a treatise would have afforded us a clear general view 
of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks upon this subject, 
before the great and sudden extension of their geographical 
horizon, arising from the conquests of Alexander. It is true 
that two of his extant works, the Meteorologica and the treatise 
On the Heavens, contain numerous notices connected with 
physical geography, as well as with those general views of the 
cosmical relations of the earth to the other heavenly bodies, 
and its figure and position in the system, which must always 
form the basis of scientific geography. But he has nowhere 
attempted to connect these with the descriptive geography 
of the earth’s surface, or to give any details with regard to 
that habitable world which was throughout the sole object 
of investigation with the Greek geographers. 

After passing in review the opinions entertained by earlier 
philosophers, from Thales to Anaxagoras,—which we have 
already briefly examined—he establishes the position that the 
earth is a sphere, and that it is situated in the centre of the 
universe, where it remains at rest, while all the other celestial 
bodies, including the fixed stars, revolve around it.” The 
spherical form of the earth had become, in the time of 
Aristotle, a generally received tenet among philosophers. But 
he demonstrates it in two different methods; first, because 
this is the form which matter gravitating to a centre must 
necessarily assume, and it is a fact that all things do gravitate 


€ Tept Ovpavod. There is no doubt and belongs to a much later age. (See 
of the genuineness of this work. The the Dissertation prefixed to Barthélemy 
treatise “On the Universe” wept de St. Hilaire’s translation of the Me- 
xdopov (De Mundo) on the contrary,  teorologica (Svo, Paris, 1863); and Sir 
which is found in our collections of | G. Lewis's History of Ancient Astro- 
Aristotle’s works, appended to the | nomy, p. 218.) : 
Meteorologica, is undoubtedly spurious, | 7 De Celo, ii. 18, 14. 
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from all sides to the centre of the earth; secondly, by the 
circular appearance of the shadow of the earth during eclipses 
of the moon, which he rightly considered to be produced by 
the interposition of the earth between the sun and moon.’ Both 
these luminaries he considered to be spheres—an obvious con- 
clusion; but he proceeded to infer that the planets and fixed 
stars’ were also spherical bodies, which of course in his day 
there was no means of proving. It is more remarkable that 
he arrived at the conclusion that the earth itself was of small 
dimensions, as compared with the vast distance of the stars.’ 
This he inferred from the changes which took place in the 
fixed stars, as viewed from different points, so that even a 
moderate change of place, as for instance from Greece to 
Egypt, was sufficient to produce a notable change in the 
aspect of the heavens. With regard to its positive magnitude 
he was content to acquiesce in the conclusion of certain mathe- 
maticians, to whom he refers without naming them, that it was 
calculated to be 400,000 stadia in circumference.’ 

§ 2. In the above views of the cosmical relations of the 
earth, Aristotle may be regarded as following, or rather con- 
curring with, those of Eudoxus of Cnidus, which had been 
already put forth nearly a generation before; but he was not 
content with adopting them as already established, but con- 
sidered himself bound to demonstrate them afresh. Hence he 
is not only the first extant writer to whom we are indebted for 
their statement, but is entitled to be considered as in great 
measure the original author of the system thus presented to 
us. The works of Eudoxus were for the most part of so 
distinctly astronomical a character that they scarcely claim 


8 Ibid. ii. 14, § 13. | tiv boot Tò péyebos dvaroyiCerOu 
° Ibid. ii. 11. TepõvTaL THs Tepipepelas, cis TeTTapa- 
1 Thid. ii. 14, § 14. The same thing xovra Ad-youow elvari pupiddas otadlwv. 
is still more strongly asserted in the It is singular that this reference to 
Meteorologica, i. 14, §19, where he says | certain unknown mathematicians, has 
that the bulk of the earth is “nothing,” | been cited by many modern writers, as 
in comparison with the heavens that | if it were astatement made by Aristotle 
surround it. himself, and entitled to implicit rever- 
? Ibid. ii. 14, § 16. «al rtv paénua-~ | ence as such, 
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any place in a review of the historical progress of geo- 
graphy.® 

§ 3. Aristotle regarded the whole “habitable world,” as it 
was always termed by Greek geographers, as confined to the 
temperate zone between the tropics and the arctic regions. 
All beyond the tropic to the south he asserts to be unin- 
habitable from heat, while the portions of the earth beneath 
the Great Bear were equally uninhabitable from cold. Hence 
the habitable world had natural limits in breadth, or latitude ; 
while it had none such in length, or longitude; the tract 
between the Columns of Hercules and India enjoying a tem- 
perature which would allow of its being inhabited or visited, 
had not the extreme points been separated by so great an 
extent of sea.* He adds moreover that there must certainly 
be in the southern hemisphere a temperate tract, correspond- 
ing to that in the northern; though he refrains from making 
any suggestion as to whether or not it was inhabited.» The 
length of the known world, from India to the Columns of 
Hercules, he considers to be in the proportion of five to three 
to its breadth, from Ethiopia to the extreme parts of Scythia.® 
Hence he justly treats with ridicule those who represented 
the inhabited world as circular; an idea which seems to have 
been still prevalent in his day, as it had been in that of 
Herodotus.’ 

§ 4. The Meteorologica of Aristotle contain numerous specu- 


3 It appears, however, that Eudoxus | portion of the world, &c. 
left a work of a distinctly geographical 6 Ibid. § 14. 
character, called Ts wepiodos, to which 7 Ibid. § 13. Itis a curious instance 
Strabo frequently refers, though he | of the persistence of once-established 
gives us very little information con- | errors, that this idea should have still 
cerning it. But it would seem to have | maintained its ground. But Aris- 
included a detailed description of | totle’s expression certainly points to it 
Greece. (Strabo, viii. p. 379; ix. p. | as the customary mode of drawing maps 
390; x. p. 465.) in- his day. A: kal yeroiws ypdpover 

4 Meteorologica, ii. 5, §§ 18, 15. vov Tas wepiddous THs ys. Perhaps the 

5 Ibid. § 16. He points out, how- | notion that the earth was spherical, 
ever, that for this region there would | which had become established among 
be a set of winds corresponding to those | philosophers, tended by a confusion of 
in the northern hemisphere; but with | ideas to fortify the supposition that the 
relation to their pole; the south wind | world in the popular sense (qj oiroupévn) 
answering to the north wind in our | was also round. 
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lations upon subjects closely connected with physical geography, 
such as the winds, the changes of weather, with their accom- 
panying phenomena of rain, hail, &e., earthquakes and their 
causes; and the more slow and gradual changes in the con- 
formation of lands and seas. Among these last he correctly 
points out the process of alluvial deposition by which in so 
many places the land is gaining on the sea, and especially 
in the Palus Meotis, which, as he affirms, was continually 
becoming shallower, and would no doubt be one day entirely 
filled up, and converted into dry land. He adverts also to 
the currents by which that sea flowed into the Pontus, and 
that again into the Augean; but erroneously considers them 
as connected with the difference in depth of the several seas, 
supposing, or rather assuming, that the Palus Meotis was 
shallower? than the Euxine, that again than the Ægean, and 
the Ægean than the Sicilian Sea, which with the Tyrrhenian, 
was the deepest of all. The sea outside the Columns on the 
contrary he supposed, in accordance with a notion generally 
prevalent among the Greeks, to be muddy and shallow, and 
little agitated by winds. It is remarkable that no other notice 
of the external Ocean, or its tides, a phenomenon so striking 
to the Greeks in general, is found in this treatise. Indeed 
the very name of the Ocean occurs only in one passage, in 
reference to the notions of “the ancients ” concerning it.’ 

§ 5. Almost the only passage in the Meteorologica in which 
Aristotle has entered into any detailed statements of a strictly 


8 Meteorologica, i. 14,§ 29. The same | tikdy kadrc?ras kal 6 Qkeavds, mepippéwv 
speculation, as we shall see, was re- | yuas. c. 3, § 8). The whole of this 
vived by Polybius. section, in which the author notices 

° Ibid. ii. 1, §§ 12, 13. “the two very large islands called the 

1 Ibid. § 14. The notion that this | Britannic, Albion and Ierne” (èv rovro 
outer sea was undisturbed by winds | ye why vijco péyioral te Tvyxdvovow 
(vou) shows how little it was known | oda: dbo, Bperavixal Aeydpuevau, “AABiov 
to Greek mariners. | Kal ’lepyn, TÕv mpoïoTopnuévwv pet ous, 

? Ibid. i. 9, § 6. In the spnrious | mèp robs Keàroùs keluevar § 13) bears 
treatise De Mundo on the contrary the the unquestionable stamp of a much 
Ocean is distinctly described as sur- | more advanced stage of geographical 
rounding the whole earth, and as iden- | knowledge than that of the age of 
tical with “the Atlantic Sea” (Méaa- | Aristotle. 
yos Se TO uèv Uw THs oikoumevns ’ATAaY- | ; 
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geographical character is that in which, after pointing ont 
that almost all great rivers took their rise in great mountain 
ranges, he proceeds to add examples in proof of his assertion. 
“ It is thus that in Asia most of the rivers and those of largest 
size descend from the mountain which is called Parnasos; 
and this is generally considered to be the largest of all the 
mountains that are situated towards the winter sunrise ” (the 
south-east).? “For directly after you have crossed this, you 
come in sight of the outer sea, the limit of which is not known 
with any certainty to the inhabitants of these parts. Now 
from this there flow, among other rivers, the Bactrus, the 
Choaspes and the Araxes; of which last the Tanais is a branch, 
which parts off and flows into the Palus Meotis. The Indus 
also takes its rise in the same chain, which has the largest 
stream of all rivers. From the Caucasus in like manner there 
flow many rivers, of great size, as well as surpassing numbers, 
among which is the Phasis. Now the Caucasus is the largest 
mountain towards the summer rising (the north-east), both 
in extent and height..... Again it is from the Pyrene, 
which is a mountain towards the equinoctial setting (t.e. due 
west) in Celtica, that both the Istrus and the Tartessus flow : 
the latter towards the sea beyond the Columns, while the 
Istrus, after having traversed the whole of Europe, discharges 
itself into the Euxine. Of the other rivers towards the north, 
most take their rise in the Arkynian mouutains, which are 
both in extent and height the largest in this part of the world. 
But under the Great Bear itself (in the extreme north) beyond 
the farthest limit of Scythia, are@he mountains called Rhi- 
pean, concerning the magnitude of which many tales are told 
that are clearly fabulous.” + 

It would be difficult to conceive a more utterly confused 
notion than this passage presents of the geographical relations 
of the mountain chains and rivers both of the east and the 


3 The phrase of the winter sunrise | intermediate quarters of the heavens 
and sunset, and conversely, the summer | (the N.E., S.E., &e.), though of course 
rising and setting, are hereused,as they | not corresponding to them correctly. 
always are by Strabo, to designate the + Meteorologica, i. 13, §§ 15-22. 
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west. Mount Parnasus is in all probability the same as was 
called by the Greeks in later times Paropamisus or Paropanisus : 
the name being wilfully assimilated to the familiar form of 
Parnassus: and it may be fairly supposed that the Araxes is 
confused with the Iaxartes, the connection of which with the 
Tanais long continued to be one of the prevailing errors of 
Greek geography. But the mention of the Choaspes in con- 
nection with this system is strangely erroneous, if the river 
of that name so familiar to the Greeks be intended.’ Nor is 
it true that the Caucasus gives rise to many great rivers. 
Aristotle himself indeed was only able to mention the Phasis, 
which notwithstanding its mythical celebrity is but an unim- 
portant stream, as compared with the great rivers of Asia, such 
as the Euphrates and the Tigris. The whole passage indeed 
clearly shows how little progress had been made from the days 
of Herodotus to those of Aristotle in any definite knowledge of 
the geography of Asia. 

§ 6. In regard to the west and north it will be seen at a 
glance that his notions were still more vague and erroneous. 
He had indeed heard the name of the Pyrenees, as a mountain 
chain in the west of Gaul;‘ but preposterously makes them 
the source of the Ister or Danube, while he ignores altogether 
the far greater chain of the Alps. His Arkynian mountains 
in the north are evidently an exaggerated notion of the Herky- 
nian forest in Germany, a name which we shall find again 
appearing in a vague manner among the Greek geographers 
before they had any definite knowledge concerning it. But 


ba 


a 


5 It is however more probable that the | flanks; an entirely erroneous idea—the 
Choaspes here mentioned may be in- | absence of lakes being, in fact, one of 
tended for the river of Cabul, which is | the leading peculiarities of that great 
called by the Greeks in general Cophen, | mountain chain. 
but according to Strabo received a | 7 At the same time the name of the 
tributary named the Choaspes (Strab. | river Tartessus would show some idea 
xv. 1, p 697). But even in this case of the connection of the Pyrenees with 
Aristotle would seem to have con- Spain. dIt is impossible to determine 
founded it with the far more celebrated what river is here intended; but the 
river of the same name. name was always connected with the 

6 He tells us also that the Caucasus southern regions of the peninsula. 
was said to have many lakes on its 
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at the same time he could not divest his mind from the fiction 
of the Rhipzean mountains in the far north, “from which (he 
adds) most of the other rivers of the largest size, next to the 
Ister, are said to derive their sources.’’® 

In regard to Africa it is not surprising that his information 
‘should be still more imperfect: but it is unintelligible that, 
while mentioning the Nile as rising in the Silver Mountains 
(Argyrus Mons), the only other names that he notices are those 
of the Ægon, and the Nyses—both of them otherwise wholly 
unknown, but which he describes as rising in the Æthiopian 
mountains—and the Chremetes, which flowed into the outer 
sea, a name equally unknown to later geographers.? 

§ 7. We see therefore that, while Aristotle’s views of the 
physical and meteorological conditions connected with geo- 
graphy, were decidedly in advance of those of earlier writers, 
his knowledge of the positive geography of the inhabited 
world was still very imperfect, as well as limited. His Meteo- 
rologica were certainly published before the expedition of 
Alexander into Asia had given a sudden extension to the 
horizon of Greek knowledge in this direction.’ 

In one respect indeed his adherence to the old ideas, 
generally received in his time, preserved him from an error, 
which obtained general acceptance among the Greek geo- 
graphers for the next three centuries. He states distinctly 
that the Caspian Sea is entirely isolated, and is inhabited all 
round? We have already seen that this fact was known to 
Herodotus ; but as we shall presently see, a contrary view pre- 


8 Séover 8 obv oi rAcioTOL Kal uéyioroti | note.) 
peta Tov “lotpoy TGV BAAwY woTanav. | |} We have no positive evidence con- 
évyrevéev, Ss pası. Ibid. § 20. cerning the date of the Meteorologica, 


These words doubtless refer to the but it may safely be assigned to about 
Borysthenes, and the other great rivers | B.C. 341-330. 
of Scythia, which are not otherwise =? ii. 1,§ 10. At the same time he 
mentioned. commits the mistake of supposing the 

® The suggestion of some modern | Caspian and Hyrcanian to be two dis- 
writers, who would identify the Chre- | tinct seas, instead of two names for the 
metes with the Senegal, is certainly | same (qj 8 ‘Ypkxavia kal Kaomia rexw- 
very far-fetched; but M. Dureau de la | piouévar: tre ratrns ral mepiorxodmevat 
Malle goes still farther, and supposes  xixAw). To suppose that he had any 
it to be the Zaire or Congo! (See | knowledge of the Sea of Aral is most 
Forbiger, Géographie, vol. ii. p. 881, | improbable. 
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vailed from the time of Alexander onwards, supposed to be 
founded upon actual observation: and this error was strangely 
perpetuated down to the time of Ptolemy.? 

§ 8. In connection with the view above referred to, of the 
shallow and muddy character of the outer sea, beyond the 
Columns of Hercules, it may be worth while just to advert to 
the mythical tale of the supposed island of Atlantis, so fully 
developed by Plato in his two well-known dialogues, the 
Timæus and the Critias* That the account there given of | 
this vast island—larger than Libya and Asia united, which 
filled up the greater part of the Ocean west of the Columns— 
is a mere fiction for the purpose of affording a framework to 
his philosophical speculations, and is no more intended to be 
taken seriously as having any basis in historical fact, than the 
tale of Er the Pamphylian in the tenth book of the Republic, 
appears to me unquestionable. The great exaggerations as to 
numbers, and especially the carrying back of the supposed 
events to a period nine thousand years before, seem purposely 
designed to impart to the whole story an obviously mythical 
character, with which it would be a natural trait of artistic 
invention to connect the acknowledged fact of the shallow and 
muddy nature of the Western Ocean, by supposing it to result 
from the subsidence of this imaginary island. Whether this 
mode of accounting for what was supposed by the Greeks in 
the days of Plato to be an undoubted fact, was first invented 
by the philosopher himself, or was an inference already drawn 
by earlier speculators from the obscure reports of Phcenician 
navigators, we have no means of judging. But in either case 
it appears to be clearly nothing more than a geological myth 
—an attempt to account for (supposed) existing phenomena 
by the operation of natural causes, concerning which there 
was no real information.® 


* The spurious treatise De Mundo | and Caspian (c. 3, § 12). 


follows this later view, and describes, 4 Plato, Timæus, c. 5,6; Critias, c. 
though not very clearly, the outer sea , 5. 
as communicating, “through a long and 5 Plato, Timæus and Scholia. 


narrow channel,” with the Hyrcanian € As the purely imaginary character 
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The only connection with our present subject of the Platonic 
myth, consists in the testimony it affords to this generally 
received belief in the unnavigable character of the outer sea ; 
a belief which would be naturally encouraged, if not originally 
propagated, by the Phcenician and Carthaginian navigators, 
who sought to deter those of other nations from extending 
their voyages in this direction. But if Pliny is correct in re- 
presenting the voyage of the Carthaginian Himilco into these 
parts of the Atlantic as,contemporaneous with that of Hanno,’ 
which we have already examined, these notions might reason- 
ably be taken as resting upon positive observation. For it 
appears certain that Himilco represented his progress as having 
been checked by the difficulties of navigation, owing to the 
want of force in the winds, the heavy and sluggish nature of 
the sea, and the quantities of sea-weed which obstructed the 
motion of the ship. It is very probably on this report that 
the ideas so long current among the Greeks were originally 
based. 


of the Atlantis of Plato has been dis- | 


puted by many writers, both in ancient 


and modern times, I rejoice to find my | 


view upon the subject confirmed by 
the high authority of Professor Jowett. 
The author of the article ATLANTIS in 
Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Geo- 
graphy, appears to me disposed to 
attach too much value to the myth in 


question, and especially to its oriental | 


origin, of which I see no evidence, 
except the statement of Plato himself, 


views of modern writers—some of 
whom have even imagined the sup- 
posed tradition to have reference to 
America (!)—I must refer my readers 
to the article just cited. 

7 Plin. H. N. ii. 67, § 169. 

8 Fest. Avien. Ora Maritima, vv. 
115-130, 406-415. The subject of this 
voyage of Himilco will be more fully 
investigated in a future chapter, in 
connection with the geographical work 
of Rufus Festus Avienus, to whom we 


that it was derived from the priests of | are indebted for what little information 


Sais in Egypt. 


For the divergent | we possess concerning it. 
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NOTE A, p. 885. 


AGE OF SCYLAX. 


Tue data afforded by the internal evidence of the Periplus itself 
for determining its age, which have been collected by Niebuhr 
(Kleine Schriften, vol. i. pp. 105-130 ; translated in the Philological 
Museum, vol. i. pp. 245-279), Ukert (Geogr. der Griechen u. Römer, 
vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 285-297), Letronne (Fragmens des Poémes Géo- 
graphiques, pp. 165-262), and other writers are well summed up by 
C. Müller in his edition of the Geographi Græci Minores (Prole- 
gomena, p. xliii.) Itmay suffice here to mention the more important 
and conclusive of them. The mention of Thurii in Italy (not 
founded till p.c. 444), of Heraclea in the same country, founded in 
B.C. 433, of Tauromenium in Sicily (about B.c. 394), of the city of 
Rhodes, which did not exist before B.c. 408, and of Amphipolis, 
which was first settled by the Athenians in B.c. 437—are alone 
sufficient to prove beyond a doubt that the work in question cannot 
have been composed till after the close of the fifth century B.c. On 
the other hand, the absence of all notice of Alexandria in Egypt, or 
of any of the numerous cities founded by Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, is equally conclusive evidence that it belongs to a period 
antecedent to the reign of that monarch. 

It is more difficult to determine it within narrower limits: but 
the following points may be regarded as establishing the fact that 
it could hardly have beeen composed before the accession of Philip 
of Macedon. 

1. We find mention in the Periplus of the cities of Ancona, Issa, 
and Pharus in the Adriatic, all three of which were founded either 
wholly or in part by the elder Dionysius, about B.c. 385. 2. The 
Gauls are found at the mouth of the Po, “ having been left there 
after the expedition” (§ 18), evidently that in which they took 
Rome B.c. 390. 3. The foundation of the Athenian colony at 
Neapolis, near Datum on the Thracian coast, which took place in 
B.c. 360, is particularly mentioned (§ 67). 4. Theodosia, on the 
coast of the Tauric Chersonese, appears among the Greek cities of 
that region : this was first established by Leucon, king of Bosporus, 
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between B.c. 393 and 355. 5. Messenia is separately described as 
an independent country, thus indicating a period subsequent to 
B.c. 370. 6. The towns of the Epicnemidian Locrians are assigned 
to the Phocians, to whose territory they were first annexed in 
B.C. 353. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to fix the date more closely 
than this: on the one hand the mention of Olynthus, which 
was destroyed in B.c. 347, as a city still existing—would seem to 
place it before that year: on the other hand it is inferred by 
C. Müller from the mention of Echinus in Thessaly as a city of the 
Malians and from that of Naupactus as an Ætolian city (§ 62) that 
it must be brought down to the last years of Philip’s reign. But 
the arguments from these two last points are not conclusive, as we 
do not know with certainty the date of the transactions alluded to: 
and it appears safer to acquiesce in the conclusion of Niebuhr, who 
assigns it to the period between B.c. 360 and 348. 

The determination of the exact period of the composition of this 
little treatise is however of comparatively little importance. It 
would be far more valuable if we were able to determine how far 
it really represents the state of geographical knowledge at the 
time of its compilation, and how far it may be based upon pre- 
viously existing materials, belonging to an earlier period. There 
are certainly indications that our Periplus was derived from different 
authorities, of very different degrees of value (see on this point 
Letronne, le. pp. 168-174) : indeed it could hardly, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise : and we know from abundant evidence in later 
times, and in the case of far superior writers, how little pains was 
often taken to distinguish the materials thus employed. Unfor- 
tunately the means of discriminating are, in the present case, almost 
wholly wanting: and we must be content to take the work as we 
find it. The text, which is derived only from a single MS., is 
notoriously corrupt, and occasionally without doubt interpolated : 
though the absence of all notices relating to a time later than that 
of Alexander fortunately excludes the supposition of any extensive 
interpolation. But even after making full allowance for the opera- 
tion of these causes, and for the barbarisms of later copyists, the 
style remains such as it is difficult to believe belonging to the age 
of Philip. Hence C. Miiller (Prolegomena, p. xlix.) has gone so far 
as to maintain that the work actually preserved to us is only a 
meagre compendium of the original—the work of a grammarian of 
the third or fourth century after the Christian era. It is, however, 
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difficult to understand what could have been the object of such an 
abridgement at so late a period : and it seems impossible to believe 
that any late writer, desiring to make use of the work for his own 
purposes, would have refrained altogether from any allusion to the 
great cities that had sprung up around the shores of the Medi- 
terranean in the time of Alexander and his successors. It is 
this which gives the chief value to the Periplus. Mutilated and 
corrupt as it unfortunately is, we may yet rely upon its information, 
wherever it still remains intelligible, as belonging to an earlier 
period than any other extant geographical treatise, and giving us 
a picture of the Greek world, as it existed before the time of the 
Macedonian conquests. 


NOTE B, p. 394. 


ORDER OF ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


A passage has been preserved to us from Alexis, a comic writer 
contemporary with Alexander the Great (Fr. 30, ed. Meineke), 
in which he enumerates the seven largest islands in order of magni- 
tude, and this statement may naturally be taken as representing the 
received tradition on the subject. He gives them in the following 
order: 1. Sicily. 2. Sardinia. 3. Corsica. 4. Crete. 5. Eubcea. 
6. Cyprus. 7. Lesbos. That these seven were the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean came indeed to be an admitted fact, but there 
was some discrepancy with regard to their order, especially in 
respect to Corsica. Timæus alone took the same view with Scylax 
in placing Sardinia before Sicily; and he added that the largest of 
the Balearic Islands was the next largest “ after the seven”: for 
which he is taken to task by Strabo, who asserts that he is quite 
mistaken ; “for that there are many others larger.” But in point 
of fact the island of Majorca is not only entitled to rank next after 
Lesbos, but is considerably larger than that island. The order 
given by Timeeusis: 1. Sardinia. 2. Sicily. 3. Cyprus. 4. Crete. 
5. Hubcea. 6. Corsica. 7. Lesbos (ap. Strab. l.c.). Diodorus gives 
them in the same order (V. 17) except that he places Sicily first, 
adding that Sardinia was nearly the same size. The priority of 
Sicily was generally recognised in modern as well as ancient times, 
until Admiral Smyth ascertained by actual survey that Sardinia 
was slightly the larger of the two. (Smyth’s Mediterranean, p. 28.) 
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CHAPTER NI. 


EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER. 


SECTION 1.—Campaigns in Central and Western Asia. 


§ 1. Tue expedition of Alexander the Great into Asia marks 
an era of scarcely less importance in the progress of geography, 
than in the political history of the ancient world. It was not 
merely, or even principally, by its immediate results that it 
produced so great a change, but by the opening it afforded for 
subsequent exploration, and especially for the more careful 
examination of countries already known to the Greeks in a 
general way, but with which they were still very imperfectly 
acquainted. We have seen that Herodotus already possessed 
a general knowledge of the whole Persian Empire, of the 
satrapies into which it was divided, and the tribes and nations 
by which they were inhabited. But we have seen also how 
far he was from possessing an accurate or complete geo- 
graphical idea of the countries in question. Nor is it probable 
that the Greeks knew more than this a hundred years later. 
The expedition of the younger Cyrus, the residence of Greek 
physicians and others at the Persian court, and the continually 
increasing intercourse of the Greeks with the neighbouring 
provinces of the Empire, had doubtless led to a fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of the provinces of Lower Asia; but 
with the remoter regions of the continent—known in later 
days as Upper Asia—they had still very little acquaintance. 
The vast tracts of the plateau of Ivan—constituting the 
greater part of the modern Persian monarchy, as well as the 
still more remote provinces of Bactria and India, were still 
known to them almost in name only. Even after the con- 
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quests of Alexander, the limits of their geographical knowledge 
were extended but very little way beyond the confines of the 
former Empire of Persia, but within these limits their informa- 
tion had attained a vastly increased degree of clearness and 
certainty—exceeding indeed in some instances that possessed 
at any subsequent period down to quite modern times. 

So imperfect was the knowledge of the interior of Asia 
possessed by the Greeks, when Alexander crossed the Hel- 
lespont and prepared to lead his armies into the heart of the 
dominions of the Great King, that his campaigns—especially 
after the death of Darius,—may be said to partake of the 
nature of an exploring expedition; and for this reason, as 
well as because they were generally taken by subsequent geo- 
graphers as the basis of their description of the countries in 
question, it will be necessary briefly to follow the footsteps of 
the conqueror, and trace the course of his triumphant march 
from the Hellespont to the Sutledge. 

§ 2. His campaigns in Europe, previous to crossing over 
into Asia, may be passed over with but slight notice, as 
being in themselves of comparatively little interest; besides 
which the information we possess concerning them is so 
imperfect that it is impossible to follow their geographical 
details. In his first campaign against the Triballians (B.C. 
335), he crossed the ridge of Mount Hemus (the Balkan), 
carrying by force of arms a mountain pass which is described 
as steep and difficult; then descending into the plains he 
defeated the Triballians in a decisive action, and afterwards 
advanced as far as the southern bank of the Danube. A con- 
siderable number of the Triballians and other Thracians had 
taken refuge in an island of the river called Peuce, where 
Alexander was unable to attack them; but he made a demon- 
stration of force by crossing the river with a portion of his 
army in the face of the Get, who were assembled to oppose 
his passage, but who fled into the interior as soon as he suc- 
ceeded in landing his troops. Alexander was too wary to 
follow them, and after burning one of their towns, situated 
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but a short distance from the river, he recrossed the Danube 
without loss.’ 

This exploit was chiefly remarkable as being the first 
instance, after the ill-fated expedition of Darius, in which an 
invader had crossed the great river Ister, and for this reason 
it appears to have struck terror into the neighbouring tribes, 
many of which hastened to send embassies to the young con- 
queror. But neither the place where he effected this passage, 
nor that where he crossed the range of the Balkan can be 
determined. The island of Peuce, where the fugitive Thracians 
took refuge, is indeed usually identified with the large island 
to which that name was given by Strabo and later writers, 
formed by the separation of the different arms of the Danube 
near its mouth. But it is impossible to suppose the march of 
Alexander to have extended to this part of the river,’ and the 
island here meant was doubtless one of the many small islands 

“that occur in the Danube, throughout the lower part of its 
course. The Triballi, against whom the expedition seems to 
have been specially directed—perhaps out of revenge for the 
defeat sustained at their hands by his father Philip *—appear, 
so far as we are able to judge, to have occupied the region 
now known as Servia, extending from the Danube as far as the 
foot of the Balkan; but we have no means of determining by 
which of the passes Alexander forced his way across that 
mountain barrier. The whole account of the campaign as 
given by Arrian, though derived from the high authority of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, is very meagre and unsatisfactory— 
at least in a geographical point of view. 

Two points of interest may however be noticed. We learn 
in the first place that the Getz, who in the time of Herodotus 


1 Arrian, Anabasis, i. c. 1-4. had no doubt that the island of Peuce 

2 This is the conclusion of Mr. | here mentioned was the same with that 
Grote (History of Greece, vol. xii. p. 33, | which he elsewhere describes (from 
note) in which I entirely concur. | other authorities) as situated at the 
Strabo indeed, who evidently wrote | mouth of the Danube (Strab. vii. pp. 
(as well as Arrian) with the narrative | 301,305). But this is by no means 
of Ptolemy before him, seems to have | conclusive. 3 Justin, ix. 3. 
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dwelt in the plains of Bulgaria, south of the Danube,* were 
now to be found only to the north of that river, and had 
already occupied the same position which they continued to 
maintain for centuries afterwards.” Another circumstance 
worthy of notice is that among the different nations and 
tribes that sent embassies to Alexander at this period, in con- 
sequence of the sensation created by his daring passage of the 
Danube, we find mention of one from the Celts or Gauls 
“who dwelt upon the Ionian Gulf” (i.e. at the head of the 
Adriatic) ;° the first occasion probably on which the Greeks 
had any direct intercourse with a people who were before long 
to inflict upon them such severe disasters. They are described 
by Arrian (evidently copying Ptolemy) as “men of tall 
stature, and who had a high opinion of themselves.” Their 
only apprehension, as they proudly answered to the young 
monarch, was “lest the sky should fall upon their heads.” 

§ 3. Alexander next turned his arms against the Illyrians, 
where he reduced a strong fortress named Pelion (situated 
somewhere near the Lake Lychnidus), and defeated a large 
force of the Taulantians,—a tribe who occupied the western 
parts of Illyria, in the neighbourhood of the Greek colonies 
of Epidamnus and Apollonia, but who had on this occasion 
come to the support of their eastern neighbours. He was 
still with his army in the heart of the mountainous region 
of Illyricum, when news reached him of the defection of the 
Thebans; and with that promptitude of decision and celerity 
of movement which were among iis leading characteristics, 
he marched at once, through the passes of Mount Pindus to 
Pelinna in Thessaly,” and from thence without a moment’s 


* Herodot. iv. 93, v.3. See Chapter | Arrian, i. 4, § 1). 
VI. p. 166. | € Arrian, Anab. i. 4, §§ 6-8. See 
5 It appears that these Getæ were | also Strabo, viii. p. 301. 
not mere roaming tribes, but practised 7 In regard to the topography of this 
agriculture and must therefore have campaign, see Leake’s Northern Greece, 
had settled abodes. When Alexander | vol. iii. pp. 823,324. But the account 
crossed the river with one division of | given by Arrian is so meagre, that it 
his army he advanced under cover ofa | is impossible to follow his movements 
Leavy crop of corn (Aņiov sirov Babú, ' in detail. 
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delay into Beeotia. So rapid were his movements that he had 
descended into the plains of Bceotia and occupied the town 
of Onchestus within a short distance of Thebes, before the 
Thebans and their allies had any information of his march.’ 
The brilliancy of this decisive exploit was a fitting prelude to 
his subsequent operations in countries even more remote and 
unknown than the Illyrian highlands. 

§ 4. It was in the spring of the year B.c. 334 that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont; and his decisive victory at the 
Granicus,’ almost immediately afterwards, opened the way for 
him at once into the interior of Asia Minor. He was however 
by no means in haste to avail himself of the opening thus 
presented to him, and before attempting to advance against 
the Great King, he was careful to secure his communications 
with the sea, and to establish his base of operations along the 
coast of the Ægean. Hence, after possessing himself of the 
important position of Sardis—a fortress reputed to be impreg- 
nable, but which was yielded by the Persian governor without 
striking a blow—he directed his arms against the cities of 
Tonia and Caria, where the long sieges of Miletus and Halicar- 
nassus occupied him throughout the remainder of that year. 
It was not till the middle of the winter that he was able to 
advance into Lycia, the cities of which submitted to him 
without resistance; and he from thence continued his march 
along the sea-coast of Pamphylia by Phaselis, Perga and 
Aspendus, as far as Side. His object in following this line of 
route was, by obtaining the submission of all these maritime 
cities, to secure possession of the sea-coast, and guard against 
the operations of the Persian fleet, which was at this time 
under the command of the able and enterprising Greek 
general Memnon. 

Having accomplished this purpose he directed his course 


8 Arrian, Anab. i. 7, § 5. Mount Ida to the Propontis. It is now 

® This celebrated stream, rendered | called the Khodja Su, and flows into 
so famous in history by the victory of | the Sea of Marmora a few miles east of 
Alexander, is one of the many small | the site of the ancient town of Priapus. 
rivers that descend from the slopes of | 
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northwards into the interior of Asia Minor, advancing by 
Termessus and Sagalassus to Celænæ in Phrygia. On this 
line of march he had to force his way through the rugged and 
mountainous country of the Pisidians, a barbarian and warlike 
people, who had always maintained their independence against 
the Persian Empire, and who now appeared in arms to dis- 
pute the passage of the Macedonian conqueror. Alexander 
himself though he defeated them in more than one engage- 
ment, and succeeded in effecting his passage through their 
country, was content with a little more than nominal sub- 
mission, and left them still in possession of their mountain 
fastnesses. The Pisidians indeed seem to have retained a 
state of virtual independence in the wild ranges of Mount 
Taurus until they were finally subdued by the Romans.” 

§ 5. Phrygia on the contrary was at once reduced to the condi- 
tion of a regular province ; a Macedonian governor being substi- 
tuted for the Persian satrap. From Celænæ Alexander marched 
northwards as far as Gordium, on the river Sangarius, which 
he reached early in the year B.c. 383; here he halted for some 
time, and was rejoined by Parmenio, who had been detached 
with a part of his army to proceed from Sardis through Lydia 
into Phrygia; as well as by considerable reinforcements from 
Europe. It is not clear what induced him to move so far to 
the north ;? but he appears to have been detained at Gordium, 
not only by the necessity of reposing his troops after their 
winter campaign, but by apprehensions of the plans of 
Memnon, who was carrying on successful operations in the 
Ægean with the Persian fleet, where he had already reduced 
the islands of Chios and Lesbos, and was meditating a descent 
in Greece itself. The untimely death of Memnon just at this 
juncture delivered Alexander from all apprehensions in this 
quarter; and he now at once prepared to advance into the 
heart of Asia, and seek an encounter with the Great King. It 
was from this time that his expedition assumed the character 


1 See Chapter X. p. 345. 2 Strab. xii. p. 571. 
5 Note A, p. 466. 
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of an Anabasis, or march up the country, and resembles in 
some degree that of Cyrus against Artaxerxes, which we have 
already had occasion to follow. 

§ 6. From Gordium Alexander advanced to Ancyra, where 
he received the submission of the Paphlagonians, who were 
allowed to continue in the enjoyment of the same virtual 
independence as they had always maintained under the 
Persians, being nominally subjected to the authority of the 
governor of Phrygia, but exempted even from the payment 
of tribute." We have no details as to his subsequent march 
from Ancyra through Cappadocia to the foot of Mount Taurus® 
where he encamped on the same spot which had been occupied 
seventy years before by the younger Cyrus, at the entrance of 
the Cilician Gates. This formidable pass—the strength of 
which appears to have excited the astonishment of Alexander 
himself as much as it had done that of Xenophon 7—was 
abandoned without resistance by the Persian troops who 
occupied it; and the king descended without opposition into 
the plain of Cilicia, and took possession of the important city 
of Tarsus. Here he was detained for a considerable time by a 
severe attack of illness; when convalescent from this, instead 
of advancing at once into Syria, he turned his arms to the 
south-west, reduced the cities of Soli and Anchialus, and 
compelled the neighbouring mountain tribes to submission. 

Meanwhile he had already dispatched Parmenio with a con- 
siderable force to occupy the strong passes which afforded the 
only communication between Cilicia and Syria, the military 
importance of which had been fully recognized at the time 
of the expedition of Cyrus. He now learned, while still in 


4 Arrian, ii. 4, §2; Curt. iii. 1, § 22. | without doubt correct. Q. Curtius 
* The paucity of details concerning | erroneously supposes the locality to 
the marches of Alexander in this part | have been named after the elder Cyrus 
of Asia contrasts strongly with the | (“regionem que Castra Cyri appellatur, 
fulness of the information furnished by | pervenerat. Stativa illic habuerat 


Xenophon. Cyrus, cum adversus Creesum in Ly- 
€ This is distinctly stated by Arrian | diam duceret.” iii. 4, § 1). 
(adixdpevos ext Tò Kupou rod ùv Zevo- 7 Note B, p. 467. 


pavt. otpardredoy, l. c. § 3), and is | 
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Cilicia, that Darius with an immense army had advanced to 
meet him, and was encamped at a place called Sochi, two 
days’ march from the entrance of the passes. On receiving 
this intelligence Alexander hastened on by forced marches, 
and arrived without opposition at Myriandrus, at that time, as 
we have seen, a frequented sea-port at the foot of the pass 
leading directly into Syria.’ But while he was thus pushing 
on by the direct road, Darius on his part had broken up his 
camp at Sochi, and crossed the ridge of Mount Amanus by 
another pass, apparently unknown to the Greeks, which 
brought him down to the Mediterrancan near Issus, in the 
rear of Alexander’s army, so as to cut off the communications 
of the Macedonian king, and thus compel him to an immediate 
action. 

§ 7. The disastrous result of the great battle which ensued 
(Nov. B.c. 883) had the effect of leaving all the maritime 
provinces of the Persian Empire open to the arms of Alex- 
ander: and while Darius fied to Babylon, where he occupied 
himself in collecting a still more formidable army, Alexander 
was able to devote himself without fear of interruption to the 
conquest of the important regions of Syria and Egypt. His 
operations during this time were in a military point of view 
among the most remarkable of his whole career: the sieges of 
Tyre and Gaza—which between them occupied not less than 
nine months—were calculated to call forth all the resources of 
his unrivalled genius, and it was here (as Mr. Grote justly 
observes) that he encountered the hardest fighting that he met 
with during his whole life But in a geographical point of 
view his campaigns in Syria and Egypt have comparatively 
little interest: he appears to have met with no difficulty m 
traversing the desert from Gaza to Pelusium, and he did not 
attempt to ascend the Nile above Memphis. 


8 See Xenophon, Anab. i. 4, § 6, and 2 This occupied him seven days, 


above, Chapter X. p. 346. which, as the distance is certainly not 
9 Note C, p. 467. less than 120 English miles, implies a 


1 Grote’s History of Greece, vol. xii. | rapid rate of marching. But no notice 
p. 197. | of this is taken by the historians, as 
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His celebrated expedition to the oracle of Ammon alone 
calls for more particular notice. We have seen that the Oasis 
consecrated to the Egyptian divinity, to whom the Greeks 
gave the name of Zeus Ammon, was already known to them in 
the time of Herodotus :* its famous oracle was frequently 
visited by Greeks from Cyrene, as well as from other parts of 
the Hellenic world, and it vied in reputation with those of 
Delphi and Dodona.* But to traverse the desert which sur- 
rounded it, with an army, was an enterprise of difficulty, and 
requiring at once foresight and resolution. Still it cannot be 
doubted that the difficulties of the march were greatly exag- 
gerated by the historians of Alexander, with the view of 
imparting something of a mythical character to an expedition 
which resulted in a declaration of the divine origin of the con- 
queror.® Alexander followed the line of the coast from the 
Lake Mareotis as far as Pareetonium—the frontier city of 
Egypt: and from thence he struck due south into the heart 
of the desert—eight days’ journey across which brought him 
in safety to the Oasis and temple of Ammon. The circum- 
stantial descriptions of this singular region, which are found 
in the historians of Alexander, are doubtless derived from the 
observation of eye-witnesses who accompanied the king; and 
agree perfectly with the accounts of modern travellers, who 
in recent times have repeatedly visited this outlying spot.$ 

Another remarkable circumstance by which Alexander's 
visit to Egypt was distinguished, and one that exercised a far 
more permanent influence, was his foundation of the city of 
Alexandria, on the shores of the Lake Mareotis: a short dis- 
tance to the westward of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. This 
was the first, as it was destined to be by far the most important, 


the route was one well known and fre- 
quently traversed. It appears from 
Herodotus (iii. 9) that under the 
Persian government arrangements were 
made for a permanent supply of water 
on this line. 


3 Herodotus, ii. 32; iii. 25. See 


Chapter VITI. p. 277. 


* See especially the two passages in 
which Aristophanes alludes to the 
oracle of Ammon, as one familiar to all 
his hearers (Aristoph. Aves, vv. 619, 
716). 

5 Note D, p. 469. 

€ Note E, p. 470. 
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of the numerous cities to which the great conqueror gave his 
own name. 

§ 8. With the commencenfent of spring (B.C. 381) Alexander 
repaired from Egypt into Phcenicia, and from thence, after a 
halt of considerable duration, he ‘directed his march into the 
interior. He arrived at Thapsacus on the Euphrates in the 
month of July: but though the river might be expected to be 
fordable at this season of the year, he had had the foresight to 
send forward a Macedonian force to construct two bridges of 
boats, by means of which he effected the passage without 
difficulty or opposition.” From this point he had a choice of 
two routes; either to follow the left bank of the Euphrates 
directly towards Babylon (as Cyrus had done), or to traverse 
the northern part of Mesopotamia to the Tigris, and crossing 
that river, advance through the plains of Assyria, through 
which the Greeks under Xenophon had effected their retreat. 
But he appears to have been deterred from adopting the former 
line of march by the arid and burning character of the country, 
and the consequent difficulty of supplying his army with pro- 
visions and forage.* Hence he directed his march at first in 
a northerly direction, but afterwards turning to the east, and 
leaving the mountains of Armenia on his left, he followed 
TE the direct route which led towards the upper course 
of the Tigris. He was led at first to believe that Darius— 
who had now assembled another army, still larger than that 
with which he fought at Issus—would here meet him, to dis- 
pute the passage of the Tigris, but on reaching that river 
Alexander found it undefended, and crossed it by a ford with- 
out opposition.? It was not till the fourth day’s march through 
the plains of Assyria that he found himself in presence of the 
yast army of Darius. That monarch, warned by his disaster 


7 Note F, p. 471. ` from the rapidity and strength of the 
8 Arrian, Anab. iii. i $ 3. river. Concerning the point at which 
° Arrian, Anab. iii. 7,§5; Q. Curt. the passage took place, see Note G, 
iv. 37, 88. The only dificulty encoun- p. 472. 
tered by Alexander at this point arose 
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at Issus, where he had imprudently engaged his vast host in 
the midst of narrow defiles and mountain passes, had this time 
selected for his battle-field an open plain, between the Tigris 
and the Lycus or Greater Zab,’ near a village called Gau- 
gamela, about 600 stadia (60 G. miles) from the city of Arbela, 
from which it was separated by the Lycus, the passage of 
which was, however, secured by a bridge. But the disciplined 
valour of the Macedonian troops asserted its superiority over 
the vast undisciplined hosts of the Persian monarch as deci- 
sively in the plains of Assyria as it had done in the defiles of 
Issus: and the battle of Arbela—as it was commonly named, 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the city from the actual 
field of battle’-—was the death-blow of the Persian monarchy.’ 
Darius fled in the first instance to Arbela, and from thence 
without a halt across the passes of Mt. Zagros to Ecbatana, 
leaving the direct route to Babylon and Susa open to the 
conqueror.* 

§ 9. Alexander did not attempt to pursue the fugitive, and 
directed his march at once to the great cities, which now lay 
before him as the prizes of victory. Babylon and Susa suc- 
cessively opened their gates to the conqueror, who found in 
them vast treasures, the accumulated hoards of the Persian 
monarchs during a period of two centuries. From Susa he 
directed his march into Persia proper, with a view to occupy 
the important cities of Persepolis and Pasargada. The former 


1! There can be no doubt that the | on the 25th or 26th of September, B.c. 
river called by Arrian, as well as by | 331 (see Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 342). 
Strabo (xvi. i. p. 787) and Polybius | We are enabled to fix the exact date 
(v. 51) the Lycus, is the same as that | from the occurrence of an eclipse of 
called by Xenophon by the native | the moon, immediately after the pas- 
name of Zapatas, and which is still | sage of the Tigris and eleven days 
known as the Zab, or Greater Zab. It before the battle (Arrian, Anab. iii. 7, 
is probable that the Greek names of | § 6; Plut. Alex. 31). This eclipse at- 
Lycus and Caprus were given to the | tracted much attention in later times 
two rivers which in ancient as well as | from the circumstance of its being ob- 
modern times bore the same appellation | served also at Carthage: a fact of 
(now the Zab Ala and Zab Azful) for | which Hipparchus made use in order 
the sake of distinction, under the | to indicate the mode of determining 
Macedonian monarchy. | the difference of longitude between two 

? Note G, p. 472. | places. 

3 The battle of Arbela was fought a 1 Note H, p. 475. 
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of these, it would appear, still ranked as the second city of the 
empire in wealth and magnificence.” But between the two 
capitals lay a rugged mountain district, inhabited by a people 
named the Uxii, a race of hardy and warlike mountaineers, 
who had always maintained their independence against the 
Persian monarchy, and compelled the Great King himself to 
pay them a sum of money as a tribute whenever he passed 
through their territory. Alexander, however, resented this 
demand as a humiliation, and succeeded not only in forcing 
his passage through their country, notwithstanding the for- 
midable character of the passes it presented; but took their 
chief town, and compelled the whole people to a nominal 
submission. There still, however, remained other passes, of a 
still more formidable character—termed by the Greeks the 
Pylee Persicze, or Pylee Susianee—between the territory of the 
Uxians, and the plain of Persepolis, and these were occupied 
by a Persian force under Ariobarzanes. But all obstacles were 
overcome by the skill and courage of Alexander, who forced 
the passes, and made himself master without further opposition 
of the ancient capital of Persia.® 

§ 10. Here he remained some time (it was now mid-winter) ; 
and before he continued his advance into the interior, he made 
several expeditions against the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
mountains, among whom we find the often recurring name of 
the Mardi. It was not till the spring of B.c. 330 that he 
moved northwards into Media, where Darius, who had remained 
stationary at Ecbatana, had been in vain endeavouring to 
organize a fresh army to oppose him. Disappointed of his 
expected reinforcements, the Persian king quitted Ecbatana, 
on the advance of the conqueror, with a very small force, and 
hastened to the pass called the Pyle Caspie,’ with a view 
of taking refuge in the remote provinces of Parthia and 
Bactria. Alexander immediately pursued him, with a light 
detachment of troops, but having advanced as far as Rhage, 


5 Strabo, xv. 3, § 6, p. 729. € Note I, p. 475. 7 Note K, p. 477. 
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within a day’s march of the Caspian Gates, he found that 
Darius had already passed through that defile, and in conse- 
quence he halted for five days, to recruit and repose his 
troops. He then advanced through the pass, which was left 
undefended, and had reached the open country on the other 
side, when the news that Darius was a prisoner in the hands of 
his own officers, who were carrying him away captive, led 
Alexander to push on with the utmost speed in his pursuit, 
and by extraordinary forced marches, he succeeded in over- 
taking the fugitives on the fourth day, though not in time to 
save the life of the unfortunate Darius, who was mortally 
wounded by the conspirators, and expired before he fell into 
the hands of the conqueror.® 

§ 11. Alexander now halted at Hecatompylus, which appears 
to have been at this time the chief place of the satrapy of 
Parthia, as it afterwards became the capital of the Parthian 
kings.? Here he waited for the arrival of the rest of his forces ; 
and took measures for the organization of the government in 
the province thus newly acquired. We hear nothing of any 
resistance offered by the Parthians—a people destined here- 
after to assume so formidable a character, but who were at 
this time but an inconsiderable tribe, and submitted without 
opposition to the Macedonian arms. The same was the case 
with the Tapuri, a mountain tribe who occupied the defiles 
and forests of Mount Elburz, through which lay the route 
from Hecatompylus to the Caspian, but who offered but little 
opposition to the passage of Alexander ; and their satrap Auto- 
phradates hastened to tender his submission to the king, as soon 
as he arrived at Zadracarta in the plain of Hyrcania. It was 
otherwise with the Mardi, who occupied the mountain tracts 
to the west of them;* and confiding in the rugged and inac- 


8 Arrian, Anab. iii. 20, 21. always as that of a warlike mountain 
° Note L, p. 479. tribe. Whether there was really any 
1 The name of the Mardi, or Amardi, | ethnic connection between the tribes 
as it is written by Strabo (xi. 8, p. 514) | thus designated, is a point on which 
is one of those which we find recurring | it is now impossible to arrive at any 
in different and distant parts of Asia; | conclusion. 
* 
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cessible nature of their country, at first defied. the arms of 
Alexander, and compelled him to lead an expedition in 
person into their mountain fastnesses. Of the Hyrcanians 
properly so called we hear little ; the Persian satrap Phrata- 
phernes, who was governor of the province, submitted without 
resistance.” 

§ 12. Alexander had now penetrated into regions that had. 
hitherto been known only by name among the Greeks; his 
subsequent campaigns carried him farther and farther beyond 
the domain of their geographical knowledge. It is true that 
he did not, until he crossed the Indus, actually pass beyond 
the limits of what had been comprised within the Persian 
Empire; but though the names of the Bactrians, the Sogdians, 
and the Arians, had been familiar to the Greeks from the 
days of Herodotus, their information concerning the regions 
inhabited by these nations was doubtless of the vaguest 
description; and the victorious progress of the Macedonian 
king from the shores of the Caspian to the banks of the Indus 
partook almost as much of the character of geographical 
discovery as of military enterprise. This portion of his career, 
indeed, became in the eyes of subsequent writers, the basis of 
all their geographical knowledge of the countries in question ; 
and though on this occasion he established in the heart of 
Asia a nucleus of Greek civilization, which continued to 
maintain itself during a long period, and even acquired 
extensive developement, we shall find that very little informa- 
tion was derived from this source, and little was known of 
Central Asia in the days of Strabo, beyond what could be 
learnt from the historians of Alexander. 

These campaigns have a further interest in the eyes of 
modern inquirers from the fact that as Alexander was the first, 
he was also the last, who ever led an European army through 
the regions in question. It is only in quite recent times that 


2 Note M, p. 480. Æschylus, as they are repeatedly men- 
3 The Bactrians at least were already | tioned in the Persæ (vv. 306, 318, 732). 
well known by name in the time of 
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even exploring travellers have been able to visit the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana, and in attempting to trace 
the route of Alexander through these wild countries we shall 
find that our difficulties arise almost as much from our own 
imperfect knowledge of the localities, as from the deficiency 
of our ancient informants.* The task would indeed be a 
hopeless one, were it not for the physical peculiarities of the 
country, which must in all ages have determined the limited 
areas to which settled population was restricted, as well as the 
lines of route which communicated between them. The fertile 
valleys of Central Asia are almost as clearly marked by nature 
as the Oases of Africa; and the sandy deserts which separate 


them, as well as the Great Salt Desert that occupies so large a 


portion of the table-land of Iran, must in ancient, as in modern 
times, have always presented an impassable barrier to the 
extension of civilization. 

§ 13. The marches of Alexander were therefore undertaken 
under conditions very similar to those which would be en- 
countered by a modern caravan. “The great roads from Persia 
to India and Bactria (observes Professor Wilson) have always 
of necessity followed the direction to which the natural 
features of the country have confined them; and as these have 
undergone little material alteration since the Greeks marched 
to Bactria, there should be no great difference in the routes 
which are open to travellers in the present day. Passes 
through mountains, and paths across deserts, afforded access, 
no doubt, in various situations; but the roads available for 
commerce or for war, for caravans or armies, are in all pro- 
bability much the same now that they always were. The 
general bearings and stages cannot be very dissimilar.” 5 
The same writer adds a warning—too often neglected by 


t Great progress has indeed been | a much more accurate knowledge of 
made of late years in this respect, | its geography; but no explorations 
beginning with the travels of Sir | have as yet been made with a view to 
Alexander Burnes in 1834; and the | connecting our increased information 
extension of the Russian power in this | with the accounts of ancient writers. 
part of Asia will doubtless soon lead to 5 Wilson’s Ariana, p. 170. 
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modern inquirers into ancient geography, —against placing 
too much reliance on the distances transmitted to us; and 
observes that “ample allowance must be made for the inex- 
actness of both ancient and modern measurements.” The 
lines of route have, even in modern times, for the most part, 
not been fixed by survey; but merely calculated from the 
number of hours occupied in traversing them on a horse or a 
camel.® There can be no doubt that the same was the case 
with the distances recorded by. ancient authors, with this great 
additional element of uncertainty, that as they had no portable 
instruments for measuring time, they could not have calcu- 
lated the distances even in hours, but must have been reduced 
to the still rougher estimate of days’ journeys. This is still 
the only method in use along the less frequented routes of the 
Persian Empire.’ 

Imperfect as an itinerary based upon such a mode of estimate 
must necessarily be, it is unfortunately a great deal more than 
we actually possess. In following the campaigns of Alexander 
we are perpetually reminded, by painful contrast, of the record 
which Xenophon has preserved to us of the march of the 
younger Cyrus to Cunaxa, and although we have seen how far 
this was from being free from geographical difficulties, and 
how little pretension it had to be based on anything like 
correct measurement, it is certain that such an itinerary of the 
marches of Alexander would be an invaluable addition to our 
knowledge. It has been indeed contended by some modern 
writers that not only was such an itinerary extant in ancient 
times, but that it was based on actual measurement, by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose. Unfortunately, such an 
assumption rests upon very slender authority, and it is certain 


€ There are however some important | latter distance was found by this 
exceptions. The route from Herat to | measurement to be three hundred and 
Candahar, and that from Candahar to nine miles, though previously esti- 
Cabul, have been actually measured | mated at only two hundred and twenty- 
by perambulator, and the results which | eight miles (Wilson’s Ariana, pp. 173, 
are cited by Wilson tend to show how | 175). 
little reliance can be placed on the 7 Note N, p. 481. 
ordinary mode of computation. The 
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that if any such record ever existed, the statements derived 
from it by extant authors are too few and too imperfect 
to be of much use to us in tracing the route of the great 
conqueror.® 

Still, the leading outlines of his extraordinary progress from 
the Caspian to the laxartes, and from that river again to the 
Indus, can be distinctly followed. It will even be found, that 
in many instances, the distances given by ancient writers 
present a degree of approximation to those of modern travellers, 
exceeding what could reasonably be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

§ 14. From Zadracarta Alexander directed his march east- 
wards towards Bactria, where Bessus, the murderer of Darius, 
had assumed the tiara of the Persian kings, and was evidently 
preparing to set up an independent sovereignty. After tra- 
versing the northern portion of Parthia, he reached the confines 
of Aria, where he was met, at a place called Susia, by the 
satrap of the province, Satibarzanes, who hastened to make his 
submission to the conqueror, and was in consequence confirmed 
in the possession of his satrapy. But when Alexander was 
pushing on towards Bactria, and before he had yet quitted the 
confines of Aria, he suddenly learned that Satibarzanes was 
playing him false, and preparing to join Bessus, as soon as he 
saw his own province clear of the Macedonian army. Hereupon 
he suddenly turned upon the rebel satrap with his accustomed 
rapidity, and by a forced march of 600 stadia (60 G. miles) in 
two days, surprised him in his capital city of Artacoana, and 
crushed the insurrection at once. But being thus diverted 
from his original line of march towards Bactria, he did not 
resume it, and he appears to have thought it prudent to 
secure the neighbouring provinces of Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia before adventuring himself in the remote regions 
beyond the Paropamisus. 

With this view he marched from Artacoana (which must have 


® Note O, p. 481. 
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been situated either on the site, or at all events somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Herat) in a southerly 
direction to Prophthasia, the capital city of the Drangians or 
Zarangians, who inhabited the country now known as Seistan. 
His halt in this remote and obscure locality was rendered 
memorable by the discovery of the conspiracy of Philotas, and 
the executions that followed, which have left one of the darkest 
stains upon the character of Alexander.® When he again 
moved forward, he followed the valley of the Helmund, and 
one of its tributaries, which constitute the natural highway in 
this part of Asia, as far as Candahar, and thence turning to the 
north-east, advanced through Arachosia, by the site of the 
modern Ghizni and Cabul, to the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, 
or Caucasus, as it was named by the Greeks.1 Here he made 
a long halt: the winter was too far advanced for him to think 
of passing the mountains at that season: and his army had 
already suffered severely from the cold in traversing the incle- 
ment regions of the Paropamisade through which they had 
lately passed. He took advantage of the delay to found here 
a permanent monument of his power, while he at the same 
time secured his future communications, by establishing a city, 
to which he gave his own name: it was subsequently known, 
for the sake of distinction from the numerous other cities that 
bore the same appellation, as Alexandria ad Caucasum. Here 
he settled a body of 7000 Macedonians, veteran soldiers and 
others. 

§ 15. It is not difficult, for the reason already stated, to 
follow the line of Alexander’s march, during the above cam- 
paign, so far as its main outline and direction are concerned, 
though there is often much uncertainty in determining the 
precise localities indicated. There are in fact, at the present 
day, two roads leading from the Caspian Gates, or the neigh- 
bourhood of Teheran, to Meshed and Herat, one above the 
mountains, keeping throughout along the elevated table-land ; 


9 Note P, p. 483. ' Note Q, p. 484. 
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the other descending (as we know Alexander to have done) 
into the plains of Hyrcania near the Caspian, and thence 
through the northern part of Parthia proper, to the frontier of 
the Arians near Meshed.? The latter of these, which is the 
one most frequented at the present day, is unquestionably that 
which was followed by Alexander. Of the two cities whose 
names are mentioned, the one, Susia—apparently the first 
place he came to within the limits of Aria—cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty, though it was probably situated not 
far from Meshed: the second, Artacoana, is generally placed 
at Herat. On this supposition it must be the same place that 
was subsequently known as Alexandria in Ariis.* 

The direct road from Herat to Bactria would have lain 
through the mountain ranges now occupied by the Hazara 
tribes to the foot of the Bamian pass across the Hindoo Koosh: 
but it is probable that this road was in ancient, as it is in 
modern times, but little frequented, if not impassable for an 
army ;* and the longer route, which was followed by Alex- 
ander, had the advantage of enabling him to reduce to subjec- 
tion on his passage the districts of Drangiana, Arachosia, and 
the Paropamisus. By this means he would have secured the 
submission of all the nations to the south of the great mountain 
chain, before he crossed it into Bactria and Sogdiana. Of the 
tribes that lay along this line of march, the Drangians or 
Zarangians may be identified beyond a doubt as occupying 
the district now known as Seistan, on the banks of the Hel- 
mund, and the lake formed by its waters. Their capital city 
of Prophthasia may be im all probability identified with the 
modern Furrah, which is still the northern capital of Seistan, 
and a place of considerable traffic.’ 

From Drangiana onwards his course lay of necessity along 
the valley of the Etymander (Helmund) which presents a 
narrow strip of cultivated land, bordered on each side by arid 


2 See Wilson’s Ariana, p. 171. 4 Note S, p. 486. 
3 Note R, p. 485. 5 Note T, p. 488. 
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deserts.© Here he encountered a tribe called by the Greeks 
Euergetæ, but whose true name seems to have been Ariaspe. 
Proceeding from thence to the northwards, and quitting the 
valley of the Helmund for that of one of its tributaries, he 
entered the province of Arachosia, and doubtless followed the 
line of route, in use at the present day, from Candahar to 
Ghizni: a road which (as Professor Wilson observes) is “ recom- 
mended,” or rather prescribed, by the character of the country, 
“being confined on either hand by lofty mountains of con- 
siderable elevation and arduous access.”"’ From thence still 
advancing onwards, in spite of the late season of the year, he 
crossed the mountain tract between Ghizni and Cabul, where 
his army suffered much from cold, as well as from the deep 
snows.® It was doubtless the experience of the difficulties and 
privations here encountered that determined him to halt for 
the winter in the valley of Cabul, before attempting the 
passage of the still more formidable range of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

§ 16. One of the most important points in the geography of 
these campaigns is the determination of the exact site of the 
city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Caucasus, which 
continued for a long time to be a place of importance and one 
of the principal centres of Greek civilization in these remote 
regions. Its position may now be looked upon as clearly 
determined, at all events within very narrow limits. It was 
situated, as we learn from Pliny (who is here certainly fol- 
lowing the geographers of Alexander),° at the very foot of the 


€ Blphinstone’s Caubul, vol. i. p. 153. 
Wilson’s Ariana, p. 177, note. 

Where it was crossed by Captain 
Christie the valley of the Helmund 
extended only about half a mile on 
each side of the river; beyond that the 
desert rose at once in perpendicular 
cliffs. (See Appendix to Pottinger’s 
Beloochistan, p. 406.) 

There is indeed a more direct route 
from Furrah by Ghirishk to Candahar ; 
but this lies through a poor and desert 
country: and M. Ferrier observes that 


any general proceeding with an army 
to Candahar would descend the valley 
of the Furrah-rud in the first instance, 
and afterwards ascend that of the 
Helmund. It had moreover the advan- 
tage of enabling Alexander to subdue 
the southern part of Seistan on his 
way 

P Wilson’s Ariana, p. 178. See 
Note U, p. 488. 

8 Note V, p. 489. 

9 Plin. H. N. vi. 17, § 62. “Hane 
urbem sub ipso Caucaso esse positam.” 
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mountains (that is to say, of the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh), and 50 Roman miles (40 G. miles) from Ortospana, 
which may be placed on satisfactory grounds on the site of the 
modern Cabul.’ These indications point clearly to a position 
in the fertile region known as the Koh Daman, to the north of 
Cabul, at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and at the point of 
junction of the different passes leading across that mountain 
range into Bactria. Near this point of junction is situated the 
modern town of Charikar, in the neighbourhood of which are 
considerable ruins, indicating the site of a city of importance. 
Here therefore we may in all probability place the city of 
Alexander, which became, during a considerable period, the 
capital of the whole surrounding country, much as Cabul is at 
the present day. An additional confirmation of this conclusion 
is found in the name of Opiane given by some Greek writers 
to the district around Alexandria, and which is thought to be 
retained in that of the modern village of Opian, or Hupian, a 
few miles to the north-west of Charikar.? _ 

§ 17. As soon as the spring was sufficiently far advanced for 
the passes of the Hindoo Koosh to be practicable, Alexander 
quitted his winter quarters (B.C. 329) and traversed the moun- 
tains, the passage of which, however, still presented great 
difficulties, and occupied him no less than seventeen days— 
reckoning apparently from the newly-founded city of Alex- 
andria to Adrapsa or Drapsaca, the first city in Bactria.® It is 
a question of much interest to determine the pass by which he 


1 The name of Ortospana is not | 
found in any of the extant historians 
of Alexander; but it is mentioned by 
Strabo, and his description of its 
position among the Paropamisads at 
the junction of three roads, one of 
which led directly into Bactria (eis 
’Optécmava éml Thv èx Bartpay tplodoy 
jris éotly èv Tots Tlaporapucddas, XV. 2, 
§ 8, p. 723), leaves little doubt that it 
must have occupied the site of Cabul, 
the importance of which is derived 
from that very circumstance. | 


? Note X, p. 490. 

3 The name is written by Arrian 
(iii. 29, § 1), the only one of the his- 
torians of Alexander who mentions it, 
Drapsaca (Apdara); but Strabo writes 
it in one passage Adrapsa (xv. 2, p. 
725), in another Darapsa (xi. 11, p. 
516). The Drepsa of Ptolemy, though 
doubtless the same name, cannot be 
the same place, as that author places 
it in Sogdiana, considerably to the 
north of Maracanda (Ptol. vi. 12, § 6). 
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crossed the great mountain range; an inquiry intimately con- 
nected with that already touched upon, of the position of 
Alexandria. If that city be correctly placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charikar, it is unlikely that Alexander should 
have taken the pass of Bamian, as supposed by most modern 
writers, from its being the easiest and best known of the passes 
leading from Cabul into Bactria. But it appears that there 
are three other passes leading from the Koh Daman directly 
across the mountains, among which, at the present day, “the 
caravans make their selection, according to the season of the 
year, and the more or less peaceable state of the country which 
borders them.”* It is far more probable that Alexander should 
have taken one of these passes, which led directly into Bactria, 
than the more circuitous route by Bamian: but it is more 
difficult to choose among them, and there is nothing to deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty the position of the Bactrian 
city of Adrapsa or Drapsaca, which formed the termination of 
the pass on the other side. At the same time the probabilities 
seem in favour of his having followed the route which ascends: 
the valley of the Panchshir, and crosses the mountains at its 
head by the pass known as the Khawak pass: from whence it 
turns to the left and descends to Anderab, a place which has 
been identified by several modern writers, though on very 
slender grounds, with the Drapsaca of Arrian.’ 

§ 18. Once across the great mountain barrier of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the progress of Alexander’s arms was rapid and decisive. 
From Drapsaca he advanced at once to the capital city of 
Bactria—Zariaspa, or Bactra, as it was more commonly called 
by the Greeks—which was taken almost without resistance, 
Bessus having already retreated across the Oxus into Sogdiana. 
Thither Alexander at once prepared to follow him: and though 
the broad and rapid stream of the Oxus presented a natural 
obstacle of the most formidable kind, he effected the passage 
of that river with his whole army, without any opposition from 


1 Wood's Journey to the Source of the Oxus, p. 118. 5 Note Y, p. 492. 
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a hostile force. From thence he pushed on to Nautaca, a city 
of Sogdiana where Bessus had previously halted, and thence 
again to Maracanda, which is called by Arrian the capital of 
Sogdiana. The fugitive satrap had already fallen into his 
hands, and it was apparently the mere love of enterprise or 
_ discovery that led him to advance as far as the river Iaxartes, 
which had long formed in this direction the boundary of the 
Persian Empire, separating it from the wild and independent 
Scythian tribes beyond. Here he was preparing to found 
another city that should immortalize his name, and bear testi- 
mony to his victorious progress into these remote regions, 
when his project was interrupted for a time by a general 
revolt of the Sogdians and Bactrians, while the Scythians 
on the northern side of the river gathered in swarms on its 
banks, to be ready to take part, should the insurrection prove 
successful. 

§ 19. Alexander now learned from experience that it was 
more easy to traverse these wild regions as a conqueror, than 
to reduce the warlike and lawless inhabitants to a condition of 
permanent subjection. The greater part of three campaigns 
(B.C. 329-327) was occupied by him in this task, in which he 
displayed his wonted energy and activity, especially in the 
reduction of the hill forts, which were believed by the natives 
to be. impregnable, as they undoubtedly appeared on a first 
aspect. But we are wholly unable to follow in detail his 
movements in these countries, of which our own know- 
ledge is still very vague and imperfect,’ while the ancient 


€ On this occasion, Bessus having 
withdrawn and destroyed all the boats, 
Alexander crossed his whole army 
over, by means of skins or hides sewn 
together, and stuffed with straw (Arrian, 
Anab. iii. 29, § 4). At a later period 
he crossed the Iaxartes in the same 
manner (Id. iv. 4, §§ 2, 4). It is 
singular that the custom, now uni- 
versal in the East, from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, of using inflated skins for 
crossing, and even to a certain extent 
for navigating, rivers, seems to have 


been unknown in the days of Alex- 
ander, as it had been in those of 
Herodotus, whose description of the 
boats or rafts in use on the Euphrates 
excludes the idea of its employment. 
(Herodot. i. 194. See Mr. Rawlinson’s 
note on the passage.) It appears, how- 
ever, that even at the present day the 
practice of stuffing the skins with straw 
is occasionally resorted to. See a note 
to Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 429. 
7 Mr. Grote justly remarks that in 
fact “these countries at the present 
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accounts are generally meagre, and wanting in geographical 
precision. 

A few points only can be considered as satisfactorily de- 
termined. The site of Bactra, or Zariaspa, is still occupied by 
the modern Balkh, the chief town of the surrounding district. 
Maracanda also still survives in the well-known Samarcand, 
which attained to such great celebrity in the middle ages as 
the capital of Timour; and the river that flows by it, the 
Kohik, is unquestionably the Polytimetus of the Greeks.’ 
The place where Alexander first reached the banks of the 
Taxartes, and where he afterwards founded the town that was 
called by later geographers Alexandria Ultima, was probably 
in the neighbourhood of Khojend. But this last identification 
rests on no positive evidence,’ and beyond this we have nothing 
to guide us. The sites of the two celebrated rock-fortresses 


called by the Greek historians the Sogdian Rock and the 


moment are known only superficially 
as to their general scenery: for pur- 
poses of measurement and geography 
they are almost unknown” (vol. xii. 
p. 273, note). Very little has been 
added to our knowledge since this was 
written. The later travels of M. Vam- 
béry in 1863, while they threw much 
light upon the state of the country and 
its inhabitants, contributed but very 
little to our positive geographical 
knowledge. 

The rugged mountain country in 
particular which occupies the eastern 
part of the Khanat of Bokhara, called 
by Arrian Paretacene, and in which 
we must look for the hill-fortresses taken 
by Alexander, is still almost entirely 
unknown. The recent occupation of so 
large a part of these regions of Central 
Asia by the Russians will doubtless 
lead before long to an improved know- 
ledge of their geography; but I am 
not aware that any researches have yet 
been made which tend to throw light 
upon the proceedings of Alexander in 
this quarter. 

8 The statement of Arrian (iv. 6, § 6) 
and Strabo (xi. p. 518, in both cases 
derived from Aristobulus), that this 


| river, though a copious stream, is lost 
in the sands, and does not flow into 
the Oxus, lias been verified by recent 
travellers (Burnes’s Travels, vol. iii. 
p. 189), and serves to show the accu- 
racy of the information acquired by the 
Macedonians at this time. 

The same remark is applied, with 
equal justice, to the Arius (the Heri- 
rud, or river of Herat) and to the 
Etymandrus (Helmund), which flows 
through Drangiana (Arrian, ibid.). 
The Epardus, associated with them in 
the same passage, as flowing through 
the land of the Mardi, is probably the 
Margus, or Murghaub (the river of 
Margiana) of which the same thing is 
true. (See Burnes’s Travels, vol. iii. 
p- 30.) 

° It is indeed probable from the con- 
figuration of the country that one 
customary place of passage of the 
laxartes must always have been some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Kho- 
jend; but the nearest point on that 
river to Samarcaud is at Chinaz, on the 
direct road to Tashkend, and there is 
no reason that Alexander should not 
| have taken that route. 
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Rock of Chorienes are wholly unknown; as well as that of 
the seven towns on the left bank of the Jaxartes, including the 
most important of them, which bore the name of Cyra or 
Cyropolis, and was reputed to have been founded by the elder 
Cyrus. Even Nautaca, which appears to have been a place of 
considerable importance, as it was selected by Alexander for 
his winter-quarters (in the winter of B.c. 328-327), cannot be 
determined otherwise than by conjecture; but as we know 
that it was situated between Samarcand and the Oxus, it is not 
improbable that it may have occupied the site of Kurshee, 
a town which is situated in one of those fertile oases that 
must always in this country have been a centre of habitation.’ 

It may be observed that no record of distances, or supposed 
geographical measurements, has been preserved to us in regard 
to these countries, except the very vague and general estimate 
of Eratosthenes that it was about 5000 stadia from Bactra to 
the river laxartes.?, Such an omission, in regard to countries 
of so much interest in a geographical point of view, goes far 
to negative the supposition that any real measurements of the 
marches of Alexander had been made or preserved. 

§ 20. The operations of Alexander, during the long time 
that he spent in these remote provinces were, however, by no 
means solely of a military character. While he destroyed, or 
at least dismantled, many of the previously existing towns 
and fortresses,* he is said to have founded not less than eight 


1 Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 221, 
225. There appears, however, to be 
another line of route, somewhat more 
direct, from Balkh to Samarcand, pass- 
ing by Shehr Sebz, or Kesh (the birth- 
place of Timour), and this may have 
been the route followed by Alexander, 
in which case Kesh may represent 
Nautaca. 

2 Eratosth. ap. Strab. xi. p. 514. elr’ 
emi roy latdptyy norauóv, èp òv 'AréE- 
avdpos kev @s mevrakıoxi^lovs. The 
estimate greatly exceeds the truth, if 
measured from Balkh to Khojend. 

2 Among these Strabo mentions 


Maracanda, but it is certain that he 
did not destroy that city, though he 
may have dismantled its fortifications. 
Mr. Vaux in Dr. Smiths dictionary 
(art. MaracanpA) erroneously repre- 
sents Strabo as stating that Alexander 
built Maracanda, which is wholly in- 
correct. It is called by Arrian (iii. 30, 
§ 6) the capital of Sogdiana (rà Bact- 
Acia THS ZoyStavav xapas) at the time 
when Alexander first invaded the 
country; and it is described by Q. 
Curtius as a great city, the walls of 
which were 70 stadia in circuit (Curt. 
vii. 6, § 10). 
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cities in the two provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana;* but 
unfortunately neither their sites nor their names have been 
transmitted to us. We know only that besides the city on 
the Iaxartes, there were at a later period two others, which 
bore the name of Alexandria—one in Bactria, another in 
Sogdiana near the Oxus. But it is by no means certain that 
either of these was actually founded by Alexander. A fourth 
city of the name (according to Pliny) was founded in Mar- 
giana,® a district which Alexander does not appear to have 
ever visited in person,® though it was in all probability reduced 
to subjection, or voluntarily tendered its submission, while he 
was subduing these provinces. 

While the geographical information concerning these distant 
provinces furnished by the historians of Alexander is thus 
indefinite and incomplete, their account of the physical aspect 
of the regions now for the first time laid open to the Greeks is 
strikingly correct and characteristic. One of the first modern 
travellers who visited these countries, Sir A. Burnes, was 
struck with the accuracy with which their general character— . 


4 Strab. xi. p. 518. 
5 Plin. vi. 16, § 46. It was after- 
wards destroyed by the neighbouring 


anam;” but this statement is not only 
inconsistent with tie narrative of 
Arrian, but unintclligible in itself; 
barbarians, but restored by Antiochus | and the words “ superatis deinde am- 
Soter, who gave it the name of Anti- | nibus Ocho et Oxo” are in any case 
ochia, under which it long continued | erroneous. The foundation of six 
to be the capital of Margiana. It | cities, all situated “in editis collibus,” 
probably occupied the site of the | is wholly inapplicable to the oasis of 
modern Merv, or Merve, on the Mur- | Merv, and undoubtedly referred to the 
ghaub, which was formerly one of the | proceedings of Alexander in Sogdiana, 
principal cities of Khorassan, though | as does the account which follows of 
now in a state of great decay (Kinneir’s | the capture of the celebrated hill-forts. 
Memoir of Persia, p. 179; Burness | Miitzell (ad loc.) has in vain attempted 
Travels, vol. iii. p. 218). to explain and defend the confused 
€ Droysen alone supposes Alexander | geography of Curtius. It is more pro- 
to have visited Margiana, on hismarch | bable that Marginia was really a town 
from Hyrcania towards Bactria, before | in Sogdiana. Dr. Müller in his map 
he was recalled into Aria by the revolt | of Alexander’s campaigns (in Dr. 
of Satibarzanes. But this appears | Smith’s Atlas of Ancient Geography) 
extremely improbable. identifies it with a place called Mar- 
Q. Curtius indeed represents Alex- | ginan or Margilan, on a river of the 
ander as having proceeded “ad urbem | same name, which is plausible enough : 
Marginiam ” in his second campaign | but all such conclusions must be re- 
in Sogdiana (vii. 10, § 15); for which | garded as merely conjectural. 
the editors have substituted “ Margi- 
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in which tracts of the richest and most productive soil alter- 
nate with barren wastes of sand—was described by Q. Curtius.’ 
Strabo dwells more especially upon the great wealth and 
fertility of Bactria, which enabled its Greek rulers to found 
a powerful dominion there, and extend their rule over the 
neighbouring parts of Ariana and India.® The same phe- 
nomenon was repeated at a much later period when these 
secluded provinces of Central Asia became for a time the seat 
of the powerful empire of Timour and his successors. 


§ 21. But undoubtedly the most important addition to the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks, was that of introducing 
for the first time clear ideas concerning the two great rivers of 
Central Asia, the Oxus and the Iaxartes. We have seen how 
completely vague and confused were the views of Herodotus 
upon this subject, who knew only of one river to the east of 
the Caspian, to which he gave the name of Araxes, and re- 
garded it as flowing eastward from the Caspian, instead of 
towards it. At a later period the passage in the Meteorologics 
of Aristotle, already noticed,’ which could have been written 
but afew years before the expedition of Alexander,! while it 
shows that somewhat more definite ideas had already been 
attained by the more cultivated and inquiring minds among 
the Greeks, still presents them in a very confused condition. 
He here represents a mountain called Parnasus (evidently a 
corruption of Paropamisus) as the source of all the principal 
rivers in this part of Asia, from which flowed, besides other 
rivers, the Bactrus, the Choaspes, and the Araxes. Of this 
last (he adds) the Tanais is a branch, which parts off and 
r flows into the Lake Meotis. The Indus also (he says) takes 


7 Q. Curt. vii. 18, § 26; Burnes’s | the archonship of that year; while 


Travels to Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 211. the passage before us, as well as the 
8 Strab. xi. p. 516. absence of all allusion to the newly- 
® See Chapter XI. p. 399. discovered regions of India, shows that 


1 The Meteorologica could not have | they must have been composed before 
been written earlier than B.c. 3841, as | the arms of Alexander had made those 
an event is mentioned as occurring in | countries known to the Greeks. 


VOL. I. 2 F 
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its rise in the same mountain, which has the largest stream of 
all rivers.” 

Here there can be little doubt that the Araxes, though its 
name is given in the same form as that known to Herodotus, is 
meant to designate the Iaxartes; the Bactrus is probably “the 
river of Bactria ”—that is, the Oxns; and the Choaspes may be 
meant to designate the river of Cabul, the Cophen of Arrian 
and Strabo, of which, according to these writers, the Choés or 
Choaspes was a tributary.” So far therefore as regards the 
rivers having their rise in the same mountain chain the state- 
ment is founded in fact; but the name of the Oxus, so familiar 
in all subsequent ages, appears to have been still unknown ; 
while the strange confusion which led to the belief that the 
Araxes or Jaxartes and the Tanais were only arms of one and 
the same river, would seem to have been already established. 
So fixed was that idea in the popular belief, that when the 
Macedonian army at length found itself on the banks of the 
Jaxartes, they universally regarded it as the Tanais, and con- 
ceived themselves to have reached the limit between Europe 
and Asia.* Even the well-informed Aristobulus appears to 
have uniformly designated the river by that name, adding 
however that it was called by the natives the laxartes.° 

§ 22. But notwithstanding this confusion, which appears to 
have maintained its ground as a popular error until long 
afterwards, though rejected by the maturer judgment of geo- 
oraphers,® the Greeks henceforth became clearly aware of the 


2 Aristot. Meteorol. 1. 13, § 15. be another Tanaïs which is described 
3 Arran, Anab. iv. 23; Strabo, xv. by Herodotus as flowing into the Palus 
4 It is singular that one of the proofs , Motis.” (Anab, iii. 30, § 8.) 

alleged as having convinced the Mace- | Strabo considers the notion to have 


donians that the river in question been mairtained with a view of repre- 
could be no other than the Tanais, was | senting that Alexander had conquered 
the fact that there were fir woods in | the whole of Asia; it being generally 
the territory beyond it, which must | admitted that the Tanaïs was the 
therefore be a part of Europe and not | boundary between Europe and Asia; 
of Asia! (Strabo, xi. 7, p. 510.) whereas in reality (as he remarks) a 

5 Arrian, iii. 30, § 11. considerable part of Asia, from the 

€ Arrian, thongh he follows Aristo- Caspian Sea to the Tanais was not 
bulus in describing the Iaxartes under subjected by the Macedonians (Strab. 
the name of Tanais, adds, “It must xi. p. 509). 
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existence of these two great rivers in Central Asia, both of 
them, as they conceived, rising in the Caucasus or Hindoo 
Koosh, and both ultimately flowing into the Caspian Sea. 
The Oxus especially appears to have attracted their attention 
in a remarkable degree. Aristobulus described it as six stadia 
in breadth, of great depth, and flowing with a strong current ; 
and regarded it as the greatest of all the rivers of Asia, except 
those of India, with which, as he observed, no others could be 


compared.’ ‘The Iaxartes, though a stream of inferior dimen- 
sions,” derived great importance from its position, as it still 


continued to be the limit of their geographical knowledge 
towards the north-east; beyond that they had only vague 
ideas of wandering Scythian tribes, or uninhabitable deserts. 
At the same time it must be remembered, with regard to their 
information concerning both these rivers, that the accounts 
alike of their. sources and their outflow rested upon mere 
hearsay. Alexander himself did not do more than cross them, 
several hundred miles above their mouths, and his information 
concerning their outlet was doubtless derived from the Choras- 
mians and other barbarians who dwelt on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, or oceupied the steppes between its shores and 
the laxartes.° 

§ 23. But though Alexander himself did not carry his arms 
beyond the Iaxartes—except for a very brief and fruitless 


7 According to Sir A. Burnes the | Iaxartes; and that he must therefore 
Oxus, where he crossed it on his way | have possessed accurate information 
from Balkh to Kharjee was 800 yards | as to those localities; and yet the 
wide, and 20 feet deep, with a very | account which his officers brought 


rapid and turbid stream ( Travels, vol. ii. | 
p.214). At a point considerably lower 


down, between Bokhara and Mery, it 
was only 650 yards wide, but from 25 
to 29 feet deep (Ib. vol. iii. p. 5). 

8 Burnes, vol. iii, p. 139. 

° I can find no authority for the 
statement of Sir H. Rawlinson (Pro- 
ceedings of Geographical Soeiety, 1867, 
p- 115), that Alexander “sent his 
troops on an expedition along the shores 


of the Caspian, while he himself crossed | 
the Oxns and reached the banks of the | 


back to Grecce was that both rivers 
fell into the Caspian.” It scems clear 
that this was the general impression 
brought away by the followers of Alex- 


| ander, and adopted by Aristobulus and 
| other historians ; 


but there is not a 
partiele of evidence to prove that it 
was the result of positive exploration. 
The only. exploring expedition we hear 
of was that of Patroeles, the general 
of Seleucus, more than ‘twenty years 
afterwards, to which we shall have 
occasion to revert hereafter. 
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reconnaissance—he received during his stay in Sogdiana em- 
bassies from several of the neighbouring barbarian tribes, to 
tender their submission, or avert the apprehended invasion. 
Among these we find mentioned Pharasmanes, king of the 
Chorasmians, a people already mentioned by Herodotus, and 
who undoubtedly inhabited the tract now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, which continued throughout the middle 
ages to bear the name of Kharezm. According to Arrian 
Pharasmanes assured Alexander that his dominions bordered 
on those of the Colchians and the Amazons (!), and offered to 
accompany the king on his march, if he were disposed to pro- 
ceed from thence towards the shores of the Euxine.* 

It was doubtless this idle boast, which only serves to show 
still further the utter vagueness of the ideas then current con- 
cerning the geography of this part of Asia, that gave rise to 
the fable repeated by later historians, of the visit of the queen 
of the Amazons herself to the conqueror—a story, as we are 
told by Plutarch, expressly contradicted as a fiction by Aris- 
tobulus, Ptolemy, and all the more judicious historians, but 
which still maintained its ground, and found favour with the 
rhetorical writers of a later period.’ 

Another tribe, with whose name we are familiar from other 
sources, the Dahae, are mentioned repeatedly among the races 
with which Alexander here came in contact, but there is 
nothing to assign them a definite locality. Probably indeed 
they were a nomad race of warriors, like the Turcomans at 
the present day. 

§ 24. Of the Scythians that occupied the country beyond the 
Jaxartes, we learn no particulars: they appear to have been 


1 Arrian, iv. 15, § 4. 

2 See Plutarch, Alex. c. 46; Strab. 
xi. p. 505. The story is told in full 
detail by Q. Curtius, vi. 5, § 24-32; 
Diodorus, xvii. 77; aud Justin. xii. 3. 
It was already related, even within the 
lifetime of Alexander's contemporaries, 
by Onesicritus (Plut. Z. e.) and Clitar- 
chus (ap. Strab. U.c.), who was probably 


the authority followed by Curtius and 
Diodorus. 
3 We ouly learn from Arrian that 


' the Dahæ (Adar) were one of the tribes 


subject to Bessus, and that they dwelt 
south of the Tanais, i.e. the Iaxartes 
Gii. 28, § 8). Strabo places them east 


_ of the Caspian, apparently between the 


Chorasmians aud the Hyreanians. 
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regarded by the Macedonians, and by Alexander himself, as 
connected with the European Scythians, who occupied the 
steppes to the north of the Euxine and the Palus Meotis: but 
this is no proof that they really were so. On the other hand 
the Massagetee, who appear in Herodotus as a great nation 
occupying the whole country north of the Araxes (Iaxartes), 
here figure only as a subordinate Scythian tribe, apparently 
situated on the south of that river, within the limits of Sog- 
diana. 

The Sacz again are mentioned by Strabo, among the nations 
with whom Alexander at this time came into collision. But 
according to Arrian they had not been subject to the Persian 
Empire, but only served in the army of Darius as allies. In 
the time of Herodotus, however, they had clearly been included 
in the empire, and were comprised in the fifteenth satrapy. 
Strabo certainly places them among the nations on the 
southern side of the Iaxartes, as opposed to the nomad Sey- 
thians beyond that river. 

How far the position of these tribes had really been shifted 
by those changes which were perpetually going on among the 
wandering populations of Central Asia, or how far the apparent 
changes result merely from differences of nomenclature we are 
unable to determine. But when we consider how vaguely the 
name of Scythians was employed in ancient times, just as that 
of Tartars has been in modern days, and how slowly our ethno- 
graphical information concerning the races of Central Asia has 
attained to anything like a clear and definite form, we cannot 
wonder to find the statements transmitted to us by the histo- 
rians of Alexander, and by subsequent geographers, at once 
perplexed and bewildering.‘ 


country (Arrian, iv. 1, §§ 1, 2). These 
returned, after an interval of some 
months (Id. iv. 15), accompanied by a 
fresh embassy, with the most friendly 
offers and professions: but there is 


1 Note Z, p. 493. 

We are told indeed that Alexander, 
soon after his arrival on the Iaxartes, 
received an embassy from the king of 
“the European Scythians,” and that 
he sent back with the envoys some of | nothing to intimate what was the 
his own emissaries, with a view of ex- | country which they had really visited. 
ploring the nature and resources of the | No subsequent reference is made to 
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One point, however, is clear; that the great mountain chain 
which bounded the provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana on the 
east, and so long formed the limit between Independent Tartary 
and Chinese Turkestan, remained at this time, and continued till 
long afterwards to oppose an absolute barrier to all intercourse 
towards the east : and it does not appear that even the vaguest 
rumours concerning the nations beyond that limit—who occu- 
pied the vast tracts of Mongolia or Chinese Tartary—had 
reached the ears of the Greek historians and geographers. 


SECTION H.—Military Operations in India. 


§ 1. Ir was not till late in the spring of B.c. 327 that Alex- 
ander, after a halt of some duration at Bactra, recrossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with his army, with the view of directing his 
arms against India. The passage of the mountains appears to 
have been made with comparative facility, probably on account 
of the more advanced season of the year: but we are told that 
on this occasion he took a different and a shorter pass from 
that which he had followed on his advance into Bactria,’ and 
only ten days were occupied in the passage of the Caucasus 
by this new route. He halted for some time at his rising 
city of Alexandria, which he strengthened by the addition 
of new settlers, and thence proceeded to Nicea,’ and the river 


any geographical information obtained 5 Strabo, xv. 1, § 26. 


by these emissaries. 

It is curious also, that we find meun- 
tion (Arrian, iv. 1, §1; Curt. vii. 6, 
$ 11) of a tribe whom the Greeks 
called Abii (Aĝo), evidently with 
direct reference to the well-known pas- 
sage of Homer; but whether there was 
any foundation for the name, or it was 
merely given to some Scythian tribe, 
on account of the resemblance of their 
manners to those described by the poet 
we are unable to determine. The 
latter supposition is, however, the most 
probable. (See some judicious remarks 
by Major Rennell, Geogr. of Herodotus, 
p. 226.) . 


€ Arrian, Anab. iv. 22,§4. See Note 
Apa t92 

The historians of Alexander all 
mention the great abundance of sil- 
phium which was found in the moun- 
tains of the Paropamisus. There can 
be no doubt that the plant, which they 
here designated by this name was assa- 


fetida, which still grows abundantly 


in these mountain regions, and is 
largely used by the inhabitants 
(Burnes, vol. ii. p. 166). 

7 Arrian, Anab. iv. 22, § 6. This is 
the only mention found of a city of 


| Nicæa in these regions; and Arrian 
| gives us no information concerning it. 
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Cophen.’ Here he was met by Taxiles, an Indian king, 
whose dominions lay on the opposite side of the Indus, as 
well as by sundry chiefs of the tribes to the west of that 
river. Hence he dispatched Hepheestion and Perdiccas with 
a large portion of his forces down the valley of the Cophen 
to the territory of Peucelaotis on the western side of the 
Indus, with orders to secure the passage of that river and 
construct a bridge across it.? Meanwhile Alexander him- 
self undertook the reduction of the mountain tribes north 
of the valley of the Cophen—wild mountaineers inhabiting 
a very rugged and difficult country, which is still so im- 
perfectly known to Europeans, that there is hardly any part 
of the campaigns of Alexander, where we are so much at a 
loss to follow his movements. The difficulties which he 
encountered in these operations, both from the inaccessible 


But there is no reason to question the | had an erroneous idea of its course, the 
fact of its existence. The suggestion | general direction of which they sup- 
of Ritter, followed by Droysen (Gesch. | posed to be from N. to S.. or parallel 
sllexanders, p. 363), that Nicæa was | with the Indus and the rivers of the 
only a new name given to Ortospana, | Punjab (Strab. xv. 1, p. 697). while its 
the modern Cabul, is wholly without | course below Cabul is in reality nearly 
authority, and seems at variance with | from W. to E. Strabo distinctly de- 
the expressions of Arrian. scribes the Choaspes as another river, 

The same view is however adopied | falling iuto the Cophen at a city which 
by General Cunningham, who refers to | he calls Plemyrium. This is probably 
Nonnus (xvi. v. 03) as showing that | the same river that is named by 
Nicrea was situated near a small lake. | Arrian Choes (Anab. iv. 23), and may 
But the authority of such a poet as | perhaps be identified with the Kunar 
Nonnus—who represents Nicæa as | or Khonar, which descends from the 
founded by Bacchus, and called after | valley of Chittral. Wilson however 
a nymph of that name (!)—is utterly | supposes it to be the Alishung (Ariana, 
worthless on snch a point; and it | p. 186), and all such conclusions are 
appears impossible that a city so well | in truth little more than conjectural. 
known as Ortospana could have been ° We have no details of the operations 
thus designated, without our finding | of this part of the army, who must 
any mention of it. The suggestion | have descended the valley of the Cabul 
that Nicaea occupied the site of Begh- | river and traversed the formidable 
ram appears to me much more probable. | Khyber Pass; but,as they were accom- 
(See Note X, p. 491.) | panied by Taxiles and the chiefs of 

€ There scems no doubt that the | the tribes west of the Indus (Arrian, 
river Coplien (Kwijv) is the same that | Anab. iv. 22, §§ 6, 8), they would pro- 
is now known as the river of Cabul, | bably experience no opposition in this 
the main stream that flows through | part of their route. Astes, the ruler of 
what may be considered as the central | Peucelaotis, in vain opposed them in 
valley of all this mountainous region. | arms, but was defeated and his city 
But the ancient writers appear to have — taken. 
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nature of the country, and the warlike character of its in- 
habitants, appear to have formed one of the chief inducements 
which led him to devote so much time and pains to the reduc- 
tion of these obscure mountaineers; but to this was added a 
fresh stimulus from the notion which had gained ground 
among the Greeks—how or when we know not—that they had 
formed the scene of the exploits of Dionysus and Hercules, who 
had penetrated thus far into India, but no farther.’ It was 
even reported, and believed, that the formidable rock fortress 
of Aornus, which was captured by Alexander, though reputed 
impregnable among the native tribes, could boast of having 
repulsed the arms of Hercules himself.” Neither the position 
of this fortress, nor that of any of the numerous “ cities” said 
to have been reduced in the course of these operations, can be 
determined in a satisfactory manner. There, is, however, no 
doubt that the district of Peucelaotis was that immediately 
adjoining the Indus at its confluence with the Cophen, or river 
of Cabul, and its capital may probably be placed on the site 
of Hashtnagar, about 18 miles N. of Peshawer.? It is also 
generally admitted that the point where Alexander crossed 
the Indus, was the same which has in all ages formed the 
chief place of passage, adjoining the modern Attock.* Here 
the river is so much contracted that the construction of a 
bridge of boats presents no serious difficulty. 

§ 2. But with the exception of these two points there is 
scarcely a single name or site mentioned in the course of 
Alexander’s campaign, from the time that he left Alexandria 


1 Note Aa, p. 496. 

2 Note B b, p. 496. 

3 Note Ce, p. 498. 

4 General Cunningham indeed sup- 
poses him to have crossed the Indus at 
Ohind ; which he identifies with Em- 
bolima. But his reasons are very un- 
satisfactory. 

5 A bridge of boats was yearly con- 
structed at this point by Runjeet Sing, 
when he held possession of Peshawer 
as well as of the Punjab. The actual 
width of the river is estimated by Mr. 


Vigne at only 80 yards at one period 
of the year and 120 yards at another, 
“but the current was deep and rapid, 
and looked as if it would sweep away 
any obstacle ” (Vigne’s Visit to Kabul, 
&e., p. 241). Lieutenant Wood, who 


| measured the width of the stream at 


the fortress of Attock, found it to be 
286 yards; but he adds that “a little 
lower down where its channel is 
usually spanned by the bridge of boats, 
it is much more contracted.” (Wood's 


Journey to the Oxus, p. 121.) 


a 
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at the foot of the Caucasus, till he crossed the Indus, which 
can be identified with any approach to certainty. So far as 
we are able to trace his movements, with the very imperfect 
information at our command, he appears to have pursued in 
general a course somewhat parallel to the river of Cabul, but 
instead of following the only route which would be practicable 
to a modern army—down the valley of that river and across 
the Khyber pass—he struggled on through the mountain 
country to the north of it, crossing in succession the rugged 
ridges that descend like gigantic spurs from the great central 
range of the Hindoo Koosh, and subduing tribe after tribe of 
the wild mountaineers that occupied the districts now known 
as Kafiristan, Chittral, and Swat. The difficulties that he 
encountered during these operations—continued as they were 
throughout the winter—must have been such as could hardly 
have been exaggerated, and we cannot wonder at the especial 
admiration with which they seem to have been regarded by 
his contemporaries and historians. But even if we possessed 
far more accurate information than we can really pretend to, 
respecting these wild and secluded regions, we should still, in 
all probability, find ourselves wholly unable to trace his 
marches, or identify with any certainty the mountain strong- 
holds that he reduced. The account of these campaigns that 
has been preserved to us is utterly vague and meagre. The 
historians that have transmitted it to us had assuredly no clear 
geographical conception in their own minds of the country in 
which they took place: and the same may be asserted with 
almost equal confidence of the writers whom they followed. A 
glance at the labyrinth of mountains and valleys, which occupy 
the whole space in question in the best modern maps,® will 


€ See for instance the excellent map ` 


of these regions published by Colonel 
Walker in 1868. No part of these wild 
mountain tracts west of the Indus has 
as yet been regularly surveyed. 

Even in the latest number of the 
Proceedings of the Geographical Society 


(January, 1879) the editor can do no 
more than express a hope that before 
long “surveyors may proceed to map 
out the almost unknown regions of 
Kafiristan and the adjoining purts.” 
(p. 6+.) 
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sufficiently show how utterly bewildering they must have been 
to persons like the officers of Alexander, unaccustomed to the 
use of maps, ignorant of the use of the compass, and incapable 
of the simplest geographical observations. The capture of 
apparently impregnable rock-fortresses, the names of places 
which they dignified with the title of cities, and the passage of 
rivers that opposed difficulties to an advancing army—were 
the things that naturally impressed themselves on the memory 
of those who had taken part in these operations: and such are 
the records that have been preserved to us, with a very faint 
thread of geographical connection.” 

§ 3. Equally impossible is it to determine, with anything 
like accuracy, the position of the different tribes against whom 
in succession Alexander turned his arms. Of these Arrian 
enumerates the Aspasians, the Gureans, and the Assaceni, 
which appear to have followed one another in this order: he 
mentions also cities called Ora, Massaga, Bazira, and one of the 
name of Nysa, to which the Macedonians attached especial 
importance on account of its supposed connection with Bacchus. 


7 It might have been thought that 
the rivers would have afforded us some 
clue through these difficulties. But 
this will be found on examination 
altogether defective. In the Indica 
(where he is probably following Near- 
chus) Arrian describes the Cophen as 
flowing through the Peucelactis, and 
bringing with it the waters of the 
Malantus, Soastus and Garreus, to 
its outflow into the Indus (Indien, c. 4). 
Of these the Soastus is in all probability 
the Swat, which flows through the dis- 
trict of that name; but unfortunately 
no mention of it occurs in the narrative 
of Alexander’s campaign, where we 
find only the names of the Choés, 
Euaspla, and Gureus. The last is 
probably the same as Arrian himself 
calls the Garreus: but in this case 
the geographical order must be wrong. 
Tt is easy to take existing rivers, and 
apply to them the ancient names in an 
arbitrary manner; but thisis really all 
that can be done. 


° Anab. iv. 23, §1. Strabo on the 


' contrary (who undoubtedly wrote from 


good sources of information, and pro- 
bably followed Aristobulus) enumerates 
the tribes between the Cophen and the 
Indus in the following order: the 


| Astaceni, the Masiani, the Nysæi, and 


the Hypasii: then the kingdom of 
Assacanus, in which is Massaga, the 
capital of the whole country : after that 


| comes Peucelaotis, on the Indus (xv. I, 
| § 27, p. 698). Here he appears in the 
| first instance to enumerate the tribes 
| in the inverse order; as his Hypasii 


are probably the Aspasii of Arrian, 


and his Astaceni almost certainly the 
| same with the Assaceni of that author, 
| whose 


capital city was Massaga 
(Arrian, Anab. iv. 26, § 1). But 
Strabo supposed the two to be distinct, 


| and separates them as widely as pos- 


sible. The confusion in our extant 


| authorities is hopeless: whether it 
| originated with them or with the con- 


temporary writers whom they followed, 
we are unable to determine. 
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But no one of these names can be associated with any of the 
localities known in modern times, upon any other than con- 
jectural grounds. Even if we could follow the narrative of 
Arrian much more clearly than is really possible, it must be 
remembered that the details given by other writers are in 
many instances wholly at variance with it; and though the 
authority of Arrian is in general preferable to that of the other 
historians, it by no means follows that he is entitled to blind 
deference in regard to operations, the geography of which he 
certainly did not himself understand. 

§ 4. From the time that Alexander crossed the Indus, his 
movements may be more clearly followed. His line of advance 
lay in the first instance through the territories of 'Taxiles (with 
whom he had already concluded a treaty) whose dominions 
extended as far as the river Hydaspes. His capital city of 
Taxila, which is described as one of the largest and wealthiest 
cities in India, was situated about 40 miles from the Indus, 
at a place called Shah Dheri, in the neighbourhood of Hassan 
Abdul, where very extensive ruins are still visible.? Alex- 
ander thence proceeded without delay to the Hydaspes (Jhe- 
lum), on the banks of which he was met by the Indian king 
Porus, his victory over whom was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of his whole career. To commemorate this great 
success he founded two cities: the one on the further side 
of the Hydaspes to which he gave the name of Nicæa; the 
other on the western bank of the river, which he named after 
his favourite charger, Bucephala.t But neither the site of 
these cities, nor the precise spot at which he crossed the 
Hydaspes, has as yet been determined on conclusive evidence, 
though it seems probable that the passage took place in the 
neighbourhood of Jelalpoor, about 25 miles below the modern 
town of Jhelum.’ 

Very much the same remark applies to the whole of the 


° Note Dd, p. 499. supposes them both to have been situ- 
1 Arrian, v. 19, § 4; Strabo, xv. p. | ated- on the same side of the river. 
698. Diodorus (xvii. 89) erroncously 2? Note Ee, p. 499. 
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subsequent march through the plains of the Punjab to the 
banks of the Hyphasis. Its general direction is known, and 
we can identify without difficulty the rivers that he suc- 
cessively crossed—the Acesines or Chenab, and the Hydraotes 
or Ravee—as well as the Hyphasis, on whose banks he finally 
halted. This last is undoubtedly the modern Beias, Beas, or 
Beiah, a tributary of the Sutledge, though generally regarded 
by the Greeks as the main stream.’ 

§ 5. Unfortunately the point where Alexander reached the 
banks of this river—and where he erected twelve altars to 
commemorate the limit of his victorious career — cannot be 
regarded as determined within even approximate limits : 
though it appears probable that it was situated at some dis- 
tance above the confluence of the two rivers, and not very far 
from the point where the Beas emerges from the mountain 
ranges that here form the underfalls of the Himalaya.* We 
learn indeed that throughout his advance Alexander kept as 
near as he could to the mountains; partly from the idea that 
he would thus find the great rivers more easily passable, as 
being nearer their sources; partly from an exaggerated im- 
pression of the sterile and desert character of the plains further 
south.” 

§ 6. But when we endeavour to follow in detail the military 
operations of Alexander, we find ourselves almost entirely at a 
loss. It cannot be said that any of the tribes or cities men- 
tioned by his historians in the northern part of the Punjab 
have as yet been identified with anything like certainty. 
While the general course of his march must have followed 
approximately the same line of route that has been frequented 
in all ages from the banks of the Indus to those of the Beas, 


3 Note Ff, p. 500. | well as extensive tracts of dense jungle, 

4 Note Gg, p. 503. which even at the present day are 

5 Strabo, xv. 1, pp. 697, 700. The | wholly uninhabited. Any army 
Dooabs, as the intermediate spaces | moving across the direction of the 
between the rivers of the Punjab are | great rivers must therefore in all ages 
called, really comprise a considerable have followed much the same course as 
extent of barren and desert country,as that taken by Alexander. 
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his expeditions against the various warlike tribes that refused 
submission to his arms led him into frequent excursions to the 
right and left of his main direction: and with regard to these 
localities we have in general no clue to guide us. The most 
important of these sites to determine would be that of Sangala, 
the capital of the Cathzeans, which, according to the narrative 
of Arrian, was situated between the Hydraotes and the Hypha- 
sis. Hence it was placed by Burnes at Lahore, and by others 
at Umritsir. But on the other hand there are not wanting 
strong reasons for identifying Sangala with the Sakala of 
Indian writers, and this was certainly situated to the west of 
the Hydraotes, between that river and the Acesines.’ 

Equally uncertain with the position of the Cathei is that of 
the kingdom of Sopeithes or Sophytes. In both cases we have 
indeed two different accounts which it is impossible to recon- 
cile with one another. According to Curtius and Diodorus— 
who in this instance, as in so many others, are apparently fol- 
lowing the same authority—the kingdom of Sopeithes was the 
last kingdom subdued by Alexander, before advancing to the 
banks of the Hyphasis.* Arrian on the contrary has no men- 
tion of Sopeithes or his kingdom during the advance of 
Alexander through the Punjab: but he describes the king as 
sending Hephzestion and Craterus with the land forces to the 
capital of Sopeithes, in the first instance, when he himself 
began the descent of the Hydaspes. Again, Strabo tells us 
that some writers placed the kingdom of Sopeithes, as well as 
the land of the Cathæi, between the Hydaspes and the Ace- 
sines, while others transferred them beyond both the Acesines 
and the Hydraotes.? It was evidently these last authorities 
that were followed by Curtius and Diodorus.’ In this case it 


€ Arrian, Anab. v. 22, 24. His state- 1 The name of Sopeithes was remem- 
ment is precise that it was only three | bered chiefly in connection with the 
days’ march from the Hydraotes. formidable dogs that he exhibited 
7 Note H h, p. 505. before Alexander (Strabo, l.e. § 31; 


8 Curtius, ix. 5, § 24; Diodor. xvii. | Curt. ix. 1, § 31; Diodor. xvii. 92); 
91. and the district between the upper 
? Strabo, xv. 1, § 30, p. 699. Ravee and the Beas is to this day 
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is dificult to avoid suspecting that there were two kings or 
chiefs whọ bore the same name, and were in consequence con- 
founded with one another. 

§ 7. When compelled by the discontent of his troops to 
return, instead of pushing on to the Ganges, and the populous 
and fertile regions on its banks—rumours of which had already 
reached his ears?—he appears to have retraced his steps by 
the same route as he had previously followed, as far as his 
newly-founded cities on the Hydaspes. Here he made a pro- 
longed halt, while he was engaged in constructing a fleet on 
the river, with the view of descending, first the Hydaspes 
itself, and afterwards the Indus, to its mouth in the Erythraan 
Sea. Timber for this purpose was cut in the mountains of the 
Himalaya, which furnished it in abundance, and floated down 
the river to the spot where it was required.’ Not less than 
eighty triaconters (vessels with thirty oars) were thus con- 
structed, besides nearly two thousand boats and small vessels 
to serve as transports.* Alexander himself embarked on board 
the fleet, but a large portion of his army continued their march 
by land, one body under Craterus following the right bank of 
the river, another, under Hephestion, the ‘left. 

His progress was however very slow, on account of the neces- 
sity of frequent halts to enable his land forces to keep up with 
the fleet. Moreover though it was perhaps his first object to 
descend the Indus, with a view to explore its outlet, and have 
the glory of navigating the Erythrean Sea—hitherto known 


still renowned for the size and ferocity | 


of its dogs (St. Martin, Géographie de 
TInde, pp. 108, 109). But not only is 
there no allusion in Arrian to this well- 
known anecdote, but according to his 
narrative it would not appear that 
Alexander himself ever came in con- 
tact with Sopeithes at all. 

2 Sce especially the tales reported by 
Plutarch (Alex. 62). 

3 Strabo, xv. p. 698. The same thing 
is frequently done at the present day. 
Sir A. Burnes remarks: “ The timber 
of which the boats of the Punjab are 
constructed is chiefly floated down by 


the Hydaspes from the Indian Cauca- 
sus, which most satisfactorily explains 
the selection of its banks as the site of 
a naval arsenal by Alexander, in pre- 
ference to the other rivers, by any of 
which he might have reached the 
Indus” (Travels, vol. i. p. 110). The 
navigation of the Indus itself for a con- 
siderable part of its course below 
Attock is so dangerous on account of 
rapids, as to render it wholly unsuitable 
for the descent of a flotilla such as 
that of Alexander (Wood’s Travels, pp. 
75-82). 


+ Note Ii, p. 506, 
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to the Greeks only by hearsay—he was not disposed to be 
satisfied without reducing to submission all the barbarian 
tribes that occupied the country on each side of the Indus: 
and where they opposed any resistance he was always ready to 
lead an expedition in person against their cities. Hence the, 
time occupied in the descent of the river was altogether out of 
proportion to that which would have been required by a mere 
exploring expedition.’ According to the express statement of 
Aristobulus, Alexander set out on his voyage down the river 
a few days before the setting of the Pleiades—late in the 
autumn of B.C. 8326—and the remainder of the autumn together 
with the whole winter and the following spring and summer— 
a period of about nine months—was employed in the navi- 
gation of the Indus and the military operations connected 
with it.® 

§ 8. In a geographical point of view, the actual descent of 
the river presents few difficulties. Alexander found, in accord- 
ance with the information he had already received from the 
Indians of the Punjab, that the Hydaspes received the waters 
of the Acesines at no great distance below the point from 
whence he set out:’ they were afterwards joined in succession 
by the Hydraotes and the Hyphasis, and their waters thus 
united into one main stream ultimately fell into the still 
greater stream of the Indus. This last he descended as far as 
a city called Pattala, where the river divided into two main 
branches, forming a Delta lke that of the Nile, but of still 
greater extent. He himself sailed down both arms in succes- 
sion to the sea, and enjoyed the satisfaction of navigating the 
Indian Ocean. Here the unwonted phenomena of the tides— 
so little familiar to Mediterranean sailors—not only forced 
themselves on his attention, but caused considerable damage 
to his flotilla? He had already determined to send out an 


Note Kk, p. 507. the mouth of the Indus are indeed of a 


5 
6 Aristobul, a ae xv. 1, p. 692. | character to attract the attention even 
7 Note LI, p. 5 of more experienced navigators than 
8 Note Mm, p. a those who accompanied Alexander. 
3 


The phenomena of the tides at | Burnes remarks: “The tides rise in 
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exploring expedition to trace the coast of the Ocean from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, but the command of 
this he reserved for Nearchus, and meanwhile he himself 
returned to Pattala. 

§ 9. This descent of the Indus by Alexander may be con- 
sidered as constituting a kind of era in the geographical know- 
ledge of the Greeks.’ It does not appear that it was ever 
repeated : and while subsequent researches added materially 
to the knowledge possessed by the Grecks of the valley of the 
Ganges and the more easterly provinces of India, their infor- 
mation concerning the great river Indus and the regions 
through which it flows, continued to be derived almost exclu- 
sively from the voyage of Alexander and the accounts trans- 
mitted by his contemporary historians.” The magnitude of 
the stream itself appears to have excited their wonder and 
admiration, and if their statements on the subject appear 
tinged with exaggeration, it must be remembered that their 
voyage down the lower part of its course took place during the 
season of the inundation, where the waters spread far and wide 
over the surrounding plains, at the same time that the current 
is most rapid and violent.” The statement that it was 100 
stadia (10 G. miles) in width at such a season would not 
exceed the truth, though it was of course not so understood by 
the Greek writers. But when they speak of it as 40 stadia 
in its average width, and not less than fifteen where it was 
narrowest, this is of course a great exaggeration. It must be 


the mouths of the Indus about nine 
feet at full moon; and flow and ebb 
with great violence, particularly near 
the sea, where they flood and abandon 
the banks with equal and incredible 
velocity. It is dangerous to drop the 
anchor unless at low water, as the 
channel is frequently obscured, and the 
vesselj may be lett dry ” (Travels, vol. i. 
p- 217 ; Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 120). 

1 Note Nn, p. 509. 

2 Though it appears certain that 
some of the Greek sovereigns of Bactria 


and the Paropamisan regions extended 
their dominions for a time over the 
valley of the Indus, as well as the 
Punjab, no trace is to be found in any 
of the later Greek writers of additional 
information derived from this source. 

3 Wood’s Journey to the Oxus, p. 43. 

4 Strabo, xv. 1, § 32, p. 700. Other 
writers however, as he observes, dimin- 
ished this statement to 50 at the widest 
part, and only seven at the narrowest. 

5 Arrian, Anab. v, 20, § 9. 

€ Note Oo, p. 510. 
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remembered, however, that the Greeks did not navigate the 
Indus itself in the upper part of its course from Attock to 
Kalabagh—where the river is confined between high banks 
and flows with a very deep and rapid stream, but is of com- 
paratively little width.’ 

All writers agreed in placing the sources of the Indus in the 
mountains to which they gave the name of Emodus or Emodes 
—a native appellation by which they here designated the 
Himalayas, but they justly regarded these as being only a 
part, or rather a continuation, of the same range with the 
Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus. ‘They appear to have sup- 
posed the sources to have been not very remote from the point 
where the Indus issued from the mountains, at the gorge of 
Derbend (about 60 miles above Attock) where it first became 
known to them. Of its real origin in the remote valleys of 
Thibet they had of course no idea. It is indeed only in com- 
paratively recent times that the physical geography of these 
regions has become known to Europeans." 

§ 10. Of the general character of the Delta of the Indus 
they obtained an accurate knowledge: and their descriptions 
of this part of the country are sufficiently characteristic. But 
here we are met by aserious geographical difficulty, in attempt- 
ing to determine the position of Pattala, which was situated 
(by the general consent of all geographers) just at the point 
where the two principal arms separated to enclose the Delta.. 
No distances are given in the descent of the river, and the 
only further clue to its position is that afforded by the vague 
statement, that the Delta itself was not less than that of 
Egypt. Onesicritus alone—the least trustworthy of all writers 
on the subject—reported the two arms of the Delta to be each 
2000 stadia in length, from Pattala to the sea.? At the present 
day the principal bifurcation of the river takes place at Tatta, 
which in consequence is a place of importance, and carries on 


7 Wood, p. 75-82. 8 Note Pp, p. 511. 
® Onesicrit. ap. Strab. xv. p. 701. 
p p 
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a considerable trade. This position, as well as a certain resem- 
blance of name, naturally led to the identification of Tatta 
with Pattala, and this view was adopted by all the earlier 
writers—D’Anville, Robertson, Rennell, and Dr. Vincent—as 
well as by Sir A. Burnes, the first explorer of the Indus in 
modern times. But Tatta is only about 60 miles from the sea, 
and any comparison of the Delta here formed with that of 
Egypt would be utterly preposterous.’ It is moreover certain 
that this part of the course of the river has in all ages been 
subject to frequent changes: fresh channels have been formed, 
and old ones dried up, and it therefore must not be hastily 
assumed that the apex of the Delta is now the same as in 
ancient times. On the other hand a marked bifurcation of 
the river takes place just above Hyderabad (50 miles above 
Tatta), where an eastern arm branches off, which at the present 
day flows into the Runn of Cutch, and enters the sea by the 
estuary of Koree between Cutch and the plains of Sinde. This 
branch of the river (known as the Fulaili) has even now a 
great volume of water during the inundation, though it is dry 
for the greater part of the year. It is not at all improbable 
that this eastern branch of the Indus may in the time of 
Alexander have been as importaut as the western one, and may 
therefore be the arm that was considered as constituting the 
Delta, which would on this supposition but slightly exceed that 
of Egypt, and might therefore be aptly compared with it. In 
this case Pattala must have been situated at, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad.’ 

§ 11. But while the accounts transmitted to us by the Greeks 
of the Indus and its tributaries are found to coincide so well 
with the modern geography of these regions, we have nearly the 
same difficulty as in the more northern parts of the Punjab in 
identifying the various tribes and nations with which Alex- 
ander came in contact in his descent of the Hydaspes, the 
Acesines, and the Indus. The Malli, a powerful and warlike 


1 Note Qq, p. 512. ? Note Rr, p. 513. 
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tribe, possessing several strong cities, which were successively 
reduced by Alexander, are generally considered to be the 
people of Mooltan, the name of which city was formerly written 
“ Malli-than” or “Malli tharun,” and it may be admitted as 
probable that the two names are reaily connected. 

The Malli seem to have occupied the country: near the junc- 
tion of the Hydraotes and Acesines, extending also across to 
the southern bank of the former river; their territory therefore 
in all probability included the site of the modern city of 
Mooltan. This has been identified by several writers with the 
capital or chief city of the Malli in the time of Alexander : but 
it is difficult to reconcile this with the account of his campaign 
as given by Arrian.” 

The next people with whom Alexander came in contact 
were the Oxydrace, described as being also a warlike and 
numerous nation, who made common cause with the Malli, and 
submitted together with them to Alexander, when he halted 
at the confluence of the Hydraotes and Acesines. It has been 
thought that a trace of their name may be found in that of 
Ooch, a city situated just below the junction of the Sutledge 
with the Chenab. Very little reliance can be placed on this 
etymology ; but the position thus suggested would accord well 
with the narrative of Arrian, and on the whole it seems not 
improbable that the Oxydracæ may have occupied the district 
of Ooch, together with the adjoining province of Bahawulpoor.* 

In descending the Indus itself from the point where it 
receives the combined waters of “the five rivers” to Pattala, 
at the head of its Delta, Alexander encountered, first, a people 
called the Sogdi, then two nations in succession, who are 
distinguished only by the names of their kings, Musicanus and 
Oxycanus, and lastly, a chieftain named Sambus, who ruled 
over a tribe of mountaineers, which must have been situated 
to the west of the Indus. But the various attempts that have 
been made to fix with any precision the position or limits of 


> Note Ss, p. 514. 1 Note Tt, p. 515. 
26.82 
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these different tribes cannot be said to have arrived at any 
satisfactory result. We find indeed a strong confirmation of 
the accuracy of the information transmitted by the Greeks, in 
the circumstance that the names of all, or almost all, the tribes 
thus mentioned by them, can be recognized under their native 
forms in the Sanscrit literature still extant.ë Unfortunately 
we derive from these sources the names only, which are not 
mentioned in a manner to throw any additional light upon 
their geographical relations. 

§ 12. One thing is clear, that Alexander himself was so far 
from looking upon his voyage down the Indus as a mere tran- 
sient expedition for the purpose of discovery, rather than of 
conquest, that he was on the contrary careful to fortify his 
newly acquired dominions, by the establishment, from distance 
to distance, of permanent camps or stations, termed by his his- 
torians “ cities,” which were intended to hold the neighbouring 
tribes in check, as well as doubtless to operate indirectly as 
centres of commerce and civilization. Thus we are distinctly 
told that he left Philip as satrap of the country from the 
Acesines to the Indus, with orders to found a city at the con- 
fluence of the two rivers, and to construct naval docks there, 
judging the site likely to become that of a flourishing and 
important place.” Similar establishments were founded also at 
Pattala, as well as on the eastern arm of the Indus, where it 
spread into a lake near its mouth.? Unfortunately all these 
attempts at colonization were destined to prove abortive, and 
all trace of Greek civilization soon disappeared from the banks 
of the Indus. 

§ 13. The accounts transmitted by the Greek historians of 
the wealth and populousness of the provinces of India, which 
were traversed by Alexander and temporarily annexed to his 


5 Note U u, p. 516. 7 Arrian, Anab. vi. 15, § 2. 

€ See the discussion of these tribes A strong fortress was also erected by 
by M. de St. Martin (Géogr. de Inde, | Craterus in the capital city of Musica- 
pp. 116-122) and by General Cunning- nus. Ibid. § 7. 
hum (Ancient Geography of India, pp. $ Id. 20, § 5. 
215-248). | 
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dominions, are very remarkable. With every allowance for 
exaggeration—and there can be no doubt that they were in 
most instances derived from native information, and deeply 
tinged with Oriental exaggeration—they are still calculated to 
give us a high opinion of the flourishing condition of the 
countries in question, at this early period, and of their com- 
parative advance in civilization. The Punjab is indeed one of 
the richest provinces in India, and though the desert tracts 
border closely on the Indus in the lower part of its course, 
there is still found throughout a belt of rich and fertile cha- 
racter, abounding in villages and towns. But when the Greek 
writers tell us that the district between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis alone contained five thousand cities (!), none of 
which was less than that of Cos;® and that the dominions of 
Porus, which were confined between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines—a tract not more than forty miles in width—con- 
tained three hundred cities,’ it is evident that they were 
misled by the exaggerated reports so common with all Orien- 
tals, and which were greedily swallowed by the historians of 
Alexander, with a view of magnifying the exploits of the great 
conqueror.” 

It is remarkable that while the Greek writers descant so 
fully upon the material wealth and prosperity of the part of 
India that had thus become known to them, they all agreed in 
the admission that no considerable part of this wealth was 
derived from gold. We have seen that according to Hero- 
dotus, the tribute of India was in his time paid to Persia in 
gold, an exception which he himself explains on the ground 
that gold was the especial product of that country. Nor can 
it be doubted that this was the prevailing idea among the 


9 Strabo, xv. p. 686. 

1 Td. xv. p. 698. 

2? Similar exaggerations are com- 
monly found in Oriental writers of all 
ages. Thus Ferishta, the Mahom- 
medan historian of India, gravely states 
that a queen of Guurat (a part ot Orissa) 
had a territory of 300 miles in length 


by 100 in breadth, in whieh were 
70,000 (1) towns and villages, all well 
inhabited. This would give, as Dr. 
Vincent remarks, one town and a vil- 
luge (or at least two villages) for every 
square mile, with 10,000 to spare! 
Dow’s Hindoostan, cited by Vincent, 
p. 88, note. ‘ 
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Greeks: and was probably one of the inducements which led 
Alexander to undertake its conquest. But the testimony of 
Arrian is precise, that so far as the Macedonians actually pene- 
trated, they found no gold in India. The statement is the 
more remarkable, as gold is really found, though in com- 
paratively small quantities, both in the Indus and Cabul rivers, 
and more abundantly in some of the smaller streams. It is 
procured by the natives by washing the sand of the rivers, 
especially after the annual swell has subsided.* 


Seorron L[II.—Return to Babylon. 


§ 1. When Alexander at length set out on his return west- 
ward, he divided his forees into three portions, which were 
destined to pursue different routes. While he himself with 
the main body of his army followed the direct route by land 
through Gedrosia and Carmania into Persia, he detached a 
large force under Craterus, with orders to proceed through 
Arachosia and Drangiana into Carmania, where it was to rejoin 
the main army. Meanwhile Nearchus was to conduct the fleet 
along the coasts of Gedrosia and Carmania into the Persian 
Gulf, an enterprise which was looked upon as far more perilous 
and adventurous than cither of the land marches, on account 
of the unknown dangers of the Indian Ocean. 

But the difficulties with which Alexander had to contend 
were of no ordinary description. Starting from Pattala, his 
march lay in the first instance through the land of the Arabies 
or Arabitæ which was reduced to submission without diffi- 


3 Anab. v. 4, § 4. 

4 Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 69. In 
the Ayeen Akbaree also it is mentioned 
that several of the streams that form 
the head of the Indus yield gold dust 
(Rennell, Geogr. of Herodot. p. 305). 

5 The account of Alexander’s mareh 
is too concise to indicate precisely the 
route followed; but if Pattala be placed 


at Hyderabad, he would seem to have 
taken a course neatly due west from 
thenee to the mouth of the Arabis at 

| Somneanee. The range of mountains 

| which here separates the two valleys 
is of comparatively small altitude, and 

| is at the present day erossed by a fre- 
quented line of roùte from the valley of 
the Indus to Somneanee. 
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culty. These Arabitæ were an Indian tribe, having no con- 
nection with the Arabians, of whom their name naturally 
reminds us: they extended as far as the river Arabis (now 
called the Poorally), which formed the limit between them 
and the Orite. Alexander next traversed the country of these 
last, and occupied their villages in succession: one of these, 
named by Arrian Rhambacia, was selected on account of its 
favourable situation to be the site of a new settlement, which 
was designed to be the capital of a satrapy. Leonnatus was 
left behind with a part of the forces to superintend this esta- 
blishment, and to await the arrival of Nearchus: meanwhile 
Alexander himself, after forcing the mountain passes that 
separated the Orite from Gedrosia, entered on the latter pro- 
vince. It was here that a long and toilsome march awaited 
him: the barren and desolate nature of the country to be 
traversed presenting difficulties far more serious than any to 
be apprehended from active opposition. We hear indeed 
nothing of any annoyance from hostile attacks, but the route 
lay through a desert tract, almost wholly destitute of water, 
and furnishing neither food for man nor forage for cattle. 

§ 2. We are told that Alexander was induced to take this 
route from a vain desire to show his superiority to former con- 
querors: it being reported by tradition that Semiramis and 
Cyrus had lost their whole armies in traversing these dreary 
regions.’ It is impossible to believe that the king was actuated 
by any such idle vanity: a more rational motive was supplied 
by his desire to keep near enough to the sea-coast to lend a 
hand from time to time to Nearchus and the fleet, for the 
safety of which he seems to have been nervously anxious. 
With this view he never deviated into the interior more than 
about 60 miles (500 stadia) from the coast, and by so doing 
had to traverse a sterile and desert region for a space of not 
less than sixty days’ march.” This maritime region of Beloo- 


6 Arrian, Anab. vi. 24; Strabo, xv. 7 Arrian, L.¢.; Strabo, ib. p. 723. 
2, p. 686, 722. See Note V v, p. 518. 
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chistan, now called the Mekran, is still but imperfectly known, 
and has only been partially explored in very recent times: 
but the information obtained concerning it seems in great 
measure to confirm the accounts transmitted to us by the his- 
torians of Alexander.’ The sufferings endured by his army on 
this occasion from heat, thirst, and hunger, notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the king to remedy these evils by digging 
wells, and collecting supplies from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts,—appear to have far exceeded those encountered on the 
march to the temple of Ammon, or in any other part of his 
Asiatic campaigns. Great part of the camels and beasts of 
burthen perished by the way, and the loss of men was unques- 
tionably great, though no estimate of its amount has been 
recorded.” But Alexander succeeded, notwithstanding all dis- 
asters, in bringing the bulk of* his army in safety to a city 
called Pura, which is styled the metropolis of the Gedrosians, 
and was situated in a comparatively fertile region. Here he 
halted some time to refresh his troops, and then continued his 
march into Carmania, where his progress was attended with no 
further difficulties.? 

§ 3. That province is described by ancient writers as a 
region of great fertility,? and the march of Alexander through 
it is represented as assuming the character of a festive proces- 
sion rather than the ordinary movement of a military force. 
The contrast with the hardships so lately encountered in 
traversing the dreary deserts of Gedrosia must doubtless have 
contributed much to this impression. Other circumstances 
combined to render the passage through Carmania a period of 
rejoicing both to the army and its leader. While he was 
encamped at a distance of five days’ journey from the sea, 
Alexander was agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
Nearchus in person, with the tidings of the safe arrival of the 


8 Note X x, p. 519. | a mere rhetorical flourish. 

® Arrian has no statement of num- | 1 Arrian, Anab. vi. 22-26; Strabo, 
bers. The assertion of Plutarch (Alex. | xv. 2, §§ 5-7. 
c. 66), that he lost more than three- - 2 See Note X x, p. 521. 
fourths of his whole army is doubtless | 
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fleet at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. About the same 
time also Craterus made his appearance, bringing with him 
the important division of the army entrusted to his charge, 
which he had conducted in safety through the provinces of 
Arachosia and Drangiana, and from thence into Carmania. It 
is remarkable that we hear nothing of any difficulties encoun- 
tered on this long and circuitous march, though in addition to 
hostilities with the wild mountain tribes, he must have tra- 
versed a considerable part of the desert tract between Dran- 
giana (Seistan) and the central districts of Carmania, a 
region at least as formidable to an army as the wastes of 
Gedrosia.* But the perils and hardships which were encoun- 
tered by the king in person naturally threw into the shade 
those that had been overcome by his lieutenant. 

To the voyage of Nearchus we shall recur hereafter. He 
was now sent back to his ships, loaded with praises and 
honours, with orders to conduct the fleet up the Persian Gulf 
to the mouth of the Tigris. The main body of the army was 
placed under the command of Hepheestion, with orders to con- 
duct it through the maritime districts of Carmania and Persia 
to Susa:* while Alexander himself, with a light detachment 
of horse and foot, proceeded direct through the mountains to 
Pasargada and Persepolis. From thence, after a brief halt, he 
descended to Susa, where he was soon after rejoined by 
Nearchus also. 

§ 4. The return of Alexander to Susa (in February B.c. 324) 
may be considered as marking the termination of his great 
eastern expedition. The few remaining events of his life have 
comparatively little interest in a geographical point of view. 
He appears to have followed the example of the Persian kings, 
his predecessors: and after spending the remaining part of the 
winter and spring at Susa, to have removed to Ecbatana for 
the summer: the elevated position of that city rendering it an 


3 Note Y y, p. 521. rmsir road. (See Abbott, in Geogra- 
4 This route is clearly the same as | phical Journal, vol. xxv. p. 57.) 
that now known as the lower or Ghe- 
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eligible residence during the summer heats. At the same 
time he took the opportunity to explore in person the rivers of 
Susiana, and while he sent the main body of his army by land 
under the command of Hephæstion, he himself embarked on 
board the fleet and descended the river Eulæus to the Persian 
Gulf, which he navigated as far as the mouth of the Tigris, and 
then ascended that river to the city of Opis,® where he rejoined 
the army under Hephestion. It was at Opis that a memorable 
mutiny broke out among his soldiers, which led to the deter- 
mination to send home a large portion of his Greek and 
Macedonian veterans under the command of Craterus. 
Alexanders stay at Ecbatana was marked by the death of 
his friend Hephestion. When the first extravagant outbreak 
of grief for his loss had in some degree subsided, the king was 
led, apparently by the mere craving for excitement, to conduct 
in person an expedition against the Cosseans, a predatory 
tribe of mountaineers, who appear to have occupied the wild 
mountain region on the borders of Media and Susiana, where 
they adjoined the Uxians, a people of similar habits and pro- 
bably of kindred race” The broad belt of rugged mountains, 
collectively known to later geographers as Mt. Zagrus, which 
extends from the confines of Armenia to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and forms at the present day the boundary 
between the empires of Turkey and Persia, has indeed in all 
ages been occupied by a number of wild tribes, who have 
maintained a practical independence in their mountain fast- 
nesses, though compelled from time to time to a nominal sub- 


5 The relations of the river Euleeus 
with the Pasitigris and the other rivers 
of Susiana will be considered in a sub- 
aonan chapter. 

€ We have already seen i X. 
Note M, p. 373) that the position of 
Opis cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. Though it appears at this 
time, as well as ; during the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, to have been a place of im- 
portance, it had sunk in the time of 
Strabo into a mere village (Strab. xvi. 
p. 739). The rapid decline of the cities 


in this part of Asia has been already 
adverted to. See Chap. X. Note K. 

7 The Cossæans had never been per- 
manently subdued by the Persians. 
The Great King was contented to pay 
them a snm of money, whenever he 


| had occasion to pass through their ter- 


ritory on his way from Ecbatana to 
Babylon (Strab. xv. p. 524). This was 
doubtless one of the causes, as in the 
similar case of the Uxians, that led 


| Alexander to undertake their subju- 
| gation. 
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mission. On the present occasion we are told that the whole 
nation of the Cosszans was put to the sword,’ notwithstanding 
which their name reappears in history shortly afterwards, as 
occupying the same abodes and exercising the same predatory 
habits.’ 

§ 5. It was during his stay at Ecbatana also that Alexander 
sent down an officer of the name of Heraclides into Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan) with orders to cut timber and construct ships 
for the navigation of the Caspian Sea. It was his intention to 
send a fleet to explore the shores of the Caspian, in the same 
manner as Nearchus had done those of the Persian Gulf and 
the Erythræan Sea, with the view of determining (we are told) 
whether it communicated with the Euxine, or was only a Gulf 
of the Indian Ocean.! These are the expressions of Arrian, 
which are doubtless taken from his original authorities. The 
sound view, held long before by Herodotus, that the Caspian 
Sea was wholly unconnected with any other, appears at this 
time to have been generally abandoned. 

§ 6. In the spring of B.c. 323 Alexander returned to Babylon, 
which he appears to have designed to make the capital of his 
vast empire. On his way thither he was met by a number 
of embassies from various nations, with some of whom he had 
previously had no communication. It is probable that not 
only had the fame of his great exploits and conquests in Asia 
spread itself throughout the inhabited world; but that some 
rumours of the vast projects he was supposed to entertain of 
future conquests towards the West, as extensive as those he 
had already achieved in the East, had reached the nations 
with whom he might thus be brought in contact. It is remark- 
able indeed that almost all the legations mentioned by Arrian, 
as presenting themselves on this occasion, may be supposed to 
have been actuated by this motive, and were no doubt designed, 
not merely to congratulate the conqueror of Asia, but to pro- 


8 Arrian, Anab. vii. 15; Diodor, 9 Diodor. xix. 19. 
xvii. 111; Plut. Ales. 72. ! Ariun, Anab. vil. 16, § 2. 
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pitiate or conciliate the intending conqueror of Africa and 
Europe. Thus we find enumerated: the Libyans, meaning 
doubtless the tribes who bordered on the Cyrenaïca; the 
Ethiopians, from beyond the confines of Egypt to the south ; 
and the Scythians, from beyond the Euxine to the north. 
Among the nations on the Mediterranean Sea, we find mention, 
not only of the Carthaginians, and of the nations of Southern 
Italy, the Bruttians and Lucanians, then rising to importance 
as the Greek cities in that quarter declined, but of the Tyr- 
rhenians also, and even of the still more distant Gauls (Keltæ) 
and Iberians. In several cases, we are assured that it was for 
the first time that individuals of these strange races had been 
beheld either by Greeks or Macedonians.’ 

It would be still more interesting if we could believe the 
statement found in some of the historians of Alexander that 
among the deputations which presented themselves on this 
occasion was one from the rising republic of Rome. Unfor- 
tunately the authority for this fact is not such as we can rely 
on with confidence, though it cannot be dismissed without 
hesitation as the fiction of a later time. It is reported by 
Pliny, on the authority of Clitarchus, a contemporary of 
Alexander,’ but undoubtedly one of those writers to whom we 
are indebted for many of the marvellous and exaggerated 
stories with which his history has been disfigured. In this 
instance, however, it is not easy to see what motive he could 
have had, at so early a period, for the interpolation of a cir- 
cumstance of which he could hardly have foreseen the im- 
portance.* 

§ 7. There can be little doubt that Alexander at this time 
really entertained projects, however vague, of extensive con- 
quests towards the west, and of extending the confines of his 
empire both in Europe and Africa. But the design upon 
which he was more immediately bent, was the cireumnavigation 


? Arrian, vii. 15; Diodor. xvii. 118. 3 Hist. Nat. iii. 5, § 57. 
t Note Zz, p. 522. 
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and conquest of Arabia, a vast country, of which little, if any- 
thing, more was known than in the days of Herodotus. With 
a view to this great enterprise he had already, before his 
journey into Media, given orders for the construction in the 
ports of Pheenicia, of numerous vessels, some of them of large 
size, which were then to be taken to pieces, and transported 
overland to the Euphrates, down which river they were after- 
wards floated to Babylon.’ No less than forty-seven ships 
were actually conveyed overland in this manner to Babylon: 
of these two were quinqueremes, or ships with five banks of 
oars, three of four banks, and twelve triremes, the remaining 
thirty being smaller vessels, of only thirty oars each. On his 
return to Babylon Alexander found there all these ships in a 
state of readiness, in addition to the fleet that had been pre- 
viously under the command of Nearchus. But not content 
with this, he set to work to construct additional vessels of 
cypress wood, the only timber to be found in Babylonia; and 
began the excavation of a gigantic dock, designed to be capable 
of containing a thousand ships of war.’ 

Meanwhile, with that providence which characterizes almost 
all his enterprises, notwithstanding the charge of hasty rash- 
ness so frequently brought against him, he had taken advantage 
of the interval of delay during the construction of his fleet, to 
send out several officers, with light vessels of thirty oars, to 
explore the western shores of the Persian Gulf, and prepare 
the way for the more important expedition. One of these, 
Archias, proceeded as far as the island of Tylos, which was 
described as large and tolerably fertile, cireumstances which 
render it certain that it must have been the island now known 
as that of Bahrein.? <A second explorer, of the name of An- 


$ When we consider the amount of | secret of its success no doubt lay 
time and labour that it cost Colonel | mainly in the unlimited command of 
Chesney to transport his two small | labour which he possessed. 


steamers in the same manner from 6 Arrian, Anab. vii. 19. 
Seleucia to the Euphrates, we are struck | . 7 Id. ibid. 
with wonder at the magnitude of the | * The island of Bahrein is now the 


task thus successfully accomplished by | centre of the pearl fishery in the 
the officers of Alexander. But the | Persian Gulf. It is remarkable that 
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drosthenes, a native of Thasos, advanced somewhat farther and 
traced for some extent the coast of the Arabian peninsula.? A 
third, named Hieron, a native of Soli in Cilicia, proceeded the 
farthest of all; yet it is doubtful whether he actually doubled 
the promontory of Maceta or Macæ, at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf, which had been already seen by Nearchus in his 
voyage along the opposite coast. He had been expressly 
charged by Alexander to circumnavigate the whole peninsula, 
to Herodpolis at the head of the Red Sea: but was deterred 
by the length of the voyage, and the barrenness of the coasts 
as he advanced. How far he really proceeded, we do not know: 
but he reported to Alexander on his return that Arabia was not 
inferior in extent to India.’ 

The reports of these navigators were certainly not of an 
encouraging kind. Yet there is no doubt that the king not 
only adhered to his determination to send Nearchus with the 
fleet to undertake the circumnavigation of Arabia, but was 
himself prepared to set out with the army by land: an enter- 
prise that could hardly have ended in anything but disastrous 
failure. His preparations were indeed completed, the fare- 


no mention is found of this in respect | islands of Tylos (or, as he wrote the 
to the island in question; though the | name, Tyros) and Aradus, as ten days’ 
existence of pearls in large numbers | sail from Teredou at the mouth of the 
and of great value was noticed by | Euphrates, and only one from the pro- 
Nearchus, at an island near the en- | moutory of Mace. This last is an 
trance of the Persian Gulf. Pliny is | entire mistake; and probably arose 
the first writer that distinetly speaks | from a confusion between Cape Rekkan, 
of the pearl fishery at Tylos, which he | a projecting headland near the islands, 
terms “insula plurimis margaritis | with the more distant and more im- 
celeberrima ” (Hist. Nat. vi. 28, § 148). | portant headland of Cape Mussendom, 
At the present day the pearls of the | On the other hand Arehias erroneously 
east coast are considered very inferior | reported Tylos to be only one day and 
to those of Bahrein. night’s voyage from the mouth of the 
° This is all that we are told by | Euphrates (Arrian, le. § 6), an equally 
Arrian concerning Androsthenes, but | great error in the opposite direction. 
his voyage is mentioned also by Strabo ! Arrian, Anab. vii. 20, §§ 7-10. 
(xvi. 3, § 2), and some particulars con- | Arrian here gives us no distinct inti- 
eerning the west coast of the Persian | mation of how far Hieron had been 
Gulf are cited from him by Eratos- | able to advance; but he elsewhere 
thenes. He visited the city of Gerrha, | (Indica, c. 43) tells us that none of 
which became at a later period the | these navigators were able to doubie 
chief emporium of all the trade of | the headland of Maeæ. 
Arabia on this side. He deseribed the 
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well banquet given to Nearchus and his officers, and orders 
actually issued for the days of departure both of the fleet and 
army, when Alexander was arrested by the fatal fever, which 
resulted in his death, after an illness of only ten days (June, 
B.C. 323). 

§ 8. His last employment previous to his ilmess had been 
that of descending the Euphrates, in order to visit an arti- 
ficial cut or canal, named Pallacopas, designed apparently to 
carry off the surplus waters of that river during the time of 
inundation. Alexander was deeply interested in everything 
connected with the navigation of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and he now, after carefully inspecting the localities, 
gave orders for the construction of a new cut in a more advan- 
tageous situation.” At the same time he selected a site, which, 
though in the midst of the marshes of Lower Babylonia, ap- 
peared to him a favourable position for a city, and gave orders 
for the establishment of a colony upon the spot. 

Of the vague projects attributed to Alexander had he sur- 
vived, it is unnecessary here to speak: and Arrian justly 
observes that it is impossible to say what those projects may 
have really been. But the design ascribed to him of fol- 
lowing up the cireumnavigation of Arabia by that-of Ethiopia 
and Libya, so as to return by the straits of Gades into the 
Mediterranean Sea,* is interesting at least as showing how 
deeply rooted was the conviction that Africa could be circum- 
navigated, and was only, like Arabia, a vast peninsula. 

§ 9. Before quitting the subject of the geographical ques- 
tions connected with the proceedings of Alexander in the East, 
it is necessary briefly to advert to the numerous cities founded 
by him in different parts of his dominions, many of which 
continued through long centuries and under successive dynas- 
ties to bear testimony to the foresight which dictated the 
original choice of the sites. Itis indeed not always possible 


? Arrian, Anab. vii. 21. See Note A A, p. 524. 
3 Td. ib. vii. 1; Plut. Alex. c. 68, 
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to determine whether these cities were actually founded by the 
conqueror himself, or dedicated to his memory by his suc- 
cessors, as we know to have been the case in some instances. 
But it is probable that the great majority of them owed their 
existence to Alexander himself. Besides the famous city of 
Alexandria ine Lower Egypt—one of the few cities in the 
world that have retained their prosperity almost unbroken for 
more than two thousand years—there are not less than seven- 
teen other cities of the same name which are known to us from 
ancient writers. Of these the most important are: 1. Alex- 
andria ad Issum, on the east coast of the Gulf of Issus, founded 
to commemorate the great victory of Alexander over Darius: 
it is still called Iskenderun or Scanderoon, but is also known 
by the Italian name of Alexandretta. 2. Alexandria Troas, 
situated, as its name implies, in the Troad, on the shore of the 
Hellespont, a foundation in the first instance of Antigonus, 
but to which the name of Alexandria was given by Lysima- 
chus. It became a Roman colony, and rose to be a city of 
great importance under the Roman Empire. 3. In Aria, pro- 
bably occupying the site of the ancient capital of Artacoana, 
and of the modern Herat. 4. In Arachosia, apparently on the 
site of the modern Candahar.* 5. Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
called also Alexandria Opiane, situated at the very foot of 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh, known to the Greeks 
by the name of the Indian Caucasus. This continned for 
more than two centuries to be the centre of Greek civilization 
in these remote and mountainous regions. 6. Alexandria 
Eschate or Ultima, founded by Alexander himself on the banks 
of the Iaxartes, to mark the farthest limit of his conquests 
in that direction. It was probably in the neighbourhood of 
Khojend.® Two other cities of the same name are mentioned 
by Stephanus of Byzantium in the same part of Asia; one in 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus, XXIII. 6, | € Arrian, Anab. TV. 1, § 3; Ptol. VI. 
§ 72. | 12,§6; Curt. VII. 6, § 24. Its exact 
5 Concerning. its precise site, see | site has not been determined. See 
Note X, p. 490. | above, p. 430. 
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Bactria and one in Sogdiana: besides which there was an 
Alexandria in Margiana, subsequently called Antiochia? He 
is moreover stated to have founded two cities of the same 
name in India, besides those of Bucephala and Nicæa on the 
Hydaspes: and it has been already noticed that on his return 
march he left Leonnatus among the Oritz to establish a new 
settlement, the name of which is not mentioned.® 

His example in this respect was speedily followed by his 
successors, the kings of Syria and Egypt: and we find at a 
later period not less than ten cities in different parts of Asia 
bearing the name of Antiochia, six that of Seleucia, six others 
that of Apamea, after the wife of Seleucus Nicator; and six 
that of Laodicea, from different Syrian princesses of the name 
of Laodice. In like manner under the rule of the Ptolemies, 
the eastern and northern coasts of Africa became studded with 
settlements of the name of Ptolemais, Arsinoé, and Berenice, to 
many of which we shall have occasion to advert hereafter. 


7 It is almost certain that Alex- | in the highest terms. 

ander did not himself visit Margiana | £ It is probable that this speedily 
(see above, p. 432), but he may well disappeared, as did those in India itself. 
have founded a city in that remarkable Of the other cities of the name men- 
oasis, during his prolonged stay in the | tioned by Stephanus of Byzantium (v. 
neighbouring Bactria. Strabo indeed ’AAcEdvdper.) we know nothing; and 
represents it as first founded by Anti- | his notices are too brief to be relied ou 
ochus Soter (xi. 10, p. 516); but Pliny alone. There is certainly considerable 
distinctly tells us that it was first . confusion in the article in its present 
founded by Alexander, and again a | state, and we have greatly to regret in 
second time by Antiochus (Plin. H. N. this instance, as in sv many others, 
vi. 16). Dr. C. Müller, in the map of ` that we do not possess it in its original 
Alexander’s campaigns in Dr. Smith’s ; form, instead of the meagre epitome, 
Atlas, represents this Alexandria as , which is all that remains to us. 
situated in the valley of the Murghab, Ptolemy has the names of eight cities 
at the point from whence Alexander | of the name of Alexandria as existing 
turned off abruptly to Herat. But the in his time, among which is one in 
expressions of Strabo seem to me | Carmania, not mentioned by Stephanus 
clearly to point to a site in the oasis of | (vi. 8, § 14). 

Merv, the fertility of which he extols | 
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NOTE A, p. 412. 
GORDIUM. 


The position of Gordium, notwithstanding the celebrity it 
derived on this occasion from the well-known story of the Gordian 
knot, which is related by all the historians of Alexander, is not 
definitely ascertained. Though the tradition referred to shews that 
it was supposed to have been once the capital of Phrygia, and it was 
apparently still a place of some importance in the time of Alexander, 
asit was chosen by him for his head-quarters during a considerable 
period, it speedily declined under his successors. Polybius terms it 
a small town (roMoudáriov, xxiv. 20); and in Strabo’s time it had 
sunk into a mere village (Strab. xii. 5, p. 568). But Livy, who 
undoubtedly copies Polybius, says that it was a place of great 
trade and commercial intercourse, on account of its position, at 
about the same distance from the three seas, and on the frontiers of 
several great nations (Liv. xxxviii. 18). This would sufficiently 
account for its being selected by Alexander as the place where he 
waited for his junction with Parmenio. 

Quintus Curtius also says (iii. 1, § 12) that it was equidistant 
from the two seas, the Euxine and the Cilician; and though this 
is in any case erroneous, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
central position, such as that described by Livy. Most modern 
geographers have notwithstanding identified Gordium with a place 
called Gordiu Come, which was afterwards named Juliopolis and 
became a town of importance under the Roman Empire (Plin. v. 32, 
§ 143; Itin. Hier. p. 574). But Juliopolis unquestionably lay 
within the confines of Bithynia, on the river Scopas, a small 
stream flowing into the Sangarius, while both Arrian and Q. 
Curtius describe Gordium as situated on the Sangarius. Nor can 
Juliopolis be said to occupy in any sense a central position. Hence 
Dr. Mordtmann has supposed it to have been situated in the upper 
valley of the Sangarius, a few miles west of Sivri Hissar; and this 
view is adopted by M. Perrot in the Exploration Archéologique en 
Galatie et Bithynie (fol. Paris, 1872, p. 155). But its ruins have not 
yet been identified, and hence the point must be regarded as still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE B, p. 413. 


THE PYLÆ ĈILICIÆ. 


“ Alexander fauces jugi, que Pyle appellantur, intravit. Contem- 
platus locorum situm, non alias magis dicitur admiratus esse felici- 
tatem suam : obrui potuisse vel saxis confitebatur, si fuissent qui in 
subeuntes propellerent.” (Quint. Curt. iii. 4, § 11.) The natural 
difficulties and peculiarities of the pass are described by that author 
with unusual fulness and accuracy. Compare the remarks of 
Xenophon (Anab. i. 2, § 21). The observations of modern tra- 
vellers fully confirm the accounts of ancient writers as to the diffi- 
culties of this celebrated pass (see the passages already referred to 
in Chap. X. p. 346 note; and especially the remarks of Mr. Kinneir, 
pp. 115-120); and it is impossible not to wonder at the supine 
stupidity of the Persian commanders, who on the one occasion left 
it undefended, on the other, abandoned it without striking a blow, 
on the first appearance of Alexander himself at the head of his light- 
armed troops. (Arrian, Anab. ii. 4, § 4; Quint. Curt. iii. 4, 
$$ 11-13.) 


NOTE C, p. 414. 


MOUNTAIN PASSES NEAR ISSUS. 


The topography of the passes leading from Cilicia into Syria, 
and the movements of the Greek and Persian armies in connexion 
with them, before the decisive battle of Issus, were imperfectly 
understood by earlier writers in modern times, from the want of 
accurate knowledge of the localities. Considerable confusion has 
been also caused by the expressions of ancient writers, who have 
sometimes used the term “ pyle” to denote narrow defiles of very 
small extent, which were really closed by gates; at others have 
applied the same term to mountain passes of considerable im- 
portance and strength, with no such artificial defences. Such were 
the Cilician gates described in the preceding note; and the Syrian 
Gates (Pyle Syriz), which led directly from Myriandrus into the 
interior towards the Euphrates, and which certainly correspond to 
the raodern Pass of Beilan. Xenophon on the contrary, as we have 
seen, gives the name of Cilician and Syrian gates to two actual 
fortified gates between Issus and Myriandrus, which in his time 
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formed the frontiers of the two countries. (Xenophon, Anab. 
i. 4, §4. See Chapter X. Note E, p. 364.) 

Another source of confusion arose from the circumstance that both 
the mountain chains which descend from the great range of Mount 
Taurus to the sea, on each side of the Gulf of Issus or Scanderoon, 
were known to ancient writers as Mount Amanus. Hence Strabo 
(xiv. 5, p. 676) gives the name of the Amanian Gates (Apavides 
móńa) to a pass on the west side of the Gulf of Issus, where there 
appears to have been a small fort and an actual gateway ; while 
Arrian certainly applies the term (tds mvAas tas “Aparixds kañovpévas, 
ii. 7. 1) to a pass across the mountain ridge which formed the 
eastern branch of Mount Amanus. 

Bearing in mind these considerations, and with the more accurate 
knowledge of the localities, resulting from the observations of 
Colonel Chesney and others, the account given by Arrian becomes 
clearly intelligible, Alexander advanced from Mallus, where he 
had halted, on hearing that Darius was encamped with his whole 
army at Sochi, a place which cannot be identified, but was clearly 
situated in the great Syrian plain east of the Amanus (Arrian, 
ii. 6, § 3). He passed through the narrow defiles along the coast 
without difficulty, having previously sent Parmenio to occupy them 
Gi. 5, § 1), and thus eed no obstacle in passing the gates 
which separated Cilicia from Syria—obviously the same described 
by Xenophon. But when he had arrived at Myriandrus, at the 
foot of the Beilan Pass, he learned that Darius, instead of awaiting 
his attack in the plains of Syria, had crossed the mountain (the 
eastern ridge of Mount Amanus) and descended upon Issus, where he 
found himself unawares in the rear of the Macedonian army. 
Alexander immediately turned back to engage him, reoccupied the 
passage of the gates without opposition, and the battle was fought 
on the river Pinarus, a few miles to the south of the town of Issus, 
from which it derived its name (Arrian, ii. 8; Strabo, l. ¢.). The 
Pinarus may be safely identified with the stream now called the 
Deli-tchai; and the pass called by Arrian the Amanian Gates, by 
which Darius crossed the mountains, is one that leads directly 
across the range to the head-waters of this stream, and descends. its 
valley to a place now called Bayas. 

The difficultics that remain in regard to the topography of the 
Gulf of Issus have reference to the position of the various towns on 
its shores; a subject that has been much complicated by the founda- 
tion, in later times, of the two cities of Alexandria (the modern 
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Iskenderun or Scanderoon), and Nicopolis. Besides these there were 
(in addition to Issus itself and Myriandrus, the only cities men- 
tioned by the historians of Alexander), Rhosus, noticed by Strabo 
(l. ¢.), and Baie, evidently a watering-place that grew up in Roman 
times, and the name of which is found only in the Itineraries (Itin. 
Ant. p. 146, Itin. Hier. p. 580). Hence it is almost impossible to 
identify the various ruins which are scattered around the shores 
of this beautiful bay. But their exact determination is of little 
importance in connection with our immediate subject. 


NOTE D, p. 415. 


MARCH TO THE ORACLE OF AMMON. 


Strabo justly remarks that this was probably the origin of the 
tales which were related, of the army being guided by two serpents, 
or according to another account, by two ravens, when they became 
bewildered in the desert (Arrian, Anab. iii. 3,§ 8; Q. Curt. iv. 
7, § 15; Diodor. xvii. 49; Strabo, xvii. pp. 818, 814). The story 
that the army was only saved from destruction by the sudden and 
most unusual occurrence of a storm of rain, when their provision of 
water had entirely failed them, after only four days’ march, is 
wholly at variance with the foresight and care uniformly displayed 
by Alexander in.such matters ; nor is rain a very unusual circum- 
stance in this country in the winter. It appears indeed that there 
are no wells on the direct line from the sea-coast to the Oasis: 
but a sufficient supply of water for the whole journey is carried 
without difficulty at the present day, by caravans, and Alexander 
could unquestionably have done the same (Browne’s Travels, p. 
16; Rennell, Geogr. of Herodot. p. 580). Nor could there be any 
want of native guides to a locality which, as we have seen, was 
frequently visited by travellers from various parts of the world, 
though Alexander was the first who conducted an army thither. 
What amount of forces he led with him we are not informed, but 
it was probably not considerable. No resistance could be anticipated 
from the peaceful and feeble Ammonians: and Alexander only 
took with him from Memphis the select corps of the Hypaspists or 
foot-guards, with the light-armed Agrianes and archers, and a 
single squadron of cavalry (Arrian, Anab. iii. 1, § 4). But it is by 
no means certain that even this force accompanied him on the 
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march to Ammonium. It may be added that the time of year was 
favourable. M. Parthey has indeed inferred from an expression of 
Appian (B. Civ. ii. 149) that the expedition took place during the hot- 
test season (Parthey, p. 164): but this is evidently a mistake, or 
rather a mere rhetorical flourish. Alexander did not enter Egypt 
till the autumn of the year B.c. 332, and quitted Memphis on his 
return to Phoenicia early the following spring. (See Clinton’s Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 154; Grote’s Greece, vol. xii. pp. 197-203.) The 
march to the oracle of Ammon must therefore have taken place in 
the heart of the winter. 

It is singular that there was a discrepancy between the con- 
temporary accounts as to the route followed by Alexander on his 
return: Aristobulus describing him as returning by the same route 
by which he had come, and Ptolemy the son of Lagus asserting 
that he had followed a more direct route to Memphis. (Arrian, 
Anab. iti. 4, § 5.) Such a difference between two of the most 
authentic and best informed historians shows us that we must be 
careful in accepting without question geographical statements con- 
cerning the operations of Alexander, even where they can be safely 
assumed to rest on contemporary testimony. 

It is worthy of notice that Q. Curtius (who, in this instance, as 
in many others, may probably have followed good authorities) 
distinctly speaks of camels accompanying the army to carry a pro- 
vision of water, though this also, according to his account, failed 
them after the fourth day. This is the only instance in which we 
find mention of camels thus employed by the Greeks in Africa. 
(Q. Curt. iv. 30, § 12.) See Chapter VIIL Note A. 


NOTE E, p. 415. 


THE OASIS OF AMMON. 


It is only in comparatively recent times that the site of the 
Oasis of Ammon has been discovered and visited by modern tra- 
vellers. The Oasis of Siwah was first seen by Browne in 1792, 
who however appears himself to have doubted whether this was 
the locality of the celebrated temple, a conclusion that was first 
established upon incontrovertible grounds by Major Rennell in his 
Geography of Herodotus (first edition), published in 1799. Mean- 
while the site had been again visited by Hornemann in 1798, and 
afterwards by Cailliaud in 1819. Since that time it has been care- 
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fully examined and repeatedly described: among others by Minutoli, 
Jomard, Bayle St. John, and Hamilton. All the information col- 
lected by these successive travellers has been brought together 
and carefully analysed by M. Parthey in his excellent memoir 
(Das Orakel und die Oase des Ammon) published in the Transac- 
tions of the Berlin Academy for 1862, and reprinted in a separate 
form, 4to, 1862. 

The greater part of these modern travellers have followed the 
more direct route from Cairo by the Fayoum, the part where the 
cultivated region of Egypt approaches most nearly to the Oasis: 
but Browne followed nearly the same line as ihat taken by Alex- 
ander, proceeding along the coast from Alexandria as far as a point 
about 20 miles short of Paretonium, from whence he struck into 
the interior. The caravan with which he travelled took thirteen 
days on the journey, seven of which lay along the sea-coast and six 
across the desert. The latter portion comprised sixty-five hours 
and a half of actual travelling, a space which could hardly be 
traversed by a force like that of Alexander in less than eight days. 

The direct distance from Siwah to the sea at Pareetonium (Marsa 
Berek) is about 140 G. miles. To accomplish this in eight days would 
require a rate of marching somewhat exceeding that of the seven 
days from Gaza to Pelusium, and the difficulties of the march to 
Ammonium were probably in reality greater. But in the one case 
Alexander had with him a comparatively small force : in the other 
he was at the head of his main army. 


NOTE F, p. 416. 


THAPSACUS. 


We have already seen that Thapsacus was at this period the 
habitual place of passage of the Euphrates, a circumstance which 
rendered it a place of great importance (see above, Chapter X. 
p. 365). It was here that the younger Cyrus crossed the river 
(Xen. Anab. i. 4, §§ 11, 17); and here also Darius crossed it on his 
advance to Issus, as well as on his retreat after the battle (Arrian, 
Anab. ii. 13, § 1; Q. Curt. iii. 7, § 1). The Persian king had, how- 
ever, taken the precaution (as was afterwards done by Alexander) 
to construct a bridge of boats across the river, notwithstanding 
which his army occupied not less than five days on the passage 
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No indication is afforded us of the route by which Alexander 
directed his march from Phæœnicia to Thapsacus; a point of some 
geographical interest. Curtius indeed tells us that he took eleven 
days on the march (undecimis castris ad Euphraten pervenit, iv. 37, 
§ 12), but without indicating the point from which they were 
reckoned; which renders the notice wholly useless. Cyrus, as we 
have seen, took twelve days on the march from Myriandrus to 
Thapsacus; but there is no reason to suppose that Alexander 
returned so far north before striking into the interior. We last 
hear of him at Tyre, and it is probable that he moved from thence 
to Damascus, which was at this time the most important city in 
Syria, and had been already reduced by Parmenio after the battle 
of Issus; and from thence through Coele-Syria by Emesa to the 
Euphrates, but the route by which he crossed the desert, and 
the point where he first struck on the Euphrates, cannot be 
determined. 

Thapsacus continued during the early period of the Selencidan 
monarchy to be the customary point at which the Euphrates was 
crossed ; hence the importance attached to it by Eratosthenes: 
It appears also from the expressions of Strabo that at this period 
the river was traversed by a bridge (meaning of course a bridge 
of boats); but in the time of the geographer this had ceased 
to be the case (he uses the expression årò @aydxov Kal? ò iy rò 
Ledypa tod Evdpdrov rò raħuóv, xvi. c. 1, § 21); and under the 
Roman Empire it sank into a place of no importance—the cus- 
tomary passage of the Euphrates having then been transferred to 
Zeugma, opposite to the modern town of Bir. Hence we find Dion 
Cassius (xl. c. 17) falling into the error of supposing that this was 
the point where Alexander himself had crossed the river. The 
paved causeways, of which the remains are still visible, leading 
down to the river on each side, probably belong to the period when 
there was the bridge of boats at this point. 


NOTE G, p. 417. 


BATTLE OF ARBELA. 


Arrian has himself pointed out the error, which appears to have 
been widely diffused in his time, of supposing the battle to bave 
been fought at Arbela, while it really took place at a distance of 
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600 stadia (60 G. miles) from that city (Arrian, Anab. v. 11, § 5). 
Gaugamela, near which it was actually fought, was, as he remarks, 
not a city, but merely a large village, and the name being strange 
and unfamiliar to Greek ears, they had preferred to call the battle 
after the more celebrated city of Arbela (Id. ib. § 6). Strabo con- 
firms this statement, and tells us, moreover, that the name of 
Gaugamela signified “the house of a camel,” the village having 
been assigned by Darius Hystaspes as the place of support for one 
of his camels that had done good service in his Scythian expedition 
(Strab. xvi. 1, $3). 

The exact site of Gaugamela has not been determined; nor can 
this be wondered at: a large village in an open plain is not likely 
to have left any permanent vestiges, and no tradition remains to 
point it out. Arrian tells us that it was situated on a small river, 
which he names Bumodus or Bumadus (the reading is uncertain), 
at a distance of 600 stadia from Arbela, but he afterwards adds— 
“or 500 according to the lowest estimate”—thus showing how 
vague was his knowledge of the actual distance. From Arbela to 
the river Lycus (the Great Zab), which was interposed between that 
city and the field of battle, is less than 20 G. miles in a direct line; 
and a further distance of 25 G. miles would carry us as far as the 
ruins of Nineveh, opposite to the modern city of Mosul on the 
Tigris. Yet there seems no doubt that the battle was really fought 
in the extensive open plain between the Tigris, the river Lycus, 
and the mountains of Gordyene. The river Bumodus affords the 
only clue to the nearer identification of the site, for the only con- 
siderable stream which traverses the plain in question is the 
Ghazir, which falls into the Zab about 20 miles above its junction 
with the Tigris; and there is little doubt that this must represent 
the Bumodus. In this case, indeed, the statement of Arrian con- 
cerning the distance of the field of battle from Arbela must be 
regarded as considerably overrated. On the other hand the posi- 
tion of the Ghazir would accord well with the statement of 
Q. Curtius that the Baumodus (or Bumelus as he writes the name) 
was 80 stadia distant from the Lycus (Q. Curt. iv. 86, § 10). 

Mr. Layard, who, as he himself remarks, must probably, in his 
ride from Nineveh to Bavian, have crossed the very spot where the 
battle was fought, adds: “ The whole of the country between the 
Makloub range and the Tigris is equally well suited to the 
operations of mighty armies, but from the scanty topographical 
details given by the historians of Alexander we are unable to 
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identify the exact place of his victory. It is curious that hitherto 
no remains or relics have been turned up by the plough, which 
would serve to mark the precise site of so great a battle as that of 
Arbela ” (Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. 208). 

Since the above remarks were written, the ground has been 
accurately surveyed by an engineer, M. Cernik, but his observations 
(which are published in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Ergänzungsheft, 
No. 45) do not throw much additional light upon the subject; for 
the reasons already stated. It is clear from his map that the open 
undulating plateau which extends from the river Ghazir westwards 
to the Tigris, and in the centre of which is situated the modern 
village of Kermelis, was the scene of the great battle, but beyond 
this we cannot go. The distances given by him from Arbela by 
the direct road to Mosul are : from Erbil to Senieh, where it crosses 
the Zab, 30 kilometres; thence to Kermelis, 18 kilometres, and 
from Kermelis to Mosul, 25. The actual distance from the scene 
of action to Arbela could not therefore have exceeded 48 kilometres, 
or about 30 English miles, instead of the 600 stadia (60 G. miles) 
stated by Arrian. 

Another question of interest in connection with the battle, 
which has hitherto received but little attention, is that of the place 
where Alexander crossed the Tigris. On this point our ancient 
authorities give us no direct information; but we learn from 
Arrian that after crossing the river by fording it, he marched for 
four days through the plain of Aturia (Assyria) with the Gordyæan 
mountains on his left hand (Arrian, iii. 7. § 7), and it was only on 
the fourth day that his scouts brought him word that he was 
approaching the great army of Darius. This statement seems 
utterly at variance with the view, adopted by Mr. Grote as well as 
by other writers, that he crossed the Tigris at Mosul, almost directly 
opposite to the field of battle, from which it could not have been 
more than 20 miles distant. On the other hand Droysen, who 
carries him up the river as far as Jezireh-ibn-Omar (Bezabde), 
appears to err at least as much in the opposite direction; that 
place being not less than 85 G. miles above Mosul, and more than 
100 from the scene of action. Colonel Chesney supposes him to 
have crossed at a place called Eski Mosul, about 25 miles above tbe 
present town of that name; and this seems the most probable 
suggestion. It appears that the Tigris is fordable at many points 
above Mosul, though not without difficulty; and the description 
given by Quintus Curtius of the difficulties encountered by Aiex- 
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ander and his army in crossing the river, is probably but little 
exaggerated (Q. Curt. ix. 37, 38). 


NOTE H, p. 417. 


RETREAT OF DARIUS TO ECBATANA. 


The route taken by Darius in his flight from the field of Arbela 
to Ecbatana was probably that which enters the mountain chain of 
Mount Zagros near Rowandiz, and crosses the pass of Keli-Shin to 
Sidek and Ushnei. This ronte, which was first explored by Major 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, and is described by him in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society (vol. x. p. 20-24), appears to have been 
in all ages a frequented passage from the plains of Assyria to the 
high table-land of Media: and would be a natural line of retreat 
for Darius, in order to secure his own safety by placing the defiles 
of Mount Zagros between him and the victorious Alexander. It is 
indeed expressly mentioned by Arrian that it was a route not easily 
practicable for a large army (7 5& érè Mydias eydy otpareduare odk 
eUropos. Anab. iii. 16. $ 2). This object once attaincd, and having 
reached the highlands of Media, he could easily turn off to the right 
to Ecbatana. In doing so he would gain the additional advantage 
of securing the only remaining royal city which he could hope to 
preserve from the hands of the conqueror. The suggestion of Sir 
H. R. that by following this pass he retreated in the first instance 
to the (supposed) northern Ecbatana (at Takhti-Suleiman), and 
afterwards removed from thence to the well-known city of Media, 
where we distinctly find him stationed when Alexander 1esumed 
operations against him, is one of those gratuitous, though ingenious, 
conjectures by which that author has sought to prop up his theory 
of the existence of two Ecbatanas. (See Chapter VII. Note E.) 


NOTE I, p. 418. 
PASSES BETWEEN SUSA AND PERSEPOLIS. 


The exact line of route followed by Alexander on the march from 
Susa to Persepolis is difficult to determine. The geography of 
these rugged mountain tracts is still but imperfectly known, and 
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the natural difficulties of the country are such that almost every 
line of route presents narrow defiles and passes resembling those 
described by the historians of Alexander. It appears to result 
clearly from the account of Arrian, when compared with those of 
Q. Curtius and Diodorus, that there were two separate passes, the 
one leading into the territory of the Uxian mountaineers, the other 
from thence into the valley of the Araxes and the plain of Perse- 
polis, and that between them there intervened a space of five days’ 
march. It was the second of these to which Arrian gives the name 
of “ the Persian Gates” (Pyle Persidis), while they are termed by 
Curtius and Diodorus “the Susian Gates” (Pyle Susiane). Both 
names clearly indicate that the line of route was one of ordinary 
communication between Susa and Versis, and Arrian incidentally 
notices the existence of a road practicable for wheel carriages 
(épagirés). But this road led at each point through a narrow 
gorge which was closed by artificial fortifications, and oceupied by a 
hostile force. In both cases, Alexander succeeded in turning the 
defile, and sending round a light body of troops, which fell upon 
the defenders from the heights above: and thus made himself 
master of the passes, which he would have been unable to force by 
a direct attack. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 17,18; Q. Curt. v.3-5; Diodor. 
xvii. 67, 68.) 

The passes in question have been but little explored in recent 
times, almost all modern travellers having proceeded from Bushire 
direct to Shiraz. But in 1810 Colonel Monteith and Macdonald 
Kinncir followed a route from the ruins of Susa to Shiraz, which 
must nearly, if not quite, coincide with that taken by Alexander. 
(See Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, 4to. 1813, 
pp. 72-74; and a Memoir by General Monteith in the Journal of 
Geogr. Society, vol. xxvii. pp. 108-119.) The most formidable 
passes which they traversed were one between the valley of Basht 
and a rock fortress called Kalah Sufid, which would seem to cor- 
respond well with the pass through the land of the Uxians, with 
which it is identified by Colonel Monteith: and one called the 
Kotul Sucreab, but a few miles above it. But it seems impossible 
to accept this last as representing the Persian Gates, which were 
separated from the other pass by a considerable interval, and would 
seem to have been situated at only a short distance from Persepolis. 
It was apparentiy immediately after passing through them that 
Alexander descended to the river called by Diodorus and Curtius 
the Araxes, which is certainly the same as the stream now called 
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the Bundamir, which is crossed in proceeding from Shiraz to 
Persepolis, and is a rapid and formidable stream. 

The narrative of Arrian is unfortunately very far from clear: 
probably from his having himself but an imperfect idea of the 
localities: while those of Q. Curtius and Diodorus are evidently 
derived from a different authority, and it appears impossible to 
reconcile the two. But in this instance, as in many others, we feel 
strongly the disadvantage of being unable to consult the original 
and contemporary authorities. Had we possessed the original 
narratives of Ptelemy and Aristobulus, there is little doubt that 
we should have found in them local details which would have 
enabled us to decide the question. But a careful examination of 
the localities, with especial reference to it, might still throw much 
light on the subject. 


NOTE K, p. 418. 


THE PYLÆ CASPLA. 


The Caspian Gates, or Pyle Caspie, obtained, partly in conse- 
quence of the prominent position which they assumed on this 
occasion, a great celebrity among Greek geographers, and hold an 
important place in the geographical discussions of Eratosthenes. 
Though little known or noticed in modern times, they really con- 
stitute a pass of considerable importance, through which must 
always have lain the line of direct communication from Hamadan 
and the western provinces of the Persian Empire with Parthia, 
Bactria, and Ariana. The pass in question lies, not through the 
main ridge of Mount Elburz, which here separates the plains of 
Persia from the basin of the Caspian Sea, but through a lateral 
range or spur of those mountains, which strikes off to the south, 
~ where it terminates in the great salt desert of Khorasan: and the 
importance of the passage arises from the difficulty of turning or 
rounding it by passing through the desert. Hence it is still tra- 
versed by the most frequented route from Teheran to Meshed and 
Herat. The identity of this pass with the one now known as the 
Sirdar Pass, between Veramin and Kishlak in Khowar, has been 
fully established by modern travellers, and thus one of the most 
important points in the geography of Central Asia clearly fixed. 
(See Morier’s Second Journey in Persia, pp. 363; Frasers Khorasan, 
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p- 291-293, where the whole subject is fully discussed: also Müt- 
zell’s Notes to Q. Curtius, v. 35, $ 1.) Sir A. Burnes fell into the 
error of identifying the Pyle Caspie with the pass now called that 
of Gadook, which is one of those leading across the chain of Elburz 
into Mazanderan (Travels to Bokhara, vol. ii. p. 180), and he has 
been followed in this mistake by Wilson (Ariana, p. 171). Its 
identity with the pass of Sirdar was clearly pointed out by Rennell 
(Geography of Herodotus, p. 174 note). The descriptions of modern 
travellers agree almost exactly with that given by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. vi. c. 14, § 43), which he must have derived from the historians- 
or geographers of Alexander. No details are given by Arrian. 

The city of Rhage, where Alexander halted in pursuit of Darius, 
was situated (according to Arrian) at the distance of one day's 
march from the entrance of the Caspian Gates. The site is 
generally supposed to be represented by the ruins of a large and 
important city, at a spot still called Rhei or Rey, about 5 miles 
S.E. of Teheran. Sir H. Rawlinson indeed would transfer it to 
Veramin, much nearer the pass: but though the distance of Rhagee 
from the entrance of the passes, which is given by Morier at ten 
farsangs (about 30 miles) exceeds any ordinary rate of marching, 
Arrian himself expressly terms it a very long or forced march (6ddv 
pepas pias, eavvovte ws "AAEavdpos ys, iii. 20, § 2): and Veramin 
is certainly too near the entrance. Moreover the ruins at Rhey 
are apparently too extensive and important to belong to any other 
city than Rhagze, which is described as having been in ancient times 
the second city of Media. 

It is worthy of remark that Alexander, while pursuing Darius 
by forced marches from Ecbatana, did not arrive at Rhage till the 
eleventh day. According to Sir H. Rawlinson (Journ. Geogr. Soc. 
vol. x. p. 188) it is reckoned at the present day only nine stages 
or days’ journeys (Menzils) from Veramin to Hamadan; but as the 
distance, as measured on the map by the direct route, is nearly 
180 G. miles, these cannot be taken as ordinary days’ marches. 
From Rhagæ onwards his pursuit became exceptionally rapid, 
and cannot be measured by any ordinary rate. 

Colonel Chesney estimates the distance from Hamadan to Rhagee 
at 250 miles (vol. ii. p. 03), but this must probably refer to the 
more circuitous route by way of Kasbin, which is the one usually 
frequented ; and would certainly have been the one followed by an 
army, except under the pecnliar circumstances of the march of 
Alexander, 
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NOTE L, p. 419. 


HECATOMPYLUS. 


We are indebted to Quintus Curtius and Diodorus for indicating 
Hecatompylus as the place where Alexander made this prolonged 
halt (Curt. vi. 6, § 15; Diodor. xvii. 75). The name is not men- 
tioned by Arrian. The-site of the city, though undoubtedly one of 
considerable importance, has unfortunately not been determined ; 
it was clearly situated south of the mountain chain which forms 
the prolongation of Mt. Elburz, on the line of road leading from 
the Caspian Gates towards Meshed and Herat; but the two state- 
ments which have been transmitted to us concerning its distance 
from the former pass are widely divergent. Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, places Hecatompylus at 1960 stadia 
(196 G. miles) from the Gates; while Pliny, who cites the itine- 
rary given by Diognetus and Baton, makes the distance only 133 
Roman, or about 106 geographical miles. Hence the site has been 
fixed by some modern writers in the neighbourhood of Damghan; 
by others, including Professor Wilson (Ariana, p. 171) in that of 
Jah Jerm. This last position however would seem to carry us 
too far from the passes of Mt. Elburz, through which Alexander 
subsequently descended into Hyrcania. We learn from Polybius 
(x. 28) that Hecatompylus was situated at the point of junction 
of several roads leading across passes in different directions; it 
was by one of these (probably the same taken by Alexander) that 
Antiochus III. descended from thence into the plains of Hyrcania. 
These conditions would lead us to place it in the neighbourhood of 
Damghan, from whence a frequented pass leads direct to Astrabad 
and the shores of the Caspian. Other passes however communicate 
directly with Shahrood and Bostan, and Hecatompylus might 
therefore with equal plausibility be placed in the neighbourhood 
of those cities. Indeed according to M. Ferrier the latter position 
agrees much better with the account of Polybius than that of 
Damghan (Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 69). No ancient remains 
have been discovered in any of these localities to assist us in 
determining the site. 
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NOTE M, p. 420. 


ZADTACANRTA. 


The position of Zadracarta, the chief city of Hyrcania, is as 
uncertain as that of Hecatompylns; and the topography of this 
part of Alexander's operations is altogether incapable of being 
determined in detail with any certainty. This part of the chain 
of Mt. Elburz is traversed by several passes, all of them present- 
ing considerable difficulties, and all clothed (on their northern 
slopes towards the Caspian) with the dense forests, which are 
described by Q. Curtius as characteristic of the defile traversed by 
Alexander. 

It is probable that Zadracarta is the same place that is called 
by Strabo Carta (Kápra, xi. 7, p. 508), bnt that author furnishes us 
no clue to its position. ‘The supposition that it is identical with 
the ‘Ypxavia pyrpóroňis of Ptolemy (vi. 9, § 7) is a mere conjecture. 
Q. Curtius indeed uses the term “urbem Hyrcanie” to designate 
the city, which is evidently the same as Arrian calls Zadracarta: 
but the words are probably meant to convey only the same 
meaning as those of Arrian where he calls it tiv peyiorny tów Tis 
‘Ypxavias. Strabo on the other hand calls the capital of Hyrcania 
(75 Baotdrctov) Tape (xi. 7, p. 508); and Polybius, who must pro- 
bably have had good materials at command, gives it the (Greek) 
name of Syrinx (Súpıyé, Polyb. x. 31). There is certainly no 
reason to assume that these different appellations all refer to the 
same city. 

It is to be observed that our existing MSS. of Arrian write the 
name in one place (iii. 23, $ 6) Zadracarta, in another (iii. 25, $ 1) 
Zeudracarta, but there seems no doubt that the same place is 
meant in both passages. (See the notes of Schmieder and Kriger 
on Arrian, U. cc. and that of Miitzell on Q. Curtius, vi. 18, § 22.) 
Droysen on the contrary maintains the two to be distinct, and 
supposes Alexander to have followed a pass which descends upon 
Sari in Mazanderan ; and to have thence continued his march (after 
the expedition against the Mardi) to the capital of Hyrcania. It 
seems probable at all events that the latter (where Alexander 
halted before resuming his march into Bactria) was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Astrabad, not far from the south-eastern angle 
of the Caspian ; but the exact site cannot be determined. 
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NOTE N, p. 422. 
ESTIMATED DISTANCES. 


Sir H. Rawlinson observes in his able memoir on the site of 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana: “ In illustrating the geography of the 
ancients we must pay particular attention to the rough estimates 
of distance which are calculated in stages or days’ journeys. These 
stages, which answer to the Menzil of the present day, cannot be 
verified by their assimilation to any uniform distance, either along 
the road or upon the map; local causes will arise to lengthen or 
shorten them according to the character of the country which they 
traverse; and the only means of illustration is thus to compare the 
ancient estimate with the Menzils of the present day.” (Journ, 
Geogr. Soc. vol. x. p. 187.) In like manner the itineraries of Ibn 
Haukil (an Arabian geographer of the 10th century), which are a 
valuable assistance for comparison with Alexander’s marches, are 
computed always in Menzils or Merhileh, terms which (as his trans- 
lator observes) “are employed indifferently by Mohammedans, to 
signify the halting-place after a day’s journey, and thence denote 
the distance travelled in a day, which is a somewhat indefinite 
scale.” (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 174.) They thus correspond exactly 
to the use of the ora$uot by Xenophon in describing the march of 
Cyrus. But as Professor Wilson observes “the term Merhileh 
often alternates in Ibn Haukil with stages of three farsangs, or 
from 12 to 16 miles, and it probably intends something of the 
same space.” 


NOTE O, p. 423. 
SUPPOSED MEASUREMENTS OF ALEXANDER'S ROUTE. 


Pliny has indeed preserved to us an itinerary of the distances 
from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of India, following on the 
track of Alexander, which he derived from two writers named 
Diognetus and Beton, whom he calls “itinerum ejus (Alexandri) 
mensores ” (H. N. vi. 17, § 61); and one of these authors Becton, is 
also quoted by Atheneus (x. p. 442 b.), who terms him 6 ’Adc£avdpou 
Bynparorys. From these expressions it has been inferred by many 
modern writers that Alexander was accompanied by regular 
surveyors, and that the distances cited were actually measured. But 
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of this there is no kind of proof. The work of the writers in 
question was termed Srabpoi rijs Aňeéávðpov mropeías; a title which 
would indeed seem to indicate that it was a regular itinerary 
like the Sra6moti IHapôhıxo of Isidorus; but that it was not a mere 
Itinerary—such as we are familiar with in Roman and later times 
—is clearly shown by the few fragments still extant, which (except 
that already cited from Pliny) contain statements relative to the 
natural productions or inhabitants of the countries visited, such as 
would be found in any ordinary geographical work. A similar 
treatise called Srafpoi Asias was written by a certain Amyntas,— 
of whom nothing is known but his name—and is rather more 
frequently referred to, but the references are all to passages of a 
similar description. (See the fragments of the three writers col- 
lected by C. Miller in the Fragmenta Scriptorum de Rebus Alexandri 
Magni, ed. Didot, pp. 134-137.) Strabo probably refers to one or 
other of these writers under the title of of ’Actatixot crabpoi 
(xv. p. 723); and it seems probable that the statements as to 
distances, which he quotes from Eratosthenes (xi. p. 514), were 
based on the same authority. But admitting that the works in 
question were distinct geographical treatises upon the campaigns of 
Alexander, as distinguished from the historical works of Aristo- 
bulus, Ptolemy, and others, and that as such the anthors would 
naturally give more attention to the number of days’ marches 
(craOyot) and to the estimate of distances from one halting-place 
to another, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that they 
possessed or employed any means of measurement beyond what 
were commonly used in the Hast in all ages, the character of 
which has been considered in the text. The vagueness in the use 
of the terms scheni, or parasangs, by the Orientals is repeatedly 
referred to both by Greek and Roman writers; and even had such 
estimates been preserved by the writers in question, they would 
have been very far removed from the results of actual measure- 
ment. Such an itinerary of the campaigns of Alexander as Xeno- 
phon has given us of the Anabasis and retreat of the Ten Thousand 
would be a most valuable addition to our knowledge; but we 
have seen abundant proof how imperfect even such a record 
must be. 

Tt is true that Pliny, in quoting the statements of Diognetus and 
Beton, gives the distances in Roman miles (into which he must 
have translated them from the Greek stadia of the original); but 
this proves nothing, for the Greek writers would naturally give 
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the results in this more definite form, after resolving the days’ 
marches, or parasangs, into stadia according to some mode of com- 
putation, which appeared to them the most plausible. This is 
exactly what is done by Xenophon in his summaries of the dis- 
tances actually traversed (Anab. ii. 2, § 6; v. 5, § 4), as well as by 
Herodotus in regard to the “royal road” from Babylon to Sardis ; 
yet it certainly adds nothing to our belief in the accuracy of their 
rougher estimates previously given. 

The itinerary given by Pliny is in any case a valuable auxiliary 
to our knowledge of the geography of Upper Asia: but there is no 
reason to attach to it any exaggerated importance. The general 
agreement of its numbers with those cited by Strabo from Eratos- 
thenes shows that they were probably both derived from the same 
source, but there is not the least hint given by the latter author 
that they had any official character, or special authority: and the 
discrepancies which he occasionally notices rather seem to imply 
the contrary. The very slight attention which the statements of 
these writers appear to have attracted in antiquity presents a 
curious contrast with the confident assertions of modern writers 
concerning them, and the admiration bestowed upon Alexander for 
the care he took to have “his marches measured,” and his domi- 
nions “surveyed” as he advanced. ‘There is in reality no evidence 
that he did anything of the kind. 

But even if the record originally preserved was more trustworthy 
than we have reason to believe, we are told by Pliny himself 
that the numbers varied in different copies (“in quibusdam exem- 
plaribus diversi numeri reperiuntur ”), while the same thing occurs 
in this passage, even more glaringly than usual, in our own 
manuscripts of Pliny. 


NOTE P, p. 424. 
RATE OF TRAVELLING ON DROMEDARIES. 


On this occasion we are told that the messengers sent with the 
death-warrant of Parmenio, who was then at Ecbatana, took the direct 
road across the desert to that place, and being mounted on drome- 
daries (Spopddes káunàor) accomplished the distance in eleven days, 
though it required not less than 30 or 40 days by the ordinary 
route, and at the usual rate of travelling (Strabo, xv. 2, p. 724; 
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Q. Curt. vii. 2, § 18). Of course under these circumstances we 
should expect an extraordinary rate of speed: but still the time 
allowed is surprisingly small. At the present day, according to 
Major Pottinger (Beloochistan, p. 229) couriers—of course on drome- 
daries—take eighteen days to traverse the desert from Kerman to 
Herat: though this distance is little more than 400 G. miles, as 
measured on the map, while that from Furrah to Hamadan con- 
siderably exceeds 700 miles. 

On the other hand, the time allowed for ordinary travelling 
appears also very short. The only route more direct than the 
circuitous one followed by Alexander himself through Meshed 
and Herat, is that across the desert by Yezd: but, according to 
Pottinger, it is 40 days’ journey for laden camels by this direct 
route, from Yezd to Furrah (see his map). But from Yezd to 
Tspahan is a distance of 185 G. miles in a direct line; and thence 
to Hamadan nearly 240 more. 

It may here be remarked that no mention occurs in any ancient 
author of a city on the site of Yezd, though it would appear probable 
that that fertile oasis in the midst of surrounding deserts, must 
always have derived some importance from its position. It was 
not till the middle ages that we hear of its attaining to commercial 
prosperity and consideration. 


NOTE Q, p. 424. 


THE INDIAN CAUCASUS. 


The name of Caucasus, given by the Greeks to these mountains, 
which has been perpetuated down to our own days—for the name 
of Hindoo Koosh, by which they are still known, is nothing more 
than a corruption of “the Indian Caucasus”—appears to have 
been originally a mere popular appellation, applied in the first 
instance by the Macedonian officers to the stupendous range of 
mountains north of the valley of Cabul. The real Caucasus was 
the most lofty range of mountains known to the Greeks before this 
time, and they were generally regarded as the highest mountains 
in the world (Herodot. i. 203; Æschyl. Prom. v. 719). Hence when 
the army of Alexander came in sight of the vast mountain barrier 
that rose before them, as they advanced northward from Arachosia, 
they seem to have at once concluded that this could be no other 
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than the Caucasus, just as they assumed the Jaxartes to be the 
Tanais. The attempts of systematic geographers to connect the 
two, and show that they really formed a part of the same mountain 
system, were evidently an afterthought, similar to the theory more 
generally adopted, which regarded these eastern mountain chains 
as a prolongation of Mount Taurus. 

The idea may have been further encouraged (as suggested by 
Strabo, xi. pp. 505, 506; xv. p. 688) out of flattery for Alexander, 
as wishing to represent him as having surmounted with his army 
the far-famed heights of the Caucasus. 

The fable which fastened on a cavern near the pass, as that 
where Prometheus had been confined (Strabo, xv. p. 688) is a 
striking instance of the readiness of the popular mind to give a 
local habitation to such current mythological tales. It is repeated 
by Q. Curtius, Diodorus, and the later geographers. 

Strabo expressly tells us that the Macedonians gave the name of 
Caucasus to the whole range of mountains extending onwards 
(i.e. eastwards) from the land of the Arians: but that they were 
known to the barbarians by various appellations, as Paropamisus, 
Emoda, Imaiim, and others, applied to different portions of the 
chain (Strab. xi. p. 511; xv. p. 689). Of these the name of Paro- 
pamisus, which continued to be applied specially to the great chain 
north of the valley of Cabul (to which the name of Hindoo Koosh 
is more particularly confined by the most recent geographers), is 
considered by Lassen, Prof. Wilson, and others to be connected 
with the Sanscrit “ Nishadha;” and that the form Paropanisus, 
preserved by Ptolemy, would therefore be the more correct. 

The term Paropamisade, applied by the Greeks to all the tribes 
on the south side of the mountains, in the valley of the Cophen 
and its tributaries, was probably a collective geographical name 
adopted for the sake of convenience, rather than a true ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE R, p. 425. 


ARTACOANA AND ALEXANDRIA IN ARIIS, 


This point has been very fully discussed by Prof. Wilson (Ariana, 
p. 151-52), who arrives at the conclusion that Alexandria in Aria 
was the same place as was previously called Artacoana, and that it 
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occupied the site of the modern Herat. There appears to me 
strong evidence in favour of placing Alexandria on the same spot 
with Herat, or at least in its immediate vicinity, but the argu- 
ments for identifying it with Artacoana (the capital of the province 
when Alexander invaded it) are much less conclusive. Strabo, 
Isidore of Charax, and Ptolemy all distinguish Artacoana from 
Alexandria, regarding the former as still existing, long after the 
establishment of the Greek city (Strabo, xi. 10, p. 516; Isidor. 
Stathm. Parth. § 15; Ptolem. Geogr. vi. 17, § 6). Whether the 
last was a new foundation, or only a new appellation given to 
a previously existing city, we have no information: nor do we 
know whether the name dated from Alexander’s own time, or from 
one of his successors. No mention is made of it by any of his 
extant historians, and if, therefore, we suppose it to be distinct 
from Artacoana, there is no clue to the position of the latter city 
with respect to Herat. 

Susia, on the frontiers of Aria, towards Parthia, where Alexander 
first met the satrap Satibarzanes, has been placed by Wilson at 
Zuzan, about 60 miles west of Herat: but this seems to have lain 
quite out of the line of march of Alegander; and as there seems 
no doubt that the province of Aria comprised the whole of the 
fertile tract extending from Herat to Mashed, it would more 
naturally be sought in the neighbourhood of the latter city. 
Arrian clearly represents Alexander as having advanced some 
distance from thence on his route towards Bactria, when he was 
suddenly recalled by the news of the defection of Satibarzanes, 
and turned at once upon Artacoana. Dr. Thirlwall suggests Tus or 
Tous, the ruins of which still remain about 17 miles N.W. of 
Meshed, as the site of Susia, and this (which is adopted also by 
M. Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, p. 166) seems the most probable 
supposition. 


NOTE S, p. 425. 


ROUTES FROM HERAT INTO BACTRIA. 


At the present day there are three routes leading from Herat 
into Bactria: one, the direct line through the mountains forming 
the continuation of the Paropamisus and by Murghab and Maimana 
to Balkh (Bactra): another through the country of the Hazaras 
and the southern ranges of the Paropamisus to Cabul and the 
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foot of the direct passes across the Hindoo Koosh: this appears 
to be the route indicated by Strabo (xv. 2, § 8: 4 pèv èrm ideas 
dia THs Bakrpiavĝs kal THs vrepBdcews roð dpovs «is "Optécrava èr 
tiv ék Baxrpav tpiodoy, Aris eotiv èv tois Tlaporapsoddais), but has 
not been described in detail or traversed by any modern traveller, 
though said to be practicable (see Wilson, Ariana, p. 173, and 
Macartney in Appendix to Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 393). Ac- 
cording to M, Ferrier it is rendered impossible for Europeans at the 
present day on account of the lawless and dangerous character of 
the Hazara tribes who occupy this part of the mountains: other- 
wise it would afford a short and practicable route direct from Herat 
to Cabul (Ferriers Caravan Journeys, p. 221). But according to 
the information obtained by Lieut. Conolly in 1830, this line of 
route is “very difficnlt, leading continually over high and steep 
mountains,” and though passed occasionally by parties of horsemen, 
would be wholly impassable to a modern army (Conolly’s Journey, 
vol. ii. p. 42). The third is that taken by Alexander, turning off 
to the south to Prophthasia, and thence through Candahar to Cabul, 
and the same passes. Before Alexander was called off by the 
reported treachery of Satibarzanes he was apparently intending to 
march directly into Bactria, and may therefore have been about to 
proceed by the first of these routes. Strabo, quoting from Eratos- 
thenes (xi. § 48) gives the distance from Alexandria in Ariis to 
Bactra at 3870 stadia (887 G. miles), which can only refer to the 
direct route. This was therefore known and frequented in the 
days of Eratosthenes: as would naturally have been the case after 
the establishment of permanent Greek settlements in Bactria. But 
even in the days of Alexander it appears to have been a well-known 
and recognised line of route by which he was about to proceed 
from Susia (in the neighbourhood of Meshed) to Bactria. ‘The 
natural difficulties presented by this route appear to be incon- 
siderable (see Ferriers Caravan Journeys, chaps. 14, 15). The 
chief obstacles he encountered were from the jealousy and trea- 
cherous disposition of native chiefs. Alexander had probably 
advanced as far as the valley of the Murghab, when the news of 
the defection of Satibarzanes led him to turn abruptly south to the 
neighbourhood of Herat. But the supposition that the point which 
he had thus reached was the same as was afterwards marked by 
the foundation of a city, named after him Alexandria, is wholly 
without authority. 
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NOTE T, p. 425. 
PROPHTHASIA. 


This identification rests on tolerably satisfactory grounds. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Phra, which is described by Isidore 
of Charax, as the largest town in the district immediately north of 
Drangiana, is the same name with the modern Furrah, and we are 
distinctly told by Stephanus of Byzantium, on the authority of the 
historian Charax, that Phrada was the name of the city which 
was called by Alexander Prophthasia. (Isidor. § 16; Steph. Byz. 
s. v. Ppdda.) It is true that the distance given by Eratosthenes 
(ap. Strab. xi. p. 514) of 1600 stadia from Alexandria in Aria to 
Prophthasia considerably exceeds the actual distance from Herat 
to Furrah : but he himself adds that others gave it as only 1500 
stadia. Prof. Wilson was led by this discrepancy to identify 
Prophthasia with the ruins of a city called Peshawarun, near the 
shores of the shailow lake which occupies the north of Seistan, about 
70 miles south of Furrah. These ruins were first discovered by 
Captain Christie, but it appears from the observations of recent 
travellers, that they are not of ancient date. (Bellew’s Journey, 
p. 245.) Similar ruins are scattered through the whole of Seistan, 
which is a district of great fertility, though of limited extent, and 
appears to have at one time supported a large population. The 
capital at the time of the Arab conquest in a.p. 652 still retained 
the ancient name of Zaranj, which obviously represents the 
Drangiana of the Greeks, or Zarangiana as Isidore writes the 
word. It was situated between the Helmund and the lake, near 
the ruins of the later city of Jellalabad. But there is no evidence 
from ancient writers of the existence of a city on this site, to which 
the capital was removed according to Arab tradition shortly before 
the Mahometan conquest. Seistan has of late years been repeatedly 
visited by modern travellers, but it is still imperfectly known. 
The results of recent explorations have been brought together by 
Sir H. Rawlinson in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xliii, 
p. 272. l 


NOTE U, p. 426. 


INDIAN TRIBES WEST OF THE INDUS. 


Itis a point of some ethnographical interest that Alexander is 
described as encountering in this part of his advance, from Can- 
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dahar to Cabul, tribes who are designated as “Indians” (rév 
‘Ivddv robs mposyøpovs ’Apaxwros. Arrian, iii. 28.) This confirms 
the traditions of the Hindoos themselves, that at this period tribes 
of true Indian origin occupied the valleys of the Paropamisus, and 
a considerable extent of country west of the Indus, from which 
they were gradually driven out by the pressure of invading tribes 
from the north. (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 125; Cunningham, pp. 125, 183.) 
The Gandarians also, who occupied a part of the territory to the 
west of the Indus (see note to Herodotus, chap. VII. p. 288), were 
clearly an Indian tribe. Their name is, however, not found in the 
historians of Alexander. It may not be useless to observe that the 
resemblance to that of Candahar is purely accidental, the latter, 
which is that of the city, not of a people, being probably a corrup- 
tion of Alexandria. 


NOTE V, p. 426. 


CLIMATE OF ARACHOSIA. 


The great hardships and sufferings endured by the army of 
Alexander in this part of their march became a favourite topic of 
exaggerated declamation with the rhetorical writers of later days, 
and sometimes led to the misconception that they must have 
occurred during the actual passage of the Hindoo Koosh. The 
route from Candahar by Ghizni to Cabul presents indeed no serious 
difficulty to the advance of an army during the greater part of 
the year: but in winter the cold is intense, and the snow is such 
as fully to justify the Greek historians in their accounts. Accord- 
ing to Elphinstone : “In proceeding east from Candahar, the cold 
of the winter increases at every stage. . . . Even at Kelat-i-Ghilzi 
snow falls often and lies long, and the Turnuk is often frozen so 
as to bear a man... . Ascending the valley of the Turnuk, we 
at last reach the level of Ghizni, which is generally mentioned as 
the coldest part of the plain country in the Caubul dominions. 
The cold of Ghizni is spoken of as excessive, even by the inhabit- 
ants of the cold countries in its neighbourhood. For the greater 
part of the winter the inhabitants sab kom quit their houses; and 
even in the city of Ghizni the snow has been known to lie “dew 
for some time after the vernal equinox. Traditions prevail of the 
city having been twice destroyed by falls of snow, in which all 
the TTR were buried.” Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. i. p. 182. 
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The city of Ghizni, in fact, is situated at a height of not less 
than 7730 feet above the level of the sea, while the pass between 
that and Cabul rises to 8700 feet. 

Lieut. Conolly also speaks of the road from Candahar to Cabul 
as practically closed to travellers in the winter, on account of the 
depth of the snow-drifts, and the severity of the cold. (Conolly’s 
Journey, vol. ii. p. 44.) 


NOTE X, p. 427. 


SITE OF ALEXANDRIA AD CAUCASUM. 


Professor Wilson, (writing in 1841) remarks that the exact site 
of Alexandria ad Caucasum is “ exceedingly difficult to determine, 
though it is not possible now to stray so widely from the spot, as 
geographers of the first merit deviated some few years ago, in fixing 
it at Ghizni or Candahar.” (Ariana, p. 179.) Other writers, in- 
cluding Sir A. Burnes, were disposed to place it at Bamian, but this 
is wholly irreconcilable with the statement of Pliny concerning the 
distance from Ortospana (assuming that to be rightly placed at 
Cabul), and is moreover at variance with the explicit statement of 
Arrian (confirmed as it is by the nature of the case) that Alexander 
halted at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, waiting till spring before he 
undertook the passage of that great mountain-chain, Now Bamian 
is situated in the midst of the mountains, after crossing the main 
1idge of the Hindoo Koosh (Burnes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 163), where 
there could be no reason for making any halt of long duration. 
The plain or broad valley of Koh Daman on the contrary is a very 
rich and fertile district, of the beauty of which travellers speak in 
terms of great admiration, and extending up to the very foot of the 
great mountain barrier of the Hindoo Koosh. Such asite would be 
admirably adapted for the foundation of a permanent settlement ; 
and in this valley, near the modern village of Charikar, are found 
ruins indicating the former existence of an important city. ‘These 
ruins, which were first discovered by Mr. Masson, are regarded by 
Prof. Wilson as those of Alexandria ad Caucasum, and the same 
view has been adopted by M. Vivien de St. Martin, who has since 
investigated the subject with much care, as well as by Gen. Cnn- 
ningham. The choice must be considered as lying between this 
spot and Beghram, about seven miles to the east of it, where a 
multitude of cvins and other ancient relics have also been found, 
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indicating beyond a doubt the site of an ancient city. The distance 
between Charikar and Cabul is indeed considerably less than that 
indicated by Pliny; but its position on the direct route to the 
passes which lead by the valleys of Ghorbund across the central 
range is a strong argument in its favour. At the present day 
“ the caravans that proceed from Cabul across the Hindoo Koosh to 
Khulm (in the valley of the Oxus), pass through Charikar, a long 
straggling village, near the fvot of the Koosh.” (Vigne’s Visit to 
Ghuzni, Kabul, £c., p. 215.) 

The position of Beghram is decidedly less favourable, and the 
abundance of ancient remains there may be explained by supposing 
that locality to have been the site of Nicæa, a city which must have 
been founded by Alexander about the same time with Alexandria, 
as we find it mentioned as already in existence at the time of his 
return from Bactria. (Arrian, iv. 22, § 6.)! 

The argument derived by Gen. Cunningham, as well as by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, from the proximity of a village named 
Houpian or Opian, which they regard as directly derived from the 
ancient appellation of ’Omavy, is undoubtedly entitled to some 
weight, though by no means so conclusive, as it is considered by 
the latter author. The name of ’OQmavy is found only in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, who in hisenumeration of the different cities which 
bore the appellation of Alexandria, mentions one êv r Qmiav Kare. 
tiv ‘Ivouyv. The name being otherwise unknown, several of the 
editors have proposed conjectural emendations: thus Freinshemius 
would read ’Ogav7 and Salmasius ’Apiovy. But the correctness of 
the reading is confirmed by the mention of the ’Oio. as an Indian 
tribe cited by Stephanus from Hecateus (v. OQziac), and the MSS. 
vary only between ’Omovy and ’Omiavy. On the other hand, the 
supposed mention of the same name in Pliny (vi. c. 21, § 62), on 
which Gen. Cunningham lays much stress, is certainly an error, 
the reading “ Alexandriam Opianes” being a mere conjecture of 
Pintianus (derived from the passage in Stephanus), while that of 
“ Alexandri oppidum,” which is found in all the MSS. is quite 
unobjectionable, and is justly retained by the recent editors. (See 
Sillig’s edition of Pliny, J. e.) 


1 General Cunningham, however, | but whose name is found in Pliny and 
claims the site of Beghram for Car- | Ptolemy (Ancient Geogr. of India, pp. 
tana, a city not mentioned by the his- | 26-29). 
torians or geographers of Alexander, 
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Both passages of Stephanus, however, point to the name as that 
of a district or territory: hence the evidence of the modern appel- 
lation has comparatively little weight in determining the exact 
position of the city. 

(See Wilson’s Ariana, pp. 179-182; Vivien de St. Martin, Géo- 
graphie Grecque et Latine de UInde, 1858, pp. 23-26 ; Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, pp. 20-24.) 


NOTE Y, p. 428. 


PASSES OF THE HINDOO KOOSH. 


Our knowledge of these passes was derived in the first instance 
from Lieut. Wood, who states that all the three most direct. passes 
from Cabul into Turkestan lead through the plain of the Koh-Daman, 
“where diverging as they enter among the mountains at its head, 
they wind up the course of the different streams, from which the 
several passes take the names of Ghorbund, Parwan, and Panchshir.” 
(Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus, p. 118, 2nd edit. Lond. 
1870.) He himself attempted the passage of the Parwan Pass, but 
was driven back by snow storms, and compelled to take the more 
open road by Bamian. This was in the month of November: in 
the following April he recrossed the Hindoo Koosh by the Panch- 
shir Pass with comparatively little difficulty. This last is the 
route which Alexander is supposed by M. de St. Martin to have 
followed (Géogr. de [' Inde, p. 23): but when he adds “Il wy a pas 
deux routes possibles,” this positive assertion is based upon the 
assumption that Adrapsa or Drapsaca is identical with Anderab 
or Inderab at the foot of the Panchshir Pass, on the northern side 
of the great mountain chain. But this identification rests mainly 
on the supposed resemblance of name, which is certainly not close 
enough to be conclusive: and it seems more probable that Drapsaca 
-—where Alexander halted some time to recruit his troops after 
their fatigues—was situated quite in the plain or fertile valley of 
the Oxus, in the same manner as the modern town of Kunduz. 

General Cunningham has adopted the same view with M. de St. 
Martin, which appears on the whole the most probable. We learn 
that Alexander on his return from Bactria took a different and shorter 
route, descending to the same point—his newly-founded city of 
Alexandria. And this is easily explained, if we suppose him to 
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have followed the route by the Panchshir Pass in the first instance, 
and to have recrossed the mountains by the more direct route 
known as the Kushan Pass, which leads from Ghori to Kushan at 
the entrance of the Ghorbund valley. The latter route, which is 
evidently the same that is called by Lieut. Wood the Ghorbund 
Pass, is frequented by travellers and caravans, and was even suc- 
cessfully crossed in 1840 by a troop of horse artillery. It could 
therefore offer no extraordinary difficulties to an army such as 
that of Alexander. (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 
24, 25.) 

Mr. Grote inclines to the pass of Bamian, because “ it seems the 
only one among the four passes open to an army in the winter” 
(vol. xii. p. 271, note). But it is clear that the supposition of 
Alexander’s having crossed the mighty range of the Hindoo Koosh 
“towards the close of winter” (Ibid.) is not only uncalled for, but 
at variance with the distinct statements of ancient authors. Arrian 
indeed conveys no definite information upon the subject, and the 
narrative of Curtius is very confused, but Strabo, whose narrative 
of this part of Alexander’s movements derived from Aristobulus 
is remarkably distinct and clear (xv. p. 725), says that he tra- 
versed the land of the Paropamisade (i.e. from Candahar to Cabul) 
at the time of the setting of the Pleiades (rò WAeddos dvow) ie. 
the beginning of the winter: and suffered much from snow and 
hardships. He was still at the foot of the mountains on the south: 
side: but having wintered there and founded a city (d:axepdoas 
8 avroh, kai rów xrticas) he crossed the mountain range into Bactria 
(srepyxpicer eis THY Bakrpiavýv). It was not therefore a the spring 
(of B.c. 329) that he crossed the Hindoo Koosh, at which time all 
the passes are open, though still covered with snow, so that an 
army would suffer severely in crossing them, as we know in fact 
that Alexander’s army did. (See Lieut. Wood’s account of his 
passage of the Panchshir Pass in April. Journey to the Oxus, 
chap. xxiv.) It is said however that the Pass of Kushan is open 
all the year through. 


NOTE Z, p. 487. 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE HISTORIANS OF ALEXANDER. 


In all geographical inquiries and discussions of the difficulties 
that occur in attempting to trace the campaigns of Alexander, it is 
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especially important to bear in mind the different character and 
value of the authorities from which our information is derived. 
Of these Arrian, who occupies beyond all comparison the foremost 
place, though writing centuries after the events which he records, 
bases his narrative, as he himself tells us, mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon those of Aristobulus and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, both of 
whom were companions in arms of Alexander, and accompanied 
him throughout his expedition. So far therefore as his narrative 
represents these authorities, it may be received as thoroughly 
trustworthy, or at least incomparably superior in this respect to 
any other that we possess. But moreover Arrian was himself a 
man who had received a military training, who had commanded 
armies and governed provinces, and was therefore the better able 
to understand and appreciate the true merit of such authors as 
those mentioned. To this it must be added, that we learn from 
his report to the emperor Hadrian concerning the shores of the 
Euxine (commonly known as the Periplus of the Euxine Sea) as 
well as from his having prepared and published the elaborate ab- 
stract of the voyage of Nearchus, which will be examined in the next 
chapter, that Arrian had a special turn for geography, and was 
therefore disposed to pay as much attention to the geographical, as 
to the historical, statements of his original authorities. 

It is entirely in accordance with this that we find the notices 
in Strabo connected with the campaigns of Alexander (which are 
very numerous) almost always in agreement with those of Arrian. 
Strabo indeed appears to have written these portions of his work 
with that of Aristobulus constantly before him, and there is little 
doubt that many of his statements are derived from that author, 
even where he is not quoted by name. 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the three other 
extant historians of Alexander—Diodorus, Plutarch and Quintus 
Curtius. All three of these writers appear to have chiefly followed 
the authority of Clitarchus, who, though a contemporary of the 
great king, was certainly not a writer of judgment and discretion, 
and had in a great degree the turn, unfortunately so common with 
the Greeks, of converting history into a rhetorical exercise, and 
looking far more to the opportunities afforded him for the display 
of his oratorical powers than to the accuracy of his facts or the 
truth of his historical details. (See Geier, Alexandri Magni His- 
toriarum Scriptores, 8vo. Lips. 1844, pp. 154-159; Heyne, de Fonti- 
bus Diodori, p. 115.) Unfortunately the same defect is found in his 
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Roman follower Quintus Curtius. It is impossible to read his 
history through without being struck with the fact that his main 
object was evidently to imitate, and if possible rival, Livy; and 
that the style, and not truth or accuracy was what he regarded as 
the main end of history. Unfortunately his success in this respect 
was such as to secure for him in modern times a degree of popu- 
larity that has tended greatly to vitiate the prevailing notions 
concerning the history of Alexander. At the same time he has 
written with that careless indifference to geography which was so 
common among Roman writers; and though he has sometimes 
preserved to us names and details which would otherwise have 
been wanting, his geographical statements must always be received 
with caution, and are by no means implicitly to be relied on, in 
the absence of other evidence. 

The same remark apples with equal force to Diodorus. Though 
his dry and prosaic narrative presents the strongest contrast 
with the turgid eloquence of Quintus Curtius, it is almost equally 
unworthy of confidence in regard to any details whether military 
or geographical, while the close agreement between the two shows 
that they are’ unquestionably derived from the same source. But 
we have abundant evidences from other parts of the history of 
Diodorus, where we have the opportunity of comparing him with 
better authorities, of his carelessness and inaccuracy in regard to 
geographical matters. 

Nor is the case otherwise with Plutarch. If that writer has been 
justly termed the prince of biographers, the very qualities which 
entitle him to that praise are unfavourable to his value as a 
historian. To him everything is subordinate to the representa- 
tion of his hero. It is the man Alexander with whom alone he is 
concerned; not the conquest of Persia and India, still less the 
geographical details of his campaigns, that he is desirous to bring 
before his readers; and if we find at times an incidental notice of 
value in regard to these subjects, it is rather accidental than intro- 
duced with a set purpose. 


popular and well known in modern | that he was subsequent to Quintilian, 
times as Quintus Curtius should not be | who could otherwise have hardly failed 
mentioned by any ancient author, and | to notice a writer of such oratorical 
we are consequently left in the dark as | pretensions. 

to the period at which he flourished. | 


2 Tt is remarkable that a writer so | It may, however, probably be inferred 
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NOTE Aa, p. 440. 
LEGENDS CONCERNING BACCHUS AND HERCULES. 


The Greeks found, as they fancied, a confirmation of these 
legends concerning Bacchus, not only ‘1 the occurrence of names 
such as Nysa and Meron,—the resemblance of which was doubtless 
purely accidental,—but in the presence of ivy, as well as of wild 
vines, and the festive habits and bacchanalian processions of the 
natives. This account of their manners is confirmed by recent 
researches. “Ivy as faras has yet been ascertained, does not grow 
in the Cabul valley, but the grape flourishes and abounds in all the 
valleys of the Hindoo Koosh. The Kafirs, or people who dwell on 
the north of the Afghans, make wine, and old and young of both 
sexes amongst them drink it. ‘They are very fond of drinking- 
parties, and of music and dancing.” (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 193.) It 
is not improbable that these so-called Kafirs are the remains of 
the aboriginal tribes, which in the time of Alexander were more 
widely spread, and inhabited many of the valleys now occupied by 
the Afghans. Even Strabo treats all these fancied resemblances 
as pure fictions, invented for the purpose of flattering Alexander, 
and rejects the supposed expeditions of Hercules and Bacchus to 
India as wholly fabulous (xv. i. § 8, pp. 687, 688). 


NOTE Bb, p. 440. 
THE ROCK AORNUS. 


The position of the celebrated rock fortress of Aornus, which 
holds so prominent a place in the narratives of Alexander's histo- 
rians, has especially exercised the ingenuity of modern writers, 
but it cannot yet be said to be determined on satisfactory grounds. 
In fact there are so many sites in this rugged tract which suit 
with the general description of this impregnable fortress, that mere 
local resemblance has little weight, and we are so little able to 
follow the movements of Alexander through these regions that they 
afford us almost no assistance in the matter. If we can trust the 
expressions of Quintus Curtius and Diodorus, it rose immediately 
above the Indus, so that that river actually washed its base 
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Strabo (xv. p. 688), though not mentioned by Arrian. It appears 
also from Arrian’s narrative to have been situated near to (fbveyyus) 
a town called Embolima, which he describes as some distance above 
the city of Peucelaotis, in the upper valley of the Indus; a position 
which explains Strabo’s expression that it was near the sources of 
the Indus, a term by which he undoubtedly meant to designate the 
place where that river first issues from the gorges of the Himalaya. 
(See p. 449.) It seems probable therefore that the site must be 
sought in the neighbourhood of Derbend (about 50 miles above 
Attock), where the river issues out from the deep mountain gorges, 
through which its course has been confined for some time past, and 
emerges into the plains. 

According to Major Abbott, whose view has been adopted by 
M. Vivien de St. Martin, the rock Aornus is represented by a pro- 
jecting rock on the right bank of the Indus, opposite to the village 
of Torbela, about twenty miles below the gorge of Derbend ; while 
the site of Embolima is marked by the names of Amb and Balimah, 
still retained by two old castles in the neighbourhood of Derbend. 
But such resemblances of name are worth very little; and Arrian’s 
narrative would certainly lead us to suppose that Embolima was 
situated below Aornus. The name also is certainly Greek (at least 
in the form transmitted to us), and was probably applied to a 
place situated at the confluence of some other river with the 
Indus. 

The whole subject is ably discussed by Mr. Grote (History of 
Greece, vol. xii. p. 304, note), by M. Vivien de St. Martin (G¢éo- 
graphie Grecque et Latine de l'Inde, p. 40-44, and by Mr. Long in 
Smith’s Dict. of Ancient Geography, art. Aornus). 

It has been since investigated anew by General Cunningham, 
who had the great advantage of personal acquaintance with the 
localities. (See his Ancient Geography of India, pp. 58-78.) But 
the site on which he has fixed—an isolated mountain called 
Ranigat, 16 miles N. of the town of Ohind on the Indus—though 
answering in some respects well to the description of the fortress 
of Aornus (he himself admits that the resemblance is incomplete), 
is liable to the insuperable objection that it is so far from the Indus 
as to be wholly at variance with the statements of Curtius, Dio- 
dorus and Strabo, as to its proximity to that river. It is singular 
that General Cunningham does not even allude to this difficulty, 
which must be considered as couclusive against the site in question. 
The authority of either Curtius or Diodorus alone might well be 
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rejected, especially if opposed to Arrian, but that is not the case in 
this instance, while their joint statement is confirmed by that of 
Strabo, who certainly derived his information concerning the 
campaigns of Alexander in these regions from very good sources. 

In accordance with this view General Cunningham would 
identify Embolima with Ohind, a town on the right bank of the 
Indus, about 18 miles above Attock; but his reasons for so doing 
are quite inconclusive in themselves. The one conclusion must 
stand or fall with the other. 

The name Aornus is doubtless a Hellenised form of some native 
appellation—distorted so as to suit the fanciful etymology from 
à and dps, as inaccessible even to birds. It is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Wilson that this was merely the Sanscrit term Awara or 
Awarana, signifying “an enclosure ” or “ stockade ;” so that Aornus 
was in reality nothing more than a stockaded enclosure, situated 
on a detached hill or mountain of difficult approach. (Wilson’s 
Ariana, p. 192.) In this case we cannot hope for any assistance 
in determining the site from resemblance of name. 


NOTE Ce, p. 440. 


PEUCELAOTIS. 


The position of Peucelaotis, which appears sometimes as the 
name of a city, sometimes as that of a district, is very imperfectly 
marked by the Greek and Roman historians, though they all agree 
in placing the latter in the lower valley of the Cophen or Cabul 
river, corresponding to the district of Peshawer. The expressions 
of Strabo (xv. 1, § 27) would indeed seem to imply that the city 
was on the Indus, and close to the point at which Alexander 
crossed the river; but Arrian repeatedly uses the expression that 
it was not far from the Indus, which is doubtless the more correct. 
The district of the name probably extended quite to that river, 
while the city was at some distance from its banks. The form 
Peucelaotis is so peculiarly Greek, as applied to a district (as in 
the case of Pelasgiotis, Histizotis, &c.) as to lead to the suspicion 
that it was of purely Greek formation ; but it appears probable that 
it was really a corruption of the Sanscrit name Pushkalavati, which 
occurs in the Mahabharata. The position of this is considered by 
oriental scholars to be fixed at a place called Hashtnagar, on the 
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north bank of the Cabul river, near its junction with the river 
of Swat. (St. Martin, Géographie de V' Inde, p. 37; Cunningham’s 
Geography of Ancient India, pp. 49, 50.) This situation is certainly 
well in accordance with the expressions of Arrian. 


NOTE Dd, p. 443. 


TAXILA. 


The situation of Taxila between the Indus and the Hydaspes is 
unquestionable, but its precise site was, until very lately, the sub- 
ject of much doubt. It was placed by M. Court, by Sir A. Burnes, 
and by Professor Wilson at Manikyala, celebrated for its tope, and 
where there are many other ruins. But the distances given by 
Pliny (vi. 17, § 62), on the authority of Diognetus and Beeton (the 
so-called mensores of Alexander) certainly seemed to coincide better 
with the suggestion of Major Abbott, adopted by M. de St. Martin, 
that we should look for it in the neighbourhood of Hassan Abdul, 
about 25 miles to the N.W. of Rawul Pindee. (See Burnes’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 58; Wilson’s Ariana, p. 196; St. Martin, Géogra- 
phie de l'Inde, pp. 92-98.) 

General Cunningham was the first to point out the existence of 
very extensive ruins in the neighbourhood of a place called Shah 
Dheri, about 8 miles S.E. of Hassan Abdul, which from their cha- 
racter and extent there seems every reason to believe to be those of 
Taxila. That city, the Indian name of which was Takshasila, con- 
tinued to be a flourishing and important place for many centuries, 
and was still in existence in the seventh century after Christ. 
(Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 104-120.) 


NOTE Ee, p. 443. 


PASSAGE OF THE HYDASPES. 


Besides the interest which naturally attaches to the scene of the 
great battle between Alexander and Porus, the site in question is 
of importance as being the point from which the king afterwards 
set out on his memorable voyage down the rivers to the Indian 
Ocean. All ancient writers agree in stating that the two cities, 
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Bucephala and Nicæa, were founded in commemoration of his 
victory, and were situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
spot where he crossed the river. Hence we might naturally look 
for some remains by which to identify the locality. But the difficulty 
arises rather from the abundance than the absence of such indications. 
Numerous ruins are found on both banks of the river for a space of 
about 40 miles below the modern town of Jhelum, extending as far 
as Jelalpoor and Harriah. But the question may be considered prac- 
tically to lie between Jhelum, at which point one line of high road 
has in all ages crossed the Hydaspes, and the neighbourhood of 
Jelalpoor, about 30 miles lower down the river. It was at this 
latter point, to which there is also a frequcnted high road, that 
Mr. Elphinstone and his suite, on their return from Caubul, crossed 
the Hydaspes, and the spot was thought by them to correspond 
precisely with the description given by Quintus Curtius of Alex- 
ander’s battle with Porus. (Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. i. p. 109, 
8vo. edit.) Sir A. Burnes however inclined in favour of the neigh- 
bourhood of Jhelum, and the same view was adopted by General 
Court, who had investigated the subject on the spot, as well as at 
a later period by General Abbot. The question has been examined 
again with great care by General Cunningham, and the result of 
his researches seems to show that there is a strong predominance 
of argument in favour of Jelalpoor. In this case the town of that 
name probably occupies the site of Bucephala, while Nicaea may be 
placed on the same site with the modern town of Mong—only 
about six miles distant from the recent battle-field of Chilianwalla. 
(Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. of India, pp. 159-178. See also Burnes’s 
Travels, vol. ii. pp. 49-51; and St. Martin, Géographie de l Inde, pp. 
99-102.) 


NOTE Ff, p. 444. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE PUNJAB. 


At the present day we are so familiar with the geography of the 
Punjab, that it appears strange to recall how lately it is that we 
have acquired anything like a competent acquaintance even with 
its leading features. While in ancient times it was the first por- 
tion of India with which the Greeks and Romans became acquainted 
—indeed it may be said to be the only part of which they ever 
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obtained any true geographical notion—it has in modern days on 
the contrary been the last region that has come within the domain 
of European knowledge. As late as 1775 when D’Anville pub- 
lished his Antiquité Géographique de [ Inde, the information possessed 
by that eminent geographer concerning this part of India was so 
imperfect that he was led into the grossest errors, and this portion 
of his work is a mass of confusion. Major Rennell was the first 
who was able, in part by the assistance of Oriental materials, to 
rectify these errors, and introduce a clear and intelligible view of 
the subject. (Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, p. 94-103, 3rd ed. 
Lond. 1793.) He himself observes that, as his own researches 
advanced, he was continually confirmed in his opinion of the 
accuracy of the statements transmitted to us by the historians of 
Alexander. Indeed there is no portion of the campaigns of that 
monarch in which the leading geographical features are more 
clearly marked, and can more readily be identified. That the case 
should be otherwise with regard to the various tribes and nations 
he encountered, can excite no surprise, when we consider how 
fluctuating are both the boundaries and appellations of such tribes, 
and how many successive waves of conquest have swept over the 
land since the time of Alexander. Moreover the operations against 
these different nations are generally indicated in the vaguest and 
most general manner, affording us little clue to their geographical 
position. (See the remarks of Major Rennell, p. 124.) Arrian 
himself had doubtless a very imperfect idea of the geography of 
the countries in question, and even if the writers whom he fol- 
lowed had supplied him with fuller details—which may well be 
doubted—he did not think fit to preserve them. As for Curtius 
and Diodorus their narratives are characterized, throughout the 
Indian campaigns, by even greater carelessness and inattention to 
geographical accuracy than that which generally marks their 
works. 

The Punjab is (as its name imports) the “Land of the five 
Rivers,” and all these rivers can be recognized and identified with- 
out difficulty. Even their names, which at first appear so totally 
different in their modern and ancient forms, will be found to pre- 
sent more points of resemblance than would be at first suspected, 
or else the change can be otherwise accounted for. 

1. The Hydaspes is unquestionably the river commonly called 
in modern times the Jhelum (from a city of that name on its 
banks) but by Sanscrit writers the Bitastha or Vitasthd, of which 
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the modern name of Behut (by which it is also known) is a mere 
corruption. The name is written by Ptolemy Bidaspes, a form 
that approximates more nearly to the Sanscrit than that usually 
adopted by Greek and Latin writers. 

2. The Acesines is the Chenab, a name derived from the more 
ancient Sanscrit form Chandrabhága, which is traceable in the 
name Sandabala by which the river is designated by Ptolemy. 
The more usual form Acesines is said to have been an arbitrary 
change introduced by the Greeks with a view of avoiding a name 
supposed to be of ill omen. 

3. The Hydraotes is the modern Ravee, an undoubted corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Iravati, in which we trace without difficulty 
the origin of the Greek appellation. 

4. The Hyphasis or Hypasis is unquestionably the modern Beas 
or Reyah, a name which is derived from the Sanscrit Vipásá. Here 
also the form preserved by Ptolemy, Bibasis, is the more correct, 
while that of Hypanis, adopted by Strabo and Diodorus, is clearly 
erroneous. 

5. The Sutledge, which at the present day is reckoned the last 
of the five rivers, is not mentioned by the historians of Alexander, 
that conqueror having stopped short at the Hyphasis—but it ap- 
pears in Pliny under the name of Hesidrus, while it is termed 
by Ptolemy Zaradrus. The Sanscrit form is Satadrus. 

But while the principal rivers of the Punjab can thus be iden- 
fied with certainty, it must not be too hastily assumed that they 
followed in the time of Alexander exactly the same course as at 
present. Since the country has been better known, abundant 
evidence has been brought forward to show that great changes 
have taken place even in recent times. ‘hus we know that the 
junction of the Sutledge and Beas, which now takes place about 
40 miles above Ferozepoor, was formerly in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city, and it was not till the year 1796 that the 
Sutledge suddenly changed its course, and joined the Beas at their 
present point of confluence. (Cunningham, pp. 217,222.) Almost 
exactly the same thing occurred with regard to the Ravee (Hy- 
draotes), which formerly flowed under the walls of Mooltan, and 
fell into the Chenab (Acesines) about 15 miles lower down. At 
the present day the junction takes place near Diwana Sinand, 
more than 30 miles above Mooltân. (Id. p. 221.) It is probable 
also that the Beas had in former days a wholly distinct course of 
its own, parallel with that of the Sutledge, and General Cunning- 
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ham supposes it to have held this independent channel until it 
ultimately fell into the Chenab, and did not join the Sutledge 
at all. (Id. p. 223.) Still more remarkable is the change 
in the junction of the Indus itself with the Chenab, which in 
the time of Timour and Akbar took place opposite Ooch, though 
their streams now unite at Mittunkote, 60 miles lower down. 
This change has taken place since the commencement of the pre- 
sent century. (Id. p. 220.) There is great reason, as we shall 
hereafter see, to suppose that still more extensive changes have 
taken place in the lower course of the Indus since the period of 
the Mahometan conquest of Sinde. 


NOTE Gg, p. 444. 


ALTARS ON THE HYPHASIS. 


When we read the description of the twelve altars erected by 
Alexander on the western bank of the Hyphasis, which appear 
to have been massive constructions, destined by him to remain 
as monuments of the point to which be had advanced, we are 
almost tempted to hope that some vestiges of them may still be 
discovered. This hope would be strongly confirmed if we could 
believe the statement of Philostratus, that Apollonius of Tyana 
on his journey into India (in the 2nd century after the Christian era) 
found the altars still subsisting ; and even their inscriptions still 
legible. (Philostr. Vit. Apollon. ii. 43).2 But it is certain that 
no reliance can be placed upon that fabulous narrative; and the 
researches of modern travellers have failed to discover any trace 
of such monuments. If indeed they are to be sought (as is held 
by many modern writers) below the present confluence of the Beas 
with the Sutledge, the shifting character of the stream and its 
frequent changes leave little probability that the site can ever be 
ascertained. (This character of the Sutledge is sufficiently marked 
by its original Sanscrit name of Satadrus—“ the hundred-channeled 
river.”) But if the point where Alexander came to the banks of 
the Beas was situated (as appears most probable) at some distance 
above the confluence of that river with the Sutledge, the right 


* Plutarch also speaks of the altars as still subsisting in his time (Alex. 62), 
but this is doubtless mere vague hearsay. 
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bank is.throughout considerably more elevated than the left, and 
hence any considerable changes in the channel are much less 
likely. Yet it appears that even in this part of its course the 
river carries away villages and even towns, and it is said that 
ancient ruins have been thus destroyed in quite modern days. 
Very little hope can therefore be entertained of the discovery of 
any monumental remains calculated to throw light upon this in- 
teresting geographical question. (See the descriptions of the 
rivers Beas and Sutledge in Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 426, 
and Burnes’s Travels, vol. i. pp. 153, 157, vol. ii. 4-7.) 

The altars were undoubtedly situated on the right bank of the 
Hyphasis. Pliny alone places them on the opposite or eastern 
bank. He says of the Hyphasis “ qui fuit Alexandri itinerum 
terminus, exsuperatu tamen amne, arisque in adversa ripa dicatis.” 
(Hist. Nat. vi. 17, § 62.) But this is opposed to the concurrent 
testimony of the historians of Alexander, as well as to the proba- 
bilities of the case. (Arrian, Anab. v. 29; Curt. Diodor. xvii. 95.) 

It appears to be well ascertained (as has been already mentioned) 
that the Sutledge, at a comparatively recent period, did not join 
the Beas till near Ferozepore, about 40 miles below the present 
junction (Burnes, vol. ii. p. 4,5; Cunningham, p. 222) and this, of 
course, greatly increases the probability that Alexander reached 
the banks of the latter river above the confluence. 

Though the Sutledge is in many respects the more important 
stream and has much the longest course, it is little, if at all, the 
larger river at the point of junction, and the united streams are 
known for some distance below the confluence by the name of Beas, 
as they appear to have been in ancient times by that of Hyphasis. 
But the combined stream in the lower part of its course is now 
generally known as the Garra. (Elphinstone, J. c.) 

General Cunningham, in his recent work, places the site in 
question below the present junction of the two streams, but above the 
ancient confluence near Ferozepoor. This is liable to the objection 
that the interval between the two rivers could in this case have 
been only a few miles, while the measurements given by Pliny 
assign a distance of not less than 168 Roman miles from the 
Hyphasis to the Hesidrus or Sutledge, and the same from thence 
to the Jumna. (Pln. Z. e. § 63.) But General Cunningham sup- 
poses Pliny to have misunderstood his authorities, and that these 
really gave only one distance—the interval between the Hyphasis 
and Sutledge being disregarded as practically of no account (p. 217). 
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This is cutting the Gordian knot with a vengeance! and is the 
less excusable in this case, as, if we suppose Alexander to have 
followed a more northerly route, keeping nearer to the mountains, 
the interval between the Beas and the Sutledge really becomes 
almost exactly equal to that from the Sutledge to the Jumna. 


NOTE Hh, p. 445. 


SANGALA AND THE CATHÆI. 


These arguments have been very fully urged by Gen. Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography of India, pp. 179-190), who had himself visited 
the site which he would identify with Sangala. Itis situated in 
the midst of the plain called the Rechna Dooab, between the Ravee 
(Hydraotes) and the Chenab (Acesines) about 60 miles west of 
Lahore, and the local circumstances certainly seem to correspond 
very well with the description of the siege by Alexander. But if 
this be really the position of Sangala, we must suppose that after 
crossing the Hydraotes (which he is distinctly stated to have done) 
he recrossed that river in order to attack the Cathwans, and cap- 
ture their chief city. That he should have turned aside from his 
general line of march for this purpose would be quite in accordance 
with his practice on other occasions, and is not inconsistent with 
the expressions of Arrian in regard to this particular expedition 
(Anab. v. 22): but if he recrossed the Hydraotes and returned so far 
westward, without our finding any indication of it in our existing 
historians, it will certainly prove that their narrative is even more 
vague and untrustworthy in a geographical point of view than we 
had been accustomed to suppose. The successive passages of the 
great rivers of the Punjab appear to form the distinct steps that 
mark the conqueror’s progress; and if we cannot rely even upon 
these, the whole subject is thrown into hopeless confusion. 

It is remarkable however that Strabo tells us that the Cathæans 
were situated, according to some authorities, between the Acesines 
and the Hydaspes, while others placed them beyond (i.e. eastward 
of) both the Acesines and the Hydraotes (xv. c. 1, $ 30, p. 699). 
The name of Sagala, which is probably identical with the Sangala 
of Arrian, is found also in Ptolemy (vii. 1, § 46), who however 
places it in the neighbourhood of the Hydaspes, thus apparently 
following the anonymous authorities cited by Strabo. 
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The Cathæi are described by ancient authors as one of the most 
powerful nations of India, and Strabo has preserved tous some 
curious particulars concerning their manners and customs (J.c.). 
They appear to have been closely connected with the Oxydrace and 
the Malli, with whom they were probably conterminous, as the 
three nations made common cause against Alexander. (Arrian, l. c.) 
But this affords us little assistance in determining their precise 
position ; that of the Oxydrace being almost equally obscure. 

The resemblance of name might easily lead us to suppose that 
there existed some connection between these Cathæans and the 
well-known medieval appellation of Cathay, as applied to a region 
of the far east. But it is certain that the similarity is purely 
fortuitous; an instructive warning against too hastily building any 
conclusions upon such resemblances. 

Sir A. Burnes, on the other hand, has suggested, very plausibly, 
that the name is connected with that of the Kattia, a predatory and 
warlike race who are found scattered at intervals through the plains 
of the Punjab, and even across the deserts to Delhi. They now 
live an erratic life, but are supposed by Burnes to be the aborigines 
of the country. (Travels, vol. i. p. 112.) 


NOTE Ii, p. 446. 


BOATS ON THE INDUS. 


The statement in the text is that given by Arrian in his Anabasis 
(vi. 2, § 7), and rests on the authority of Ptolemy. In his Indica 
however (c. 19, § 7), where he is apparently following Nearchus, 
Arrian states the whole number of ships at only eight hundred, 
including both ships of war and transports. Schmieder and some 
other editors would correct this to eighteen hundred: but it seems 
more probable that the basis of the two calculations was different. 
Ptolemy distinctly includes the ordinary river-boats, which would 
doubtless have been collected in large numbers to assist in trans- 
porting so great an army and its supplies; while the terms of 
Nearchus would seem to imply only ships of war or regular 
transports. 

At the present day the Indus is navigated by a large number of 
boats or vessels of the country, some of them of large size. Near 
its mouth indeed it is navigable only for large flat-bottomed boats, 
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called “ doondees,” which, though large and unwieldy, never exceed 
fifty tons in burthen. (Burnes’s Travels, vol. i. p. 219.) But from 
Bukkur upwards it is navigated by a different description of boat 
called “shruk,” “ which is admirably adapted to the transport of 
troops, both horse and foot, from being as roomy before as astern.” 
(Ib. p. 261.) The Chenab or Acesines is also navigable for boats 
of a similar description. (Ib. p. 276.) There can be no doubt that 
numerous vessels of this character would be found in the Indus and 
its, tributaries as early as the time of Alexander, and Ptolemy ex- 
pressly mentions that they were turned to account as part of his 
fleet. But the transports for his cavalry appear to have been 
especially constructed for the purpose; such a sight as a body of 
horses on board ship had never been before seen in these parts. 
(Arrian, Anab. vi. 3, § 4.) 

The Mahomedan historians, with their customary exaggeration, 
speak of forty thousand (!) vessels as employed in the navigation of 
the Indus under the Mogul dynasty. (Abúl Fazil, quoted by 
Vincent, Voyage of Nearchus, p. 88.) 

Alexander had, on a former occasion, when he first came to the 
banks of the Hydaspes and found himself opposed by Porus, trans- 
ported the vessels of which he had previously made use for the 
passage of the Indus overland to the Hydaspes. (Arrian, Anab. v. 8, 
§ 4.) But there is certainly no reason to suppose, as Dr. Vincent 
has done, that this was the case with the fleet with which he de- 
scended the river. It was in fact much more easy to construct a 
fleet on the Hydaspes than on the Indus. (See note to p. 446.) 


NOTE Kk, p. 447. 


DESCENT OF THE INDUS. 


Sir A. Burnes, who in 1831 ascended the Indus and its tribu- 
taries the Chenab and Ravee, to Lahore, took exactly sixty days on 
the ascending voyage at the most favourable season; but he considers 
it possible for a boat to “dropdown from Lahore to the sea in 
fifteen days” at the very quickest, six of which would be occupied 
in the descent to Mooltan, and nine from thence to the sea. (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 196, 197; Journal of Geographical Society, vol. iii. p. 118.) 
He estimates the distance from Lahore to the sea, by the course of 
the river, at about 1000 British miles (Ib. p. 195). The distance 
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traversed by the fleet of Alexander must have been considerably 
less, as although the point from which it set out was (probably) at 
least as near the mountains as Lahore, the course of the Jhelum and 
Chenab, above their junction with the Ravee, is much less tortuous 
than that of the latter river. 

Pliny absurdly asserts that Alexander took five months and some 
days to descend the Indus, though he never proceeded less than 600 
stadia a day. (Proditur Alexandrum nullo die minus stadia sexcenta 
navigasse in Indo, nec potuisse ante menses quinque enavigare, 
adjectis paucis diebus. Plin. H.N. vi. 17, § 60.) He would thus 
have navigated the river for more than 9000 G. miles! It would 
þe curious to know from what source Pliny derived this extra- 
ordinary statement, which he repeats without in the least perceiving 
its absurdity. Buta descent of sixty miles in a day, as an occasional 
rate of progress, is by no means improbable. 


NOTE L1, p. 447. 


CONFLUENCE OF THE HYDASPES WITH THE ACESINES. 


The confluence of the Hydaspes with the Acesines appears as a 
point of much importance in all the accounts of the voyage of 
Alexander. According to the historians the junction of the 
two streams gave rise to dangerous rapids, accompanied with 
violent eddies and tumultuous waves, which not only caused great 
alarm to the Macedonian sailors, but occasioned the loss of several 
ships. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 4,5; Q. Curt. ix. 4, § 9-14; Diodor. xvii. 
97.) It is a strong instance of the carelessness of Diodorus in 
geographical matters that he represents these rapids as occurring 
at the confluence of the two rivers with the Indus. The circum- 
stances are as usual amplified by Quintus Curtius with much turgid 
eloquence, but even in the more sober narrative of Arrian the 
dangers appear sufficiently formidable. Cherefeddin also, the his- 
torian of Timour, says that “the waves dashing against each 
other, made it appear like a troubled occan” (cited by Rennell, 
p. 118). But it appears from the description of Sir A. Burnes, the 
first European who visited the spot, that these accounts, though 
not without foundation, are greatly exaggerated. ‘‘The river (he 
says) joins the Acesines with a murmuring noise, but the velocity 
of the current is inconsiderable, and vessels pass it without danger, 
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except in July and August. There are no eddies or rocks, nor is 
the channel confined, but the ancient character is supported by the 
noise of the confluence, which is greater than that of any of the 
other rivers.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 109.) The boatmen of the river 
however still regard the passage as a perilous one, during the 
season when the river is swollen. (Ibid.) 


NOTE Mn, p. 447. 


COURSE OF THE HYPHASIS. 


Arrian expressly says that the Hyphasis (meaning undoubtedly 
the combined stream formed by the Beas and Sutledge, now known 
as the Garra) falls into the Acesines (Anab. vi. 14, § 5) below its 
junction with the Hydraotes. He adds that the Acesines continues 
to retain its name, notwithstanding its junction with so many im- 
portant rivers, until it finally discharged their united waters into 
the Indus. This still continues to be the case with the Chenab. 
(Burnes, vol. i. p. 78.) 

It is singular that notwithstanding this distinct statement of 
Arrian, both Major Rennell and Dr. Vincent doubted whether the 
Hyphasis really fell into the Acesines, and the former even goes so 
far as to say “the truth is, that the Hyphasis (or Beyah) does 
not join the Chenaub, but after uniting its waters with those of the 
Sutlege, falls into the Indus a great way further down” (p. 129), 
and his map is constructed in accordance with this assumption. 

As has been already mentioned (Note Ff) it is probable that the 
Indus and Acesines in the time of Alexander met in the neighbour- 
hood of Ooch, considerably above their present point of junction, 
but in this case there is no reason to suppose that the Hyphasis or 
Sutledge pursued a separate course till it joined the Indus. The 
contrary is distinctly asserted by Arrian, and on this point it is 
difficult to believe that the companions of Alexander could have 
been in error. 


NOTE Nn, p. 448. 


THE INDUS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NILE. 


So imperfect were the geographical ideas commonly entertained 
previous to this voyage of Alexander, that the king himself when 
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he first came to the river and saw crocodiles in it, was convinced 
that it was the same with the Nile, and wrote a letter to Olympias 
containing this statement, which appears to have been extant at a 
later period. (Arrian, Anab. vi. 1; Strab. xv. 1, p. 696.) It was only 
on his march through the Punjab that he obtained more accurate 
information from the natives, and became convinced that it ulti- 
mately flowed into the Southern Ocean. It is remarkable to see 
how in this respect the geographical information of the Greeks 
seems to have retrograded since the time of Herodotus. No allu- 
sion is found to the voyage of Scylax related by that historian, 
which must either have been disbelieved or forgotten, while the 
just conclusions derived from it by Herodotus had fallen into the 
same oblivion. 

But absurd as was this identification, the general resemblance 
between the Indus and the Nile, which are constantly brought into 
comparison by the Greek geographers (Strabo, xv. p. 692, &c.), is 
certainly such as to justify their observations. The resemblance of 
the lower valley of the Indus, from the time it has received the 
waters of the Punjab, with Egypt, is dwelt upon by modern tra- 
vellers: “One description (says Mr. Elphinstone) might indeed 
serve for both. A smooth and fertile plain is bounded on one side 
by mountains, and on the other by a desert. It is divided by a 
large river which forms a Delta as it approaches the sea, and 
annually inundates and enriches the country near its banks. The 
climate of both is hot and dry, and rain is of rare occurrence in 
either country.” (Hlphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 225.) 


NOTE Qo, p. 448. 
WIDTH OF THE INDUS. 


According to Sir A. Burnes the Indus where it has been joined 
by the rivers of the Punjab “never shallows, even in the dry 
season, to less than fifteen feet and seldom preserves so great a 
breadth as half a mile.” (Travels, vol.i. p. 195.) “Near Hydrabad 
it is but 830 yards, at Tatta less than 700, and below the village of 
Hilaya, 15 miles from that town, it does not exceed 600.” (Ib. 
p. 242.) But in one part of its course above Bukkur, and below 
Mittun Kote (at which place it receives the united waters of the 
Punjab), it is more widely spread, so that it “often exceeds a 
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thousand yards in breadth, and at Mittun was found to be even 
double that width.” (Ibid. p. 260.) 

Similarly exaggerated statements were current among the 
ancients with regard to the principal tributaries of the Indus: 
but we meet with others of a much more authentic character. 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as cited by Arrian (v. 20, § 8) stated 
that the Acesines, at the point where Alexander crossed it, 
was fifteen stadia in width, with a strong and violent current. 
This was the only one of the rivers of the Punjab concerning the 
size of which that author had left any definite information : and 
his accuracy is confirmed by Mr. Elphinstone, who says that the _ 
Chenab at the Wuzeerabad Ghat, where he crossed it on the 31st 
of July, “ measured one mile three furlongs and twenty perches, from 
edge to edge of the water. The soundings were the same as the 
Jelum, fourteen feet the greatest, but the current was more rapid 
by a knot and a half.” (Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol. ii. p. 423.) The 
Jhelum (Hydaspes) was found by the same authority to measure 
at Jelalpoor one mile one furlong and thirty-five perches, though 
it had not then attained its full height (Ib. p. 421). 


NOTE Pp, p. 449. 


SOURCE OF THE INDUS. 


The Afghans, even at the present day, regard the place where the 
Indus first issues from the mountains as very near the source of the 
river. (St. Martin, Géographie de ’Inde, p. 44.) The part of its 
course above Derbend is indeed the most imperfectly known of its 
whole stream, and it is a remarkable fact that down to the present 
time no European traveller has ever followed the valley between 
Acho and Derbend. In the last century modern geographers only 
knew vaguely that it must rise at some distance from a point where 
it appeared as a large stream; but even Major Rennell, as late as 
1793, supposed it to flow from the north, and that it must have its 
sources on the western side of the range that runs northward from 
the Hindoo Koosh, and in which the Oxus also takes its rise. He 
was thus led to place the sources of the Indus nearly due north 
from Attock, while he supposed the river that flowed by Ladak, of 
the existence of which he had heard, to be a branch of the Ganges, 
and that another branch of the same river took its rise in the Lake 
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Mansarowar. (See the map annexed to his Memoir, p. 201.) 
D’Anville, about twenty years earlier, took much the same view of 
the sources of the Indus and the Ganges, while he supposed the Brah- 
maputra, which he rightly conceived to have its origin in the same 
mountain group, to be the same with the Irawaddy, and to flow 
through Pegu on its way to the Gulf of Bengal. (See the map 
annexed to his Antiquité Géographique de l'Inde, published in 1775.) 
This last error was first corrected by Major Rennell, in 1781. In 
criticising ancient geographers itis important to bear in mind how 
imperfect was our knowledge of many countries of the old world 
down to avery recent period, and how readily even the ablest 
modern writers have been led into false geographical combinations 
by imperfect information. 


NOTE Qq, p. 450. 
DELTA OF THE INDUS. 


The statements of ancient writers concerning the width of the 
Delta, or the extent comprised between its two arms, are equally 
irreconcilable with the supposition that the existing Delta was 
meant. Aristobulus estimated the base of the triangle, or the inter- 
val between the two mouths, at 1000 stadia, but Nearchus reckoned 
it not less than 1800 stadia (Strab. xv. p. 701). Now, according 
to Burnes, the land embraced by the two actual arms of the Indus 
extends, at the junction of the rivers with the sea, to about 70 
British miles, “and this, correctly speaking, is the existing Delta 
of the river.” (Travels, vol. i. p. 208 ; Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. iii. p. 115.) But he adds that “the Indus covers with its waters 
a wider space than is thus described, and has two other mouths to 
the eastward of these, the Seer and Koree ;” and with the addition of 
these (now forsaken) branches, the river presents a face to the sea 
of about 125 British miles. (Ib.) But these two arms have nothing 
to do with Tattah, and it is difficult to understand how Sir A. 
Burnes reconciled the statement which he repeatedly makes, that 
the Koree was formerly the eastern branch of the Indus, with his 
adoption of the view (generally followed in his day) which iden- 
tified Pattala with Tattah. 

The two main arms of the Delta of Egypt are more than 90 G. 
miles in length (as measured on the map, without following their 
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windings in detail), while the sea front of the Delta, from the 
Pelusian to the Canopic mouth, is not less than 140 G. miles, or 
1400 stadia. 


NOTE Rr, p. 450. 


SITE OF PATTALA. 


This view, which appears to have been first suggested by 
Pottinger, and adopted by Droysen and Benfey, has been worked 
out very fully by M. de St. Martin, Géographie de l'Inde, pp. 169- 
172, and has certainly great probabilities in its favour. The 
suggestion first thrown out by Capt. McMurdo, and which Prof. 
Wilson was inclined to adopt, that the bifurcation in the time of 
Alexander took place at a point much farther up the river, above 
Bukkur, where a dry channel or river-bed may still be traced, part- 
ing off from the main stream, and holding a direction towards the 
estuary of Koree, is liable to the great objection that the extent of 
the two arms would in this case enormously exceed those of the 
Nile, the excess being in this case as great as the deficiency if we 
place Pattala at Tattah; and it would also render it impossible to 
find room for the different tribes and cities reduced by Alexander 
between the confluence of the Indus with the Acesines, and the 
head of its Delta at Pattala. 

But the point which both these views have in common, that the 
eastern mouth of the Indus was in ancient times by the estuary of 
Koree, close to the peninsula of Cutch, has certainly much to 
recommend it; and appears to be in accordance with all that we 
know of the changes that have taken place in this part of the country. 
Sir A. Burnes, though he continued to identify Pattala with Tattah, 
speaks of the Koree as “ the eastern, though forsaken branch of the 
Indus,” and even terms it “ the largest of all the mouths of the 
river, having become a branch of the sea as the fresh water has 
been turned from the channel.” (Travels, vol. i.p. 7.) There appears, 
moreover, to be authentic evidence of the waters in this instance 
having been artificially diverted from their course and prevented 
from flowing in their former channel, with a view to injure the in- 
habitants of Cutch. (Ib. pp. 215, 809.) At the same time we know 
that all this neighbourhood has been visited by repeated earth- 
quakes, and it is not unlikely that changes of level resulting from 
this cause may also have contributed to altcr the geographical 
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features of the country. (Sce Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. ii. 
pp. 98-102, 10th edition; and the valuable paper of Sir Bartle Frere 
on the Runn of Cutch, in the Journ. Geogr. Society, vol. xl. p. 121.) 

Gen. Cunningham, who has most recently investigated the 
subject, concurs in placing Pattala on the same site with Hyder- 
abad, which occupies a long, flat-topped hill that must have in all 
ages been favourably adapted for the site of a city. The name 
indeed is modern, but it is still known to the people as Neeruncote, 
by which name it is mentioned in the Arab historians and geo- 
graphers. (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 279-285.) 


NOTE $s, p. 451. 


CITIES OF THE MALLI. 


It must be borne in mind in discussing this question that the 
Ravee or Hydraotes, which at present joins the Chenab more than 
30 miles above Mooltan, formerly held a separate course much 
lower down, and passed under the walls of Mooltan, completely 
encircling that fortress, before it joined the Chenab. (Cunningham, 
p. 221.) 

General Cunningham, who has himself explored this part of the 
country, has endeavoured to trace the successive marches of 
Alexander in his expedition against the Malli, and to identify the 
towns and strongholds that he reduced. He considers the first 
city taken by him (Arrian, vi. 6, $ 2) to be represented by Kot 
Kamolia, “a small but ancient town,” about 44 miles to the S.E. 
of the junction of the Hydaspes and Acesines (the point from which 
Alexander set out), and only a few miles from the west bank of the 
Ravee. Harapa, a place where there are extensive ruins on the 
opposite side of the Ravee, about 16 miles from Kot Kamalia, he 
supposes to be “the other city” against which Perdiccas was dis- 
patched with the cavalry, while Alexander himself attacked the 
former town (Ibid. $ 4). The next city, taken by Alexander after 
crossing the Hydraotes (Ibid. 7, § 2, 3), he identifies with Tulamba, 
“a remarkably strong fortress” on the left bank of the Ravee, 
about 52 miles to the N.E. of Mooltan: while the fourth city, 
called by Arrian “a certain city of the Brachmans” (Ibid. § 4) 
he considers to be represented by the old ruined fort and town of 
Atari, 20 miles from Tulamba on the road to Mooltan. All these 
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sites are marked by the presence of mounds, which, together with 
the large size of the bricks employed in the ruins, are considered to 
afford unquestionable evidence of remote antiquity. (Cunningham, 
pp- 208-229.) 

The above identifications appear plausible enough. But there is 
great difficulty in adopting the supposition that the capital city of 
the Malli (j peyiorn rõv Maňdðv róňs, Arrian, vi. 8, § 4) occupied 
the site of the modern Mooltan, the strongest fortress in this part 
of the country, and the natural strength of which must have been 
still greater when it was surrounded by the waters of the Ravee. 
But the capital was abandoned by the Malli, without an attempt at 
resistance, when they heard of the approach of Alexander: they 
withdrew to the north bank of the Hydraotes and being there 
attacked again by the Macedonians, fled for refuge to a neighbour- 
ing city that was strongly fortified (Ibid. § 7). It was in the attack 
of this last city that Alexander himself was severely wounded and 
narrowly escaped with his life. General Cunningham has con- 
founded this city with the capital of the Malli, or combined the 
two together, which is certainly at variance with the narrative of 
Arrian. Moreover that author clearly represents the place where 
the king was wounded as at some distance from the Hydraotes : 
and his description of the voyage down that river to its confluence 
with the Acesines, where the main army was encamped, implies one 
of longer duration than the few miles from Mooltan to the Chenab. 
Q. Curtius indeed represents it as a four days’ voyage (ix. 23, § 3), 
but as he is evidently following a different set of authorities from 
Arrian, no reliance can be placed upon this. 


NOTE Tt, p. 451. 


THE OXYDRACA. 


The position of the Oxydracz is much more obscurely indicated 
than that of the Malli. They are mentioned on more than one 
occasion as having combined with the Malli, and also with the 
Catheei, to oppose the progress of Alexander. After the reduction 
of the several cities of the Malli, the Oxydrace joined with them 
in sending deputies to tender their submission. But we have no 
account in Arrian of any military operations against them, or of 
the capture of any of their cities: and we cannot infer with cer- 
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tainty from the manner in which he speaks of Alexandev’s de- 
scending the river to attack the Malli and Oxydrace (vi. 4, § 3), 
that he actually traversed the territories of the latter people. All 
that we learn concerning them is quite consistent with the suppo- 
sition that they lay on the east or left bank of the Sutledge—the 
province of Bahawalpoor—though they may very well have extended 
as far as its junction with the Indus, and the neighbourhood of Ooch. 

General Cunningham alone places the Oxydracee to the north of 
the Malli, which is certainly contrary to the natural inference 
from the narrative of Arrian. His principal reason seems to be 
that Pliny speaks of the turning-point of Alexander’s career 
(meaning probably the spot on the bank of the Hyphasis where he 
erected his altars) as in the territory of the Sydracee, which is 
probably the same name with that of the Oxydrace. But the 
passage in question (in Sydracis Hapeditionum Alexandri termino, 
xii. 6, § 24) is merely one of those passing notices hastily thrown 
in by the author, and which are of very little value in a geographical 
point of view. 

We learn from Arrian that there was considerable confusion 
among Greek authors with regard to the Oxydrace and the Malli, 
many writers asserting that the fortress in the attack of which 
Alexander was so severely wounded lay in the country of the 
Oxydrace (a statement which we find repeated by Q. Curtius, ix. 
18, § 26), but this he unequivocally rejects as a mistake. He 
evidently is here writing on the authority of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy. 

The name of the Oxydrace (’Ogvdpdxar) which is found in this 
form both in Arrian and Q. Curtius, is written by Strabo Sudpdxar, 
and by Pliny (l. e.) Sydraci. It is clearly identical with the San- 
scrit Sudraka or Surika, who are found in the Mahabharata associ- 
ated with the Malava (Malli), just as the Oxydrace and Malli are 
by the Greek writers. (St: Martin, Géographie de [' Inde, p. 116.) 
The Hydracee (‘Ydpdxar) of Strabo are doubtless the same people. 


NOTE Uu, p. 452. 
CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF THE INDUS. 


The collocation of these various tribes on the Lower Indus 
depends in great measure upon the determination of a preliminary 
question—that of the course of the Indus itself. Captain McMurdo 
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in an interesting memoir published in 1834 in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (vol. i. p. 20-44) was the first to draw attention to 
the great changes that have taken place in the course of the Indus, 
and which, as he shows, were not confined to the Delta or lowest 
part of the river, but have extended even to the part of its course 
more than 200 miles higher up. He seems to have clearly esta- 
blished the fact that even so late as the seventh century after 
Christ, the main stream of the Indus did not follow its present 
channel, but pursued a more direct course towards the sea, at a dis- 
tance in some parts of sixty or seventy miles farther east than it 
at present flows. The old channel of the river, which is still 
distinctly to be traced, and is known as the Purana Deria or “ old 
river,” leaves the present stream at some distance above Bukkur, 
passes under the ruins of Alore, which was a large and flourishing 
city when it was captured by the Mahometans, and then holds a 
direct course towards the south, nearly as far as a city called Brah- 
manabad, above which it divides into two channels, the one having 
a direction to the S.S.W. till it rejoins the present course of the 
river just above Hyderabad: the other having a south-easterly 
course towards the Runn of Cutch. (McMurdo, l.c.; Wilson’s 
Ariana, p. 202; Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp. 251, 
252.) If this now deserted bed were the main channel of the Indus 
in the time of Alexander, which there is certainly strong reason to 
suppose, it explains the circumstance that no mention is found in 
the historians of Alexander of so remarkable a site as that of 
Bukkur, which could hardly have failed to attract their attention. 

This important discovery at once sets aside all the conclusions of 
the earlier writers on the subject (Rennell, Vincent, &c.) who 
naturally assumed the Indus to have always followed its present 
course. The latest researches would apparently lead us to the 
following arrangement :— 

1. The Sogdi, who were the first people encountered by Alexander 
in descending the main stream of the Indus, must be placed between 
the point of its confluence with the combined waters of the Punjab 
(which was at that time near Ooch), and that where the old chan- 
nel of the river separates from the actual one. There are no means 
of fixing the site of their chief city with any certainty. 

2. The kingdom of Musicanus, which was said to be one of the 
richest in India, may be placed on the banks of the Purana Deria 
or old channel of the Indus, and may well have deserved that 
character when it was irrigated by the waters of the river. It is 
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excellent dates, though little or no grain. Moreover, time would 
necessarily be lost in the repeated attempts made to communicate 
with the fleet under Nearchus. The statement of Strabo that the 
days’ marches amounted to two hundred, four hundred, and even 
six hundred stadia (70 miles) a day, is manifestly a great exaggera- 
tion, but forced marches would no doubt be required in order to 
pass from one station of wells to another. Such forced marches 
would however necessitate corresponding intervals of repose. 


NOTE Xx, p. 456. 
ROUTE THROUGH GEDROSIA AND CARMANIA. 


The description given by Sir H. Pottinger (Travels in Beloochi- 
stan, p. 181-134) of the desert which he traversed between Sarawan 
and Kullugan so closely resembles those preserved by Arrian and 
Strabo from the historians of Alexander, that it might almost seem 
to be translated from them. But the desert in question is situated 
in the northern part of Beloochistan, to the north of the range of 
mountains (the Mushti or Washati) which traverses the country 
from east to west, and apparently formed the northern limit of 
Gedrosia, while the route of Alexander unquestionably lay to the 
south of the same range. Strabo’s testimony to his continued 
proximity to the sea is precise: and Sir H., Pottinger remarks that 
“had the Greek historians been even less explicit, the nature of 
the country alone must have decided any question that might 
have arisen upon this point” (Travels, p. 264). The interior of the 
Mekran is indeed still very imperfectly known: though the coast 
has been of late years thoroughly examined, for the purpose of 
laying down the line of electric telegraph from Gwadur to Kur- 
rachee, and several lines of route have been followed, crossing it 
towards the interior of Beloochistan. But no traveller has as yet 
traversed its length from one end to the other, in the direction 
followed by Alexander. So far as we can judge he appears to have 
kept along a kind of plain or valley, which is found to run nearly 
parallel to the coast, between the interior range of the Mushti hills 
and the lower rugged hills that bound the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sea-coast. This line of route has been followed in very 
recent times by Major Ross from Kedj to Bela, and seems to form 
a natural line of communication, keeping throughout about the 
required distance (60 to 70 miles) from the coast. (See Proceedings 
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of Geogr. Society, vol. xvi. pp. 139-141 and 219.) The arid and 
impracticable character of the coast district itself, which deterred 
Alexander from following that route (Arrian, vi. 23) is fully con- 
firmed by recent accounts: but the more inland line of march, so 
far as is yet known, does not appear to traverse any such frightful 
deserts of sand as those described by the historians of Alexander. 

Nor can the site of Pura, the place which formed the terminus of 
his toilsome march through the desert, be determined with cer- 
tainty. It has been generally identiñed with Bunpoor, the most 
important place in Western Beloochistan, or with Puhra, a village in 
the same neighbourhood, but the resemblance of name is in this 
case of little value—Poor signifying merely a town—while the 
remoteness of Bunpoor from the sea, and its position to the north 
of the central chain of mountains, which Alexander must there- 
fore have traversed in order to reach it, present considerable 
difficuities in the way of this view. 

Unfortnnately the subsequent march of Alexander through 
Carmania is as obscure as that through Gedrosia. The country 
being comparatively fertile, and his passage being unopposed, there 
was littie to attract the attention of historians, and we are ‘briefly 
told that the king proceeded into Carmania; and after that into 
Persia, sending Hephestion with the bulk of the army by the 
coast road, while he himself, with a light-armed force, both of 
horse and foot, took the direct road to Pasargada. (Arrian, Anab. 
vi. 27, 88 2, 3, 28,5 7, 29, § 1.) 

But it seems clear that, until this separation, his line of march 
was throughout not very remote from the sea. When Nearchus 
arrived at the river Anamis, he learned that Alexander was “ not 
far off an expression subsequently explained to mean that he 
was at a distance of “five days’ journey.” (Indica, c. 33.) This 
at once excludes the supposition that Alexander was anywhere in 
the neighbourhod of Kerman, or the fertile district of northern 
Carmania. For the city of Kerman is at a distance of eighteen 
“menzils” or days’ marches from Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf. (Pottinger, p. 227.) The same distance is estimated by 
Kinneir (Geography of Persia, p. 200) on the authority of a native 
traveller, at 177 fursungs. It must be somewhat more from the 
mouth of the Anamis. If indeed he had struck up so far to the 
north as Bunpoor, his natural line of route from thence to Pasar- 
gada and Persepolis would have lain through the fertile district 
of Nurmansheer, and Kerman, which was probably then (as we 
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know it to have been in the times of Ptolemy and Ammianus) the 
capital of the province. But if Alexander had been following this 
inland route, his detaching Hephæstion to the sea would be inex- 
plicable. If, on the contrary, he was still, as we find him when 
Nearchus first rejoined him, within easy reach of the sea-coast, it 
would be natural for him to continue his march with the whole 
army through the maritime districts of Carmania and Persia to 
Susa. Instead of so doing, he left his army to follow this route 
under the command of Hephæstion, while he himself struck up 
into the mountains to Pasargada. 

The ancient accounts of Carmania in general differ much from 
the impressions of modern travellers, from which it is clear that 
a large part of the province is very arid and mountainous. But 
in such cases it often happens that the character of a particular 
district is transferred to the whole region. In some portions of 
Carmania there are tracts of great fertility. The district near the 
sea-coast around the river Minab (the Anamis of Arrian) and 
that of Giroft, in the interior—supposed by Dr. Vincent to be the 
place of meeting of Alexander and Nearchus—are both of them 
fertile and well-peopled districts. The former especially is called 
by the natives the Paradise of Persia. (Kempthorne in Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. v. p. 274.) The district of Nurmansheer in 
the interior is also a fertile and productive region, but this, like 
Kerman, seems too remote from the sea to agree with the accounts 
of the meeting of Nearchus and Alexander. It took Sir F. Gold- 
smid 16 days travelling to reach Bumm, the capital of this district, 
from Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf. (Journal of Geographical 
Society, vol. xliii. p. 65.) 

Tt is curious that a large part of the province of Carmania is still 
virtually unknown, and just in the direction where Alexander 
would proceed from Gedrosia to the frontiers of Persia proper, 
large tracts of country are still marked on the latest map (that of 
Captain St. John in 1877) as “ unexplored.” 


NOTE Yy, p. 457. 
MARCH OF CRATERUS. 


Dr. Vincent justly observes that “ by a view of the map and a 
reference to the geographers, we can hardly discover the means of 
his [Craterus] avoiding some part of that desert on the east of 
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Carmania, which the Nubian geographer says is the largest in the 
world” (p. 840). Yet he assumes that raterus had experienced 
none of the difficulties which Alexander had encountered in Ge- 
drosia. This statement is not warranted by the ancient authorities, 
who, indeed, ignore all difficulties encountered by Craterus, but do 
not say that he met with none. The great desert of Kerman, 
which occupies the northern part of that province, and extends 
from thence to the confines of Yezd, Khorasan, and Seistan, is a 
vast tract of the most unmitigated barrenness, and a considerable 
portion of this, interposed between the fertile districts of Nur- 
mansheer, in northern Carmania, and the Lake Zurrah in Seistan, 
must of necessity have been traversed by Craterus with his army. 
According to Sir H. Pottinger an Afghan army, which invaded 
Persia in 1719, suffered the most dreadful hardships in this waste, 
and after one-third of the whole had perished, the remainder reached 
Nurmansheer with the loss of all their equipage and baggage. 
(Pottinger’s Travels, p. 229. See also Abbott in Geographical 
Journal, vol. xxv. p. 34, 37.) It has been more recently traversed 
by Sir F. Goldsmid on his way from Bunder Abbas to Seïstan 
(Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xliii. pp. 65-74), who, 
however, did not encounter any serious difficulties for an ordinary 
traveller. The line of route he followed must probably be much 
the same as that of Craterus, though in an inverse direction. 


NOTE Zz, p. 460. 
EMBASSY OF THE ROMANS TO ALEXANDER. 


Both Niebuhr (Roman Hist. vol. iii. p. 169) and Mr. Grote (vol. xii. 
p. 335) attach much weight, and undoubtedly with good reason, 
to this argument. Clitarchus appears to have published his his- 
tory some time before the death of Ptolemy Soter (s.c. 283), and 
therefore before the war of Pyrrhus in Italy. It is difficult to 
believe that, until after that event, the Romans could have attracted 
so much attention among the Macedonian Greeks as to lead to the 
introduction of such a fiction. On the other hand, the opinion 
expressed by Livy that the Romans had at this time not even 
heard of the name of Alexander, is evidently absurd: as there is 
no doubt of the fact (stated by Arrian from his best authorities) 
that embassies were sent by other nations of Italy—the Bruttians, 
Lucanians, and Tyrrhenians. If these nations were familiar with 
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the name of the great conqueror, and aware of the commanding 
position that he occupied, it is incredible that the Romans should 
not be so likewise. Equally futile is the argument of Arrian that 
it was not consistent with the republican spirit of the early 
Romans to have sent such an embassy to a foreign king. He 
must have forgotten that they had already—some six years before— 
sought the alliance of Alexander, king of Epirus, the uncle of the 
great conqueror, and actually concluded a treaty with him. This 
circumstance may have naturally led to a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of Macedonia and the neighbouring nations, 
and adds much to the probability of their having subsequently 
sent an embassy to the nephew. 

Could we feel certain that the statement cited by Pliny was 
really made by Clitarchus, the probabilities would, as it appears to 
me, be greatly in its favour: but it is remarkable that Arrian, who 
also notices the story (Anab. vii. 15, §§ 5, 6), speaks of it as mentioned 
only by Aristus and Asclepiades, two authors of very little note, 
and certainly of a later period, and though he discusses at some 
length the probability of the incident, never alludes to Clitarchus, 
though a contemporary, and one of the most popular of the his- 
torians of Alexander. Still more important is it that Diodorus, 
who undoubtedly wrote with Clitarchus before him, and followed 
‘him as one of his chief authorities (see the remarks of Geier, 
Scriptores Alexandri Magni, p. 155; and of ©. Müller, Fragmenta 
Scriptorum Alex. M., p. 75), while mentioning the names of many 
of the nations that sent embassies on this occasion to Alexander 
(xvii. 113), says not a word about the Romans, though he at least 
must have been fully aware of the interest of such an incident, had 
it really occurred. This portion of the history of Q. Curtius, who 
was also to a great extent a follower of Clitarchus, is unfortunately 
lost. The authority of Justin is not worth much, but his silence 
on such a point is not without its importance. (Justin. xii. 13.) 
The statement of Strabo (v. 3, p. 232), referred to by Niebuhr (J. e.) 
that Alexander sent back some pirates from Antium that he had cap- 
tured to the Romans, may much more probably refer to Alexander 
of Epirus than to the great conqueror: but the whole story has a 
very doubtful aspect. 
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NOTE AA, p. 463. 
THE PALLACOPAS. 


It is impossible to identify the Pallacopas with any reasonable 
certainty. The same circumstances that had rendered it defective 
in the time of Alexander for the purposes it was intended to serve, 
would almost certainly operate again to render useless the new cut 
made by order of the king: and this would in its turn be super- 
seded by some later canal. The name is not found in the other 
historians of Alexander, or in the geographers. All that can be 
said is that it was.a cut on the right (or western) bank of the 
Euphrates for the purpose of diverting the surplus waters of the 
river, during times of inundation, into the sandy tracts of Arabia, 
just as is done at the present day by the canal called Hindiyeh, 
which quits the Euphrates about 15 miles above Babylon, and 
forms the extensive marshes and meres on the west and south-west 
of Hillah. But it is clearly a mistake to suppose, as Col. Chesney 
did, that the one cut represented the other. (The same view is 
taken by Mr. Loftus (Chaldea and Susiana, p. 42) who mistranslates 
the passage of Arrian to suit it.) The Pallacopas, according to 
Arrian, quitted the Euphrates 800 stadia below Babylon (vii. 21): 
and though the distance may be overstated, it must certainly be 
sought between Babylon and the sea. The suggestion of Capt. 
Felix Jones that an ancient dry water-course, called the Shat al 
Roumayieh, from its passing by a town of that name, represents 
the Pallacopas, is more plausible, though the distance from Babylon 
is much less than that given by Arrian: but no great reliance can 
be placed on any such identification. 

The mode in which the Pallacopas is represented on several 
recent maps, as a canal having a course nearly parallel with the 
Euphrates and extending all the way to the sea, appears to me 
wholly at variance with the account given by Arrian of its 
character and purpose. There is no other authority: but the 
mention of it by Appian (B. Cw. ii. 153) shows at det that he 
understood its object as above explained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
VOYAGE OF NEARCHUS. 


§ 1. Wer must now return to examine somewhat more in detail 
the voyage of Nearchus, who, as we have already seen, had 
conducted the fleet of Alexander in safety from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Euphrates. Such an enterprise was 
undoubtedly in those days a task of difficulty and danger, 
requiring great energy as well as prudence on the part of 
the commander. It moreover derived, even in ancient times, 
great additional interest from the circumstance of its being 
the first—or at all events generally believed to be the first— 
navigation of the Indian Ocean. The much more arduous 
voyage of Scylax in the same seas was either forgotten or dis- 
believed ; and it seems certain that no full or authentic record 
of it had been preserved.’ But the voyage of Nearchus has 
attracted an increased, and in. some degree a disproportionate 
amount of attention, in modern times, from its having. been 
preserved to us in a form so much more complete and au- 
thentic than any other record that we possess of a similar 
character. A detailed narrative of his voyage was written by 
Nearchus himself, of which Arrian has transmitted to us an 
abstract so full that it may to a great extent—for geographical 
purposes at least—stand in the place of the original work. 
And it is interesting to see how accurately this account is 
found to tally, both in the geographical details, and in the 
particulars transmitted concerning the country and its in- 
habitants, with the results of recent observations. In proportion 
as we have in modern times become better acquainted with 


1 See the observations in Chapter VII. p. 227, Note B. 
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the wild and barren shores explored on this occasion, do we 
find the agreement with the statements of Nearchus more 
complete.” 

Much labour has been bestowed by several modern writers, 
especially by the learned Dr. Vincent, upon the examination 
and verification of all the details transmitted to us by Arrian, 
who has given us, with very few exceptions, a complete journal 
of the voyage, day by day, recording both the stations at which 
they brought to for the night, and the distances traversed.* 
Of the mode in which these last were computed we have un- 
fortunately no indication.» It would be wholly foreign to the 
plan of this work to follow these inquirers into the minute 
details of their investigations, especially as the greater part of 
the coasts which were thus explored are of singularly little 
interest in themselves. The really important results of the 
voyage of Nearchus are comparatively few; and le within 
small compass; it will be therefore sufficient to give enough 
of the details of his narrative to show their close agreement 
with the geographical conditions as they are now known 


to us. 

2 Note A, p. 542. upon the subjeet. 

3 His elaborate dissertation on the The earlier dissertations by D’Anville 
voyage of Nearehus was originally | and Gosselin are now of little value. 
published in a separate form in 1797; | * Arrian, /ndica, c. 21, foll. The 


and subsequently republished, together | citations from this work in the present 
with that on the Periplus of the Ery- | chapter all refer to the edition by C. 
threan Sea, as the first volume of his | Müller. 
Commerce and Navigation of the An- 5 Note B, p. 544. 
cients in the Indian Ocean (2 vols. 4to, € Lieutenant Kempthorne in his 
Lond. 1807). It is from this later Notes on the Eastern Shores of the Per- 
edition that my citations are made. sian Gulf (published-in the Journal of 
Dr. Vineent’s investigations were | the Geographical Society, vol. v.), 
based in some degree upon imperfeet | remarks that‘ the whole of this coast 
information as to the actual geograph- | from the Indus to Bussora, a distance 
ical details of the countries in question, | of more than twelve hundred miles, is, 
and for this reason have in some in- | with few exeeptions, ‘one vast arid 
stances been superseded by later and | and sterile waste, with high mountains 
more aceurate knowledge. These more | rising at the back, wholly destitute of 
recent sources of information have been | both trees and vegetation,’ ” p. 270. 
well turned to account by Dr. C. Müller, This memoir of Lieut. Kempthorne 
in his valuable commentary on Arrian’s | contains much valuable information as 
Indica, in the first volume of his Geo- | to the coasts and localities he visited, 
graphi Greet Minores (Paris, ed. Didot, | but his attempts to connect these with 
1855), which now constitutes the most | the voyage of Nearchus are for the most 
complete and satisfactory authority | part hasty and ill considered. 
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§ 2. It is unfortunate that Arrian has not preserved to us 
any statement of the number or description of the ships 
employed on this occasion. They formed without doubt but a 
small proportion of the numerous fleet with which Alexander 
had himself descended the Indus; and it may safely be assumed 
that they would consist principally of ships of war, or “long 
ships,” as the Greeks termed their galleys for distinction’s 
sake. But they were undoubtedly accompanied also by 
transports, apparently vessels of no great size, which had 
already formed part of the fleet on the Indus.” But we have 
no means of forming any estimate of the number of these, 
or of the troops and seamen on board. 

It is still more to be regretted that we have no distinct 
account of the point from which the fleet took its departure.’ 
It is certain that this was considerably lower down than 
Pattala, as we learn from the journal of the voyage that it was 
only 150 stadia from the sea. Alexander had indeed con- 
structed naval stations (Naustathmi) at several points in the 
Delta of the Indus, and it appears that the one at which the 
fleet of Nearchus was assembled, and the last preparations 
made for the voyage, was situated on the western arm of the 
river, probably on a large island called Killouta. But in a 
locality where the channels and mouths of the river are per- 


7 Tn the few passages in which they | 


are mentioned these vessels are called 
képkovpot, a term usually applied to 
small vessels; and the same that is 
employed by Arrian (Anab. vi. 2, § 7) 
in describing the fleet that was col- 
lected by Alexander for the descent of 
the Indus. 

8 Pliny, following Onesicritus, says 
that the tleet tool its departure from a 
place which he calls Xylenepolis; but 
he complains that his author does not 
more accurately describe its position. 
“ Primumque Nylenepolis ab Alexandro 
condita, unde ceperunt exordium, justa 
quod flumen, aut ubi fuerit, non satis 
explanatnr” (Nat. Hist. vi. 23, § 96). 


The words “juxta quod flumen” can | 
J | 


only mean, “which of the branches of 
the Indus.” 

Nearchus, as reported by Arrian 
(Indica, c. 21, § 2), says only that they 
took their departure from the naval 
station (àrd Tov vavoTd@uov), and Alex- 
auder had caused so many of these to 
be constructed in the delta of the 
Indus, that the expression conveys no 
information. The suggestion of Dr. C. 
Müller, that it was situated on the 
island of Killonta (k:AAour&), men- 
tioned by Arrian in his other work 
(Anab. vi. 19) as the place where Alex- 
ander stationed his fleet in descending 
the Indus, is plausible enough, but 
rests on no definite foundation. 
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petually shifting, it is impossible to fix its position with any 
certainty. Three days were employed in dropping down the 
river, the bar at the entrance of which presented so formidable 
an obstacle as to induce the Greeks to cut a channel through 
a narrow bank of sand in order to reach the open sea.? Having 
thus entered the ocean they proceeded as far as a sandy island 
called Crocala, and the next day reached a large and con- 
venient harbour, to which Nearchus gave the name of the 
Port of Alexander. 

§ 3. Here they remained for some time. Nearchus had 
originally intended not to commence his voyage until a later 
period of the year, when the monsoon, concerning which the 
Greeks had obtained accurate information, should be fully 
past; but the attacks of the natives had become so trouble- 
some, after the departure of Alexander, that he had set out 
earlier than he designed. The consequence was that he found 
the south-west monsoon still blowing with great violence, and 
having found a secure station in the Port of Alexander, he 
remained there twenty-four days until the wind abated. It is 
probable that the harbour which afforded him this opportune 
shelter was no other than the port of Kurrachee, now one of 
the most frequented sea-ports in this part of India.* During 
their stay here the troops subsisted to a great extent on shell- 
fish, the enormous size of which, as compared to those in the 
European seas, naturally struck them with astonishment. 

When the fleet was able to put to sea again (about the 
beginning of November), it proceeded along the coast towards 
the west, and in five days reached the mouth of the river 
Arabis, having accomplished a distance (according to their 
reckoning) of a thousand stadia (100 G. miles) from the mouth 
of the Indus.? This distance is undoubtedly over-stated and 
the details of this part of the voyage cannot be made out with 
any distinctness; but the Arabis, at the entrance of which 
they found a commodious port, is undoubtedly the Poorally, 


° Arrian, Indica, c. 21, § 6. 1 Note ©, p. 546. 2 Ibid. e. 25, $ 3. 
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the only considerable stream on this part of the coast, near 
the mouth of which is a small town called Somneanee, that is 
a place of some trade.* 

§ 4. The coast thus far had been held by the Arabies, whom 
Arrian calls the last of the Indian tribes. From hence the 
navigators proceeded along the coast of the Orite, and after 
three days’ voyage—during which they encountered a severe 
gale, in which they lost three of their ships—arrived at a 
place called Cocala, where, though there was no harbour, but 
merely an open roadstead, Nearchus landed his crews in order 
to refresh them after the fatigues they had undergone. Here 
he was met by Leonnatus, who (as we have seen) had been left 
behind by Alexander for that purpose, and was able to take 
on board provisions for ten days, as well as to repair his ships, 
and recruit his crews out of the forces of Leonnatus.* 

Sailing hence with a fair wind he made good a course of 
500 stadia to the mouth of a river, or rather torrent, called 
the Tomerus, where his landing was opposed by the natives 
in arms, and had to be effected by force, under circum- 
stances strongly resembling those to be found in many modern 
voyages of discovery. The victory was indeed an easy one: 
the natives appear to have been mere savages, unacquainted 
with the use of iron or any other metal, and using sharp stones 
for knives, and spears with the points hardened in the fire.’ 
Here Nearchus again remained for six days, and then made a 
short day’s voyage to a place called Malana, which is termed 
by Arrian the limit of the Orite. 

This part of the voyage presents no geographical difficulties. 
The site of Cocala cannot indeed be identified, because there 
is nothing to mark it, the locality being a mere open beach, 
off which it was possible for the ships to anchor. But the 
river Tomerus corresponds with that now called the Muklow, 
or Hingul: and Malana may be clearly recognized in a head- 


3 Kempthorne, in Geogr. Journal, 4 Arrian, Indica, c. 23. 
vol. v. p. 264. Pottinger’s Travels ° Ibid. c. 24. 
in Beloochistan, p. 11. i 
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land which still preserves the name of Cape Malan or Malin. 
The distances however, as usual, are greatly overstated, the 
whole length of the voyage along the coast of the Oritæ being 
estimated at 1600 stadia (160 G. miles), while the real dis- 
tance does not exceed 900 stadia in a direct line, and the 
windings of the coast are very trifling. 

§ 5. From this point began the navigation along the barren 
and desolate coast of the Ichthyophagi, the name given by the 
Greeks to the poor miserable savages who inhabited the sea- 
coast of the Mekran, or Gedrosia. This sterile tract extends 
for a space of more than 400 G. miles from Cape Malan to 
Cape Jask, preserving throughont a very uniform direction 
from E. to W., and presenting but few prominent geographical 
features. It is well described by Nearchus, in much the same 
terms as have been repeated by modern voyagers, as a barren 
and inhospitable coast, though presenting from distance to 
distance spots where palm-trees grew, and water was to be 
procured. Even where the coast was apparently a mere tract 
of barren sand, water was generally to be obtained (though 
often of bad quality) by digging wells of moderate depth 
near the shore. The difficulties of the fleet on this account 
were consequently not so great as had been encountered by 
the army under Alexander. The time of year also was favour- 
able, the winds at this season blowing generally prettily 
steadily from the land, and we do not hear of their encoun- 
tering any gales, or being detained by contrary winds, through- 
out this part of their passage. Both the dangers and the 
hardships of this part of the voyage appear indeed to have 
been greatly exaggerated. Nor can we wonder at this. They 
were proceeding along an unknown coast, with a vast and 
unknown ocean beside them: and such exploring expeditions 
were almost entirely new to the Greeks. It was doubtless the 
same feeling that led them vastly to overrate the distances 


€ Indica, c. 26. The same thing is | (See Vincent, p. 234, and the authorities 
found to be the case at the present day. | quoted by him.) 
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actually traversed. The voyage along the coast of the Ich- 
thyophagi, which had occupied them twenty days,’ was esti- 
mated by Nearchus at “a little more than 10,000 stadia” 
(1000 G. miles), which, after making reasonable allowance 
for the windings of their course, along a coast offering few 
considerable sinuosities, is nearly, if not quite, double the truth.’ 

The natives of these sterile shores subsisted, as they do at 
the present day, almost entirely upon fish, which they fre- 
quently devoured raw, at other times drying it in the sun, and 
pounding it into a sort of meal, of which they formed a kind 
of cakes. Even the few horses and cattle they possessed were 
compelled to subsist on the same food? They had very few 
boats and relied principally upon the supply of fish left 
stranded on the beach, or caught in stake-nets set up near the 
shore. Even their huts were constructed in great part of 
fishes’ bones: in those of a superior kind they employed the 
bones of whales by way of beams or door-posts. This deserip- 
tion of the natives and their habits of life coincides precisely 
with the observations of modern voyagers.’ So strongly 
marked are the natural conditions, by which those habits have 


been inexorably prescribed.? 


7 See the careful computation by Dr. 
Vincent. Pliny, however, says that it 
took them thirty days, and his authority 
on a point of this sort is not wholly 
worthless. 

8 It may be observed that 10,000 
stadia in 20 days would give 500 stadia 
a day, which is just the average of a 
day’s voyage, as estimated by Scylax. 
This gives rise to a suspicion that the 
statement of the distance as given by 
Nearchus was merely based upon this 
rough mode of computation. 

° Indica, c.29; Strabo, xv. 2, § 2. 
The same thing takes place at the 
present day. Lieut. Kempthorne says : 
“ The inhabitants still live entirely on 
fish, the cattle having much the same 
diet as their masters, for the country is 
wholly destitute and barren, and yields 
no sort of grass. Vast stores of oysters, 
crabs, and all kinds of shell-fish are 


found on the coast, of which Nearchus’s 
description is generally very accurate. 
In many places, both here and in 
Arabia, the cattle are fed entirely on 
dried fish and dates, mixed together, 
on account of the great scarcity of 
grass in these sunburnt and sandy 
regions ” (Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. v. 
p. 270). 

The strange assertion of Pliny (H. N. 
vi. 23, § 95), that Alexander “ forbade 
the Ichthyophagi to subsist on fish,” 
would have been equivalent to con- 
demning them all to starvation. 

1 Kempthorne, l. e. pp. 270-273. The 
authority of two earlier voyagers, Capt. 
Blair and Lieut. Porter, is quoted by 
Dr. Vincent to the same effect. 

2 The modern name for this country, 
the Mckran or Makran, is in all proba- 
bility derived from Mahi-Khoran, “ fish- 
eaters,” and thus exactly corresponds 


2m 2 
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§ 6. The geographical details of this part of the Paraplus 
offer no special interest, but they may for the most part be 
identified without difficulty, after making due allowance for 
the exaggeration of the distances. The first day’s voyage 
from Malana brought them to a place called Bagisara, where 
there was a commodious port, after which they had to round a 
lofty promontory standing far out into the sea. This is clearly 
the headland now called Cape Arabah, on the east side of 
which is a bay, forming a deep and commodious port. Two 
days’ voyage from thence brought them to a place called 
Calama, where there was a village and a few palm-trees. This 
name is still retained by a small river called the Kalami: and 
the island mentioned by Nearchus as about 100 stadia distant 
from the mainland is readily recognized in that now called 
Ashtola, one of the few islands along this coast, from which 
it is really about twelve miles distant. The next point of 
importance was a lofty headland called Mosarna, projecting 
150 stadia into the sea, on the west side of which they found a 
well-sheltered port. This can be no other than the promon- 
tory now called Passenee, or Pasni, with a town of the same 
name, but the town and port are on the east side of the 
headland, instead of the west. 

Here they found only a small village of fishermen, but 
obtained an important assistance by taking on board a pilot 
who was acquainted with the coast from thence to the con- 
fines of Carmania, and under his guidance and direction the 
remainder of the voyage presented comparatively little diffi- 
culty. From this time we find them sailing much at night in 
order to take advantage of the land breeze. Meanwhile their 
provisions were beginning to fail them, especially corn, of 
which they do not appear to have been able to get any addi- 
tional supply after leaving Cocala. But, on the sixth day 
after leaving Mosarna, having found a town on a hill, with 


to the appellation of Ichthyophagi 3 Kempthorne, p. 266. Sce Note D, 
given them by the Greeks. (See | p. 547. 
Hughes's Baloochistan, p. 152.) 4 Indica, c. 26. 
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some signs of cultivation round it, Nearchus landed his troops, 
and by making a hostile demonstration, compelled the inha- 
bitants to furnish him with such stores as they possessed. These 
were however for the most part limited to cakes of meal made 
from dried fish, in the manner already described, with a slight 
mixture only of wheat or barley-flour. This town, the name 
of which is not given by Arrian, appears to have been 
situated on the bay of Gwettur, but the exact site cannot be 
identified.’ 

§ 7. From this point their voyage was conducted with much 
greater expedition than before. They had evidently acquired 
greater confidence in their navigation, besides having the 
advantage of a native pilot; and the crews suffered so much 
from scarcity of provisions, especially from the total want of 
flour or grain of any kind, that Nearchus was obliged to press 
the voyage by every means in his power. They thus accom-- 
plished a distance according to their own computation of 
3750 stadia in six days—a rate of progress far exceeding what 
they had performed in the earlier part of their voyage. In the 
last instance they sailed on through a whole night and day 
continuously, in order to reach a long low headland, which 
formed the boundary between the Ichthyophagi and Karmania, 
and the next day, after rounding this point, they found them- 
selves at a place called Badis, in a land of comparative fertility, 
where they were able to procure both dates and grain in 
abundance. The site of Badis may be fixed at, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the modern town of Jask; and the low 
promontory is undoubtedly Cape Jask, which forms a pro- 
minent feature on this line of coast.® 


5 Indica, ce. 27, 28. | on the other hand no mention of any 
6 There is considerable confnsion (as | promontory answering to Cape Jask is 
Dr. Vincent has pointed out) in the | found in the Alexandrian geographer. 
earlier descriptions of this coast, be- | There can be no doubt as to the cor- 
tween Cape Jask and Cape Bombareek, | rectness of the identification of Cape 
the next headland towards the N.W., | Jask (Vincent, vol. i. pp. 280, 285): 
which is also a long low point, though | the uncertainty of the modern names 
marked by a singular detached rock. | may serve as a warning in similar cases 
This is the Carpella of Ptolemy, but | which occur so frequently in comparing 
is not mentioned by Nearchus, while.| the accounts of ancient geographers, 
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§ 8. Before we proceed to follow the fleet on its subsequent 
progress along the coasts of Carmania and Persia, we must 
advert to two other points connected with the earlier part of 
the voyage. The first of these is the curious account given 
by Nearchus of their battle—the expression is not exagger- 
ated—with a swarm of whales, which took place off a town 
called Cyiza. The presence of these sea-monsters was first 
announced by the columns of water shot up into the air by their 
“blowing ;” a phenomenon which was at first taken for water- 
spouts, but when the sailors were told by their native guides 
that they were produced by whales, “ they were so terrified that 
the oars fell from their hands.” Nearchus, however, encouraged 
them, and having drawn up his ships “in order as if for battle,” 
commanded them all on a given signal to row rapidly forward 
towards the animals, and as they drew near to raise loud shouts, 
while the trumpets sounded for the attack, and the rowers made 
as much noise as possible with their oars. The astonished 
whales naturally plunged into the depths of the sea, and 
though they afterwards reappeared in another spot, the appre- 
hensions of the sailors were removed, and Nearchus was hailed 
with loud applause as the saviour of the fleet.” Such was the 
terror of the crews on this occasion that it appears to have 
produced as much effect on their minds as all their sufferings 
from hunger and other hardships. At the present day whales 
are still frequently met with in this part of the Indian Ocean, 
and it is not uncommon for a steamer bound from Aden to 
Bombay to encounter “a school” (as it is termed) of whales 
similar to that which caused such alarm to the fleet of Nearchus. 
They however rarely approach so near the coast. 

§ 9. A much more startling assertion is, that while the 
navigators were following the coast of India (under which head 
Nearchus included the territory of the Arabies and Orite, but 
not that of the Ichthyophagi), they found the shadows not to 
follow the same rule as in other countries, but either the sun 


7 Arrian, Indica, c. 30. Strabo, xv. 2, § 12, p. 725. 
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was vertical at noon, or the shadow was east fo the south. He 
added, that the constellations and stars, which had usually been 
high in the heavens, now rose only just above the horizon, and 
those that were elsewhere constantly visible, rose and set again 
after a short interval.? Both these phenomena would of course 
be really observed by navigators in the Indian Ocean who 
advanced far enough to the south to be well within the tropic: 
but it is certain that no such effect as that first stated could be 
witnessed by Nearchus and his comrades, who at no period of 
their voyage were in a lower latitude than 24° 70’, or more 
than a degree north of the tropic. Moreover, the time of year 
(November) was one in which the sun would be far to the 
southward of the equator, and therefore no such appearance 
could be seen, even had the voyagers penetrated—which 
assuredly they did not—far within the tropic. The only solu- 
tion of this difficulty that seems to present itself is, that 
Arrian, though in general reporting his authority with great 
clearness, has in this instance misunderstood his author, and 
represented Nearchus as stating, as a matter of his own eape- 
rience and observation, that which he had only reported as a 
fact witnessed by those who continued the navigation of the 
Indian coasts farther to the south.® 

§ 10. After having refreshed his crews at Badis, Nearchus 
continued his voyage along the coast of Carmania, which, as he 
correctly observed, had from this point a general direction 
towards the north-west, and after proceeding 800 stadia they 
came in sight of the lofty promontory, called by the natives 
Maceta, which stands on the opposite side of the strait at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, and being only about 30 G. 
miles distant would of course be readily seen from the Persian 
coast. Here Onesicritus, who appears to have acted as second 


8 Arrian, Indica, c. 25. | termination of a craggy ridge of moun- 
°? Note E, p. 548. | tains running through the whole pro- 
1 Cape Maceta is undonbtedly the | vince of Oman in Arabia, and here 
same with the conspicuous headland | abutting on the sea, It is so high as 
now called Cape Mussendom: it is | to be visible, not only from the coast 
lofty and rugged, and forms in fact the | immediately opposite, but all the way 
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in command, urged Nearchus to cross the straits to this head- 
land, and prosecute their exploration along the coast of Arabia. 
Fortunately for the fleet Nearchus opposed this suggestion, 
and determined to continue the voyage along the eastern coast. 
Here two days more brought them to the mouth of the river 
Anamis, in the midst of a fertile district called Harmozia, where 
Nearchus halted to repose his forces after all their toils. It 
was here that they unexpectedly fell in with a Greek, who had 
strayed from the army of Alexander, and learned to their great 
satisfaction that the king himself was encamped within a dis- 
tance of only five days’ journey in the interior. Nearchus 
himself, having provided for the safety of the ships by drawing 
them up on the shore, and defending them with a rampart 
and trench, hastened to report to Alexander the safe arrival of 
the fleet; an announcement that was received with every 
demonstration of joy.? 

The river Anamis, which from this circumstance assumed so 
important a position in the narrative of Nearchus, is clearly, 
the same with the Minah or Minab, a considerable stream that 
flows into the northern angle or bight of the bay formed by the 
Persian coast opposite to Cape Mussendom. It flows through 
a very fertile district ;? and the name of Harmozia, mentioned 
by Nearchus, was perpetuated down to a recent period in that 
of Ormuz, which became in the middle ages the centre of a 
flourishing and opulent monarechy.* The position of the camp 
of Alexander, where that monarch was evidently making a pro- 
longed halt, is too vaguely indicated to be determined with 
any certainty : Dr. Vincent would place it conjecturally in the 
district of Giroft or Jeruft, a fertile tract in the interior, about 


from Carpella (Cape Bombareck). Sce 
Vincent, vol. i. pp. 318, 321; and 
Kempthorne, in Geogr. Journ. vol. v. 
p. 272. 

2 Arrian, Indica, ce. 33-35. 

3 The country adjoining the Minab 
is one of the most fertile in Persia, and 
is termed by the natives “the Paradise 


| of Persia” (Kempthorne, p. 274). 

+ The name of Ormuz was originally 
given to a town or district on the main- 
land, and was afterwards transferred to 
the island more generally known by 
that name, when that became the 
centre of trade, and consequently the 
capital of all the surrounding coasts. 
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85 G. miles from the mouth of the Minab.® The suggestion 
is at all events a plausible one, and would suit well with the 
statement that it was from this point that Hephæstion was 
appointed to lead the main. body of the army by the lower road, 
through Laristan, to the sea.° 

After a few days spent in rejoicings and festivities, Nearchus 
returned to the fleet and resumed his voyage along the coast of 
Carmania, with the view of conducting the fleet to Susa. But 
his progress from thence along the eastern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf presents comparatively little interest. Though it 
still partook in some degree of the character of an exploring 
voyage, as these coasts had never been navigated by Greeks, 
and their details were doubtless imperfectly known, there was 
a certain amount of trade carried on along them by native 
vessels, and the general direction and character of the coast 
were undoubtedly known to the Persians. From this time 
therefore the voyage became rather what we should term in 
modern days a surveying voyage than one of actual discovery. 

§ 11. Immediately after leaving the mouth of the Anamis 
Nearchus mentions their passing by a small island, barren and 
rugged, after which they came to a much larger one that was 
fertile and inhabited, which he calls Oaracta. This is clearly 
the large island of Kishm, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
while the barren islet, to which he gives the name of Organa, 
was destined at a later period to become one of the most 
important centres of commerce in the East, and obtained a 
world-wide celebrity under its medizval name of Ormuz." 

The succeeding points in the voyage have no particular 
interest. After touching at several other islands, as well as at 
a small town on the mainland called Sisidone (probably the 
modern Duan) they visited a small island, the name of which 
is not given, but which is noted by Nearchus for its pearl 


5 Vincent, p. 338. The district of 6 Arrian, Anab. vi. 28, § 7. See 
Jeruft is described by Mr. Abbott in | Chapter XIL p. 457. 
the Journal of Geogr. Soe. vol. xxv. 7 Arrian, Indica, 6.87. See Note F, 


p. 46. | p. 549. 
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fishery, which was carried on in the same manner as in the 
Indian Ocean.’ It is remarkable that this is the only notice 
found of the pearl fisheries for which the Persian Gulf is now 
so celebrated.® As they proceeded up the sea-coast of Persia 
Proper, the navigation became more intricate and difficult, the 
coast being described as abounding in shoals, rocks, and reefs, 
a character fully confirmed by modern observations. On one 
occasion three of the ships got aground on a sand-bank at low 
water, but were got off in safety,’ and Nearchus had the satis- 
faction of accomplishing this difficult part of the voyage 
without the loss of a single vessel. They were however com- 
pelled to halt at the mouth of a river named Sitacus (the 
modern Jayrah) for not less than twenty-one days to refit the 
ships: and here also they laid in afresh supply of provisions. 
From hence to the head of the Gulf the rivers and headlands 
may be identified with little difficulty: but the only marked 
geographical point is a peninsular headland named Mesembria, 
which is clearly the same occupied by the modern town of 
Abu-Shehr, or Bushire, now the principal trading-place on the 
Gulf. 

No towns of importance were met with; a circumstance 
readily accounted for by the barren character of the shores. 
Nearchus indeed well describes the whole province of Persia as 
divided into three natural zones or belts, of which that along 
the sea-coast is sandy and barren from the extreme heat: 
farther inland comes a tract of great fertility, which enjoys a 
temperate climate, and produces all kinds of fruit, vines, &c., 
in great abundance, while it contains also extensive pastures 
and forests, and is traversed by abundant streams. North of 
this again is a cold and snowy region of a rugged and moun- 
tainous character.? This description is in substance repeated 


8 Arrian, Indica, c. 88, § 3. called the Bassadore Bank, where 
® See Chapter XII. p. 461, note. Lieut. Kempthorne himself got aground 
1 It appears probable that the place | with his surveying vessel, the ‘ Clive’ 
where this accident occurred isa long | (Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. v. p. 280). 
shoal or sandbank near the western 2 Arrian, Indica, c. 40. 
extremity of the island of Kishm, 
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by Strabo,’ and entirely agrees with the observations of modern 
travellers. 

§ 12. The boundary between Persia Proper and Susiana was 
marked by a river called by Nearchus the Arosis (by Strabo 
and other writers the Oreatis), which, as he remarks, was the 
largest stream he had seen since leaving the Indus. This is 
clearly the modern Tab, sometimes also called the Endian, or 
Hindian (from a city of that name on its banks), which is 
decidedly the most important stream that flows into the Persian 
Gulf on its eastern side. From hence the shores became so 
shoal and muddy, that the ships could no longer approach the 
land at night, as they were accustomed to do; but held their 
course along the outskirts of the mud banks till they reached 
a place called Diridotis, at the mouth of the Euphrates, which, 
though a mere village, was a place of considerable trade in the 
aromatic productions of Arabia, which were brought thither 
by merchants from that country. 

It is singular that though we are distinctly told in the first 
instance that Nearchus had been commissioned by Alexander 
to bring the fleet on to Susa,> he had thus carried it to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, as if with the object of ascending 
that river to Babylon. But having learnt at Diridotis that 
Alexander himself was on his way to Susa, he turned back, and 
after retracing his course for some distance, and passing the 
marshy lake which was formed by the waters of the Tigris, he 
entered the river Pasitigris, and ascended it with his whole 
fleet as far as the point where Alexander had thrown across it a 
bridge of boats, for the passage of his main army to Susa. 
Here the land and sea forces were once more united, and the 
voyage of Nearchus was at an end.® 

§ 13. The voyage had occupied almost exactly five months’ 


3 Strab. xv. p. 727. | 7 See the careful computation of Dr. 
4 Arrian, Indica, c. 41, § 7. See | Vincent, p. 495. Pliny says that the 
Note G, p. 550. actual voyage had lasted less than 
5 Td. ib. e. 36. three months; but it was nearly seven 


6 Td. ib. c. 42. Concerning the Pasi- | since Alexander had left them at Pat- 
tigris of Nearchus, see p. 458, note. tala. Neither statement is accurate. 
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from the time the fleet left the Indus: but of this period con- 
siderable intervals had been taken up by long halts; especially 
that at first starting of 24 days in the port of Alexander, 
and more recently of 21 days in the mouth of the Sitacus. 
But even allowing for all such deductions, their progress had 
been unusually slow, a circumstance which was owing in great 
part to the nature of the voyage, the object of which, as 
Nearchus distinctly urged, was not merely to accomplish the 
navigation from point to point, but to examine the coasts as 
they went along, observe the nature of the country, and ascer- 
tain what towns or harbours were to be found.’ The fulfilment 
of these purposes necessitated a very different rate of progress 
from that of an ordinary voyage, while under any circum- 
stances the progress of a large fleet will be much slower than 
that of a single well-appointed vessel. Hence it is altogether 
delusive to refer to the voyage of Nearchus as a specimen of 
the rate of sailing of ancient navigators, and the distances that 
they could accomplish in a given time. 

The success with which Nearchus had completed this enter- 
prise, was a source of additional satisfaction to Alexander, 
as giving him favourable prospects for the scheme which he 
undoubtedly entertained of following it.up by a similar voyage 
along the coasts of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea; a much longer and more perilous navigation, yet one 
which would probably have presented no insuperable obstacles 
to so able and cautious a commander as Nearchus. Had Alex- 
ander lived to see the completion of this greater design, he 
would not only have made a most important addition to geo- 
graphical knowledge, but would have opened up the way for 
direct trade between Egypt and India, and have thus laid the 
first foundation of that regular intercourse with the latter 
country which assumed so much importance at a later period. 
As it was, the voyage of Nearchus was destined to remain an 
isolated effort, attended with very little result that had any 


8 Arrian, Indica, c. 32. 
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immediate bearing upon the commerce or civilization of the 
ancient world. It was a link in a chain of which the others 
were still wanting. It is indeed of peculiar interest to us as 
the first voyage of discovery of which we have any detailed 
narrative ;° and it is certain that the commander displayed no 
common amount of ability in its execution. But while doing 
justice to the really great qualities of which Nearchus gave 
proof—to his energetic perseverance and courage, combined 
with prudence and caution—it is idle to compare him, as has 
been done by Dr. Vincent, to such navigators as Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, whose exploits have exercised an enduring 
influence upon all succeeding ages. 


° That of Hanno is, as we have seen, so imperfectly known to us as to admit of 
no comparison in this respect. 
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NOTE A, p. 526. 
COMPARISON WITH PLINY. 


We cannot better appreciato the value and importance of the 
unusually authentic form in which the voyage of Nearchus has 
been recorded to us by Arrian, than by comparing it with the 
account of the same voyage as given by Pliny. (Nat. Hist. vi. 23, 
§ 96-100.) That writer appears to have followed exclusively the 
authority of Onesicritus, without comparing it with the more 
authentic narrative of Nearchus: but even that of Onesicritus he 
in reality quotes only at second hand, from the work of Juba the 
Mauritanian, who had doubtless given a mere compendium or 
abridgement of the original. (This appears to be clearly the mean- 
ing of the words “indicare convenit que prodit Onesicritus, classe 
Alexandri circumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex India, narrata 
procime a Juba,” §96.)' The words “Onesicriti et Nearchi navigatio” 
correctly describe the voyage, but certainly do not imply that he 
had consulted the work of Nearchus himself: while the statement 
that follows, that it contained no regular enumeration of the 
halting-places or distances (nec nomina habet mansionum, nec 
spatia) is glaringly false, if applied to the methodical and regular 
journal that we have before us. In the following extract he gives 
indeed a certain number of geographical names of rivers, head- 
lands, &c.; but none that were mere halting-places (mansiones), 
so many of which occur in the work of Nearchus, nor has he in any 
instance given the distances from point to point (spatia). The 
information he has furnished us is in this respect perfectly in 
accordance with what he tells us of the authority from which he 
wrote. Such an enumeration however—though very meagre and 


1 This is denied by M. Urlichs in 
his Vindicie Pliniane (p. 95); but 
his view that the words “narrata 
proxime a Juba” refer to the inter- 
mediate stages between the voyage of 
Onesicritus and that which Pliny de- 
scribes as practised in his own day 
appears to me entirely untenable. Nor 


can I at all concur with him in thinking 
that Pliny must have seen the original 
work of Nearchus, because he includes 
him in the list of his authorities in the 
first book. It is abundantly evident 
that Pliny cites many of these autho- 
rities only at second hand. 
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unsatisfactory as compared with the narrative preserved to us by 
Arrian—would not be without its value if the selection were made 
with method and accuracy. But unfortunately, whether from the 
fault of his authorities or his own, the abstract given by Pliny is so 
utterly confused and inaccurate that it may be safely pronounced 
altogether worthless. It will be sufficient here to give that por- 
tion of it which relates to the voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to the entrance of the Gulf of Persia. After having justly censured 
his author for omitting to indicate clearly the point from which 
the fleet took its departure, he proceeds: 

“ Hee tamen digna memoratu prodentur: Arbis oppidum a 
Nearcho conditum in navigatione ea, flumen Nabrum navium 
capax, contra insula distans Lxx stadia, Alexandria condita a 
Leonnato jussu Alexandri in finibus gentis, Argenus portu salubri, 
flumen Tomberon navigabile, circa quod Pasire ; deinde Ichthyo- 
phagi tam longo tractu ut xxx dierum spatio prenavigaverint; 
insula que Solis appellatur et eadem Nympharum cubile, rubens, 
in qua nullum non animal absumitur, incertis causis. Ori gens, 
flumen Carmanie Hyctanis portuosum et auro fertile; ab eo 
primum septentriones apparuisse adnotavere. Arcturum neque 
omnibus cerni noctibus, nec totis unquam. Achæmenidas usque 
illo tenuisse. Aeris et ferri metalla et arsenici et minii exerceri. 
Inde promontorium Carmaniæ est, ex quo in adversa ora ad gentem 
Arabiæ Macas trajectus distat L m. p. Insulæ tres, quarum Oracla 
tantum habitatur aquosa, a continenti xxv M p. Insule quatuor 
jam in sinu ante Persida. Circa has hydri marini vicenum cubi- 
torum adnatantes terruere classem.” ($§ 97, 98, ed. Sillig, whose 
text has been followed.) 

It is hardly worth while to examine this extract in detail. This 
has already been done by Dodwell in his Dissertation on the 
Voyage of Nearchus; by Dr. Vincent (vol. i. p. 70-76), and by Geier 
(Alex. Magni Histor, Scriptores, pp. 80, 81, 104). The slightest 
comparison with the authentic narrative as preserved to us by 
Arrian will be sufficient to show that while Pliny has retained 
some names correctly, or in a form that can be easily recognized, 
and has preserved some interesting detached facts, the whole has 
been jumbled together in so confused a form, that we should be 
unable to derive from it any geographical conclusions at all, if we 
were not provided with the means of doing so by the assistance of 
other and more authentic sources. Fortunate is it for us that we 
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possess a journal, of which (as Dr. Vincent remarks, p. 76) “the 
accuracy is as conspicuous as the inaccuracy of Pliny is demon- 
strable.” 

It is remarkable that Pliny in two or three other passages (vi. 
107, 109, 124) cites Nearchus as his authority for distances along 
the coast, though he appears to have found none in the narrative 
which he had before him, when he wrote the passage which we are 
now considering. But in these cases also there can be very little 
doubt that Pliny quotes him only at second-hand, and has taken 
the statement of distances from some intermediate compiler. The 
numbers given are in every instance erroneous, but this may arise 
merely from the coruption of the text. 


NOTE B, p. 526. 


ESTIMATE OF DISTANCES BY SEA— SUPPOSED DIFFERENCE 
OF STADIA. 


No ancient writer (as far as I am aware) has preserved to us any 
account of the mode in which ancient navigators computed or 
estimated the distances traversed by them at sea. No allusion is 
found to any process analogous to that of the modern log: a simple 
device, but by no means so simple that we are entitled to assume 
it to have been in use in all ages. 

In regard to the voyage of Nearchus it will be found that the 
distances are uniformly over-rated: in most cases very far exceed- 
ing the truth. To such an extent indeed is this the case that it 
induced Dr. Vincent to adopt the suggestion of M. D’Anville, and 
assume that Nearchus had throughout reckoned by a different 
stadium from that employed in estimating distances on land. This 
was indeed, in the time of D’Anville, the ordinary mode of solving 
such difficulties, and attempting to save the credit of ancient 
writers for accuracy. But even if we overlook the extreme im- 
probability that Arrian should have continued reckoning the dis- 
tances in this part of his work by stadia of fifteen to the Roman 
mile, while he elsewhere uniformly employs the ordinary stade 
of eight to a mile; or that there should have existed a nautical 
stadium, not much more than half the common itinerary stade, 
without any hint of such a difference being found in any of the 
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ancient geographers—it will be found on examination that even 
this bold hypothesis is far from removing the difficulty. 

Though Dr. Vincent considers himself compelled, by the wide 
divergence of the measures of Nearchus from the truth, to adopt 
the supposition that they are reckoned in these short stadia, he 
nevertheless admits that even with this resource ‘‘it is not possible 
to establish a [correct] proportion of part to part, or perhaps to 
measure five hundred stadia in any detached portion of the course 
with satisfaction” (p. 55). Moreover when he comes to the part 
of the voyage along the coast of the Ichthyophagi, where the fleet 
encountered the greatest hardships and difficulties, he finds that “ the 
stadium of D’Anville is less applicable to this coast,” which measures 
only 450 miles in a straight line, and 625 (according to his own 
calculation) by the course of the fleet (p. 229). A pretty notable 
difference, which he explains principally by supposing that “ their 
distresses caused the distances to appear longer, at the same time 
that they engaged the mind too much to allow of accurate calcula- 
tion ” (p. 230). What means of accurate calculation they possessed 
in any case he has omitted to tell us. But when the fleet reached 
the coasts of Carmania and proceeded up the eastern shores of the 
Persian Gulf, where they were comparatively free from anxiety 
and encountered no serious difficulties, it is found that the error is 
in the contrary direction, “ the measures upon this coast proving as 
erroneous from deficiency as those on the coast of the Ichthyophagi 
from excess”: a fault for which (adds Dr. Vincent) “no better ex- 
cuse can be given than the situation of Nearchus in both instances. 
If distress magnified the length of his former measures, ease and 
security appear to have diminished those on the coast of Kar- 
mania” (p. 365). Butsuch an explanation at once excludes the sup- 
position of any real measures or calculation whatsoever, and if we are 
compelled to fall back upon mere vague estimates (which is un- 
doubtedly the truth) it is surely much more simple to admit those 
estimates to be for a part of the voyage more widely erroneous 
than Dr. Vincent would allow, rather than have recourse to the 
forced assumption of a different mode of reckoning, in stadia of 
a kind of which we have no other mention. 

The mode in which M. D’Anville arrived at his conclusion is 
indeed sufficiently extraordinary, and is justly rejected by Dr. 
Vincent, though he adopted his result as applied to the voyage of 
Nearchus. In a passage of Aristotle (De Celo, ii. 14) already 
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adverted to, that philosopher estimates the circumference of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia, while it is well known that the same cir- 
cumference was calculated by Eratosthenes at 252,000 stadia. 
Therefore, concludes the French geographer, the stadium of Aristotle 
must have been to that of Eratosthenes as 252 to 400; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this was the stadium in use among the 
Macedonians, and consequently that employed by Nearchus. But 
in fact the attempt of Eratosthenes to measure a portion of a great 
circle on the earth’s surface was, so far as we know, the first real 
attempt made by any Greek to measure or calculate the circum- 
ference of the earth at all. All previous measurements, or rather 
estimates, including that of Aristotle, were merely conjectural : 
and the true inference from the passage in question is, not that 
Aristotle employed a different stadium, but that he supposed the 
world to be vastly larger than it really is. We find accordingly 
that his estimate of the earth’s circumference was universally re- 
jected by later Greek writers, after the more accurate investigations 
of Eratosthenes. 

Major Rennell also justly rejected the Aristotelian stade of 
M. D’Anville, of which no trace is found in any ancient author. 
Yet he himself fell into a somewhat similar error, and was induced 
by a comparison of numerous distances, as stated by ancient authors, 
to assume “an average of 718 to the degree,” for the Olympic or 
common stadium of Greece, giving 505 English feet to the stade, 
instead of 606 feet, which correspond with the 600 Greek feet 
universally recognized by the ancients as the length of the ordinary 
stadium. (Rennell’s Geography of Herodotus, p. 31.) 


NOTE C, p. 528. 


PORT OF ALEXANDER. 


This suggestion was first made by Major Rennell (Memoir of a 
Map of Hindostan, p. 187), and has been adopted both by Gossellin 
and C. Miller. The importance of the port of Kurrachee is such as 
to leave little doubt of its correctness. Dr. Vincent, in whose days 
Kurrachee was little known, placed the Port of Alexander just 
beyond Cape Monze, a view that is open to the unanswerable 
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objection that there is no port of the kind to be found there; and 
he has thus thrown his whole geography of this part of the coast 
into confusion. 

It must be admitted that on any .view the topography of this 
portion of the voyage (from the mouth of the Indus to that of the 
Arabis) remains very obscure: it is difficult to understand how 
Nearchus should have rounded such a headland as Cape Monze 
without making any mention of it: and the harbour called Moron- 
tobara or the Port of Women, described by Arrian as large, roomy, 
deep, and well sheltered, though having but a narrow entrance, 
(uyy péyas ka evivxdos cat Balòs kal åkàvoros, 6 Ò éomdovs és aùròv 
orevós, Indica, c. 22, § 5) has not yet been identified. This point 
is the more important as the name is still found in Ptolemy (vi. 21, 
§ 2), and it must therefore probably have continued to be a place 
frequented by navigators. 


NOTE D, p. 532. 
THE ISLAND OF ASHTOLA. 


Ashtola being the only island of any size along this coast, there 
can be little doubt that it is the same which is referred to by 
Nearchus in another passage (Arrian, Indica, c. 31) though he there 
says it was called by the natives Nosala. It was regarded by them 
with superstitious dread, believing that whoever landed there im- 
mediately disappeared. One of the transports was indeed actually 
lost, but Nearchus touched at the island with his own ship, and 
compelled his sailors to go ashore, without any ill effect. It is 
singular that a similar superstition should still linger about the 
island in modern times; Captain Blair, who was one of the first to 
explore these coasts (in 1774) having been warned by the natives 
at Passenee, that it would be dangerous to approach the island of 
Ashtola, as it was enchanted, and that a ship had been turned into a 
rock. (Vincent, vol. i. p. 299.) It abounds in turtle of large 
size and excellent quality: but no mention is made of these by 
Nearchus, nor does it appear ever to have suggested itself to the 
minds of the Greek voyagers to avail themselves of this important 
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resource, though suffering so severely from want of provisions. It 
is remarkable indeed that no indication of the use of turtle as an 
article of food is found in either Greek or Roman writers. 


NOTE E, p. 535. 
SUPPOSED ASTRONOMICAL CHANGES. 


This suggestion, which agrees in substance with the views of 
Gogsellin and Schmieder, appears to me much more plausible than 
that proposed by Dr. C. Müller, that the statement in question was 
interpolated from Onesicritus, and did not really proceed from 
Nearchus at all. Apart from the improbability that Arrian, who 
has throughout followed the narrative of Nearchus with the utmost 
faithfulness, should, in one or two instances only, introduce state- 
ments from other sources without any hint that they were so 
derived, the particular fact in question is expressly cited as 


being stated by Nearchus (waparAwovrwv 6€ riv “dev yv . . . eye 
Néapyos Or af oxiae abroiow od rato éotcov, ©. 25). It seems 


therefore impossible to doubt that it was found in his narrative. 
But two circumstances seem to me to concur in favour of the other 
hypothesis: the one, that this passage occurs at the point where 
Nearchus, according to his own view, had arrived at the western 
limit of India,—the Arabies and Orite being regarded by him as 
Indian tribes: where he therefore seems to have paused, as we find 
him doing on other occasions, (see c. 29, 38, 40) to make some general 
remarks onthe Indian coasts and people. On such an occasion he 
might easily have introduced the mention of so remarkable a 
phenomenon (to the Greeks of those days) which he had learnt 
from Indian navigators, who were doubtless even at that period in 
the habit of descending the western coast of the peninsula as far as 
Malabar. Even the words raparAwdvrey ryv “Ivdav ynv may perhaps 
have in fact referred to such navigators, though, as they are intro- 
duced by Arrian, they undoubtedly can have reference only to 
Nearchus and his comrades. But another circumstance that appears 
to me unintelligible on the supposition that the statement was really 
made by Nearchus as a matter of his own experience, is, that, as 
the passage stands in Arrian, these appearances were only visible 
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when they stood far out to sea, towards the south (dxov pèv émi moov 
TOU TovTOV ðs mpòs peonuBpinv mpoxwpjcaav). Now their voyage 
was throughout a coasting voyage in the strictest sense of the 
term ; they were never driven out to sea by violent gales; in fact 
they anchored off shore every night. It is certain therefore that 
they could never have been on any occasion more than a few miles 
to the south of the coast line; and of course no appreciable differ- 
ence in the appearance of the sun and stars could have been pro- 
duced by such a deviation. On the other hand, the words just 
cited would naturally find a place, if Nearchus were recounting the 
observations of others, and the general experience of navigators in 
the Indian seas. 

There seems indeed little doubt that such perverted statements 
as to the astronomical phenomena observed were really made by 
Onesicritus (cited by Pliny, vi. 23, § 98; see above, p. 543), and are 
quoted from him by other writers, but it is incredible that Nearchus, 
whom we find throughout a careful and trustworthy authority, 
should have been guilty of so flagrant a departure from the truth. 


NOTE F, p. 537. 


ISLAND OF ORMUZ. 


The fate of Ormuz has indeed been a singular one. The island 
itself is not only, as it is termed by Nearchus, barren and rugged 
in a supreme degree, but wholly destitute of fresh water. Yet the 
advantages of its opportune situation at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, and of its secure harbour, rendered it in the middle ages under 
its Arabian rulers, and still more after it had fallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese, one of the greatest emporiums of trade and con- 
sequently one of the wealthiest cities of the East. Barbosa, who 
describes it as it existed before its conquest by the Portuguese in 
1514, has left a curious account of the variety and extent of its 
commerce at this period, when it served as the chief entrepôt whence 
the spices, gems and other productions of India and the silk of 
China, were carried to Alexandria, Cairo, and the chief cities of the 
West. (Barbosa’s Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar, 
published by the Hakluyt Society in 1866, pp. 41-45.) At a later 
period “the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind” had become proverbial 
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for the riches of the East. (Milton, Paradise Lost, book ii. v. 2.) 
The island continued in the hands of the Portuguese till 1622, 
when it was wrested from them by the Persian monarch Shah 
Abbas, who demolished the city and transferred the inhabitants, as 
well as what survived of the trade, to the town of Bunder Abbas or 
Gombroon, on the mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz. The island 
itself is described as “a mere barren rock, formed of rock salt and 
sulphur, and entirely destitute of vegetation. Its appearance is 
thus altogether the most desolate that can be imagined.” (Kemp- 
thorne in Geogr. Journal, vol. v.p. 274.) Itisinhabited only by a few 
fisħermen, but a small garrison is maintained there by the Imam of 
Muscat. (For a more recent account of Ormuz, as well as of the 
neighbouring island of Kishm, see a paper by Col. Pelly, in the 
Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xxxiv. pp. 251-258.) The Arabic name 
of the island, before it assumed that of Ormuz from the neigh- 
bouring mainland, was Jerun or Djerun, in which some resem- 
blance may perhaps be traced to the ancient appellation, which is 
written Organa by Arrian, but appears under the form Ogyris in 
Strabo and Pliny. 


NOTE G, p. 539. 
DIRIDOTIS. 


The name of Diridotis is not found in any ancient author. But 
Strabo and other authors place a city called Teredon at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, which appears to have been a frequented port 
under the Macedonian kings. (Abydenus ap. Euseb. Chron. p. 21.) 
Hence the two have been generally identified. But this seems to 
me very doubtful. Teredon enjoyed the reputation of being an 
ancient city, founded by Nebuchadnezzar (Strabo, ii. p. 80, xvi. 3, 
p. 765; Dionys. Perieg. v. 980), while Diridotis is described as a 
mere village, though resorted to by the merchants of Arabia. It 
was probably therefore a mere temporary mart, at the actual en- 
trance of the Euphrates, while Teredon may be sought for a little 
higher up. If there was any foundation for the tale of its ancient 
origin, it could not have been situated really at the mouth of the 
river in the days of Nearchus, on account of the rapid advance of 
the coast line. The suggestion of Col. Chesney (vol. ii. p? 855) 
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that the site of Teredon is marked by a gigantic mound called 
Jebel Sanam, near the (supposed) Pallacopas branch of the 
Euphrates, and about 23 miles S.S.W. of Bassorah, is plausible 
enough. 

It is more interesting to observe that the manner in which 
Nearchus speaks of Diridotis as situated atthe mouth of the Euphrates, 
which was navigable for 3300 stadia from thence to Babylon, appears 
to show conclusively that the Euphrates in his time still communi- 
cated with the sea by an independent channel of its own. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 


SECTION 1.—Megasthenes—Increased knowledge of India. 


§ 1. THe death of Alexander the Great, with the confusion 
which followed it, and the internecine struggles among his 
generals, gave a severe check to the progress of geographical 
discovery, as well as to the general advance of civilization in 
the East. It is true that, for a time, the death of the great 
conqueror did not seem likely to be followed by the dis- 
solution of his empire. While the rival candidates for 
power were contending among themselves for supremacy, the 
provinces, even the remotest of them, continued to acquiesce 
in Macedorian rule, and to be governed by Macedonian 
satraps. When at last a new order of things began to emerge 
out of the chaos, and it was evident that the great Macedonian 
empire would be permanently divided into several separate 
and independent monarchies, still the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the Asiatic conquests of Alexander remained united 
under one head. From the time that Seleucus Nicator esta- 
blished himself at Babylon in B.c. 312, he became virtually 
the lord and master of all the vast regions of Upper Asia, to 
which, after the fall of Antigonus (in B.c. 801) were added also 
Syria and great part of Lower Asia, or what we now call Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy meanwhile had not only fortified himself in 
the undisputed possession of Egypt, but held also the im- 
portant island of Cyprus, with the maritime cities of Phoenicia, 
still the seat of an extensive and flourishing commerce. 

Of the steps by which Seleucus established and secured his 
authority over the extensive satrapies from the Euphrates to 
the Indus we have unfortunately no information; the meagre 
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historians of this period confining their attention almost ex- 
clusively to the contests between the rival competitors for power. 
But there appears no doubt that he was called upon to make 
a series of successive campaigns into different provinces, the 
governors of which had probably taken advantage of the con- 
fusion at head-quarters to establish themselves in virtual 
independence, trusting for safety to the remoteness of their 
situation, and the difficulty of approaching them. The details 
of these operations, had they been preserved to us, would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the geography of 
Upper Asia, but as it is, they are a mere blank. All that we 
learn is that by degrees Seleucus consolidated his dominion 
over the whole of the eastern provinces, which had been 
comprised in the empire of Alexander, including the remote 
regions of Bactriana, Sogdiana, and the Paropamisus; and that 
he transmitted this extensive empire undiminished to his son 
Antiochus. That prince had indeed been already established 
during the lifetime of his father (B.c. 293) in the government 
of all the provinces east of the Euphrates, with the title of 
king. The statement that no less than seventy-two satrapies 
were subject to the authority of Seleucus,’ if it be indeed 
founded on fact, would prove that he must have instituted a 
new administrative partition of his dominions, subdividing the 
previously existing provinces into much smaller governments ; 
a measure that would indeed be dictated by sound policy, as 
tending to diminish the excess of power confided to former 
satraps.? But of such a system we find no other indication. 

§ 2. On one point only do we obtain any further informa- 
tion concerning the proceedings of Seleucus in the Hast, and 
although the statements preserved to us are even here imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, they possess nevertheless a great interest. 
It is certain that Seleucus-not only renewed the relations with 


! Appian, Syriaca, c. 62. | with the view indicated in the text. 

2 Droysen (/ellenismus, vol. i. p. | But the authority of Appian on such a 
606) assumes it as certain that sucha | point is unfortunately worth very little. 
measure was adopted by Seleucus, and | 
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India which Alexander had begun, but materially extended 
them, and acquired important additional information concern- 
ing parts of that country to which the Greek arms never 
penetrated. 

So far as we are able to discern, the Greek satraps, who 
had been appointed by Alexander to the command of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to India, maintained the Macedonian power 
in the regions west of the Indus; but having taken part with 
Antigonus in the contest for Upper Asia, they naturally 
found themselves on hostile terms with Seleucus, who was 
consequently obliged successively to reduce them under his 
authority. This he appears to have successfully accomplished ; 
and there is no doubt that he had at one period reunited under 
his government all the provinces that lay west of the Indus. 

Meantime an important revolution had taken place in the 
regions east of that river. A native chief, whom the Greeks 
name Sandracottus—the original Indian form of the name is 
Chandra-gupta—had overthrown in succession the petty native 
dynasties that were reigning in the Punjab and had thus 
become the founder of a powerful monarchy, which he had 
subsequently extended by his arms eastward, from the banks 
of the Sutledge to the Jumna and the Ganges, where he 
overthrew the powerful monarchy of the Prasians, and thus 
established his authority over the whole of the north of India.* 
As soon therefore as Seleucus had recovered possession of the 
countries west of the Indus, he found himself in the presence 
of a powerful and warlike monarch, commanding resources of 
a very different character from any that had been opposed 
to Alexander.* In such a state of things the occurrence of 
hostilities between the two was almost inevitable, but of the 


Sandyacottus and the revolution effected + Of course the statements that San- 
by him in the kingdom on the banks of | dracottus was at the head of an army 
the Ganges, founded nearly a century | of 400,000, or, according to others, 
before by the Magadha dynasty, sce | 600,000 men, are to be taken merely as 
Lassen’s Indische Alterthiimer, vol. ii. ; | instances of Oriental exaggeration 
Duncker, Gesch. des Alterthums, vol. ii. | (Strabo, xv. p. 709; Plut. Alea, 62). 


3 Justin, xv.4. For the history of | pp. 356-361. 
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circumstances and character of these we are almost wholly 
ignorant. It appears certain that Seleucus crossed the Indus 
and invaded the dominions of the Indian king, but it is 
probable that he did not advance far ;° at all events it is clear 
that the final result of his operations was not successful, as by 
the treaty which he ultimately concluded with Sandracottus, 
he not only yielded all claims to the Punjab, but ceded a 
portion of the districts of the Paropamisus and Arachosia, 
which had been previously held by the Macedonians, so that 
both banks of the Indus were now united under the authority 
of the Indian king.* Seleucus however received in exchange 
not less than five hundred elephants—an addition to his forces 
' which he may well have regarded as an ample equivalent for 
the precarious possession of a few remote and barbarous dis- 
tricts. He hastened to return to Babylon to take part in the 
coalition against Antigonus (B.c. 302). 

Throughout the remainder of his reign Sandracottus con- 
tinued to maintain the most friendly relations both with 
Seleucus and his son Antiochus. He sent repeated embassies 
to Babylon, while the Syrian king in return sent a Greek of 
the name of Megasthenes, who appears to have enjoyed a high 
place in his confidence and favour, as envoy to the court of 
Sandracottus. Megasthenes repaired to the capital of the 
Indian king, at Palibothra on the Ganges, where he resided 
for some time, and brought away an amount of information 
concerning India in general, which became for a long time 


5 The supposition that Seleucus | be placed upon the precise phraseology 
himself had penetrated as far as the | of such a writer as Pliny (compare 
Ganges, though adopted by several | his expressions concerning Patrocles). 
early writers, some of whom even sup- | The subject is well discussed by 
posed him to have advanced to Pali- | Schwanbeck in his edition of the frag- 
bothra, is wholly untenable; and is | ments of Megasthenes, pp. 12-18. 
deservedly rejected by Robertson and 6 Strabo, xv. 2, § 9, p. 724; Appian, 
others. Pliny’s expression, “ Reliqua | Syriaca, c. 55. The extent of the ter- 
inde Seleuco Nicatori peragrata sunt,” | ritory ceded is not clearly indicated. 
would certainly seem to imply that the | It probably comprised only the districts 
king had really advanced as far as the | between the west bank of the Indus and 
Jumna, but even this is at least very | the mountains. 
doubtful, and very little reliance can 
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the foundation and principal authority for all that the Greeks 
knew in regard to that country. 

§ 3. The work of MeaastHenss has unfortunately perished ; 
but large extracts from it have been preserved to us, especially 
by Arrian and Strabo, both of whom have taken it as the base 
of their descriptions of India, in regard as well to its natural 
features, as to its political institutions and to the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants.” A considerable amount of informa- 
tion had indeed been already collected by the companions and 
generals of Alexander, and given to the world by Nearchus, 
Onesicritus and others, and it is not always possible to separate 
distinctly the statements derived from these different sources. 
In taking a brief review of the real extent and value of the 
knowledge of India acquired at this time by the Greeks, it 
is of little consequence to observe this distinction; but in 
general it may be assumed that the statements of Strabo and 
Arrian, for which no other authority is expressly cited, are 
derived from Megasthenes. 

§ 4. Already before Alexander had reached the banks of the 
Ilyphasis he had received information of the existence of a great 
and powerful empire established on the banks of the Ganges, the 
resources of which were doubtless greatly exaggerated by the 
native reports that were transmitted to him. According to these 
statements, Xandrames, the king of the Prasians, who ruled over 
the whole of the territories east of the Jumna, commanded an 
army of not less than 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3000 
elephants, and more than 2000 war-chariots.* But with every 
allowance for exaggeration, there seems no doubt that even at 
this period there really existed a powerful monarchy, com- 
bining under its sway the whole of the fertile regions from the 
Jumna to the mouths of the Ganges: while the overthrow of 
the then existing dynasty by Sandracottus seems to have im- 


T The fragments of Megasthenes have | are contained also in the 2nd volume 
been collected, and published, with an | of the Fragmenta Historicorum Gre- 
excellent introduction, containing a | corum, edited by C. Müller. 
full inquiry into his life and writings, § Diodor. xvii. 938. Compare Plut. 
by Schwanbeck, Svo, Bonn, 1846. They | Alew.62, whose numbers are still higher. 
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parted fresh life and vigour to the whole empire, at the same 
time that he so materially extended its confines towards the 
west. The seat of government had been already established at 
the city which the Greeks called Palibothra, a form under 
which we readily recognize the native appellation of Patali- 
putra ; it was situated at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Sone, a few miles above the modern city of Patna.’ 

§ 5. On his journey to the capital Megasthenes followed 
what was termed “ the royal road,” and it is to him that we are 
indebted for the only definite geographical data that have been 
preserved to us by ancient writers concerning this part of 
India. Unfortunately his statements of distances have been 
transmitted to us only by Pliny,’ and the numbers as they 
stand cannot be regarded as trustworthy. But the general 
line of route may be clearly followed. The principal points or 
stages are thus given :—“ From the Hyphasis to the Hesydrus 
(Sutledge), 168 Roman miles; thence to the Iomanes (Jumna), 
the same distance; thence to the Ganges, 112 miles; to the 
Rhodapha, 119 miles (though others made this distance 325) ; 
to the city of Calinipaxa, 167 miles (or according to others 
265); thence to the confluence of the Iomanes and Ganges, 
620 miles; to the city of Palibothra, 425; to the mouth of 
the Ganges, 688 miles.”? 

Setting aside the distances, which are involved in hopeless 
confusion,” we find the most important points on this line of 
route correctly given ; it proceeded across from the Sutledge to 
the Jumna, thence to the Ganges, and afterwards descended 


° The true site of Palibothra was | latter. 


first pointed out by Major Reunell 
(Memoir of a Map of India, p. 50). 
His view has been gencrally adopted 
by recent writers. 

1 Eratosthenes appears to have 
availed himself of the same authority, 
when he reckoned 10,000 stadia from 
the Indus to Palibothra (ap. Strab. xv. 
1, § 11). The startling discrepancy 
between this statement, and the num- 
bers given by Pliny is an additional 
proof of the utter unworthiness of the 


| them. 


2 Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 17, § 63. 

? Pliny himself tells us that the 
numbers were variously given by his 
authorities, and the instances in which 
he adds the different statements show 
how wide was the divergence between 
When we add to this cause the 
diversity of numbers found in our 
existing MSS. of Pliny, we may well 
pronounce any attempt to reconcile or 
explain them to be wholly futile. 
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the valley of that river as far as the Junction with the Jumna 
at Allahabad. The site of Calinipaxa, which, from the way in 
which it is mentioned, would seem to have been a place of im- 
portance, is wholly unknown: nor can we identify the river 
Rhodapha among the numerous tributaries of the Ganges. 
Megasthenes, indeed appears himself to have enumerated nine- 
teen tributaries of the great stream, of which the names have 
been preserved to us,* but in no correct geographical sequence, 
and without any statement of distances: hence their identi- 
fication is very uncertain.” Among the names that can be most 
clearly recognized is that of the Sonus, mentioned both by 
Arrian and Pliny, and still called the Sone, which falls into 
the Indus at Palibothra. 

§ 6. Megasthenes was probably the first Greek who ever 
reached the banks of the Ganges—certainly the first writer 
who transmitted any account of it from personal observation. 
That his account should be tinged with exaggeration is not to 
be wondered at. We have seen how greatly they magnified in 
their reports the real dimensions of the Indus and its tributary 
waters: and the sacred stream of the Ganges was still more 
calculated to impress the imaginations of those who gazed upon 
it for the first time. We are told that it was 100 stadia in 
width at its narrowest point, and that where its waters spread 
out freely, one bank could not be discerned from the other.’ 
Of its sources he had of course no definite knowledge, but was 


4 They are given by Arrian (Indica, | is twice mentioned in the description 
c. 4), but in a very careless and per- | of the “royal road,” is unaccountable. 
functory mauner. Pliny also states | But it shows how little reliance can be 
the whole number at nineteen, but | placed on such enumerations, when 
vives the names of only four, “besides | reported at second hand. 
those already mentioned,” d.e., the | è It has been attempted to determine 
Tomanes and Rhodapha, and apparently | them by means of the Sanscrit names, 
regards these as the only ones that | but it must be confessed with very im- 
were navigable (H. N. vi. 18, § 65), | perfect success. 
though this is directly at variance with | € Arrian, Indica, 4, § 7. The state- 
the statement of Arrian. | ments quoted by Pliny are somewhat 

The omission in the former list (that | more moderate, making it only eight 
of Arrian) of the Iomanes or Jumna, | Roman miles at the narrowest, and 
the most important of all tributaries of | 100 stadia in average width (Plin. H. N. 
the Ganges, and which was unques- | vi. 18, § 65). 
tionably known to Megasthenes, as it 
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correctly informed that it took its rise in the Indian Caucasus 
(the Himalaya), and after flowing at first to the south, then 
turned eastwards, and pursued an easterly course as far as 
Palibothra.’? Of the great bend that it makes towards the 
south, after passing that city, he had no knowledge, but 
described it as holding on the same course to its mouth in the 
Eastern Ocean. It is remarkable that he particularly stated 
that it had but one mouth, as distinguished from the Indus, 
which formed a Delta. So imperfect was his information 
concerning the course of the river below Palibothra, that he 
seems to have had no idea of the complicated network of rivers 
really formed by the Ganges and its numerous arms, before 
they enter the Gulf of Bengal. 

Palibothra itself was described as a very large city, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges with another river (the Sonus 
or Hrannoboas),? and built in the form of a parallelogram, 
eighty stadia in length, and fifteen in breadth: it was sur- 
rounded only with a wooden wall or stockade, but pierced with 
loopholes, and flanked by numerous towers, besides an outer 
ditch of vast dimensions, which was filled with water from the 
neighbouring rivers! But no details are preserved to us of 
architectural splendour, or of that magnificence in the deco- 
rations of the court and palace which we are accustomed to 
associate with the capitals of Oriental potentates. 

§ 7. The other cities of India, we are assured, were so 
numerous that they could not be counted; but Megasthenes 


7 Strabo, xv. 1, § 13, p. 690. 

8 Strabo, l. e. 

° Some confusion has arisen in con- 
sequence of the statement that the river 
at the confluence of which with the 
Ganges Palibothra was situated was 
the Hrannoboas (Arrian, Indica, e. 4. 
The name is accidentally omitted by 
Strabo, having evidently fallen out of 
our text. 


of Pataliputra are placed near the 
junction of the Sone, a large river, the 
name of which, as already observed, is 
readily recognised in the Sonus of 


See Kramer’s note); while | 
the ruins generally regarded as those | 


Arrian and Pliny. Buf although these 
authors certainly regarded the two 
rivers as distinct, there can be little 
doubt that they were in fact only two 
names for the same stream, the name 
Erannoboas being only a Greek form of 
the Sanscrit Hyranyavahas (the golden 
armed), which is the poetical desig- 
nation of the Sone (see Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, vol. iv. pt. 1, p. 508). 

1 Strabo, xv. 1, § 36; Arrian, Indica, 
c. 10. According to Diodorus (ii. 39), 
Palibothra was founded and fortified 
by Hercules. (!) 
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estimated—of course from mere hearsay authority—the num- 
ber of nations or tribes that inhabited it at not less than a 
hundred and eighteen.? Of these, the Prasians, in whose 
country Palibothra was situated, were accounted the chief. 
Their relation with the Gangaride,® whose name is also fre- 
quently mentioned by Greek authors, is not clearly indicated ; 
but the latter appellation seems to have been applied in a 
general way to all the inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, 
while that of Prasians is evidently only the Greek form of the 
Sanscrit Pratschia—the people of the East—and was thus not 
a true ethnic appellation. It had doubtless been used to desig- 
nate the kingdom founded on the banks of the Ganges, in 
contradistinction to those of the Punjab. 

All the information collected by Megasthenes points to the 
conclusion that at this period the Indian monarchy was a 
powerful and well-organized government: the king was sur- 
rounded by a number of counsellors, who assisted him in 
maintaining a strict superintendence over all branches of the 
administration: justice was well administered: care bestowed 
upon the maintenance of the highways: and the revenues 
diligently collected. Sandracottus is said to have kept up 
a standing army of 400,000 men, with 30,000 cavalry and 
9000 elephants. These numbers are doubtless exaggerated, 
but there seems no reason to doubt the fact that his forces 
were really very numerous and well organized. The king 
himself, except when he went out to war or the chase, or for 
the performance of some special sacrifices, was hardly ever 
seen. Within his palace he was attended only by women, 
some of whom even accompanied him on his hunting expedi- 
tions and in war, and were especially charged to watch over 
his personal safety. 


Herodotus, who dwelt west of the 
Indus. 

+ Strabo, xv. 1, $ 53, p. 709. Pliny, 
as usual, adopts the still more exag- 
gerated statement of 600,000 as the 
number of the infantry (H. N. vi. 19, 
§ 68). 


2 Arrian (Indica, ¢. 7) justly remarks 
on the inadequate means of information | 
possessed by Megasthenes for such a 
statement. 

3 The name is written by Plutarch 
(Alex. 62) Gandaridee; but they had 
nothing to do with the Gandarii of 
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§ 8. Of the peculiar institutions of the Hindoos, their divi- 
sion into castes could not fail to attract the attention of the 
Greeks, and the statements of Megasthenes upon this subject, 
though not free from error, are in themselves very curious and 
interesting. According to his account the Indians were in his 
time divided into seven classes, every one of which kept itself 
quite distinct from the others, and could neither intermarry 
nor pass from one class to another. The first of these was 
formed by the wise men or philosophers, by whose advice and 
direction everything was managed: the second consisted of 
the agriculturists or tillers of the soil: the third, of shepherds 
and hunters: the fourth, of artisans and traders: the fifth, of 
soldiers: the sixth, of inspectors, or official superintendents 
appointed to examine every detail of the lives of others: the 
seventh, of other officials and councillors to whom the ad- 
ministration of public affairs was entrusted. Megasthenes was 
undoubtedly led into error by supposing these two last classes, 
which really formed very distinct bodies of men, to constitute 
separate castes. He was also misled in describing the shep- 
herds and hunters as similarly separated from all others: but 
these errors are easily accounted for, from the great tendency 
which has in all ages prevailed in India to render all such 
occupations hereditary, and thus maintain subordinate lines of 
distinction within the broader limits of the castes properly so 
called. These, as is now well known, were really only four in 
number, namely; the Brahmins, answering to the philosophers 
of the Greeks, but comprising also the official inspectors and 
ministers, whom they regarded as constituting the sixth and 
seventh classes; the Kshatriyas or warriors: the Vaisyas, 
including herdsmen and hunters as well as agriculturists; and 
the Sudras, or menial class, comprising also artisans and handi- 
craftsmen of all descriptions. Besides these however there 
exist what are called the mixed castes, several of which are, 


4 Arrian, Indica, c. 11, 12; Strabo, | are taken from Megasthenes, and are 
xv. 1, §§ 89-41, 46-49; Diodor. ii. 40, | almost exactly the same. 
41, The accounts of all three authors 
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according to law at least, confined to the practice of certain 
trades or occupations.® 

One circumstance which naturally attracted the particular 
attention of the Greeks was the absence of slaves: slavery as 
an institution, in the form in which it was universal in the 
West, being unknown among the Indians: and though the 
condition of the Sudras was in reality little removed from that 
of a servile class, this appears to have been so far ameliorated. 
in practice as to escape the observation of foreign visitors. 
Nor do we find any allusion to the still more degraded class, 
called Pariahs, which now forms an important element in the 
social constitution of India. In other respects too the Greeks 
were led to form too favourable an estimate of the state of 
society among the Indians, as well as of their moral character. 
But this tendency to find a kind of Utopian perfection in 
any form of society widely different from that with which the 
observer is familiar, is an error of frequent occurrence in all 
ages. Thus Megasthenes represented the warrior caste as 
leading a life of perfect ease and enjoyment, when not called 
upon to go out to war, while the agricultural peasantry pur- 
sued their occupations in undisturbed tranquillity, being never 
interfered with, even when their district became the theatre of 
hostilities. 

§ 9. Much attention was bestowed, both by Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers, upon the Brahmins, or philosophers 
as they termed them, whose doctrines and tenets were regarded. 
by them as having much resemblance with those of Pytha- 
goras. For us on the contrary it is interesting to compare the 
notices that have been thus preserved to us, with the full 
knowledge that we now possess of the philosophical and reli- 
gious systems of the Hindoos; and it must be admitted that 
considering the difficulties under which the Greeks must have 


5 See Colebrooke’s Enumeration of ; Voltaire (Essai sur les Mocurs et l Esprit 
Indian Classes in his Essays, pp. 270- | des Nations) is an instance that will 
279 | 


; readily present itself to the mind of the 
€ The flattering picture of China by modern reader. 
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laboured in obtaining such knowledge, their information is 
singularly correct.’ They mention also that besides the Brach- 
man or Brahmins, there existed another sect of philosophers 
whom they term Garman or Sarmanz, who led a life of hard- 
ship and privation in the woods, but enjoyed a great reputation 
for sanctity. It is probable that we have here a notice of the 
Buddhists, who were at this time rising to eminence, though 
still inferior in importance and consideration to the Brahmins, 
as they are justly described by the Greek writers. The name 
Sarmanæ is probably a corruption of Sramana, the native 
appellation of the Buddhist priesthood.* Others again prac- 
tised austerities similar to those of the modern Fakeers, 
remaining immoyeable in the same position, standing or lying 
naked in the full heat of the sun, &c. The practice of self- 
immolation by voluntary burning was also regarded by the 
Greeks as one characteristic of the Brahmins; a belief na- 
turally confirmed by the conspicuous instance of Calanus, who 
having accompanied Alexander on his return from India, put 
an end to his life in this manner.? On the other hand the 
custom of widows burning ‘themselves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands—so general among the Hindoos in modern 
times—is noticed by the historians of Alexander only as one 
of the peculiar customs of a particular tribe—the Catheans— 
in the northern part of the Punjab." 

§ 10. Of the natural productions of India the accounts 


given by Megasthenes were in 


general very accurate. Fore- 


7 It is mentioned in one passage 
that the communications of the Brah- 
mins with the messengers sent to them 
by Alexander had to pass through 
three successive interpreters, all of them 
illiterate and ignorant men (Strabo, xv. 
1, § 64, p. 716). 

ë The name is written Tapuâves and 
Tepuaves in our MSS. and editions of 
Strabo; but Clement of Alexandria, 
whose account is obviously derived 
from the same source, writes it Sapuava, 
which is donbtless the more correct 


form, for the reason given in the text 
(Clem, Alexandr. Stromata, i. 15, § 71). 

° He is expressly described as having 
done this in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country («al dmobavety 7G 
matpiy vóup, Telévra èm mvpraïdv. 
Strab. xv. 1, §64). Megasthenes, how- 
ever, denied that self-immolation was 
inculcated by the precepts of the philo- 
sophers. Ibid. § 68. 

* Aristobulus, ap. Strab. xv. 1, § 62, 
p. 714; Diodor. xvii. 91. 


Gr 
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most among these may undoubtedly be reckoned the ele- 
phants, with which the Greeks had for the first time become 
acquainted during the expedition of Alexander. But not only 
has he preserved to us many curious particulars concerning 
their natural history, and some interesting anecdotes of their 
sagacity, but has given a full account of the mode of catching 
and taming them, which agrees in almost every particular 
with those recorded by modern travellers. The size and 
ferocity of the tigers in the land of the Prasians is also men- 
tioned with wonder; and the gigantic serpents—the Pythons 
of modern naturalists—were perhaps still more calculated to 
excite astonishment. Nor can we wonder if the accounts of 
these monstrous reptiles were considerably tinged with ex- 
aggeration.? Hven the parrots and monkeys were strange to 
the eyes of the Greeks, and bore a prominent part in their 
narratives. The abundance of peacocks too had been early 
remarked by the companions of Alexander. They could not 
fail also to be struck with the vast forests of trees wholly 
different from any they knew elsewhere; and the peculiar 
character and mode of growth of the Banian or Indian fig- 
tree is described with great accuracy. In this instance indeed 
even their dimensions are not exaggerated. The vast size of 
the reeds (bamboos) also attracted particular attention, and the 
circumstance of trees growing actually in the sea a (evidently 
mangroves) is noticed with wonder.’ 

Among the quadrupeds characteristic of India we find 
mention also of the rhinoceros, the name of which first became 


2 Megasthenes, Fr. 36, 387, ed. | statements for which Onesicritus is 
Schwanbeck. Arrian,, Indica, c. 138, justly called by Strabo ray mapaðótwv 
14; Strabo, xv. 1, § 42. | &pxixuBepyitny. Aristobulus and Ne- 

3 Tt was Onesicritus alone, who was | archus, as usual, were much more 
notorious for the gross exaggerations in | moderate. The latter mentioned a 
which he was wont to indulge, that serpent of 16 cubits in length as the 
spoke of two serpents kept in confine- | largest that was actually caught by the 
ment by Abisares, king of a mountain Macedonians, but added that the In- 
tribe above Taxila, of which one was | dians asserted they were found of much 
80 cubits, the other 140 cubits long! | larger size (Arrian, Indica, c. 15, § 10). 
(Onesicrit. ap. Strab. xv. 1, § 28, p. 4 Q. Curtius, ix. 2, § 13. 

698.) This is one of the marvellous 5 Megasth. Fr. 19. 
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known to the Greeks at this period. We have already seen 
how much they were struck with finding crocodiles in the 
Indus, though subsequent observation showed them that they 
were neither so numerous nor so formidable as those of the 
Nile. The resemblance of the two rivers in this respect seems 
to have led them to expect to find hippopotami also in the 
Indus; as they thought it worth while to notice especially 
that these were not found." 

The great size and power of the Indian dogs—some of which 
were said to be a match for a lion, and to despise any meaner 
foe—are especially mentioned as having attracted the admira- 
tion of Alexander. The most remarkable specimens were 
those exhibited by Sopeithes, the king of a tract at the foot of 
the Himalaya, near the banks of the Hyphasis, and the dogs 
of these mountain regions are to this day described as the 
largest and most powerful in India. 

Of the more useful productions of the country the sugar- 
cane is noticed, though in a manner that would hardly lead 
us to suppose it was in very extensive use; rice is well 
described, as well as the mode of its cultivation; and cotton, 
or tree-wool, as it was called, the general use of which by the 
natives in the place of linen and woollen textures is attested 
by all Greek writers. They had even noticed the fact of its 
stones or hard seeds, which had to be extracted before the 
cotton could be carded.* Silk also is mentioned, though ` 
obscurely, and was supposed to be procured from the bark of 
a tree.? Cinnamon and other spices were said to be produced 
in the south of India, from whence doubtless they were 
transmitted in the way of trade to the regions on the banks 
of the Ganges.” 


€ Q. Curt. ix. 1, $5. 

7 Onesicritus alone, with his usual 
inaccuracy, maintained that there were 
hippopotami in the Indus (Strabo, xv. 
1, p. 690; Arrian, Indica, c. 6). 

8 Strabo, xv. 1, §§ 31, 37; Diodor. 
xvii. 92; Ælian, Hist. Nat. viii. 1. 
The fame of these Indian dogs had 
indeed previously reached the ears of 


the Greeks, as they are mentioned both 
by Xenophon (Cynegetica, e. 10) and 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. viii. 28). They 
had probably been already imported 
into Persia. 

9 Strabo, xv. 1, § 20. 

1 Aristobulus, ap. Strab. xv. 1, § 21, 
p. 694. 


2 Strab. L e 3 Id. § 22, p. 695. 
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§ 11. It is strange that a writer who has preserved to us so 
many valuable and trustworthy notices should have allowed 
himself to be led astray so as to relate the most absurd and 
extravagant fables. But not only did Megasthenes repeat the 
story of the gold-digging ants, as large as foxes—a fable for 
which there was certainly some foundation, however strangely 
perverted,* and assert the existence of unicorns, which he 
describes as horses, with heads like deer, and a single horn 
—a belief that still prevails in some parts of India; but 
he described winged serpents, winged scorpions, and other 
ereatures equally anomalous. Still more absurd were the 
fables that he repeated concerning races of men of pigmy 
stature—some only five spans in height, some only three— 
of others without nostrils, others without mouths, supporting 
themselves only by smells; of wild men who had their feet 
turned backwards, so that the heels were in front; of men 
with ears like dogs, and only a single eye in the middle of 
their forehead ; and others again with ears reaching to their 
feet, on which they used to lie down to sleep.” Some of these 
marvellous tales were certainly Indian fables, which had been 
really told to the travellers,’ but others are unquestionably 
fictions already familiar to the Greeks, which were transplanted 
at pleasure from one unknown region to another. 

§ 12. The direct information obtained by Megasthenes was 
confined to the two great valleys, or plains, of the Indus and 
the Ganges; of the mountain ranges and table-lands of the 
interior he seems to have had no knowledge. Probably the 


4 See this subject discussed in | Daradew or Daradre of Ptolemy, whom 
Chapter VII. p. 229, Note D. Megas- | that author places near the sourees of 
thenes added the eurions statement | the Indus (Ptol. vii. 1, § 42),and it is 
that these gold-digging ants were | still retained by the Derds or Dards, 
found among the Derde, a nation | who dwell in the mountains on the 
dwelling in the mountains in the east | frontiers of Thibet, near the upper 
of India, where there was a great table- | valley of the Indus. 
land (épome8tov) in which the gold was 5 Megasthen. Fr. 29, ed. Schwanbeck. 
found (Fr. 39, ap. Strab. xv. i. p. 706). | Strabo, xv. 1, § 57, p. 711. Compare 
This points clearly to the gold being | Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 2, §§ 25, 26. 
derived from the valleys of the Hima- ë See on this subjeet the remarks of 
laya. The name of the Derde is | Schwanbeck in his introduction to the 
obviously the same with that of the | fragments of Megasthenes, pp. 61-71. 
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dominions of Sandracottus were limited towards the south by 
the Vindhya mountains. But of the general configuration 
and extent of India, as a whole, he obtained a more accurate 
idea than under the circumstances could well have been 
expected. Thus while Ctesias had asserted that India was 
equal in extent to the whole of the rest of Asia, and even 
Onesicritus had maintained that it was a third part of the 
inhabited world, Megasthenes greatly reduced its dimensions, 
stating that its extent from the mountains on the north to the 
Ocean on the south was about 20,000 stadia (2000 G. miles). 
He added the important observation that its greatest length 
was from north to south; its breadth from east to west—which 
almost all other writers had regarded as the direction of its 
greatest extent— being really only about 16,000 stadia.” Both 
statements are indeed considerably in excess of the truth—the 
real length of Hindustan being in round numbers about 
1800 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 1500 miles ; 
but considering the nature of the information to which alone 
Megasthenes could have access, and the vague ideas previously 
entertained by the Greeks of the geography of these countries, 
it must be admitted that his numbers present a marked 
approximation to the real distances. 

§ 13. Another point upon which Megasthenes appears to 
have been the first to obtain any definite information was 
concerning the large and important island of Taprobane, or 
Ceylon. Its name indeed had already reached the ears of the 
companions of Alexander; and was mentioned by Onesicritus, 
who stated that it contained large numbers of elephants, of 
larger size than those of India, and added vaguely that it was 
5000 stadia in extent, without specifying whether he meant 
length or breadth *—and was distant twenty days’ voyage from 
the main land. Megasthenes reduced this last statement to 


7 Strabo, ii. 1, §$ 4,7,12; xv. i. $12; | ment of singular preciseness, consider- 
Arrian, Indica, 8, §§ 7, 8. According | ing the nature of his information. 
to the latter writer, Megasthenes gave 8 Strabo, xv. 1, § 15, p. 691. 
the length at 22,300 stadia; a state- 
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seven days—still a great exaggeration—and added that the 
island produced abundance of gold and pearls.? His informa- 
tion was doubtless derived from merchants who traded thither 
for this last article. But his geographical idea of the position 
of the island was evidently very vague. 

§ 14. Of the subsequent intercourse of the Greek monarchs 
with India we have very little information. We learn indeed 
that after the death of Sandracottus, a Greek of the name of 
Daimacuus was sent by Seleucus as ambassador to his suc- 
cessor Allitrochades (Amitraghades) and that he wrote some 
account of his journey, but his authority is rarely cited, and 
he is treated by Strabo as worthy of very little credit? Much 
more trustworthy, according to that author, was Patrocles, an 
officer who held important commands both under Seleucus 
Nicator and his son Antiochus, and was entrusted for some 
time with the chief government of the provinces on the frontiers 
of India. But it is not clear that he himself visited that 
country, or at least that he ever crossed the Indus. Nor have 
we any account of the title or character of the work in which 
he had collected the results of his researches; but his geo- 
graphical data were considered by Eratosthenes as more trust- 
worthy than those of Megasthenes, and were made by that 
great geographer the foundation of his own description of 
India? Still less do we know concerning a writer of the name 
of Dionysius, mentioned only by Pliny, according to whom he 
was sent ambassador to one of the Indian kings by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.” But such a mission was natural enough, with 
a view to counteract the infiuence of the Syrian kings, at the 
time that the Egyptian monarchs were striving to open a 
direct trade with India. 


* Megasthen. Fr.18; Plin. H. N. vi. ? Strabo, ib. pp. 68, 69, 70. 
22, § 81. 2 Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 17, § 58. 
1 Strabo, ii. 1, § 9, p. 70. 
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SECTION 2.— Bactrian Provinces.—Patrocles. 


§ 1. From India it seems natural to turn to another quarter, 
where we might have reasonably hoped to find that the long 
continued Macedonian dominion would have led to increased 
geographical knowledge. But in this case we are destined to 
complete disappointment. We have seen how Alexander had 
carried his arms as far as the Jaxartes, and had not only 
subdued the remote provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana, but 
had founded several cities there, and established colonies of 
Macedonian soldiers to form a nucleus of Hellenic civilization. 
Nor did these settlements prove abortive. So far as our 
information enables us to judge, the cities thus founded main- 
tained themselves for a considerable period, while the pro- 
vinces in question, after continuing for more than sixty years 
under the government of Greek satraps, appointed by the 
Syrian kings, threw off the yoke and declared themselves 
independent of the Seleucidan monarchy.* Their rulers how- 
ever were still of Greek origin, and there can be no doubt that 
they continued to retain a strong tincture of Greek culture, 
notwithstanding their remote and secluded position. But the 
disadvantages resulting from this cause were greatly increased, 
when the Parthians—a purely oriental tribe, probably be- 
longing to the same race with the Turks—who had revolted 
from the Syrian kings much about the same time as the Bac- 
trians, extended their dominion over the whole table-land of 
Iran, and ultimately established their authority even in the 
valley of the Tigris. 


4 The date of the first declaration of | vol. iii. p. 18.) Hence the revolt of 
independence by the Bactrian satrap, | Bactriana has been fixed by Bayer in 
Theodotus or Diodotus, cannot be | 255 B.c., and by Visconti and others, 
fixed with certainty, but it may be including Professor Wilson, in 256 
determined within approximate limits. | (Wilson’s Ariana, p. 216). General 
We learn positively from Strabo (xi. 9, | Cunningham would assign it to the 
§ 2) that it preceded the revolt of the | year 246 B.c., but the arguments in 
Parthians under Arsaces, and this is | favour of the earlier date appear to me 
assigned by the best authorities to the | to preponderate. 
year 250 B.c. (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. | 
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§ 2. The effect of this was completely to isolate the Greek 
kings of Bactria, and the regions over which they had esta- 
blished their rule—including Ariana and the Paropamisus, as 
well as the provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana—from the rest 
of the Greek world: and though it is certain that the germs of 
Greek civilization, once planted in these remote regions, main- 
tained their ground with singular pertinacity for a long period, 
we are almost wholly without information concerning their 
progress and diffusion. The Bactrian provinces, north of the 
Paropamisus, were the first to succumb under an invasion of 
Scythian tribes from the north-east ;° while the Greek rulers 
who had established themselves, at the foot of the Paropa- 
misus, and on the borders of Ariana and India, maintained 
their independent position down to a later period, and were 
able at times to extend their arms over the Punjab, and even 
the lower part of the valley of the Indus. But almost all 
definite historical information is wanting in regard to these 
remote and petty kingdoms: we know nothing of their poli- 
tical institutions or relations with the native powers, while 
in a geographical point of view the result is absolutely null. 
We find indeed a vague statement that these monarchs had 
carried their arms farther into India than Alexander had done, 


5 The period of this, like almost all 
the dates and facts connected with 
these Bactrian kingdoms, is uncertain : 
but the final extinction of the Greek 
dynasties in this part of Asia is assigned 
to the ycar 126 B.C.: and it appears 
probable that the provinces north of 
the Hindoo Koosh fell into the hands 
of the barbarians some time before 
those on the western border of India. 
Recent researches in connection with 
the coins which have been discovered 
of late years in large numbers in this 
part of Asia, have established the ex- 
istence of not less than twenty-nine 
kings or princes bearing pure Greek 
names, and consequently in all proba- 
bility of purely Greek extraction. So 
great a number of rulers during a period 
of only 120 to 180 years appears clearly 


to show that some of them were con- 
temporaneous, and reigned separately 
in Bactria proper, Ariana, or the Indian 
provinces. But all attempts to arrange 
them in any definite chronological 
order, or determine their geographical 
relations, are based almost entirely 
upon mere conjecture. See Wilson’s 
Ariana, pp. 215-300 ; and an elaborate 
series of papers by Major-General 
Cunningham in the Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, vols. 8,9,10. The whole subject 
has been still more recently submitted 
to a careful re-examination by Dr. von 
Sallet in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
Berlin, 1878 ; but his researches have 
only led him to acknowledge, even 
more strongly than his predecessors, 
the hopelessness of the task (see p. 207). 
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and opened out a more extensive knowledge of that country : 
and two of the kings in question, Menander and Demetrius, 
are especially mentioned as having passed the Hyphasis, which 
had been the limit of Alexander’s conquests to the east, and 
advanced as far as the Jumna: they also recovered possession 
of the delta of the Indus, or Pattalene, and extended their 
dominion over some adjoining districts of the sea-coast.° But 
it is probable that these conquests were short-lived. Strabo 
distinctly observes that they had added nothing to the in- 
formation previously possessed: and it is certain that we do 
not find in our extant authorities the slightest trace of any 
increased acquaintance with India, derived from the establish- 
ment of this Greek kingdom on its immediate frontiers. One 
curious circumstance is however recorded, which proves the 
extent of the commercial relations maintained by these kings 
with the adjacent parts of India; that when the Greek and 
Roman merchants visited Barygaza and the ports of Guzerat, 
more than a century after the Christian era, they still found 
the silver coins of Apollodotus and Menander commonly cur- 
rent among the traders of that country.” 

§ 3. Equally little do we learn during this period con- 
cerning the provinces beyond the line of the Indian Caucasus. 
There is reason to believe that the Greek rulers of these 
countries founded there several flourishing cities, in addition 
to those already established by Alexander, and that the 
country rose under their government to a very prosperous 


condition. The manner in which the same result was pro- 


€ Apollodorus ap. Strab. xi. 11, § 1, 
p. 516; xv. 1, § 3, p. 686. This Apol- 
lodorus, who was a native of Artemita 
in Babylonia, wrote a history of the 


Parthians, which is repeatedly quoted | 


by Strabo, and appears to have con- 
tained some interesting notices concern- 
ing the Bactrian kings. His date is 
unknown, but he seems to have written 


after the time of Eucratides, and appa- | 


rently after that of Menander also. 
His work can therefore be hardly 


| placed earlier than 120 s.c. The frag- 
ments are published by ©. Miller in 
his Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, 
vol, iv. p. 308. 

7 Periplus Maris Erythræi, c. 47. 

8 Hight new cities were founded by 
Alexander in Bactriana and Sogdiana 
(Strab. xi. 11, $4). We have no details 
concerning those founded by his suc- 
cessors, but the name of Encratidia 
points distinctly to its having been 
| founded or rebuilt by Eucratides. 
[Antiochia 
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duced, at a much later period, under Timour and his suc- 
cessors, is sufficient to show how easily such a state of things 
may have arisen; and the scanty and passing notices found in - 
the Greek writers of the wealth and power of such monarchs 
as Euthydemus and Eucratides have been abundantly con- 
firmed in modern times by the discovery of their coins in such 
numbers as to bear the strongest testimony to the truth of 
these statements. But of any extension of their commercial 
relations beyond the frontiers of the empire of Alexander, or 
any increased geographical knowledge of Central Asia we hear 
nothing.® It is much to be regretted that the history given 
by Polybius of the campaigns of Antiochus the Great in 
Upper Asia, against the lately revolted Parthian and Bactrian 
kings, has not been preserved to us, but as that monarch did 
not penetrate beyond the frontiers of these provinces, it could 
scarcely have added anything very material to our geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

§ 4. There was indeed one author of earlier date, from whom 
Eratosthenes appears to have derived much valuable informa- 
tion. This was PATROCLES, whose name has been already 
mentioned in connection with India, and who held for a con- 
siderable time under Antiochus I., the chief command of all 
the provinces from the frontiers of India to the Caspian Sea. 
In this position he appears to have taken great pains to collect 
statistical and geographical information concerning the coun- 
tries under his government, and there can be little doubt that 
we should have derived many valuable details from his work 
had it been preserved to us. He is praised by Strabo for the 
accuracy of his statements and the soundness of his judgment, 


Antiochia in Margiana, and Soteira | to the vague expression quoted from 


in Aria are also ascribed to Antiochus 
Soter. 

Justin’s phrase, where he calls Theo- 
dotus “mille urbium Bactrianarum 
preefectus” (xli. 4), is a mere rhetorical 
exaggeration. 


3 We know not what value to attach | 


Apollodorus by Strabo (xi. 11, § 1) that 
the Bactrian kings “extended their 
dominion as far as the Seres and the 
Phrynes,” but the passage is interest- 
ing as being the first geographical 
notice of a people of the name of Seres, 
so celebrated in after times. 
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as well as for his abstinence from the fables with which so 
many writers had disfigured their narratives. We are told 
moreover that he enjoyed the great advantage of a statistical 
account of the provinces under his rule, which had been drawn 
up by order of Alexander himself, and was afterwards given 
to Patrocles by one Xenocles, who had charge of the trea- 
sury.. Though it is probable that such a document was drawn 
up with statistical and financial rather than geographical 
objects, it must have been in any case a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the countries in question. But it is un- 
fortunate that the most important geographical statement that 
is transmitted to us on the authority of Patrocles is one that 
we now know to be entirely erroneous. 

In the speech which Alexander himself is represented as 
addressing to his army on the banks of the Hyphasis, he 
pointed out that it was a comparatively short distance from 
thence to the Ganges and the Eastern Sea, and added that this 
Eastern or Indian Sea was continuous with the Hyrcanian 
(Caspian) on the one side and with the Persian Gulf on the 
other, all of them, as well as that which bounded Libya, being 
in fact portions of the one great circumfluent ocean.? The 
voyage of Nearchus conclusively established the fact that this 
was true as regards the Persian Gulf. This discovery appears 
to have tended strongly, by a false but natural analogy, to 
strengthen the belief that a similar communication existed 
with the Hyrcanian Sea also. Alexander had, as we have seen, 
already taken measures for an exploring voyage on the Caspian, 
when all his schemes of this description were interrupted by 
his untimely death. Nor does it appear that any of his suc- 
cessors found leisure to resume the project. But from the 


ander we have no means of judging; 


1 Strabo, ii. 1, § 6, p. 69. Strabo 
calls it an dvaypapy, or “register,” an 
expression which clearly points te an 
official document, not a mere literary 
description. 

2 Arrian, Anab. v. 26. How far the 
speech, as preserved to us, may repre- 
sent that actually delivered by Alex- 


but it is certainly not the composition 
of Arrian, and on such a point as this 
would, in all probability, correctly give 
us the views of the king himself, which 
were doubtless shared by the leading 
officers of his army. 
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position of Patrocles he would be naturally led to make 
inquiries into the point, and it is strange that the result of 
these inquiries was to confirm him in the received view, so 
that he even maintained expressly that it was possible to sail 
round from India tothe Hyrcanian Sea.’ His authority on this 
point was unfortunately universally received, and was adopted 
as conclusive both by Eratosthenes and Strabo. Thus, as 
Humboldt has observed, the conquests of Alexander became in 
this instance the means of retarding, instead of promoting, the 
progress of geographical knowledge.‘ 

His information concerning the dimensions of the Caspian 
was more correct, as he justly reported it to be about the same 
size as the HEuxine,> while in regard to the Oxus and the 
Taxartes he stated that they both flowed into the Caspian on 
its eastern shore, the mouths of the two rivers being separated 
by an interval of eighty parasangs.° It is clear therefore that 
he, in common with the other geographers of his day, had no 
knowledge of the Sea of Aral, as distinct from the Caspian. 
But we are certainly not entitled to assume in consequence, as 
some modern writers have done, that the former was not then 
in existence, and that the Jaxartes really pursued an unbroken 
course to the Caspian. It is much more probable to suppose 
that the Greek settlers on the banks of the Upper Iaxartes, 
when they were told by the native tribes that the river flowed 
into a great salt lake or sea, took for granted that this could be 
no other than the Caspian, with the northern end of which they 


3 Strabo distinctly says that it was | 


not an ascertained fact that any one 
had actually sailed round from India 
into the Hyrcanian Sea; but that 


Patrocles affirmed that it was possible | 


to do so (xi. 11, § 6. 


be, re 


ovK émodoyover 
mepiemAevody Ties and TIS 


"IvdiKhs emt Thy Ypraviav' bri dè Suvardy, 


MatpoxaAyjs elpnxe). This statement is 
strangely misinterpreted by Pliny, who 
says that Patrocles himself had actually 
performed the voyage, and in company 
with Seleucus and Antiochus! (“ cir- 
cumvectis etiam in Hyreanium mare et 


Caspium Seleuco et Antiocho preefec- 


toque classis eorum Patrocle,” Plin. 


H. N. vi. 17, § 58). 

+ Aristotle, writing just before the 
expedition of Alexander, appears to 
have held the same view as Herodotus, 
that the Caspian was a wholly separate 
basin, not communicating with any 
other (Meteorologica, i. 13, § 29; ii. 1, 


$10). But his information was evi- 
dently very imperfect. See Chap. XI. 
p. 401. 


5 Strab. xi. 7, § 1. 
€ Strab. xi. 11, § 5. 
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were wholly unacquainted; otherwise they could never have 
supposed it to communicate with the Northern Ocean. Nor 
could they have been ignorant of the great river Volga, which 
flows into it at its northern extremity; but of which no 
mention is found in any Greek author before the time of 
Ptolemy.’ 


7 It has been already pointed out | that author had no knowledge of its’ 
(Chapter VI. p. 213) that the identi- | flowing into the Caspian: on the con- 
fication of the Oarus of Herodotus with | trary he supposed it to fall into the 
the Volga rests upon very slender foun- | Palus Mæotis, of the extent of which 
dation; but, even if it be admitted, | he had a very exaggerated idea. 


(575) 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE PTOLEMIES IN EGYPT. 


Section 1.—The Piolemies in Egypt.—The Red Sea.—The Nile. 


§ 1. MEANWHILE the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
was receiving important accessions in another quarter. Among 
the different kingdoms constituted out of the empire of Alex- 
ander there was none which inherited a larger portion of Greek 
civilization than that of Egypt. Founded in the first instance 
by a statesman of great wisdom and enlarged intelligence, 
it continued under his son and grandson Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Ptolemy Euergetes, to be not only the centre of 
literary cultivation and learning for the Hellenic world, but 
became at the same time the most important emporium of 
trade and centre of commercial enterprise. The position of 
Alexandria was admirably selected with a view to its being 
the commercial capital of the Eastern Mediterranean ; its port 
was spacious and secure, and it was free from that tendency to 
fill up with sand, which is the inevitable disadvantage of all 
the ports along the coast of the Delta. But it was not to the 
Mediterranean alone that the Ptolemies directed their atten- 
tion. Their new capital was situated in a convenient position 
for communicating with the Red Sea, and by that means with 
the spice and incense bearing tracts of Arabia and the opposite 
coasts of Africa, as well as for the more distant, but still more 
important, trade with India. 

§ 2. It must be remembered that, throughout the reigns of 
these first Egyptian monarchs, the cities of Phoenicia, which 
had always continued to carry on a flourishing commerce, and 
had hitherto possessed the exclusive monopoly of the trade of 
the Red Sea,—the Egyptians themselves having never shown 
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any aptitude for maritime commerce—were subject to the 
dominion of Egypt; and the Ptolemies could thus avail them- 
selves both of the skill of the Phæœnician navigators and of 
the relations which their merchants had already established 
in these quarters. It was only necessary to divert the line of 
traffic, —which had been previously carried across the isthmus 
of Suez to the Mediterranean, and thence direct to Tyre, —to 
the Egyptian capital. With this view Ptolemy Philadelphus 
began with founding at the extreme head of the Red Sea, 
nearly in the position of the modern town of Suez, a city to 
which he gave the name of Arsinoé; and he next proceeded to 
open a direct communication by canal between that city and 
Alexandria.’ But notwithstanding the facilities thus obtained, 
it was found that the dangerous character of the navigation 
of the inner bight or gulf of the Red Sea—the Heroopolites 
Sinus or Gulf of Suez—was such as to outweigh the advantage 
of the proximity to Alexandria ; and a port was in consequence 
established nearly five hundred miles lower down, on the 
Egyptian shore, which gradually became the chief emporium 
for all the trade of the Red Sea. To this city Philadelphus 
gave the name of his mother Berenice, as he had called the 
other after his wife Arsinoé. From thence the merchandise 
had to be carried over land, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
to Coptos on the Nile, from whence it descended that river to 
Alexandria.’ Two other settlements were founded during the 
same reign on the coast between Arsinoé and Berenice, Philo- 
tera and Myos Hormus, the latter of which, at a later period, 


i This canal was in fact only the 
completion or restoration of one, which 
had been begun long before by the 
Egyptian king Necho, and afterwards 
continued by Darius Hystaspes; but 
had apparently been neglected and 
fallen into disuse (Herodot. ii. 158; and 
see the note of Sir G. Wilkinson on the 
passage, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. ii. p. 243). It began from the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, above the 
city of Bubastis, and was carried from 


VOL, I. 


thence to the Bitter Lakes, where it 
turned to the south, and thence pro- 
ceeded direct to Arsinoë (Herodot. l. c. ; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 29, § 165). In this latter 
part of its course, therefore, it must have 
followed nearly the same line with the 
modern canal acrossthe isthmus of Suez. 

2 Strabo, xvii. p. 815. The ruins of 
Berenice were first visited by Belzoni, 
and have been more fully deseribed by 
Sir G. Wilkinson and by Lieut. Wellsted 
in the Journal of Geogr. Soe. vol. vi. p.96. 
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obtained the preference over Berenice, and became the chief 
trading-place with India? Its greater proximity to Coptos 
was probably the chief cause that led to this change.‘ 

§ 3. But these establishments were by no means adequate 
to fulfil the objects of Ptolemy, who aspired to nothing less 
than securing the complete command of the Red Sea. With 
this view he founded towns, or at least established permanent 
stations, from distance to distance, all along the Egyptian 
coast of that sea from Berenice to the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. One of the most important of these—situated in 
latitude 18° 40', about 50 miles below the modern port of 
Suakim — was named Ptolemais Epitheras, and destined 
principally, as its name indicates, as a station from which to 
carry on expeditions into the interior, with a view to the 
capture of elephants. This had indeed become a great object 
with the Egyptian monarchs. Ever since the conquests of 
Alexander in India had brought the Greeks into familiarity 
with the use of elephants in war, they had been eagerly sought 
after by the rival monarchs, and when the present of five 
hundred of them to Seleucus by the Indian king Sandro- 
cottus® had for a time given to the Syrian kings a pre- 
ponderance in this respect with which no others could 
compete, the Ptolemies turned their attention to the possi- 
bility of training African elephants in the same manner as the 
Indian ones, and thus deriving an inexhaustible supply from 
the regions within their own command.® The position of 
Ptolemais Epitheras’ gave them direct and ready access to the 
tracts on the banks of the Atbara and its tributaries, the very 


3 Strabo, ii. p. 118; xvii. p. 815. 
Concerning the position of Myos Hor- 
mus, see Note A, p. 607. 

4 Thus we find the Roman General, 
Ælius Gallus (in thereign of Augustus), 


on his return from his expedition to | 


Arabia, landing at Myos Hormus and 
marching with his army from thence 
to Coptos (Strabo, xvi. 4, p. 782). 

5 See Chapter XIV. p. 555. 

€ See Note B, p. 607. 


7 The site of Ptolemais Epitheras 
may be fixed (approximately at least) 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Mugda 
or Mikdam, in latitude 18° 40’ (see C. 
Miiller’s note to Agatharchides, p. 172). 
It was correctly placed within a short 
distance of this position by D’Anville, 
but Dr. Vincent transferred it much 
farther south, being misled by the error 
of Ptolemy, who followed Eratosthenes 
in placing it in the same latitude with 
Meroé. 
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same districts which have recently formed the well-known 
hunting-grounds of Sir Samuel Baker; and which no doubt 
then, as now, abounded in elephants and all other kinds of 
“large game.” $ f 

§ 4. Beyond this again towards the south, the name of 
another city of Berenice (called for distinction’s sake Berenice- 
ad-Sabas), within less than a degree of the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, another Arsinoé immediately close to the actual 
straits, and a third Berenice just without them, adjoining the 
headland of Deiré (Ras Bir), sufficiently prove the zeal and 
energy with which the Ptolemies carried out their policy of 
occupying and securing the whole of these coasts. The 
barren and inhospitable nature of the adjoining regions would 
exclude the possibility of colonization in the higher sense of 
the word, and all these stations in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits appear to have been employed principally with a view 
to catching elephants in the interior. But immediately beyond 
Deiré began a long line of coast stretching out as far as Cape 
-Guardafui—the Noti Keras or Southern Horn of Strabo —which 
was an object of considerable interest to the Greeks from its 
producing, not only myrrh and frankincense, like the opposite 
shores of Arabia, but cinnamon also in such quantities that 
the whole tract came to be known both to Greek and Latin 
geographers, as “the Land of Cinnamon.” ? No trace is found 
of any settlement in these parts being established by the 
Ptolemies, though successive Greek navigators set up stelæ as 
landmarks along the coast,—probably indicating in each case 
the farthest point attamed,—which bore the names of those who 
had erected them. It was thus that the names of Pytholaus, 
Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon and Charimortus were perpetuated." 


8 It was probably from the same | (Athenzeus, v. 32, p. 201). 

quarter that they imported the various 9 7 kwvauwuópopos. This designation 
strange animals that figured in the | was clearly well established in the 
festive processions at Alexandria, | time of Eratosthenes, as we find it con- 
among which we find mention as early | tinually cited from his work by Strabo. 
ag the reign of Philadelphus of a | Concerning the production of cinnamon 
camelopard and an Ethiopian rhino- | in these countries, see Note O, p. 608. 
ceros, besides oryxes, bubali, &e. 1 Strabo, xvi. 4, § 15, p. 774. 


ee 
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With this exception very little notice has been preserved to 
us of the enterprising commanders by whom the exploring 
expeditions of Ptolemy Philadelphus were conducted, or of 
thesuccessive steps by which the chain of Egyptian outposts 
already described was established along a line of coast fifteen 
hundred miles in extent.? There is however no doubt that the 
stations near the Straits, which bore the names of Berenice 
and Arsinoé were erected either during the reign of the second 
Ptolemy, or at latest in that of his successor, Ptolemy Huergetes. 
This period, indeed, appears to have been that when the 
Egyptian commerce was at its height, as it was that’in which 
the kingdom in general enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
it may be reasonably presumed that their trading voyages had 
already been extended to their utmost limits. 

§ 5. Much the most interesting and important question in 
regard to the maritime commerce of the Ptolemies is that 
which relates to their trade with India. That the Egyptian 
Greeks under their rule carried on an extensive trade in 
Indian commodities, and that Alexandria became at an early 
period the chief emporium of this lucrative commerce is a 
point upon which all writers are agreed. But of the nature 
and character of this trade we have very imperfect information. 
It has been assumed by many modern writers that they traded 
direct with the Indian peninsula, although from their ignorance 
or imperfect knowledge of the monsoons, and probably also of 
the general configuration of the countries bordering on the 
Erythrean Sea, their ships were compelled to follow the 
circuitous course from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb along 
the coasts of Arabia, Carmania and Gedrosia to the mouths 
of the Indus. 

But it will be found on examination that there is great 


2 The names of Satyrus and Eumedes , §§ 5,7). We learn also from Diodorus 
have been, however, recorded among | that one of the captains sent out by 
those who were thus employed by | Ptolemy Euergetes, to explore the 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the former as | ‘Troglodytic coast, was named Simmias. 
the founder of Philotera, the latter of | His account of those regions was cited 
Ptolemais Epitheras (Strabo, xvi. 4, | by Agatharchides (Diodor. iii. 18). 
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reason to doubt whether any direct trade with India ever 
existed under the Ptolemies. While we have abundant notices 
of their commerce with both shores of the Red Sea, and the 
countries on each side after passing out of the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, for a certain distance; we find all information 
suddenly come to an end at Cape Guardafui on the one side, 
and at the boundary of the land of the Sabzans on the other. 
Eratosthenes indeed was acquainted with the name of Hadra- 
maut (Chatramotite), as one of the provinces or portions into 
which Arabia was divided ; but the later writers, Agatharchides 
and Artemidorus, who describe the coasts in detail, give no 
names or stations along this part of Arabia or the adjacent 
district of Oman. The name of the headland of Syagrus 
(Cape Fartak) which assumes so important a part in the 
works of later geographers, is not found in Strabo, and was 
therefore probably unknown to Eratosthenes, as well as to his 
immediate successors. The same thing may be remarked of 
the island of Socotora, on the opposite shore of the narrow 
sea, which under the name of the island of Dioscorides became 
familiar to the Greeks in later times, when they carried on 
direct trade with India. On the other hand it is remarkable 
that they not only speak of the land of the Sabeans (the 
district now known as Yemen) as one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries in the world—a character which it 
certainly does not deserve on its own account, though a tract 
of considerable fertility as compared with the rest of Arabia— 
but they expressly state that this prosperity was owing in part 
to their extensive commerce, the Sabæans themselves having 
many ships, some of them of large size, while their ports 
were frequented by trading vessels from all the neighbouring 
nations, especially from the mouth of the Indus, where Alex- 
ander had established his naval emporium.’ It thus becomes 
extremely probable (to say the least) that the Alexandrian 
merchants may have derived their Indian wares from the ports 


3 Agatharchides, § 102; ap. Diodor. ili. 47; Artemidorus ap. Strab, xvi. 4, § 19. 
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of Sabeea, whither they would be brought by native traders, 
whether Arabian or Indian; and they would thus avoid the 
necessity of the long and perilous voyage to the coasts of 
Hindustan. 

§ 6. The account given by Agatharchides of the commercial 
character of the Sabseans is confirmed at a later period by the 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, who speaks of the 
merchants of Muza (a port just within the straits) as carrying on 
an extensive commerce and sending their own ships to the east 
coast of Africa and to the well-known Indian port of Barygaza.* 
The same writer expressly tells us that the port of Arabia Felix, 
by which he unquestionably means Aden, was in former days, 
when navigators did not yet venture to proceed from Egypt 
direct to India, or from India to Egypt, the emporium at which 
they mutually exchanged their commodities” Though he does 
notin terms apply this to the trade of Egypt under the Ptolenves, 
the comparison which he implies with the state of things in 
his own day (when the course of trade had totally altered) 
leaves little doubt that this was the period to which he alludes.® 
Had the Greek navigators under the Ptolemies been in the 
habit of trading directly with India, it is inconceivable but 
that they should- have brought home some notices of the 
country, its sea-coasts and the ports they visited, but, as we 
shall hereafter see, neither Eratosthenes nor any other of the 
geographers consulted by Strabo—though writing for the most 
part at Alexandria—contain the slightest additional informa- 
tion from this source, their knowledge of the continent of 
India being derived exclusively from the writings of Megas- 
thenes and the other contemporaries of Alexander. Even the 
name of Barygaza, so important an emporium of Indian com- 


* Peripl. Maris Erythr. § 21. found in any of these earlier writers 

5 Ibid. §26. He expressly compares | (Agatharchides, Artemidorfs, or Era- 
it in this respect with Alexandria, asa | tosthenes) of the port and promontory 
place that exported not only its own | of Aden, which is not only one of the 
commodities, but those which had been | most marked features on the line of 
brought thither from a distance. coast, but must always have been the 

€ It is, however, very remarkable, | chief natural emporium for all this part 
upon this supposition, that no notice is | of Arabia, 
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merce, and situated at so short a distance from the mouths of 
the Indus, is not mentioned by Strabo and was apparently 
unknown to the Alexandrian geographers.’ 

We can hardly therefore be mistaken in concluding that, at 
all events under the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies, the voyages 
of the Alexandrian traders did not extend farther than Cape 
Guardafui on the one side, and the neighbourhood of Aden on 
the other; and that the lucrative trade with India, of which 
they possessed to a great extent the monopoly, was of a kind 
similar to that of the Venetians in later times, who supplied 
the rest of Europe with Indian commodities, which they them- 
selves purchased at Alexandria. 

§ 7. We have much less information concerning the progress 
made by the Ptolemies in the exploration of the interior of 
Africa; but we know that on this side also they made great 
additions to the geographical knowledge previously possessed 
of the countries vaguely known by the designation of Ethiopia. 
It was indeed impossible that a civilized and powerful state 
should be established in Egypt, without attempting to push 
exploring expeditions up the valley of the Nile, both in the 
hope of solving the long controverted question of the origin of 
that river, and with the more practical object of making 
acquaintance with the nations and countries on its banks, 
which were known to produce ivory, ebony, and other articles 
eagerly sought for by the Greeks, and which were supposed, 
though with little foundation, to be equally abundant in 
gold. The Ethiopians of the neighbourhood of Meroé had at 
this period assumed something of the character of a civilized 
community, and under the government of a native ruler, called 


7 Strabo in describing the extensive 
trade carried on in his day from Myos 
Hormus with India direct, expressly 
contrasts it with the state of things 
when very few ventured to sail thither 
for commercial objects (mpérepoy èml 
T&Y TiroAcuaixn@y Bagidéwy àlywv mav- 
Tarasi OappovyTwy mAciy ral Toy IvdiKdoy 


€umopeverOa pdproy, ii. 5, $ 12, p. 118). 

The voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus 
(about 120 B.c.), who certainly did 
proceed to India, is distinctly spoken 
of as something altogether new and 
exceptional (Strabo, ii. 3, § 4, p. 98). 
See Chapter XVIII. sect. 5. 
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by the Greeks Ergamenes, appear to have maintained friendly 
relations with Ptolemy Philadelphus, which would materially 
assist in the prosecution of researches farther south. At a 
somewhat later period Meroé itself appears to have become a 
dependency of, if not actually subject to the Egyptian 
monarchy. This circumstance readily accounts for the in- 
creased knowledge obtained by the Greeks at this period of 
the course of the Nile above the second cataract and of the 
several confluents or tributaries of that great stream. 
Herodotus, as we have seen, knew nothing of any rivers 
flowing into the Nile, and justly regarded it as one of the great 
peculiarities of that river, that during so very long a course it 
had no tributaries. Moreover, while he was familiar with the 
name of Meroé, as the capital city of the Ethiopians, he has 
no mention of the “island,” as the surrounding territory was 
called by later geographers, in consequence of its being nearly 
encircled by the Nile and one of its tributaries. Eratosthenes, 
on the contrary, correctly described the “island” of Meroé as 
formed by the junction of the Nile with the Astaboras,—the 
stream which is now called, in the upper part of its course, the 
Tacazze, but near its junction with the Nile still preserves the 
name of Atbara. Above this was another similar island, formed 
by two rivers called the Astapus and Astasobas, concerning 
which there seems to have been some confusion, some writers 
describing them as two separate affluents of the Nile, others 
more correctly asserting that the Astapus was in reality the 
main stream of the Nile itself? It was said to flow from some 
lakes farther to the south; but no one pretended to have any 
accurate knowledge of its source. On the other hand, the 
correct view of the cause of its periodical inundations, that 
they were produced by the summer rains in these southern 
regions, appears to have been generally adopted, though 


8 See the article ERGAMENES in Dr. ° Eratosthen, ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. 
Smith’s Diet. of Ancient Biography, | 786. 
vol, ii. 
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various other fanciful theories were from time to time promul- 
gated by philosophers. 

§ 8. There is therefore no doubt, notwithstanding the con- 
fusion in regard tothe names, that the Greeks were at this time 
well acquainted with the course of the Nile as far as Khartoum, 
at the junction of the two streams now known as the Blue and 
White Nile—the Bahr el Azrek and Bahr el Abiad; and for a 
certain distance up those rivers. It was above their junction, 
in the so-called island formed by the two, that dwelt a people 
termed by Eratosthenes and later writers the Sembritz, who, 
according to the current tradition, were the descendants of a 
body of Egyptian exiles who had quitted their country in the 
reign of Psammetichus.2 We here recognize at once the 
Automoli of Herodotus, though the reports which had reached 
that historian had greatly exaggerated the remoteness of their 
situation.? They evidently occupied i in reality the region now 
known as Sennaar.* 

It was the natural consequence of this intercourse with 
Meroé that the Greeks of Alexandria should acquire accurate 
information concerning the course of the Nile between that 
city and Syéne, and from this period accordingly we find them 
well acquainted with the great bend formed by the river in 
this part of its course, as well as with the second, or as it was 
termed, “the great” cataract, concerning which such absurd 
fables were propagated in later times. But the difficulties 
presented by this, as well as by the other obstacles to the 
navigation of the river in this part of its course, would naturally 


1 Strabo, xvii. 1, p. 789. above Khartoum. 

? Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. 5 No distinct mention of the Second 
786. Cataract is found in Herodotus, though 

3 Herodot. ii. 30. See Chapter VIII. | he was aware that the navigation of 

4 The name of Sennaar is given at | the Nile in this part presented great 
the present day to the district between | difficulties (see Chapter VIIL). The 
the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile and | first mention of “the Great Cataract ” 
the Bahr el Abiad or White Nile, con- | is found in Eratosthenes; but he does 
stituting a quasi island precisely | not appear to have countenanced the 
analogous to the so-called “island” of | absurd exaggerations concerning it, 
Mero’. The town of the name is situ- | which are found in Pliny and ‘later 
ated on the Blue Nile, about 150 miles | writers. 
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prevent any considerable traffic from being carried up or down 
the Nile; and there is reason to infer that the intercourse with 
Meroë was carried on principally by caravans across the desert, 
from the ports on the Red Sea. The direct distance by this 
line of communication is stated at only ten or twelve days’ 
joumey. No allusion is found in any ancient writer to the 
route which has been generally followed by modern travellers, 
which quits the Nile at Korosko and strikes across the desert 
to Abu Hamed, thus cutting off the whole of the great bend of 
the river, as well as avoiding the cataracts. 

§ 9. We are told by Diodorus that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself carried his arms into Ethiopia, and thus led to a more 
extensive knowledge of the regions of the interior :"’ but the 
expressions of the historian are vague, and it is very doubtful 
whether that monarch himself conducted any expedition of 
importance. Meroé also appears to have continued virtually 
independent, and we have no proof of any attempts being 
made to establish the authority of the Egyptian monarchs 
farther up in the interior. ‘The supposition that Ptolemy 
Euergetes had made extensive conquests in Ethiopia, at the 
head of an army which he conducted in person, rests solely on 
a misconception of the celebrated monument of Adulis, which 
records the exploits of an Ethiopian king of much later date. 
That monument was undoubtedly erected in the first instance 
during the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was set up by that monarch in person or that he 
had himself visited this remote corner of his dominions.’ 

A considerable amount of information seems to have been 
collected by the explorers and traders of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs concerning the various wild tribes in the interior, with 


6 Eratosthenes ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. | dation of Khartoum, and the establish- 
786. In another passage, where he is | ment of regular communications with 
following Artemidorus, Strabo states | the upper regions of the Nile, most 
the distance from Meroé tothe Arabian | travellers proceed by sea to Suakim, 
Gulf at fifteen days’ journey for an | and thence across the desert to Khar- 
active traveller (ci(evm o5bs. xvi. 4, | toum. 

p. 771). 7 Diodor. i. 37. 

At the present day, since the foun- | * Note D, p. 609. 
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whom they came in contact in their expeditions in pursuit of 
elephants and other game: but no notice is found of the 
rugged and lofty table-land of Abyssinia, which forms so im- 
portant a feature in the physical geography of these regions : 
nor even of the great mountain barrier that bounds it on the 
east, and presents so conspicuous an object, when viewed from 
the Red Sea. 

Nor do they appear to have obtained any knowledge of the 
countries lying to the west of the Upper Nile—now known as 
Kordofan and Dar Four; while below these the great Nubian 
desert opposed an impenetrable barrier to their explorations in 
this direction. The Egyptian kings had indeed early extended 
their dominion over the whole of the Cyrenaica, as far as the 
confines of the Carthaginians, and had founded a city of the 
name of Berenice on the very border of the Great Syrtis; but 
we hear nothing of their having instituted any exploring 
expeditions into the interior of Libya, or established any com- 
mercial relations with the native tribes of Central Africa. It 
is remarkable that the Greek monarchs of Egypt, like the 
native Egyptian kings, do not appear to have ever thought 
of introducing the use of camels into Africa: without which 
useful auxiliary it was almost impossible to carry on any 
extensive journeys or explorations into the interior of the 
continent. 

§ 10. To the period of the earlier Ptolemies belongs a writer, 
who is frequently cited by extant geographical authors, and 
whose work appears to have exercised considerable influence 
upon the progress of geography in the times immediately 
succeeding him. TIMOSTHENES, a native of Rhodes, who held 
the important position of admiral of the Egyptian fleet under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,’ drew up a treatise “ concerning Ports,” 


His work, which was in ten books 
ó vavapxos Tov devrépov MroAcuatov, but | (Strabo, l. ¢.), would appear to have 
Marcian of Heraclea calls him àpxıxv- | been still extant in the days of Marcian. 
Bepvfrns, a term which would imply | It is also referred to by Agathemerus 


° Strabo (ix. 3, p. 421) terms him 


more scientific acquaintance with prac- | (Geograph. i. § 7), but it is always 
tical navigation (Epit. Artemidor. § 2). | difficult to judge whether these cita- 
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which is repeatedly cited by Strabo, and appears to have been 
one of the chief authorities followed by Eratosthenes. It was 
evidently not confined to the mere description of the cities or 
harbours on the Mediterranean, but gave the distances from 
one to the other, with indications of their relative position and 
bearings.' Such a work was apparently designed as a prac- 
tical guide to the navigator, but must have contributed also 
materially to the more definite geographical knowledge of the 
seas and coasts which it comprised: and it is not surprising to 
find that it became one of the principal authorities upon this 
particular branch of the subject. Eratosthenes indeed, whose 
work so long retained its position as the standard treatise on 
geography, is said to have made such extensive use of the 
work of Timosthenes, as to amount to direct plagiarism.? But 
from the total loss of his writings we are unable to judge of the 
real extent of the obligations of the great geographer of 
Cyrene to his predecessor. It appears certain however (so far 
as we can judge from the extant citations) that the treatise of 
Timosthenes was confined to the “Inner Sea” or the Medi- 
terranean and its dependencies: it could therefore hardly have 
added much to the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in 
point of extent, however much it may have contributed to 
accuracy of details. Strabo indeed speaks of Timosthenes, as 
well as his successor Eratosthenes, as showing great ignorance 
of Gaul, Spain, and the western regions of Europe in general: 
a criticism that is probably well-founded, though Strabo him- 
self (as we shall hereafter see) was far from possessing as 
correct ideas as he himself imagined, concerning the western 
half of the Mediterranean. 


tions by late authors are really taken 
from the original works, or copied at 
second hand. 

1 Thus he stated that Metagonium 
on the coast of Africa was opposite to 
Massilia, an error for which he is justly 
censured by Strabo (xvii. 3, p. 827). 

2 Marcian of Heraclea goes so far as 
to assert that Eratosthenes transcribed 
the whole treatise into his own work, 
making only a few additions (Epit. 


Artem. $3). But this statement seems 
wholly at variance with the much more 
trustworthy authority of Strabo, that 
while Eratosthenes praised the work 
of his predecessor above all others, he 
differed from him upon many points 
(ov rawe? pev èkeiwos pddAiota Tay BA- 
Awy, Siapwvdy Pereyxerar TPOS avroy 
mActora. Strabo, ii. 1, § 40, p. 92.) 

3 Marcian also, in whose days of 
course all parts of the Mediterranean 
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In one respect, Timosthenes (we are told) made a step in 
advance of all his predecessors—that he was the first to point 
out the arrangement of different countries according to the 
winds that blew from the different quarters, or as we should 
say, the different points of the compass, and in so doing intro- 
duced a greater number of these divisions than had been 
before in use.* Thus he placed the Bactrians in the extreme 
east (Apeliotes), the Indians in the south-east (Eurus), the 
Ethiopians and the Red Sea in the south-south-east (Phoenix), 
the Ethiopians above Egypt in the south (Notus), the Gara- 
mantes above the Syrtis in the south-south-west (Leuconotus), 
the western Ethiopians above the Mauri in the south-west 
(Libs); the Columns of Hercules, and the confines of Africa 
and Europe in the west (Zephyrus), Iberia (Spain) in the 
north-west (Argestes), the Kelts in the north-north-west (Thras- 
cias), the Scythians above Thrace in the north (Aparctias), the 
Pontus, Meeotis and Sarmatians towards the north-north-east 
(Boreas), and the Caspian Sea and the Sace towards the 
north-east (Caecias).° 


SECTION 2.—Progress of Discovery in Western Europe.— 
Pytheas —Timæus. 


§ 1. While the conquests of Alexander the Great and the 
kingdoms established by his successors were extending the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks towards the east, other 
causes were producing the same effect in regard to the west 
and north-west of Europe. We have seen how imperfect was 
the information possessed by the Greek geographers as late as 
the time of Ephorus and the coast-describer Scylax, concerning 
everything beyond the Pillars of Hercules; and although we 


expresses his surprise that Eratosthenes 
should have followed him so implicitly 
(Epit. Artem. § 3). 

t Note E, p. 610. 

5 Agathemerus, ¢, 2, § 6. 


were well known, censures Timosthenes 
for his ignorance of the countries around 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and from thence 
to the Straits, as well as of the southern 

coast from Carthage to the Straits, and | 
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know that the name of the Cassiterides—as islands in the 
western sea, from whence the Phcenicians brought large 
supplies of tin—was well known before the time of Herodotus, 
that historian had been unable to obtain any definite informa- 
tion concerning them,’ and the Greek writers who followed him 
appear to have been equally ignorant in this respect. 

But about the period at which we are now arrived—the 
generation following the death of Alexander—we find alto- 
gether new names and new geographical notions concerning 
the western regions of Europe, which, although still in a very 
vague and fluctuating form, had acquired a hold upon the 
popular belief, and undoubtedly indicate an increased ac- 
quaintance with this portion of the world. For these notions, 
and for the first introduction into the domain of geographical 
science of some leading facts, though confused and distorted 
by many errors and fables, the Greeks were indebted to a writer 
named PyTHEAS, a native of Massilia. 

Though the discoveries, or alleged discoveries, of Pytheas, 
were a subject of much controversy among ancient writers, and 
were fully discussed by some authors still extant, no definite 
statement has been preserved to us as to the period at which he 
lived, or the date of the publication of his work. Even as to 
its form and character we are left almost wholly in the dark,’ 
and with this additional disadvantage, that what little informa- 


6 Herodot. iii. 115. See Chapter VI. | a general expression. So far as we can 
, 164. gather, it seems probable that Pytheas 
7 The title of his work is uncertain. | wrote a geographical work, in the 
The ancient authors cite it under | course of which he gave an account of 
various names. Marcian of Heraclea | his own voyages and explorations, but 
classes him amongst the writers who | described other countries also, from the 
had left MeperAo?, but it is clear that | information that he had collected. 
he uses the word in a general sense, as There is no reason to suppose that he 
he includes Eratosthenes in the same | left more than one treatise of the kind. 
category. The Scholiast on Apollo- | The original work may probably have 
nius Rhodius (iv. 761) cites it as rs | been lost at an early period. Strabo 
mepiodos, but it is very doubtful whether | evidently knew it only through Eratos- 
he had himself seen the work. An | thenes and Polybius; and there can be 
astronomical writer of the first century | little doubt that the citations of Pliny, 
B.C. refers to his authority, év rots wep! | and later Greek writers, are in like 
Tod ’Qxeavod; but this is probably only | manner all made at second hand. 
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tion we possess concerning it is derived principally from the 
controversial notices of hostile critics, who were disposed to 
decry the whole production as a tissue of fables. With regard 
to his date, it is certain that he wrote not only before Eratos- 
thenes, who relied much upon his authority, but before 
Dicarchus, who was a pupil of Aristotle, and died about 
B.C. 285.5 He may therefore probably be regarded as about 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

§ 2. According to Polybius, Pytheas had given an account 
of a voyage undertaken by himself, in which he had not only 
visited the island of Britain, but had travelled over a con- 
siderable part of it, and stated it to be more than 40,000 stadia 
(4000 G. miles) in circumference.? Beyond Britain to the 
north lay another island, to which he gave the name of Thule, 
and he stated that the sea in these parts assumed a thick and 
sluggish character, like neither land nor sea, but resembling in 
consistence the molluscous animal, or jelly-fish, called the pulmo 
marinus, or sea-lung. This substance he had himself seen, 
but the other phenomena he described only from hearsay. 
Returning from this expedition to Britain, he visited the whole 
of the coasts of Europe bordering on the ocean, from Gadeira 
(Gades) as far as the Tanais." The whole of this account is 
rejected by Polybius in a summary manner, and he elsewhere 
asserts broadly that the whole of the north of Europe, from 
Narbo in Gaui to the Tanais was still wholly unknown, and 
that everything which was related concerning it was mere 
fiction? Eratosthenes was more cautious, and while he appears 
to have doubted some of the statements of Pytheas, he gave 
credence to those which related to Britain as well as to the 
coast of Iberia (Spain) and Gadeira.* He also received as a 


8 According to Strabo, Polybius 1 Polyb. ap. Strab. ii. p. 104. 
censured Eratosthenes for believing 2 Polyb, iii. 38. If these expressions 
Pytheas, when Dicæarchus had not | are to be taken literally, he must have 
done so (Strab. ii. p. 104). It appears | treated the existence of Britain as 
also from Pliny (xxxvii. 2, § 36) that | equally fabulous with that of Thule. 
Timæus, who wrote about 264 8.0., had | But this is scarcely probable. 
made use of the work of Pytheas. 3 Eratosth. ap. Strab. l c. 

? Note F, p. 612. 
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fact the existence of Thule, as the most northern land known, 
a view which, though rejected both by Polybius and Strabo, 
came to be part of the generally received system of ancient 
geographers. 

§ 3. In attempting to determine the degree of credit that 
can be attached to Pytheas, we labour under the very great 
disadvantage that the original work is lost to us, while the few 
notices that have been preserved relate almost exclusively to 
the most disputed points, and to those statements that were con- 
troverted by later authors. As we learn from Polybius that 
Eratosthenes relied mainly upon Pytheas for the account of 
Iberia, we must presume that the latter had given some 
account of his voyage along the Atlantic coast of Spain, and 
doubtless that of Gaul likewise. Had we possessed this account 
we should have been far better able to judge of the general 
trustworthiness of his information, and could hardly have been 
left in doubt as to whether he had really made the voyage or 
not. Itis true that Strabo speaks in disparaging terms of the 
ignorance of Hratosthenes concerning Iberia and the west of 
Europe in general:* but his censures are not always well- 
founded ; and it is remarkable that the only statement which 
has been preserved to us from the work of Pytheas concerning 
the western coasts of Gaul, is one in which he shows himself 
better informed than Strabo. He represented the land of the 
Ostimii—the Osismii of later authors’°—who inhabited a part 
of Bretagne, as forming a great promontory, extending far out 
to sea. Strabo, on the contrary, attached no importance to 
the projection of this part of the coast, and thus gave an 
entirely wrong configuration to the Gaulish coast adjoining 
the ocean, by neglecting one of its most essential features. 


4 Strabo, ii. 1, p. 93; 4, p. 104. parison of the three, which all unques- 
5 The name is indeed found in our | tionably refer to the same people, 
existing text of Strabo only ina corrupt | leaves little doubt that the true reading 
form; the MSS. giving in one passage | is, as restored by Kramer, ’Qotiutous 
(i. p. 63) ‘Neridéous or “Qoriatovs, in | (see Kramers note to vol. i. p. 97 of 
another (p. 64) Qoeridepviwr, and in a | his edition). 
third Tiwious (iv. p. 195). Buta com- € Id, i, 4, p. 64; iv. 4, p. 195. 
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Eratosthenes followed Pytheas, and his map of this part of 
Europe was in consequence far superior to that of Strabo. 

Pytheas was indeed in error in supposing this headland to 
be the most westerly point of Europe, extending farther west 
than Cape Finisterre.in Spain, but errors of longitude of this 
kind are ofall others the most excusable. He was, moreover, 
correctly informed that there were several islands in the open 
sea, west of this promontory ; one of which was named Uxisama, 
and lay three days’ voyage from the mainland.” Though this 
distance is greatly overstated, as in many similar instances, 
there seems no doubt that we have here a distinct indication of 
the Isles of Ushant. 

Another passage, which is unfortunately not very intelli- 
gible in its present form, proves at least that Pytheas spoke of 
the voyage along the north coast of Spain, and the course of 
navigation that it was desirable to pursue.® 

§ 4. With regard to Britain again we are left in uncertainty 
to what extent Pytheas professed to have carried his personal 
explorations ;° and his statement of its dimensions was un- 
doubtedly exaggerated, though by no means to the extent 
supposed by some ancient writers. He was also in error (if he 
is correctly reported by Strabo) in stating that the promontory 


acquaintance with the navigation along 
the northern coast of Spain. 

° The expression of Polybius, as it 
appears in our existing text of Strabo 
(i. p. 104), is ambiguous, but the 


7 Id. i. 4, p. 64. - 

8 Itappears that Eratosthenes stated, 
on the authority of Pytheas, that the 
voyage along the northern shores of 
Spain was easier, in sailing towards 
Gaul, than by standing out towards | emendation of éuBadov introduced by 
the open Ocean (rà mpocapetixd pépn i the recent editors has the effect of 
THs IBnplas evwapodmrepa eivat mpòs Thy | rendering Pytheas chargeable with a 
Keatixcyy À kata Tov ’Qeéavoy mA€ovot), | monstrous exaggeration by saying that 
a fact which Artemidorus denied | he had travelled by land through the 
(Strab. iii. 2, § 11). It is not easy to | whole of Britain, a statement which 
say what the exact sense of these words | cannot fairly be foreed upon him with- 
is, but it is probable that they are cor- | out better authority. Groskurd ad- 
rectly translated by Groskurd to mean | heres to the old text, and translates 
that the voyage from west to east, such | €uBardy aa equivalent to sov èußBardı 
as a navigator would make, starting | ñ»; which certainly gives the reason- 
from Gades and rounding Cape Finis- | able meaning of the passage. Schweig- 
terre, was more fayourable than in the | häuser, in his edition of Polybius 
contrary direction. At all events they | (xxxiv. 5), receives these words into 
certainly seem to indicate a practical | the text, on the suggestion of Tyrwhitt. 
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of Cantium in Britain was several days’ voyage from the coast 
of Gaul In respect to the island of Thule—a name which he 
was’ undoubtedly the first to introduce into ancient geography, 
where it ever after maintained its place—his account was evi- 
dently extremely vague. We learn only that he stated it to 
be situated six days’ voyage to the north of Britain :? but 
according to Strabo he said nothing of whether it was habitable 
or not. It was beyond Thule that the navigation became im- 
passable on account of the sea assuming a thick and gelatinous 
consistency. But there is no reason to assume, as has been 
done by some modern writers, that Pytheas himself professed 
to have visited Thule: indeed the expressions of our extant 
authorities would rather lead to an opposite conclusion.? But 
this is one of the points on which it is impossible to speak with 
confidence in the absence of the original work. 

On the whole it is certain that the idea formed by Pytheas 
(and derived from him by Eratosthenes) of Britain as an 
island of vast extent, stretching far away to the north, but 
having another island called Thule still farther to the north,* 
was much more correct than that of Strabo, who conceived 
Britain as stretching lengthwise opposite to the coast of Gaul, 
as far as the mouth of the Rhine, with Ierne (Ireland) lying 
far away to the north of it. It must be observed, moreover, 


1 Strabo, i. 4, §3, p.63. At the same 
time he was the first writer who men- 
tioned the name, so familiar to all 
later geographers. 

2 Id. 4,§ 2 p. 63; Plin. H. N. ii. 75, 
§ 187. 

3 The only ancient writer, who dis- 
tinctly speaks of Pytheas as having 
visited Thule is the astronomer Cleo- 
medes, in citing his statement con- 
cerning the astronomical phenomena 
witnessed there ; and he introduces it 
with a vague “éy 4 yeyovéva: paol 
Tlvddav,” and had evidently not con- 
sulted the original work (Cleomedes, i. 
47, ed. Bake). 

+ It appears to me impossible to 
identify the Thule of Pytheas with 


any approach to certainty ; bat he had 
probably heard vaguely of the exist- 
ence of some- considerable island, or 
group of islands, to the north of Britain, 
whether the Orkneys or the Shetlands 


| it is impossible fo say. No reliance 


can be placed upon the alleged distance 
of six days’ voyage from the mainland 
(see the case of Uxisama, just cited); 
and he seems to have regarded it as 
belonging to the group of the British 
Islands (@ovAny thy Bopewtarny Tey 
Bperaryinay, Strab. ii. p. 114), an ex- 
pression which would at once exclude 
the possibility of his referring to 
Iceland, even if the inherent impro- 
bability of the case were not decisive 
against this supposition. 
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that however vague or inaccurate may have been his descrip- 
tion of Britain, he was, so far as we know, the first Greek writer 
who gave any account of the British Islands at all.’ If its 
existence was previously known—and it does not appear that 
Pytheas claimed to be its discoverer—it could only have been 
through vague reports obtained by the Greeks of Massilia from 
the Gaulish traders, who possibly, even at this period, extended 
their communications from one sea to another.® But it seems 
certain that Pytheas was the first who imparted to his coun- 
trymen any definite information on the subject. 

§ 5. Still more difficult is it to arrive at any conclusion with 
regard to the remaining portion of the alleged voyage of 
Pytheas.” The statement that he proceeded along the northern 
coasts of Europe as far as the Tanais is of course impossible in 
fact, though it would not appear so to the imperfect geo- 
graphical ideas of the Greeks, and Pytheas might as readily 
have taken some important river flowing into the North Sea or 
the Baltic for the Tanais, as the companions of Alexander 
mistook the Iaxartes for the same river. Hence some modern 
writers have supposed that he actually proceeded as far as the 
Vistula: others, more reasonably, that he stopped short at the 


mouth of the Elbe.° On the other hand the expression used 


5 The Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo (flep! Kéopov), in which 
mention is found of “the two British 
Islands” (ai Bperavvikal vijcot), with 
the addition of their names, Albion 
and Ierne, is undoubtedly a spurious 
production, and belongs to a much 
later period than that of Aristotle, 
probably even subsequent to the 
Christian era. Yet it is cited both by 
Forbiger and by Dr. Latham (in Dr. 
Smith’s Dict. of Geography, art. BRIT- 
ANNICÆ InsvuL#), as if Aristotle himself 
were acquainted with the names of 
Albion and Ierne., 

€ The voyage of the Carthaginian 
Himilco was undoubtedly made at a 
much earlier period; but no Greek 
author shows any acquaintance with 
his authority. 


7 The expressions of Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo (ii. p. 104), have been 
understood by some modern writers, as 
if Pytheas had made two distinct 
voyages, in the one of which he ex- 
plored Britain, in the other he traced 
the northern coast of Europe from 
Gades to the Tanais. But this seems 
most improbable. He must have 
already visited the western and north- 
ern coasts of Spain and Gaul, in order 
to arrive at Britain; and if, after 
making an excursion to explore the 
coasts of Britain, he returned from 
thence to Gaul, and carried on his 
voyage towards the east, this would 
sufficiently coincide with the state- 
ment of Polybius. 

8 This is the view taken by Ukert 

| (tom. i. pt. ii. p. 307). 
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by Polybius that he followed the coast “as far as the Tanais” 
may be employed only in the same sense, as he himself imme- - 
diately afterwards says that the north of Europe extending 
“from the Tanais to Narbo” was wholly unknown :° where he 
clearly refers to the northern coast opposite to each. 

Here therefore we are entirely at fault. But we may pro- 
bably connect with this part of his voyage the statement 
preserved to us by Pliny of the account he gave of the pro- 
duction of amber: “According to Pytheas (says that writer) 
the Guttones, a German nation, dwelt on an estuary of the 
Ocean, of the name of Mentonomus, extending for the distance 
of 6000 stadia. From this at the distance of a day’s voyage 
was an island called Abalus, on which in the spring amber was 
cast up by the waves, and was a kind of scum produced by the 
coagulation of the sea (concreti maris purgamentum). The 
inhabitants used it instead of wood for their fires, and sold it 
to their neighbours the Teutoni. Timæus also (he adds) gave 
credence to this account, but called the island Basilia.’”* 

This passage has been repeatedly cited as if it proved that 
Pytheas had himself visited the land where the amber was 
found: but it is certain not only that it asserts nothing of the 
kind, but that it points in reality to an opposite conclusion. 
Pytheas may have visited the land of the Guttones (though 
even this is not stated by Pliny), but he clearly seems to speak 
of the island of Abalus from hearsay only. Had he visited 
any of the regions along the coast of the Baltic, where amber 
was really found, he would hardly have been told that it came 
from a distant island. On the other hand, if he explored the 
coasts of Germany, eastward from Britain, he would doubtless 
have made diligent inquiry for the land where amber was pro- 
duced, and might have been readily misled by some such 
information as that transmitted to us in his name. 

It is certain also that in the passage of Pliny we are far 


eS Se — = 


° Polyb. l c. 1 Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 2, 11, § 35. 
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from possessing a correct report of the statement of Pytheas : 
we have seen in repeated instances how careless that author is 
in the citation of his authorities: and in the present case the 
words “Guttonibus Germaniæ genti” render it almost certain 
that Pliny is not quoting the expressions of Pytheas himself, 
the name of Germany in this general sense being certainly of 
later introduction, and first brought into use by the Romans.” 

Supposing however, as is certainly probable, that the work 
of Pytheas did contain some such statement concerning the 
origin of amber as that cited by Pliny, we are left wholly 
in uncertainty as to the locality which he meant to designate. 
The assumption of many modern writers that amber is found. 
only on the shores of the Baltic is certainly an error. We 
shall see that Roman writers at a later period speak distinctly 
of its being met with on the shores of the North Sea and in 
the adjacent islands: and at the present day it is found in 
sufficient quantities to be of considerable commercial import- 
ance on the west coast of Schleswig, and occasionally, though 
more sparingly, on that of Holstein also. — 

§ 6. It must be added that Pytheas was the first—so far as 
we know—to report various particulars concerning the inha- 
bitants of these northern regions, which were undoubtedly 
correct; such as the gradual disappearance of various kinds of 
grain, as one advanced towards the north, the use of fermented 
liquors made from corn and honey, and the habit of threshing 
out their corn in large barns—instead of the open threshing- 


2 The name of the Germani, as a | (Tacit. Germ. c. 2). 

tribe or nation, was indeed known to 3 For this important fact, though 
the Greeks not long after this; as we | already indicated by Ukert, we are 
find it in the treatise De Mirabilibus, | indebted principally to the work of Dr. 
erroneously ascribed to Aristotle ($168), | Redslob (Thule: die Phénicischen Han- 
but belonging in reality to the suc- | delswegen nach dem Norden, Leipzig, 
ceeding century. Posidonius also | 1855, pp. 26, 27). Sir G. Lewis and 
appears to have been familiar with it | most other modern writers on the subject 
(ap. Atheneum, iv. 39, p. 153). But | have assumed that amber was found 
the extension of the name as a geo- | only on the shores of the Baltic. The 
graphical term, as here used by Pliny, | existence of two amber regions will be 
was, as we are expressly told by Tacitus, | found to explain many difficulties. 

of recent introduction in his time 
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floors of the Greeks and Italians—on account of the want of 
sun and the frequency of rain.* 

On the whole then, notwithstanding the extremely vague 
and defective character of our information, it appears that 
there is no reason to doubt the fact that Pytheas really made 
an exploring voyage along the north-western coasts of Europe 
—setting out from Gades, and proceeding perhaps as far as 
the mouth of the Elbe—from which he brought back much 
valuable information, though in part undoubtedly founded on 
mere hearsay, and partaking of the vague, and even semi- 
fabulous character, which such reports are liable to assume. 
The extravagant pretensions that have been put forward by 
some modern writers on his behalf, contending that he carried 
his personal explorations as far as the Vistula on the one 
hand, and the Shetland Islands, or even Iceland, on the other, 
have tended to increase the air of fable thrown around his 
voyage, and have led some critics in very recent times to 
follow the example of Polybius and Strabo, and reject the 
whole story as a fiction.® 

§ 7. But whatever may be the conclusion at which we arrive 
with regard to the veracity of Pytheas, regarded as an ex- 
ploring voyager and discoverer—a question upon which it is 
difficult to form an opinion, in the absence of the original 
narrative—there can be no doubt, as has been already pointed 
out, that he was the first to embody in his work a consider- 
able amount of new information concerning the north-west of 
Europe. That portion of the map of Europe, which in the 
time of Herodotus had been a mere blank, had been now 
partially filled up, and had assumed much the same general 
aspect as it was destined to retain till after the time of 
Strabo. 

In one respect the merit of Pytheas is generally acknow- 
ledged by ancient writers, even by those who otherwise reject 


4 Strabo, iv. 5, § 5. ° Note G, p. 612. 
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his testimony. He was a good astronomer, according to the 
- ideas of his day, and bestowed much care upon the determina- 
tion of the latitude, and observation of celestial phenomena, 
at the places he visited. Thus in the first place he determined 
the latitude of Massilia, his native city, with great care, and 
his observation, which was adopted by Hipparchus, was in 
reality a very close approximation to the truth; though re- 
jected without reason by Strabo.® It appears also that he 
recorded several other observations of a similar kind, of which 
the one that is most frequently cited, and that gave rise to 
the most controversy, was that concerning Thule. In this 
instance there can be no doubt that he was reporting merely 
what he had heard, or perhaps only what he inferred from the 
gradual change that he had observed as he himself proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately in this instance the reports at second-hand in 
our existing authorities differ so widely that it is impossible 
for us now to determine with certainty what Pytheas really 
stated, but it appears probable that he conceived Thule as 
lying under what we now call the Arctic Circle, or parallel of 
663° N. latitude, where the day at the summer solstice is 
twenty-four hours in length, and that he reported this as a 
fact.’ The phenomena of the long days and short nights, with 
continuous daylight, in the latitude of the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands, would really be remarkable enough to give rise to much 
exaggeration, and it is certainly not unlikely that he had col- 
lected some hearsay statements of the kind: but it is most 
improbable that Pytheas had himself penetrated to these 
remote regions. Much less is it necessary to suppose that he 


® We shall hereafter see that the 
ancient geographers in general fell 
into a grave error, which contributed 
greatly to distort their maps of Europe, 


chus that Byzantium and Massilia lay 
in the same parallel of latitude. But 
it is remarkable that here it was the 


| position of Byzantium that was erro- 
neously given by Hipparchus, while 
| that of Massilia, which he fixed on the 


| authority of Pytheas (who had himself 
by adopting the statement of Hippar- | 
| was almost exactly correct (Strab. ii. 5, 
| p. 


made observation with the gnomon), 


115). 
7 Note H, p. 613. 
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had visited Iceland, where he could himself have really wit- 
nessed the phenomenon. But he was undoubtedly correct in 
asserting that Thule, which he placed six days’ voyage north 
of Britain, lay far to the northward of the lands on the Borys- 
thenes, in the interior of Scythia, which were regarded by 
many of the Greeks as the most northern region of Europe. 
In this conclusion he was followed both by Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchus, though Strabo rejected it with undeserved con- 
tempt. On another point also Pytheas was the first to com- 
municate to the Greeks more definite and correct notions. 
This was with regard to the tides of the Ocean, concerning 
which he reported that they increased as the moon became 
full, and diminished as she waned.? Though of course this 
statement is not accurate, it not only shows a clear perception 
of the main fact that the tides were produced and regulated 
by the moon, but an acquaintance with their periodical fluc- 
tuations, in accordance with the phases of that luminary.° 

§ 8. It is remarkable that no mention is found in connection 
with Pytheas and his voyage of the Cassiterides or Tin Islands, 
from which the Phcenicians continued to draw their principal 
supplies of that valuable metal—the discovery or exploration 
of which would seem to have naturally formed one of the 
principal objects of his voyage. This is the more remark- 
able as we find in the time of Posidonius that Massilia had 
opened a regular trade with these islands, and their tin was 
brought overland to that city from the western ports of Gaul. 
There can be little doubt that at this period Massilia, which 
had long been a flourishing commercial city, was extending 
its trade in all directions through Gaul, and to the shores of 
the Ocean, both towards the west and the north. The prospect 
of competing with the Phoenicians in the lucrative trade in 
tin would naturally offer special attractions; as did that for 


® Plutarch, de Placit. Philosoph. iii. | and to have confounded these fluctua- 
17. tions with the daily variations of the 
® Plutarch, however, appears to have | tides. 
misunderstood what he was reporting, | ? Posidon. ap. Strab. iii. 2, p. 147. 
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amber with the North Sea. In both cases it is probable that 
the Greeks of Massilia had very imperfect ideas of the position 
of the lands from which these valuable commodities were 
brought: but they had doubtless obtained vague information 
concerning them from the native traders, and these would 
stimulate them to further inquiries, and explorations on their 
own account. This would account for the extension of their 
geographical knowledge in this direction, and may have been 
the cause that induced Pytheas to undertake a voyage from 
Gades to Britain and the shores of the North Sea. 

§ 9. Another writer, who appears to have contributed in a con- 
siderable degree to the extension of the geographical knowledge 
of the Greeks in regard to the west of Europe, was TIMÆUS, 
a native of Tauromenium in Sicily,? who wrote-an elaborate 
historical work, in which he treated very fully of the founda- 
tion and history of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily ; 
a subject that naturally led him to treat of the western parts 
of the Mediterranean, and the countries bordering upon them. 
Thus we find from existing fragments that he gave some 
account of the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, the Romans,” and the 
Carthaginians, as well as of the principal islands in this part 
of the Mediterranean, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Gymnesian 
Islands, known to the Romans as the Balearic. He is severely 
censured by Polybius for the inaccuracy of his geographical 
statements, and especially for his ignorance of the natural 
productions of the different countries that he deseribed ;* but 
he himself boasted of the great pains and labour he had in- 
curred in collecting information concerning the manners and 


2 The exact age of Timæus cannot | most material. 
be determined, neither the dáte of his 3 Timeus was the earliest author 
birth nor that of his death being accu- | who assigned a date for the foundation 
rately known ; but his great historical | of Rome, which he regarded as contem- 
work (of which that of Polybius was in | porary with that of Carthage, and 
some sense a continuation) ended with | placed it 38 years before the First 
the year B.0. 265 (Polyb. 1,5). As he | Olympiad, or r.c. 810 (Dionys. Halic. 
lived to the age of 96 he probably sur- | Ant. Rom. i. 74). 
vived its completion by many years; t Polyb. xii. 3, 4. 
but the date of its publication is the 
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customs of the Ligurians, Celts, and Iberians ;° and there is 

little doubt that had this part of his work been preserved, we 

should have found in it many curious and valuable notices. 

Of geographical observations, in the strict sense of the word, 

we find very few cited, and it is evident that Timeus paid 

much less attention to this branch of his subject than his 

predecessor Ephorus had done. The only example that has 

been preserved to us of his attempts at the explanation of 
physical phenomena is singularly unfortunate. We are told 

that he accounted for the flux and reflux of the waters of the 

Ocean, by supposing the water to be driven back by the flood- 

ing of the great rivers that flowed from the mountains of 
Gaul, and to return as these subsided.” Such an explanation . 
shows an entire want of comprehension of the nature of the 

phenomenon itself. It is curious only as showing that the 

Greeks were already familiar with the fact ef great rivers 

(the Garonne and the Loire) flowing through Gaul into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Timeeus appears to have derived his information concerning 
the lands on the shores of the Ocean, to the west and north 
of Europe, chiefly from Pytheas: he followed that writer in 
regard to the land from whence amber was brought, though 
he called the island Basilia, which was named by Pytheas 
Abalus.? But the most curious notice that is preserved to 


5 Td. xii. 28 a. If, however, these | dinia is in fact, according to the com- 
researches were in any degree the result | putation of Captain Smyth, slightly 
of personal observation, they must have | larger than Sicily, while Majorca is not 
been made at an early period of his | only entitled to rank next after Lesbos, 
life, as he himself stated in his history | but is considerably larger than that 
that he had resided at Athens nearly | island, though not usually comprised 
fifty years without once quitting it | by aucient writers among the seven 
(Ibid. 25 d). chief islands of the Mediterranean 

e His views on two points, however, | (see note ou Scylax). In this respect, 
which are regarded as erroneous by | therefore, Timeus was certainly better 
Strabo (xiv. 2, p. 654)—that Sardinia | informed than most of the Greeks. 
was larger than Sicily, and that the 7 Timeus, Fr. 36. Plutarch de 
chief of the two Gymuesian or Balearic | Plactt. Philosoph. p. 901. 

Islands (Majorca) was the largest 8 Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 11, § 36. In 
island in the Mediterranean after | auother passage, however (iv. 27, § 94), 
Lesbos—were far from meriting the Pliny cites Timeus as calling the 
reprobation of the geographer. Sar- — island Rauronia, and placing it in the 
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us from this part of his work is the statement that tin was 
brought from an island named Mictis, which was distant six 
days’ voyage from Britain, to which the Britons navigated in 
vessels of wicker-work covered with leather. There can be 
little doubt that we have here the first mention of the Cornish 
tin-trade, in connection with Britain, and that the island of 
Mictis is the same as that called by Diodorus Ictis, which he 
describes as the chief emporium to which the British tin was 
brought for exportation.* 

§ 10. Independently of any professed geographical treatises, 
it is evident that at this period the Greeks had acquired a 
general familiarity with the countries of Western Europe, 
Gaul, Spain, and Liguria, as well as with Italy and the Italian 
islands, wholly different from that which they possessed a 
century before. This is sufficiently attested by the incidental 
notices of the productions of those countries and of natural 
phenomena observed there, which we find in THEOPHRASTUS, 
who wrote about the commencement of the third century B.c., 
and still more in the treatise “On Wonders,” ascribed to 
Aristotle, but really belonging to the middle of the same 
century. Thus we find in Theophrastus mention of several 
plants and trees as flourishing in Tyrrhenia, Latium, &c. : a 
special notice of the extensive forests of Corsica, the pine- 
trees in which were said to exceed all others in size:? a curious 
and accurate description of the promontory of Circæum or 
Monte Circello;* an account of certain kinds of sea-weed 


Ocean to the north of Scythia, at a 
day’s voyage from the mainland. There 
can be little doubt that both statements 


circumsutis navigare” (Plin. H. N. iv. 
16, § 104). Here it is impossible to 
say what sense we are to attach to the 


refer to the same story, but whether the 
error rests with Timæus or with Pliny 
we are unable to decide. 

® Unfortunately this notice is trans- 
mitted to us by Pliny in such a form 
as to be almost unintelligible. His 
words are: “Timeus historicus a 
Britannia introrsus sex dierum navi- 
gatione abesse dicit insulam Mictim, in 
qua candidum plumbum proveniat. Ad 
eam Britannos vitilibus navigiis corio 


word “introrsus,” upon which the in- 
terpretation of the whole passage, in a 
geographical sense, depends. But there 
seems little doubt that we have here 
the first obscure intimation of the story 
which we find developed in a more 
complete form in Diodorus. 

1 Diodor. v. 22. 

* Hist. Plant. v. 8, §§ 1, 2. 

* Ibid. § 3. 
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which grew in the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules;* and 
the fact that native cinnabar was found in the interior of Spain.’ 

The notices preserved by the unknown author of the treatise 
“ De Mirabilibus” are unfortunately mixed up, as might natu- 
rally be expected from the character of the work, with much of 
fable; and its date is in some degree a matter of uncertainty, 
but it contains some notices of interest. Among these may 
be mentioned the statement that the Ister rose in the Her- 
cynian forest—a name which here appears for the first time.® 
At the same time the author repeats the popular notion that 
one arm of that river flowed into the Adriatic and the other 
into the Euxine. He placed also the Electrides or Amber 
Islands, in the inmost bight of the Adriatic, but connected 
them with the Eridanus, which he undoubtedly supposed to be 
the Po.” He is also the first extant author who mentions the 
iron mines of Aithalia (Elba), though these had doubtless been 
worked by the Tyrrhenians long before ;* and has a very 
curious notice of certain vaulted buildings or Tholi, in the 
island of Sardinia, which probably refers to the singular 
edifices called Nuraghe still found in that island.’ 

Tt is remarkable also that the name of the Rhenus or Rhine 
had reached his ears, and was mentioned by him in conjunc- 
tion with the Ister, as one of the two great rivers of the north. 
Both of them, he adds, were navigable in summer, but in 
winter were frozen hard, so that you might ride across them. 
Equally interesting is it that he describes the Rhine as flowing 
by the land of the Germans (Iepyavovs), as the Danube did by 
that of the Peonians.' This is the first mention that is found 
in any ancient author of the name of Germans.’ 


4 Ibid. iv. 6, § 4; 7, §1. the Pannonians of later writers. The 

5 De Lapid. c. 8, $ 58. confusion between the two names is 

6 Mirab. Auscult. § 105. Aristotle | found in Greek authors of much later 
himself (Meteorologica, i. 18, § 19) | date. 


describes the Ister as rising in the ? It is remarkable that this passage 
Pyrenees. 7 Thid. § 81. should have been overlooked by Ukert 
8 Ibid. § 93. 9 Ibid. § 100. in his elaborate investigation of the 


1 Ibid. § 168. The Peonians here | origin and introduction of the name 
meant are clearly the same people with | (Geographie, vol. iii. pt. 1, p. 71). 
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§ 11. We are indebted to this compiler also for two inter- 
esting notices concerning the little known regions beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. The one relates that the Phcenicians 
who dwelt at Gadeira, having sailed for four days with an east 
wind, discovered some banks, dry at low water and covered 
with quantities of sea-weed, where they found vast quantities 
of tunny fish of such superior quality that, when salted or 
pickled, they were carried to Carthage and retained by the 
Carthaginians for their own exclusive use.” The other refers 
to the discovery in the sea beyond the Pillars, at a distance of 
several days’ voyage, of an island of considerable extent, 
uninhabited, but abounding in timber of all kinds, possessing 
navigable rivers, and admirably fertile in all kinds of fruits. 
Jt was repeatedly visited by the Carthaginians, and partially 
colonized, but subsequently abandoned by order of the govern- 
ment, and all intercourse with it prohibited, for fear that it 
should attract too great a number of colonists to the detriment 
of the mother country.* This account agrees so closely with 
that of Diodorus® as to leave no doubt that they are both 
taken from Timeeus. It is worthy of notice that in this, the 
earliest notice that is preserved to us of the Fortunate Islands 
of the West—which we shall find reappear in so many forms— 
one island only is spoken of, and that is described in a manner 
that leads us at once to identify it with Madeira.® 

§ 12. Various causes must have no doubt contributed at 
this period to awaken increased interest and curiosity con- 
cerning the nations of Western Europe. The sudden inroads 
of the Gauls, who had not only overrun the northern provinces 


3 Thid. § 136. 
4 Thid. § 84. 
5 Lib. v. c. 19, 20. Diodorus, how- 


| tomed to the barren shores of Spain 
and Africa, is characteristic of Madeira, 
the name of which is derived from this 


ever, represents the island as inhabited 
and even abounding in splendid build- 
ings! His whole account is indeed 
much more highly coloured and exag- 
gerated than that of our author. 

€ The abundance of wood, presenting 
so striking a contrast to eyes accus- 


circumstance, madera being Portuguese 
for timber. The existence of navigable 
rivers is of course an exaggeration, but 
with this exception there is nothing in 
the account given by our author that is 
not probable enough. 
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bordering upon Thrace and Macedonia, but had for a time 
overthrown the Macedonian monarchy itself, and then crossing 
over into Asia rendered themselves equally formidable to 
the Greek rulers of Asia Minor, would naturally direct the 
attention of the Greek writers to the original abodes, as well 
as to the national characteristics, of these formidable invaders. 
At the same time the extension of the Carthaginian power in 
Spain could not fail to lead to a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of that country, at all events of its eastern portions, 
and though this may have been but imperfectly transmitted 
to the Greeks, there are not wanting indications of increased 
freedom of intercourse among all the commercial nations of 
the Mediterranean. In addition to Alexandria, Rhodes had 
assumed a prominent place among the trading communities 
of Greece, and continued for a considerable period to enjoy 
the highest wealth and prosperity.” Byzantium also, from its 
position, commanded all the commerce of the Euxine. Syra- 
cuse was at the height of its prosperity, and under the mild and 
beneficent rule of Hieron enjoyed a long period of unwonted 
tranquillity, during which it rose to the greatest opulence. 
Carthage, though declining in power after the First Punic War, 
still retained a very extensive commerce, and appears to have 
held more communication with the Greeks than at an earlier 
period, though the latter were still jealously excluded from 
the trade beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which continued to 
be centred exclusively at Gades. 


* Diodor. xx. 81; Polyb. iv. 47. In | by the complaints of the other trading 
B.C. 219 the Rhodians were compelled | cities, 8:4 rò doxeiy adtobs mpocordvan 
to engage in war with the Byzantines, | ray kara @ddarray. Polyb. l.e. 
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NOTE A, p. 578. 


MYOS HORMUS. 


THE position of Myos Hormus has been the subject of considerable 
doubt. It was placed by Wilkinson and Wellsted at Abu Schar, 
in latitude 27° 24’, nearly opposite the angle of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, where there are considerable remains of an ancient town. 
But Dr. C. Müller has shown that it was in all probability situated 
at Ras Abu Somer, about half a degree farther to the south, where 
there is a good port with three small islands, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood a remarkable mountain, conspicuous by its red 
colour, thus answering precisely to the Scarlet Mountain (épos 
purrddes) placed by Agatharchides in the neighbourhood of Myos 
Hormus. (Agatharchid. § 81, ed. Müller.) In this case the ruins 
visible at Abu Schar probably mark the site of Philotera, which is 
placed by Artemidorus to the north of Myos Hormus, though 
Ptolemy places it farther south, having apparently transposed the 
two positions. (See C. Miiller’s elaborate note on Agatharchides, 
l.c.) The same view is adopted by M. de St. Martin (Le Nord, 
de l'Afrique, pp. 255-258). 


NOTE B, p. 578. 


AFRICAN ELEPHANTS. 


It is well known that at the present day the African elephant is 
generally reputed to be untameable, and nothing seems to have 
more excited the wonder of the Abyssinians, during the late war, 
than to see the manner in which the Indian elephants that accom- 
panied the English army were trained to perfect obedience. Yet it 
is certain that not only were the Ptolemies able to train the 
elephants of Ethiopia for purposes both of war and parade, but 
their example was quickly followed by the Carthaginians, who 
employed elephants in Sicily as early as the First Punic War, 
before the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Al the elephants used 
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by them, including those carried by Hannibal into Italy, were un- 
doubtedly of African origin. The elephants also which are repre- 
sented on Roman coins and monuments belong in all cases to the 
African and not the Indian variety: the very large size of the 
ears constituting a criterion by which they are easily recognized. 

The inscription on the monument of Adulis, erected in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, distinctly ascribes to his father Philadelphus 
the merit of being the first to procure Ethiopian elephants and 
train them to service in war. A large number of these accom- 
panied the army of Euergetes when he carried his arms into Asia 
and overran the dominions of Seleucus IJ. (Mon. Adulit. ap. 
Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 382.) The statement of Agatharchides 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus was the first to train elephants for war, 
which justly excited the surprise of Photius, was doubtless intended 
to apply only to African elephants, and as thus understood, was 
strictly correct. (Agatharchides ap. Phot. p. 717.) 


NOTE C, p. 579. 


LAND OF CINNAMON. 


There is no doubt not only that the Regio Cinnamomifera 
(ù kwvapwpodopos) of the ancients was the tract of Northern Africa 
extending to Cape Guardafui, but that it was from thence that 
both the Greeks and Romans actually derived their principal, if 
not their sole, supply of that valuable spice. The geographical 
term is first found in Eratosthenes (ap. Strab. ii. pp. 63, 72, &c.) 
who appears to have applied it to the whole coast extending from 
near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Guardafui, and at a 
later period we find the Periplus of the Erythræan Sea enume- 
rating cassia—a term which was usually applied to cinnamon— 
among the productions exported from all the ports along this line 
of coast, from Malao (Berbera) to Cape Guardafui, or the Promon- 
tory of Spices (Aromatum Promontorium), as it was called by all 
later writers, evidently from this very circumstance. (Periplus 
Mar. Erythr. §§ 8-12.) 

But while no difficulty arises on the geographical point, there 
has been much question raised as to the ancients having really 
derived their cinnamon from thence. In modern times cinnamon 
is almost exclusively procured from Ceylon, or from regions still 
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farther to the east and still more unknown to the ancient traders, 
China and Java. Nor is it now known to exist in the part of 
Africa from whence the Greeks and Romans procured it: though 
that region still abounds in myrrh and frankincense. Hence it 
has been supposed by some modern writers that it was only brought 
by sea to the ports in the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui, and 
thence imported by the Arabian and Greek merchants, in the same 
manner as the Indian merchandise was from Aden and other ports 
on the coast of Sabzea. 

The testimony of the ancient writers however is too distinct 
and precise to be thus set aside: and Mr. Cooley has moreover 
shown that its cultivation in Ceylon dates from a comparatively 
recent period. The same view is adopted and confirmed by Sir E. 
Tennent, who has investigated the subject with much care. It is 
certain that no ancient writer alludes to cinnamon being brought 
from thence or from the adjoining coasts of India, even after the 
direct trade was opened with those countries. It seems therefore 
impossible to doubt that the cinnamon used by the Greeks and 
Romans—which was probably of an inferior quality to that of 
Ceylon—was really brought from the north-east corner of Africa, 
the land of the Somali, a tract still very imperfectly known, and 
where it is not improbable that the cinnamon may still be found 
wild. 

(See Mr. Cooley’s paper on the Regio Cinnamomifera of the Ancients, 
in the Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. xix. and Sir E. Tennent’s Ceylon, 
vol. i. p. 599-604.*) 


NOTE D, p. 586. 
MONUMENT OF ADULIS. 


It is now well known that the celebrated Monument of Adulis, 
for our knowledge of which we are indcbted to a monk of the 
sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes, consisted in fact of two 
separate portions, the inscriptions on which were copied by the 
traveller, as if they had formed part of the same record. The 
former part belonged to a stela or pyramid set up in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and recounting the exploits of that monarch, 


* The same view had been already urged by Dr. Vincent, vol. ii. p. 512, 
VOL. I. 2 R 
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especially his invasion of the Syrian monarchy, in which he penc- 
trated beyond the Euphrates, and conquered or at least reduced to 
submission the provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and 
the rest of Asia as far as Bactriana; bút containing no allusion to 
any conquests in Ethiopia, beyond the incidental notice already 
alluded to, of his having made use of Ethiopian elephants. The 
second part, which is of much Jater date, recounts the exploits of 
an Ethiopian king of Axum in Abyssinia, who appears to have 
conquered all the neighbouring tribes in that part of Africa, and 
even carried his arms across the Red Sea into Arabia. The con- 
fusion resulting from the union of the two, which had misled even 
Dr. Vincent and Ukert, was first cleared up by the English tra- 
veller Mr. Salt. (A full account of the monument and its inscrip- 
tions will be found in Boeckh’s Corpus Inscript. Grecarum, tom. iii. 
p- 508 and foil.) See also St. Martin, Le Nord de ?Afrique, p. 224. 
Clinton (F. H. vol. iii. p. 382 note) has given the first part of the 
inscription relating to Ptolemy Euergetes, but has erroneously 
added as referring to the same monarch the conclusion which 
belongs to the Axumite king. 


NOTE E, p. 589. 


THE WINDS AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS. 


The number of divisions thus established by Timosthenes was 
twelve in all: and this appears to have been the number generally 
recognized among the later Greek geographers. No trace is found 
of a subdivision into sixteen parts, according to the custom of 
modern navigators and geographers. But the statement of Aga- 
themerus that Timosthenes distinguished twelve winds, by inserting 
four additional ones between those previously known and admitted, 
is certainly not correct. Aristotle, in his Meteorologica (ii. 6), 
distinctly enumerates twelve winds, and the quarters from which 
they blow; and though his list differs slightly from that ascribed 
to Timosthenes, this arises only from the variations of names, many 
of which were of local attribution. His enumeration is as follows. 
The west wind, Zephyrus, blew from the equinoctial setting: and 
opposite to this was the east wind, Apeliotes, from the equinoctial 
rising. The north wind, called Boreas and Aparctias, blew from 
the north, the region of the Great Bear (Arctos). Opposite to this 
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was the south wind, Notus. The Cæcias blew from the summer 
rising (north-east), and opposite to this was the Lips, from the 
winter setting. The Eurus blew from the winter rising (south- 
east), and opposite to this was the Argestes (north-west) known 
also as Olympias and Sciron. These therefore formed four pairs 
respectively opposed to each other; but besides these there were 
others which were not so precisely opposite: these were the 
Thrascias, intermediate between the Argestes and the Boreas : the 
Meses, intermediate between the Boreas and Cæcias; the Phoenix, 
between the Eurus and Notus; the Libonotus in the corresponding 
position, between the Lips and Notus, is not mentioned, the name 
being apparently not familiar to the Greeks in his day. 

But though this amount of subdivision was recognized by the 
more scientific writers, there can be no doubt that eight winds 
only were popularly known. This is the number found on the 
monument at Athens, commonly called the Tower of the Winds, 
where their names are thus given: Boreas, Cæcias, Apeliotes, 
Eurus, Notus, Lips, Zephyrus, and Sciron.® 

It is evident however that the ancients, even the geographers, 
made no attempt to divide the circle of the heavens into regular 
portions corresponding with our quarters (N.E., S.W., &c.), inde- 
pendent of the winds. The only mode in use to designate these 
points of the compass (as we call them) was by reference to the 
summer and winter changes in the place of the rising and setting 
of the sun: as is done by Aristotle in the passage just cited, and 
by Strabo throughout his work. Of course such a mode of expres- 
sion was inaccurate, and had the further disadvantage that it ought 
in strictness to vary with the latitude of each place: as for instance 
between Athens and Alexandria. But no such accuracy was ob- 
served in practice: and the expressions of “ the winter sunrise ” or 
“the winter sunset” would be used generally as equivalent to 
south-east and south-west respectively. At the same time most 
scientific observers would be aware that there was a greater in- 
terval between these points and the four cardinal points, on the 
one side than the other; and hence arose the intercalation both by 
Timosthenes and Aristotle of four such points, without the four 
corresponding ones introduced in our modern division. 


8 This monument, more correctly termed the Horologium of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes, belongs probably to the sceond century, B.C. 
2R2 
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It will be seen that where the whole circle is thus divided into 
twelve regions instead of sixteen, none of the points, except the 
four cardinal ones, can exactly correspond with those of our modern 
divisions. Hence the use of the terms North-north-East, South- 
south-West, &c., in the translation of the passage from Timosthenes 
is necessarily inaccurate, and has been adopted merely for the sake 
of convenience. 


NOTE F, p. 591. 


DIMENSIONS OF BRITAIN. 


Tt is worthy of remark that Diodorus, writing after Cæsar had 
given so much more information concerning Britain, and an ap- 
proximate estimate of its true dimensions, should return nearly to 
the statement of Pytheas, though with an affectation of accuracy, 
which was evidently founded on no real authority. He makes the 
whole circumference 42,500 stadia, the three sides being respec- 
tively 7500, 15,000 and 20,000 in extent. (Diodor. v. 21.) But he 
correctly calls the side opposite to Gaul, the shortest side of the 
triangle: while Strabo, who had a wholly erroneous idea of the 
position and extent of Britain, makes its side opposite to Gaul, 
which does not exceed (he says) 4400 stadia, the greatest length 
of the island. (Strabo, iv. 5, § 1, p. 199.) 

It is not improbable that in this part of his work Diodorus 
followed Timeeus. . 


NOTE G, p. 598. 


SIR G. LEWIS ON CREDIBILITY OF PYTHEAS. 


This has been especially the case with Sir G. Lewis, who in his 
dissertation on the Navigation of the Pheenicians (inserted in his 
Historical Survey of Ancient Astronomy, chap. viii.) has treated Pytheas 
with the same contempt as Polybius did, without adverting to the 
points in which our present full knowledge of the northern regions 
of Europe has shown that Pytheas was right, and Polybius and 
Strabo were wrong. That Pytheas did not really visit Thule may 
be readily admitted, and it is improbable that he really advanced 
along the northern shores of Germany farther than the Elbe. Even 
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at a much later period we find the Roman fleet that first penetrated 
to the mouth of that river claiming to have reached the confines of 
the known world (Mon. Ancyran. p. 34.) But this is no reason for 
disbelieving altogether the fact of his having personally explored 
a considerable portion of the countries to the north of Europe that 
were previously unknown to the Greeks. 

Besides the chapter of Sir G. Lewis just riod to, the credi- 
bility of the voyage of Pytheas and of his geographical information 
is fully discussed by Gossellin in his Recherches sur la Géographie 
des Anciens (vol. iv. p. 168-179), by Ukert (Geographie der Griechen 
und Römer, vol. i. pt. 2. p. 298-809; vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 5, § 6): and 
in the article Pytueas in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. References are 
given by Ukert to the earlier authorities on the subject. See also 
Redslob’s Thule, cited in note to p. 597. 


NOTE H, p. 599. 
ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AT THULE. 


This is the distinct statement of Pliny in one passage (iv. 16, 
§ 104), “ Ultima omnium que memorantur [insularum] Thule, in 
qua solstitio nullas esse noctes indicavimus, cancri signum sole 
transeunte, nullosque contra per brumam dies.” But he adds: 
“Hoc quidam senis mensibus continuis fieri arbitrantur” : and in 
the previous passage to which he here refers (ii. 75, § 187) he him- 
self cites Pytheas as having stated that this—the continuous day 
for six months, and continuous night for the other six—was what 
actually occurred at Thule. It is much more probable that Pytheas 
had made the more correct and rational statement, and had been 
misunderstood by those who did not see the absurdity of the other 
supposition. 

In another passage Strabo refers to him as having placed Thule, 
which he calls “the most northern of the British Islands,” in a 
latitude where the arctic circle coincided with that of the summer 
tropic—a distinct astronomical statement which would be equiva- 
lent, in the language of modern geographers, to saying that it was 
situated under the Arctic Circle. (Strabo, ii. 5, § 8, p. 114.) This 
is of course incorrect, if we suppose Thule to have any connection 
with the British Islands, so as to represent the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands (even the latter group extending only to 60° 50’ N. lat.), but 
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by no means so gross an exaggeration as it was supposed to be by 
Strabo and others, who were ignorant of the true position of these 
northern countries. It is one also to which Pytheas would have 
been easily led, if we suppose him to have picked up his infor- 
mation concerning Thule at second hand: the absence of any appa- 
rent night in these high northern latitudes being readily transformed 
into the assertion that the actual, or astronomical, day was of 
twenty-four hours’ duration. Pytheas was doubtless astronomer 
enough to discern that this must be the case somewhere, as one 
advanced towards the north, and he might therefore readily accept 
the hearsay statement that it was the fact in the island to which 
he gave the name of Thule. 

It may be observed that at a much later period we find Cæsar 
himself repeating the tale-that there was continuous night for 
thirty days at the winter solstice, but which had been transferred 
to the islands between Britain and Ireland. (Cas. B. G. v. 13.) 


( 615 ) 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


§ 1. We are now arrived at the period when geography first 
began to assume something of a regular and systematic cha- 
racter; and to be based, however imperfectly, upon fixed 
scientific principles. It is to the Alexandrian school that we 
are indebted for the first steps in this direction: and Eratos- 
THENES, who presided over that school during the space of 
: more than forty years,’ may be regarded as the parent of scien- 
tific geography, as he was also in great measure of systematic 
chronology. The way had been undoubtedly prepared for 
him by the astronomical researches of his immediate prede- 
cessors, and he was himself fully acquainted with all the 
astronomical science of his time: while the recent extension of 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks from the various 
causes which we have been just passing in review, had accumu- 
lated a mass of information greatly exceeding that at the 
disposal of earlier writers. 

The position of Eratosthenes himself was peculiarly favour- 
able. He was born at Cyrene in B.C. 276, and having early 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy and learning, passed 
a considerable time at Athens, from whence he was invited to 
Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, and placed at the head of 
the Library, a position of the highest literary distinction, which 
gave him the command of the accumulated stores of learning 
that had been brought together by the enlightened monarchs 
of Egypt during three generations. Eratosthenes continued to 


1 According to Clinton (F. H. vol. iii. | continued to hold this situation till his 
p- 87), he succeeded Zenodotus as libra- | death in B.c. 196. 
rian at Alexandria, about B.0. 240, and 
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hold this important post till his death, about B.c. 196; and 
left behind him a number of works, some scientific, others 
purely literary. All these have unfortunately perished; and 
though enough has been preserved of his geographical treatise 
to enable us in great measure to judge of its character, and 
to form a tolerably clear idea of his system, yet we shall find, 
as we pursue our examination, abundant reason to regret the 
imperfect character of our materials.* In another respect also 
we are unable to estimate justly the amount of merit due 
to Eratosthenes, from our very deficient knowledge of the 
actual state of geographical science previous to the commence- 
ment of his labours. 

§ 2. It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes was not the first 
among the writers of this period who attempted to bring toge- 
ther in one general view the results of recent discoveries and 
observations, and survey the progress that had been made in 
the knowledge of the different countries of the world. Dica- 
ARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle and a friend of Theophrastus, 
who flourished about a hundred years before Eratosthenes, 
B.C. 326-296, had left several geographical works, one of 
which, termed [js zrepiodos, was apparently, from its title, a 
general geographical treatise: and would seem to have com- 
prehended a summary view of the position and dimensions of 
the habitable world, as then known, not altogether dissimilar 
from that given by Eratosthenes. But the few citations that 
are preserved to us are not sufficient to enable us to judge 
fairly of the relation which it bore to the work of the later 
author. We learn however from Strabo,* that Polybius, while 
he passed by the earlier writers on geography as unworthy of 
serious consideration, entered into an elaborate criticism of 
Diceearchus and Eratosthenes as representing an improved 


2 The fragments of the geographical | works, by Bernhardy (Eratosthentca, 
work of Eratosthenes were first col- | 8vo, Berolin. 1822). 
lected and edited by Seidel (Eratos- 5 Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. p. 474; O. 
thenis Geographicorum Fragmenta, 8vo, | Müller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 
Goettingze, 1789); and more fully, | 225, 226. 
together with the remains of his other | * ii. p. 104. 
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state of geographical knowledge. We may therefore infer that 
the former also had treated the subject in something like a 
scientific manner. 

Diczarchus had also written (besides many valuable works 
of a historical character) a complete geographical, or rather 
topographical, description of Greece—a treatise which would 
have been of the highest interest to us had it been preserved ; 
and we learn incidentally that this was accompanied by maps, 
which were still extant in the days of Cicero, and were regarded 
by him as of high authority. Three fragments of considerable, 
length belonging to a work of this description have been pre- 
served to us, and are published in all the editions of the minor 
Greek geographers, to which the name of Dicearchus has been 
usually applied, but there is no authority for this attribution, 
though they probably belong to about the period of that 
author.® 

§ 3. On another account also Diceearchus deserves a place in 
reviewing the progress of geographical knowledge, that he was 
the first, so far as we know, to attempt a scientific measurement 
of the height of mountains; a task which he undertook, we are 
told, at the request of certain kings,’ probably those of Mace- 
donia. It was not likely that the results of such a first attempt 
should be satisfactory: but the few and scanty notices of them 
that have been preserved to us are so uncertain and incon- 
sistent with one another, that we cannot safely judge of their 
character. Thus we are told on the one hand that he deter- 
mined the height of Cyllene in Arcadia to be rather less than 
15 stadia, or 9000 Greek feet, and that of Atabyrius in the 


5 “Peloponnesias civitates omnes | Müller in his edition of the Fragmenta 
maritimas esse hominis, non nequam, | Historicorum Greeorum, vol. ii. pp. 229 
sed etiam tuo judicio probati Diceearchi | -232. The fragments themselves are 
tabulis credidi.” Cie. Epist. ad Att. | published by the same author in his 
vi. 2. Osann considers these tabula to | Geographi Greet Minores, tom. i. pp. 
have been attached to the ['js mepiodos, | 97-110. They are contained also in 
while C. Miiller doubts their having | the second volume of Hudson’s edition 
any reference to maps at all. The pas- | of the same writers. 
sage is certainly not conclusive. | _ Regum cura montes permensus, 

® See this point fully discussed by C. | Plin, H. N. ii. 65, § 162, 
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island of Rhodes (a mountain of very inferior altitude) to be 
14 stadia. On the other hand Pliny asserts that he ascer- 
tained Pelion to be the highest of the Greek mountains, but 
that it did not exceed 1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular 
height.? IZfhe really came to the conclusion that Pelion ex- 
ceeded in elevation the neighbouring mountains, Ossa and 
Olympus, his method of observation must have been singularly 
inaccurate; the former being in fact at least 1000 feet higher 
than Pelion, while Olympus exceeds it by 4700 feet, little less 
than half its total altitude." Olympus is indeed by far the 
highest mountain in Greece, while Pelion is inferior to Par- 
nassus, Cyllene, Taygetus, and several others. But Dicæarchus 
at least deserves credit for having attempted to determine the 
perpendicular altitude by a mathematical process. 

§ 4. There can be no doubt that before the time of Eratos- 
thenes the ideas of the learned world upon the subject of geo- 
graphy had assumed a more regular and systematic form. And 
it is certain also that these had been embodied in the form of 
maps, which, however imperfect, were unquestionably very 
superior to anything that had preceded them. We have seen 
that the first use of maps had been introduced at a very early 
period by Anaximander. and that maps of the world were not 
uncommon in the time of Herodotus, though based on the 
crude ideas of the period, and on hasty assumptions that 
excited the ridicule of the historian. Nor can it be doubted 
that the discoveries resulting from the conquests of Alexander, 
and the extension of geographical knowledge under his suc- 


8 Geminus, Elem. Astronom. c. 14. | nine stadia, or only 5320 Greek fect 
The actual height of Cyllene is 7788 | (Steph. Byz. s. v. Kvaajvy; Eustath. 
feet, that of Atabyrius only 4560. The | ad. Hom. Odyss. p. 1951). 
former was generally regarded as the ° Plin. H. N. ii. e. 65, § 162, “ Dice- 
highest mountain in the Peloponnesus: | archus, vir in primis eruditus, regum 
according to Strabo it was reckoned by | cura permensus montes, ex quibus 
some to be 20 stadia in perpendicular | altissimum prodidit Pelion  mccL 
height; by others (probably referring | passuum ratione perpendiculari.” 
to Dicæarchus) only fifteen. But 1 Admiral Smyth gives the height of 
another statement, cited from Apollo- | Pelion at 5200 feet, Ossa at 6100, and 
dorus, made its height 80 feet less than | Olympus at 9850 feet above the sea. 
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cessors, would have gradually found their way into such maps; 
but we know from frequent experience, even in modern times, 
how slowly established errors are discarded, and how long they 
maintain their ground, even in the face of more accurate 
information. The same thing was still more the case in ancient 
times, and it is highly probable that if we could now recover 
the map of the world as it was generally received in the time 
of the first Ptolemies, we should find it still retaining many 
of the erroneous views of Herodotus and Hecateeus. 

it appears indeed from repeated statements of Strabo that 
Eratosthenes made it the object of his special attention to 
“reform the map of the world,” as it had existed down to 
his time,” and to reconstruct it upon more scientific principles. 
It is this enlarged and philosophical view of the subject which 
constitutes his especial merit, and entitles him to be justly 
called the father of systematic geography. The materials at 
his command were still very imperfect, and the means of scien- 
tific observation were wanting to a degree which we can, at the 
present day, scarcely figure to ourselves; but the methods 
which he pursued were of a strictly scientific character, and his 
judgment was so sound that he proved in many instances to be 
better informed and more judicious in his inferences than 
geographers of two centuries later. 

§ 5. In regard to the fundamental idea of all geography— 
the position and figure of the earth—Eratosthenes adopted 
the views that were current among the astronomers of his day, 
which had been received almost without exception from the 
times of Aristotle and Euclid.” He regarded the earth as a 
sphere,* placed in the centre of the universe, around which the 


2 AvopPGoo Toy apxatoy yewypadpixdy | views will be found in Sir G. Lewis’s 


nivara was the problem that he had set 
before himself. Strab. ii. c. 1, § 2. 
These words point clearly to the pre- 
vious existence of a generally recog- 
nized map of the inhabited world 
(Tis oikovuévņns), probably that of 
Dicwearchus. 

3 A convenient summary of thesc 


Historical Survey of Ancient Astronomy 
(pp. 187, 188), extracted from the 
Phenomena of Euelid. The great 
geometer had preceded Eratosthenes 
by nearly a century. 

4 Strabo repeatedly censures Eratos- 
thenes (i. pp. 62, 65) for dwelling at 
unnecessary length upon the proofs of 
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celestial sphere revolved every twenty-four hours: besides 
which, the sun and moon had independent motions of their 
own. The obliquity of the sun’s course to that of the celestial 
sphere, was of course well known: and hence the great circles 
of the equinoctial, and the ecliptic, or zodiacal circle, as well 
as the lesser circles, called the tropics, parallel with the equi- 
noctial, were already familiar to the astronomers of Alexandria. 
Moreover it appears that these conceptions, originally applied 
to the celestial sphere, had been already transferred in theory 
to the terrestrial globe. Thus the idea of the globe of the 
earth, as it would present itself to the mind of Eratosthenes, 
or any of his more instructed contemporaries, did not differ 
materially from that of the modern geographer. For all geo- 
graphical purposes, at least as the term was understood in his 
day, the difference between the geocentric and the heliocentric 
theories of the universe would be unimportant. 

§ 6. But Eratosthenes had the merit of making one valuable 
addition to the previously existing ideas upon this subject, by 
a more careful and successful measurement than had ever 
been previously attempted, of the magnitude of the earth, or 
circumference of the terrestrial globe. 

He was not indeed the first who had attempted the solution 
of this problem, which would naturally engage the attention of 
astronomers and geometers, as soon as it was agreed that the 
earth was of a spherical form. Aristotle refers to the calculation 
of “mathematicians” who had investigated the subject (without 
naming them) that the earth was 400,000 stadia in circum- 
ference. At a later period Archimedes speaks of 300,000 


the spherical character of the earth; a | singular instance of that blind rever- 
fact which he appears to have regarded | ence for antiquity which has misled so 
as too well known to require demon- | many modern writers, that this passing 
stration. But though it was undoubt- | notice of Aristotle, on which he himself 
edly a received tenet among philosophers evidently laid no stress, and had taken 
in the days of Eratosthenes,it had pro- up (as he himself tells us) on the 
bably not yet acquired the same general | authority of others, should have been 
acceptance as in the time of Strabo, _ received as unquestionably correct. 
two centuries afterwards. ' Hence D’ Anville and Gossellin, in order 

5 De Colo, ii. 14, § 16. It is a to explain its apparent inaccuracy, 
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stadia as the measurement usually received, a statement 
apparently founded on the calculations of Aristarchus of Samos, 
one of the earlier astronomers of the Alexandrian school.’ 
But we have no information as to the data on which these first 
crude attempts were based, or the mode by which the authors 
arrived at their results. 

The method pursued by Eratosthenes was theoretically 
sound, and was in fact identical in principle with that which 
has been adopted by astronomers in modern days. Assuming 
(in accordance with the general belief) that Syene in Upper 
Egypt was situated exactly under the Tropic of Cancer: 
assuming also that Alexandria and Syene were on the same 
meridian, and at the distance of 5000 stadia from one another, 
he measured the shadow of the gnomon at Alexandria in order 
to determine its latitude, and thus ascertained that the are 
of the meridian intercepted between the two, was equal to 
one-fiftieth part of a great circle of the sphere. Hence he at 
once deduced the conclusion that such a great circle, or the 
circumference of the globe, would amount to 250,000 stadia.’ 

§ 7. The only theoretical error in this mode of calculation 
was in the assumption—which was inevitable in the days of 
Eratosthenes—that the earth was exactly spherical, instead 
of being as it really is, a slightly oblate spheroid, and that, 
therefore a meridian great circle was equal to that of the 
equator. And the error proceeding from this cause, which 
would not exceed --1.,th part of the whole, is wholly unimportant 


have assumed that Aristotle must have | accurate investigations of the same 
been employing a smaller stade than | problem. 

that generally known to the Greeks, € Archimed. Arenarius, p. 320, ed. 
such as would really give 400,000 stades Torelli. 

for the circumference of the earth, and 7 The method pursued by Eratos- 
have then proceeded to make use of | thenes is fully stated and explained by 
this smaller or Aristotelian stade for the astronomer Cleomedes, in his work 
the measurement of distances in the on the Circular Motion of the Heavenly 
marches of Alexander and the voyage | Bodies (Kurik) Gewpia Metedpwy, i. 
of Nearchus (see Chapter XIII. p. 545). | c. 10, ed. Bake), and will be found in 
Yet it is evident that no value was at- | Bernhardy’s Hratosthenica, Fr. 42. The 
tached to this statement by any ancient date of Cleomedes is uncertain, but he 
writer from the time when Eratosthenes | may probably be assigned to the first 
and Hipparchus had instituted more century before Christ. 
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as compared with the practical errors arising from the defective 
means of observation. 

In the first place it was assumed that Syene lay directly 
under the tropic, it being a well-known fact that at the summer 
solstice the sun could be seen from the bottom of a deep well, 
and that at the same time the gnomon cast no perceptible 
shadow. But though these facts were perfectly correct as 
matters of rough observation, such as could be made by general 
travellers, they were far from having the precise accuracy 
requisite as the basis of scientific calculations. Syene is in 
fact situated in latitude 24° 5 30"? or nearly 37 G. miles to 
the north of the tropic. In the next place Alexandria, instead 
of being exactly on the same meridian with Syene, lay in fact 
not less than three degrees of longitude to the west of it: an 
error of no trifling moment when the distance between the two 
was assumed as the basis of calculation. But a much graver 
error than either of these two was that caused by the erroneous 
estimate of the actual distance between the two cities. What 
mode of measurement had been resorted to, or how Eratos- 
thenes arrived at his conclusion upon this point, we are wholly 
without information: but it may well be doubted whether he 
had recourse to anything like actual mensuration! Indeed 
the difficulty which modern experience has shown to attend 
this apparently simple operation, where scientific accuracy 
ig required, renders it highly improbable that it was even 
attempted; and the round number of 5000 stades at once 
points to its being no more than a rough approximation. But 
even considered as such, it exceeds the truth to a degree that 


thing -is told by Seneca, Pliny, and | Capella (cited by Bernhardy) that 
Lucan. It is remarkable that no men- | this distance was derived from actual 
tion of it occurs in Herodotus, though | measurement, but the authority of so 
the fact must have been well known to | late a compiler is altogether worthless ; 
the Egyptian priests, and was one | and there is no doubt that the Greeks 
likely to attract the attention of all | in the time of Eratosthenes had no 
travellers. power of making a trigonometrical sur- 

° Wilkinson’s Egypt and Thebes, | vey, without which any such measure- 
p. 415. ment is impossible. 


8 Strabo, xvii. p. 317. The same 1 We are told indeed by Martianus 
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one could hardly have expected, in a country so well known 
as Egypt, and in an age so civilized as that of the Ptolemies. 
Alexandria is in fact situated at a distance of about 530 geo- 
graphical miles (5300 stadia) from Syene, as measured on the 
map along the nearest road: but the direct distance between 
the two, or the are of the great circle intercepted between the 
two points, which is what Eratosthenes intended to measure, 
amounts to only 453 G. miles or 4530 stadia.? Eratosthenes 
therefore in fixing the length of this arc at 5000 stadia, was 
470 beyond the truth. But this was not all. The difference 
in latitude between Alexandria and Syene really amounts to 
only 7° 5‘, so that the direct distance between the two cities, 
supposing them to have been really situated on the same 
meridian (as Eratosthenes assumed them to be) would not 
have exceeded 425 G. miles, or 4250 stadia, instead of 5000. 
His are was therefore in reality 750 stadia too long. 

It is remarkable that while the terrestrial measurement was 
thus grossly inaccurate, the observation of latitude as deduced 
from the gnomon at Alexandria was a very fair approximation 
to the truth: a fiftieth part of a great circle being equivalent 
to an are of 7° 12’, thus exceeding by about 7’ only the true 
interval between Alexandria and Syene,? while falling short 
of that between Alexandria and the real tropic by about 30’ or 
half a degree. 

§ 8. It appears indeed almost certain that Eratosthenes 
himself was aware of the imperfection of his data, and regarded 
the result of his calculation only as an approximation to the 
truth. Hence he felt himself at liberty to add 2000 stadia to 
the 250,000 obtained by his process, in order to have a number 
that would be readily divisible into sixty parts, or into degrees 
of 360 to a great circle.* The result would of course be that 


2 Leake On some disputed Questions | * It is by no means clear whether 
of Ancient Geography, p. 101. the division of the great cirele into 
3 The latitude of Alexandria is 31° | degrees was known to Eratosthenes, or 
10' 45"; that of Syene as already stated | at least was adopted by him. It would 
24° 5’ 30", the exact difference between | rather appear from a passage in Strabo 
the two is therefore 7° 5’ 15". (ii. p. 113) that he divided the equator 
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each degree would be equivalent (according to his calculation) 
to 700 stadia; though it in reality contained no more than 
600 of the ordinary Greek stadia of 600 Greek feet in length. 
Hence it has been supposed by many modern writers that 
Eratosthenes really employed stadia of this length, or in other 
words that where he estimates distances in stadia, he is not using 
the term in the usual sense—the only one that would be under- 
stood by his contemporaries, or by subsequent Greek writers 
—but means everywhere stades of 700 to a degree, or rather 
more than 514 Greek feet each.” These writers in fact assume 
that Eratosthenes must have known the true length of a degree, 
and the real circumference of the globe, and that therefore his 
stade must have been a different measure from that in ordinary 
use. But the account of his operation, which is given us with 
great clearness, proves—as might indeed almost have been 
assumed without it—that he in reality followed the converse 
method. He started from what he believed to be a well-ascer- 
tained terrestrial measurement, and deduced from thence the 
circumference of the globe and the length of its aliquot parts. 
His conclusion was erroneous, because his data were inaccurate, 
and his observations defective. But none of the writers who 
have transmitted to us the details of his calculation, have 
given us the slightest hint, or evidently had any idea, that he 
was not employing the customary Greek stade, the length of 
which was familiar to them all. 

After all it must be admitted that the calculation of 
Eratosthenes, considering the disadvantages under which he 
laboured, came surprisingly near the truth. His measure- 
ment of 250,000 stadia (the immediate result of his calcula- 
tion) would be equivalent to 25,000 geographical miles, while 


into staxtieths, without carrying the sub- | degree, rather than 4200 to a sixtieth, as 
division further. But this would | involving no substantial error, though 
equally require the addition of 2000 | the term may be slightly inaccurate. 
stadia to allow of the division into 5 This was especially the case with 
whole numbers. Gosselin, whose calculations are in 

I have however continued to employ | almost all cases based upon this as- 
the familiar phrase of stades of 700 toa | sumption. 
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the actual circumference of the earth at the equator falls very 
little short of 25,000 English miles. The error in excess there- 
fore amounted to less than one-seventh part of the whole.’ 

§ 9. Having thus laid the foundation of what has been 
called in modern times “ geodesy ”—the determination of the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, considered in its entirety, 
as a part of the system of the universe, Eratosthenes next pro- 
ceeded to consider that portion of it which was in his time 
geographically known, or supposed to be inhabited. And here 
it must be observed that the relation between the habitable 
world, which was alone regarded as coming within the scope 
of the geographer (properly so called), and the terrestrial 
globe itself, was, in the days of Eratosthenes, and even long 
afterwards, a very different one from that which we now con- 
ceive as subsisting between them. Ever since the discoveries 
of the great Portuguese and Spanish navigators in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries opened out to us new continents, and 
extensions of those already known, far beyond anything that 
had previously been suspect&d or imagined, men have been 
accustomed to regard the “map of the world” as comprising 
the whole surface of the globe, and including both the eastern 
and western hemispheres, while towards the north and south 
it is capable of indefinite extension, till it should reach the 
poles, and is in fact continually receiving fresh accessions. 
With the Greek geographers on the contrary, from Eratos- 
thenes to Strabo, the known or habitable world (% olKkoupevn) 
was conceived as a definite and limited portion of the earth’s 
surface, situated wholly within the northern hemisphere, and 
comprised within about a third of the extent of that section. 


6 The exact amount, according to 


to wholly erroneous results. He com- 
the most recent calculations, is 24,859 


puted the distance of the moon at 


English miles (Herschel’s Outlines of 
Astronomy, p. 136). 

7 Eratosthenes attempted also to de- 
termine the distanees of the sun and 
moon from the earth. But here the 
eutire want of any trustworthy basis of 
ealeulation led, as might be expected, 
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780,000 stadia, and that of the sun 
at 4,000,000 stadia (see the passages 
cited by Clinton, F. H. vol. iti. p. 515), 
No account is preserved of the process 
by which he arrived at these con- 
clusions. 
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Towards the north and the south it was conceived that the 
excessive cold in the one case, and the intolerable heat in the 
other, rendered those regions uninhabitable, and even inac- 
eessible to man. That there might be inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere beyond the torrid zone, or that unknown 
lands might exist within the boundless and trackless ocean 
that was supposed to extend around two-thirds of the globe, 
from west to east, was admitted to be theoretically possible, 
but was treated as mere matter of idle speculation, much as we 
might at the present day regard the question of the inhabitants 
of the moon.’ i 

§ 10. The first task of the geographer therefore, according 
to the notions then prevailing, was to determine the limits 
and dimensions of the map of the world which was to form the 
subject of his special investigations. This question, which was 
taken up by Eratosthenes at the beginning of his second book, 
had already been considered by several previous writers, who 
had arrived at very different results. On one point indeed 
they were all agreed, that the fength of the habitable world, 
from west to east, greatly exceeded its breadth, from north to 
south.2 Democritus, two centuries before Eratosthenes, had 
asserted that it was half as long again as it was broad, and 
this view was adopted by Dicæarchus, though recent dis- 
coveries had in his day materially extended the knowledge of 
its eastern portions.» The astronomer Eudoxus on the other 
hand maintained that the length was double the breadth; 
Eratosthenes went a step farther and determined the length 
to be more than double the breadth, a statement which con- 
tinued to be received by subsequent geographers for more 
than three centuries as an established fact. According to 
his calculation (the steps of which will hereafter be examined 


2 Strabo, ii. 5, § 18, p. 118. tific use of those terms appears to have 
° It is hardly necessary to observe | been first introduced by Ptolemy ; or 
that the traces of this primitive con- | at least is not found in any earlier 
ception are still preserved in the terms | writer. 
latitude and longitude; as used by ' Agathemerus, i. c. 1. 
modern geographers. But the scien- ? Strabo, i. p. 64. 
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more in detail) the length of the known world from the 
Atlantic to the Eastern Ocean amounted to 78,000 stadia, 
while its breadth from the parallel of the Cinnamon Land to 
that of Thule did not exceed 38,000 stadia. 

As Eratosthenes had computed the equatorial circumference 
of the globe at 250,000 stadia, it was easy to derive from this, 
by mere geometrical calculation, the conclusion that in the 
parallel of Rhodes and the Pillars of Hercules, the circum- 
ference would amount to about 200,000 stadia. Hence he 
found that the length of the known or habitable world was 
rather more than a third of the whole circumference of the 
globe in this latitude.” The remaining interval he conceived 
to be filled up by sea, so that, as he observed, “if it were not 
that the vast extent of the Atlantic sea rendered it impossible, 
one might even sail from the coast of Spain to that of India 
along the same parallel.”* A curious speculation, as the first 
suggestion, though of course merely as a matter of theory, of 
the circumnavigation of the globe! 

§ 11. Having thus determined the area with which he had 
to deal, the next step was to divide this space at intervals by 
lines parallel to the equator, traversing the whole length of 
the area, or, as we should now call them, parallels of latitude, 
passing through given points. For this purpose Eratosthenes 
began by tracing one main line, which extended from the 
Sacred Promontory (the westernmost point of the Iberian 
peninsula) between the Pillars of Hercules, along the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the island of Rhodes and 
thence to the Gulf of Issus. Hence it was prolonged along 
the southern foot of the chain of Mount Taurus, which he 
conceived as a continuous range of mountains, of great width, 
but preserving an uniform direction from west to east, and 


3 Strabo, i. p. 65. The passage is 
unfortunately mutilated, and cannot 
be restored with certainty, but the 


signification than that given in the text. 
4 Strabo, i. p- 64t. &orTe ef e) TÒ 
péyeðos TOU *AtAarTiKod mehdyous 


words Td Aoumby pépos mapa. TÒ Aexdev 
Sidornpa imtp TÒ TpiTov pépos by Tod 


daov kúkàov can clearly have no other | 
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continued under the name of Caucasus along the northern 
frontier of India, until it ended in the Eastern or Indian 
Ocean.° 

A similar proceeding had been already resorted to by 
Diceearchus, who had in like manner divided the known world 
by a longitudinal line, traversing its whole extent from the 
Columns of Hercules to the range of Imaiis, which he took as 
the line of separation of the northern and southern portions, 
describing the different regions and countries with reference 
to this imaginary line, and not according to the customary 
division into three continents.° It does not appear that Era- 
tosthenes attached any such special importance to this par- 
ticular lite, but it was evidently selected by him as traversing 
a number of points the position of which was known, or sup- 
posed to be known, and as being the only line which through 
its whole length passed through regions with which the Greeks 
were in some degree acquainted. It was also supposed to be 
the line which traversed the inhabited world in its greatest 
length, from the farthest extremity towards the west to the 
supposed extreme point to the east; and hence the distances 
measured along this line would give as their result the total 
length of the earth’s surface, as known to geographers. 

It is evident that the determination of any such line as this, 
with any approach to accuracy, required the possession of a 
number of correct observations of latitude for different points 
along its whole extent; but such observations were almost 
wholly wanting. It was not merely that in the age of Era- 
tosthenes the only methods available for this purpose were of 
a rude and imperfect description, and could not be relied 
upon for accuracy, except within very wide limits, but it is 
certain that no such observations were in existence, unless in 


5 Strabo, ii. 1, § 1. THs oikoumeyns ; and refer to the above 

€ Avathemerus, Geograph. i.c. 1, §5. | passage of Agathemerus as their autho- 
It is remarkable that many modern | rity. But no such statement is found 
writers, including the accurate Colonel | in Agathemerus, nor have I met with 
Leake, should state that this line was | the expression in any ancient author. 
termed by Dicearchus the didppayna | 
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a very few and isolated cases. Hence we cannot wonder that 
the attempt thus made came out in some points very wide 
of the truth; the remarkable thing is rather that—for the 
western portion of its course especially—the line should have 
made as near an approximation to correctness, as proves to be 
the case. 

§ 12. This fundamental parallel of latitude (as it may be 
called for want of a better distinctive term) was supposed to 
begin at the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) which was 
generally (though erroneously) regarded as the westernmost 
point of Europe, whence it passed through the Strait of the 
Columns, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Strait, and the 
southern extremities of the Peloponnese and Attica, to Rhodes 
and the Gulf of Issus. Of these points, if we take the parallel 
of 36°, which really passes through the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
representing that intended by Eratosthenes, we shall find 
that the Sacred Promontory is placed just about a degree 
too far south, while the Sicilian Strait, or Strait of Messina, 
is brought down more than two degrees to the south, into 
the position of the island of Gozo near Malta; on the 
other hand the same parallel passes within less than half a 
degree of Cape Malea (generally regarded by the ancients 
as the southernmost point of the Peloponnese); while it 
actually traverses the southern portion of the island of Rhodes, 
about 25 miles from the city of that name, and approaches 
within the same distance of the entrance to the Gulf of Issus 
or Iskenderun. 

It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes himself was to a 
great extent aware of the imperfection of the means at his 
command, and did not regard his proposed line as a matter of 
scientific accuracy, but only as a rough approximation. This 
is evident from the manner in which he speaks of the 
Gulf of Issus without indicating any particular point of it, 
and of Rhodes, without stating whether the island or the 
city was meant; but still more from his repeatedly referring 
to the parallel in question as passing through Athens and 
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Rhodes,’ though he elsewhere indicated distinctly that the 
parallels of the two cities were separated by an interval of 
400 stadia (40 G. miles). Such a difference he regarded as 
immaterial im considering such distances as the diameter of 
the known world. 

After making due allowance for this admitted vagueness 
and laxity, it will be seen that the only instance in which 
any very serious error is involved in the line of the assumed 
parallel is in regard to the position of the Sicilian Strait, 
which is brought down nearly into the latitude of Malta. But 
so grave an error in regard to a place which must have been 
so familiar to the Greeks, sufficiently shows how little attempt 
could as yet be made to base these geographical conclusions 
upon trustworthy data. In the present instance the mistake 
made by Eratosthenes was continued by almost all subsequent 
geographers till the time of Ptolemy.’ 

Closely connected with this error was the false conception 
formed by all the earlier Greek geographers of the north coast 
of Africa, which they supposed to have a nearly uniform 


7 Hence we find him (as reported by 
Strabo) continually referring to this 
line, sometimes as the parallel through 
Rhodes, at others as that through Athens, 
without naming any other points. In 
one instance only does he designate it 
by the fuller description as 7 8a Srn- 
AGy Kal’ AOnvay kal “Pédov ypoyun Ci. 1, 
§ 24, p. 79). 

The strange false reading that had 
found its way into all our MSS. of 
Strabo, in several of the other pas- 
sages, where ó òr ’A@nvey kúkħos had 
been corrupted into 6 8:0 Owy kúràos 
or mapaAAnaAos, and had remained uncor- 
rected by all editors down to Kramer, 
had the effect not only of introducing 
into the geography of Eratosthenes a 
name first known to the writers of the 
Roman Empire, and of which no men- 
tion is found in the description of India 
and the far East, where it would have 
found its appropriate place, but of re- 
ferring to this remote and unknown 
locality as a familiar designation for 


this important parallel. The correction 
of these passages by Kramer (followed 
by the most recent editors) so as to 
accord with the correct reading found 
in others precisely similar, has had the 
effect of removing one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks to the student of 
ancient geography. (See Kramers 
note on Strabo, ii. p. 65.) 

§ Strabo, ii. 1, p. 87. The real dif- 
ference is much greater; Athens being 
situated in 37° 58' N. latitude, while 
the city of Rhodes was in 36° 26’; but 
Eratosthenes, like all the other Greek 
geographers, brought down the pro- 
montory of Sunium, and with it the 
whole of Attica, and Athens itself, 
much too far to the south. 

® Hipparchus was indeed an ex- 
ception, who brought down the parallel 
passing through Rhodes (correspond- 
ing with that in question) considerably 
to the south of Syracuse (Strabo, ii. 
p. 134). Strabo, however, recurred to 
the erroncous view of Eratosthenes. 
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direction from east to west, with the exception of the two bays 
called the Syrtes, which they regarded as mere indentations, 
thus ignoring altogether the manner in which that coast 
projects to the northward in the neighbourhood of Carthage. 
Carthage itself was thus placed far to the south of its true 
position,’ while the island of Sicily was brought down to meet 
it; it being well known that the interval between the two was 
not very considerable. 

§ 13. Having thus drawn one main line through the whole 
length of the Mediterranean from the Strait of the Columns 
to the Gulf of Issus, Eratosthenes next proceeded to draw a 
meridian line at right angles to it, passing through Alexandria 
and Rhodes, which he considered to be on the same meridian. 
This assumption involved in the first instance an error of con- 
siderable amount, the city of Rhodes being really situated 
more than a degree and a half of longitude to the west of 
Alexandria, while Syene, which (as we have already seen) he 
also regarded as on the same meridian, lay in reality three 
degrees to the east of it. Producing this line in both direc- 
tions, he conceived it as passing through Meroé to the south 
(which is really situated very nearly in the same longitude 
with Syene), and thence up the course of the Nile to the land 
of the Sembrite, the remotest people in this direction of whom 
he had any knowledge. Northwards again from Rhodes it 
was supposed to pass through Byzantium (which lies in fact 
between the meridians of Alexandria and Rhodes) to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, a very vague designation, as that 
river forms an extensive estuary, the whole of which however 
lies two or three degrees farther to the east than Byzantium.’ 


' Strabo supposed Carthage to be 
only 900 stadia or 90 G. miles to the 
north of the parallel of Alexandria, 
though there is in reality a difference 
of more than five degrees and a half of 
latitude between the two cities (Strabo, 
ii. p. 185)! It is remarkable that this 
erruneous position of a city so well 


| known to navigators appears to have 


been founded on supposed astronomieal 
observations with the gnomon (Strabo, 
l.c.). See the passage cited in Note A, 
p. 661. 

2 If the Greek eity of Olbia or Olbio- 
polis, situated near the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, was the point referred to 
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§ 14. At the same time this erroneous conception of the 
relative position of these points in longitude was combined 
with equally mistaken ideas of their distance in latitude, 
which had the effect of placing the mouth of the Borysthenes 
9350 stadia to the north of Rhodes; while the real interval 
in latitude between the two, is only about 10} degrees, or 
630 G. miles. It is evident how defective a map must neces- 
sarily prove, which was based in the first instance on such 
data as these; but it cannot be denied that in his whole course 
of proceeding Eratosthenes showed a clear comprehension of 
the problem which presents itself to the scientific geographer, 
and the method he pursued was undoubtedly the best that 
was possible for him under the disadvantages in which he 
found himself. It was the want of trustworthy observations 
for latitude and longitude, and the extremely defective cha- 
racter of all calculations of distances, that opposed an in- 
superable barrier to the attainment of anything like scientific 
accuracy. 

The Greeks were undoubtedly familar at this period with 
the use of the gnomon in determining latitudes, and as we 
have seen in the case of Alexandria, such observations, when 
carefully made, were susceptible of a considerable degree of 
accuracy: but this was rarely the case, and in the majority of 
those instances—very few in number as they are—in which we 
know that such observations were actually made, the result is 
far from satisfactory.” More generally the latitude seems to 
have been inferred from the determination of the length of the 
day at the summer or winter solstice, a method which could 
give at best but a rough approximation, and which was greatly 
vitiated by the very imperfect means at the command of 
ancient astronomers for the measurement of time. But defec- 
tive as these modes of observation were, they would still have 
offered a comparatively trustworthy basis, had there been a — 


—which is probable, as it was the only | would be just about three degrees. 
spot where any observations could have 3 Note A, p. 661. 
been made—the error in longitude 
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sufficient number even of such rough observations available: 
but this was certainly not the case, and the whole course of the 
subsequent discussion of the positions assumed by Eratosthenes 
sufficiently proves how little reliance was placed on authorities 
of this kind by succeeding geographers. 

§ 15. But if the means at the command of Eratosthenes for 
the determination of latitudes were thus imperfect, far more 
was this the case with regard to longitudes. Here indeed the 
want of any precise mode of observing diurnal time, or of com- 
paring such observations with one another, was absolutely 
fatal. Hipparchus indeed had the sagacity to point out that 
the observation of eclipses might be applied to this object; 
but even if the idea had occurred to earlier astronomers, it is 
certain that no observations had been made with such a view; 
and the few general notices of such phenomena were wholly 
destitute of the accuracy requisite for scientific objects. Even 
in the time of Ptolemy, more than three centuries later, we 
shall find that scarcely any observations of this kind were 
available.’ 

The entire want of any accurate knowledge of longitudes, 
even in the case of well-known localities, is sufficiently proved 
by the circumstance that Eratosthenes placed Carthage and 
the Sicilian Strait on the same meridian with Rome, though 
the one lies more than two degrees to the west, the other more 
than three degrees to the east of that city !ë The effect of this 
error, combined with the one already noticed in regard to the 
latitude of the Sicilian Strait, was of course totally to distort 
the map of this part of the Mediterranean. 


* See Ptol. Geogr. i, c. 4. The | degrees! So that the error amounts 


most noted example of such observa- 
tions, to which even Ptolemy refers as 
a typical instance, was that of the cele- 
brated eclipse that occurred before the 
battie of Arbela (8.c. 381), which was 
said to have been observed at Arbela 
at the fifth hour, and at Carthage at 
the second hour. This would imply an 
interval of forty-five degrees of longi- 
tude between the two cities; the real 


differcnee being less than thirty-four | 


to just about one-fourth of the whole 
distance. The vagueness of the ob- 
servation is in this case sufficiently 
attested by the form in which it is 
reported. 

> Strabo, ii. p. 93. Yet Strabo, while 
censuring Eratosthenes for his inaccu- 
racy in this respect, himself falls into 
the grave error of placing Rome far to 
the west of Carthage. 
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§ 16. At the same time that the means of correcting a map 
by the only secure criterion—the determination of latitudes 
and longitudes—was thus in great measure wanting ; even the 
measurement of ordinary distances was, as we have already 
had repeated occasion to observe, of the rudest description. 
And this was especially the case with regard to distances by 
sea. We have seen that the ancient navigators had no means 
of determining their progress analogous to the modern log, so 
that the computation of distances by sea was really nothing 
more than rendering the number of days or nights’ voyage by 
a rough estimate into stadia. This was the method avowedly 
employed by Scylax, and doubtless also by Timosthenes, upon 
whose statements Eratosthenes appears to have in great 
measure relied for the geography of the Mediterranean.® Im- 
perfect as such a process would be, it would still give something 
like an approximation to the truth, wherever the voyage was 
one that was frequently or habitually made: in other cases it 
would be altogether uncertain. When we compare the prin- 
cipal distances given by Eratosthenes in the Mediterranean 
with the results of modern observation, we shall find the fluc- . 
tuations arising from these causes very much what might have 
been expected. 

Thus the distance from the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthage 
is estimated at 8000 stadia, and that from Carthage to the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile, just beyond Alexandria, at 13,500 
stadia. The former of these, which agrees with the compu- 
tation of Scylax, is a very fair approximation to the truth, 
while the latter, though considerably in excess, if compared 
with the direct distance, according to the course which a 
modern vessel would pursue, is not materially so, if we allow 
for the principal sinuosities of the coast, of which the ancient 
navigators were in this instance unaware. The whole length 
of the Mediterranean was apparently computed by Eratosthenes 
at 26,500 stadia ;” an estimate naturally in excess of the truth, 


® See Chapter XV. p. 580. given directly; but results from the 
7 This number is indeed nowhere | combination of the distance from 
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as it was arrived at by adding together distances from point to 
point, estimated according to the course of navigation, and 
then computing the whole, as if they formed one continuous 
and uniform line. Yet, notwithstanding this grave defect in 
the mode of calculation, the error in excess is by no means so 
great as might be expected. The distance from the Straits to 
Issus comprises in reality about 414 degrees of longitude, 
which would give in round numbers a little more than 2,000 
geographical miles, or 20,000 stadia, for the length of the 
Mediterranean, as measured along the same parallel of latitude. 
It would be indeed impossible in reality to sail in a direct 
course from the one extremity to the other, on account of the 
projection of the African coast to the north; but of this 
Eratosthenes was unaware. Hence one unavoidable source of 
error in his computation.. 

But erroneous as the result thus attained may appear, when 
compared with our improved modern methods of calculation, it 
is remarkable that it is not only much nearer the truth than 
that adopted by Ptolemy three centuries later, but it is actu- 
ally a better approximation than was arrived at by modern 
geographers till about two centuries ago. While Hratosthenes 
made the length of the Mediterranean about 6000 stadia, or 
600 geographical miles, too great—an error of rather more than 
one-fifth—it is a fact that the best modern maps in use, as late 
as the year 1668, assigned it a length of fifteen degrees in 
excess of the truth, or nearly one-third greater than the 
reality.’ 

§ 17. A few of the other more important distances given by 
Eratosthenes will tend to show how far he had arrived at a 
reasonably correct idea of the map of the Mediterranean. 


Rhodes (which Eratosthenes looked | by M. Sanson in 1668 placed the Gulf 

on as on the same meridian with Alex- | of Issus 60° of longitude from Cape St. 

andria) to Issus, with those already | Vincent. The real interval is just 

cited from the Straits to the Canopic | about 45°, Cape St. Vincent being in 

mouth, 9° W. long., and the Gulf of Issus 
8 Note B, p. 662. | being intersected by the meridian of 
° Gossellin, Géographie des Grees | 36° E. longitude. 

analysée, p. 42. The maps published 
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Thus we find that he reckoned 7000 stadia from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Massilia, and 6000 to the Pyrenees—that is to the 
point where these mountains abut on the Mediterranean. Both 
distances are below the truth, but present a very fair approxi- 
mation, if they are measured on the map without following the 
minor sinuosities of the coast. On the other hand his esti- 
mate of the length of the Euxine from the Bosphorus to the 
mouth of the Phasis was 8000 stadia, though the distance is 
really less than 600 G. miles (6000 stadia) :* but to this he 
added 600 stadia more for the distance from the Phasis to Dios- 
eurias, which he, in common with all the other Greek geo- 
eraphers, regarded as the easternmost extremity of the Euxine.” 

§ 18. But while Eratosthenes possessed: pretty accurate 
knowledge of the shores of Spain and Gaul that border the 
Mediterranean, his information as to the rest of those countries 
was very imperfect. His knowledge of the western regions of 
Europe, and the shores of the Atlantic, was indeed derived 
almost exclusively from Pytheas, to whom, as we have seen, 
he was far from attaching unlimited credit; but he regarded 
his account as on the whole the most trustworthy that he pos- 
sessed, and it is certain that in many respects his information 
was more correct than that of several later geographers. 

He even followed Pytheas in regard to Thule, the existence 
of which he clearly admitted: and adopted the statement of 
the same author with respeet to the length of the solstitial 
days and nights in that island.* Hence he was justly led to 


1 It is probable that an exaggerated | Dioscurias, which was placed both by 
idea of the length of the Euxine had | Eratosthenes and Strabo 600 stadia 
become traditional among the Grecks, | (60 G. miles) east of the mouth of the 
like so many similar errors. We have | Phasis, was really situated to the 
seen how greatly it was over-rated by | N.N.W. from that point; and about 
Herodotus (see Chapter VI. p. 177). 20 G. miles farther west. 

2 The permanence of this error, in 3 It must also have been from 
which even Strabo participated, serves | Pytheas that Eratosthenes derived the 
to show how little care was bestowed | statement that to the inhabitants of 
by ancient navigators upon correct | Thule the arctic circle (in the Greek 
bearings; and, consequently, how | sense of the term) coincided with the 
little assistance they could derive from | tropic (ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 8, p. 114). 
these in determining their longitudes. 
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infer that the parallel of Thule was the most northerly with 
which he was acquainted, and placed it 11,500 stadia to the 
north of that passing through the mouth of the Borysthenes— 
a conclusion for which he is severely taken to task by Strabo,* 
though it in reality comes very near the truth. At the same 
time he placed the northern part of Gaul on the same parallel 
with the Borysthenes ; which last, as we have already seen, he 
erroneously placed considerably too far to the north. 

But the error resulting from this cause was not very material : 
and though it had the effect of elongating the great island of 
Britain much beyond the truth, it is certain that the map of 
these western regions as conceived by Eratosthenes, had con- 
siderably more resemblance to the reality than that afterwards 
drawn by Strabo.® It is remarkable that no mention is found 
either in the extant notices of Eratosthenes, or of his guide 
and predecessor Pytheas, of the second of the two great British 
islands, lerne.’ But no negative inference can safely be drawn 
from this, on account of the fragmentary character of these 
notices. 

Eratosthenes appears to have had no accurate knowledge of 
the regions north of the Huxine, so as to have any definite 
points in this part of the world to compare with those in the 
west of Europe. Observations would doubtless be here entirely 


t i. 4, p. 63. 

5 The real difference in latitude 
between the mouth of the Borysthenes 
and the Shetland Islands (supposing 
them to be the Thule of Pytheas) does 
not exceed 134° of latitude, or about 
810 G. miles: but if Thule be placed, 
as Eratosthenes supposed it to be, 
under the arctic circle, the difference 
would be about 20° or 12,000 stadia. 

6 Yet Strabo confidently asserts that 
Timosthenes and Eratosthenes “ were 
utterly ignorant” concerning Spain 
and Gaul, and still more so iu regard 
to Germany and Britain (reAéws ñy- 
voovy Ta Te “1Bypind kal Tà KeAtixd, 
uupim è maddov TÈ Teppavikà kal Tà 
Bpettavna. Strab. ii. 1, p. 93). 


7 The names of Albion and Ierne 
are found (as has been already men- 
tioned, p. 398) in the treatise De Mundo 
(wept Kéopov), ascribed to Aristotle, 
but that work is unquestionably spu- 
rious, and belongs to a much later 
period. The name of Tere is first 
found among extant authors in Strabo, 
though there can be little doubt it 
was known long before. Polybins uses 
the expression “the British Islands” 
(ai Bperaryixal vijoot, iti. 57), showing 
clearly that he was aware of the 
existence of more than one of them. 
Unfortunately the part of his work 
containing a fuller account of them is 
lost (see Chapter X VIL). 
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wanting: but it appears singular that the long continned 
intercourse of the Greek colonies with the Scythian tribes of 
the interior had not led to any increased geographical know- 
ledge in this quarter. Eratosthenes must indeed probably 
have known, as well as Strabo, that the mouth of the Tanais 
lay considerably to the north of that of the Borysthenes, but . 
we do not find that any notice was taken of this fact in 
arranging the distances for his map of the world. 

He was equally unacquainted with the northern shores of 
Germany, and though he certainly supposed that there was 
continuous sea to the north of Europe, as well as Asia, this was 
either a mere hypothetical inference, or a conclusion from the 
erroneous idea that Pytheas had sailed along these northern 
shores as far as the Tanais. So far as we are able to judge, his 
knowledge of the extensive regions to the north of the Danube 
and the Alps was of the vaguest and most imperfect character. 
We learn only from an incidental notice that he mentioned 
the name of the Hercynian forest;* by which he probably 
meant the Black Forest, in which the Danube takes its rise. 
The same statement, as we have seen, is already found in the 
treatise De Mirabilibus ascribed to Aristotle. 

§ 19. The parallel of Thule being thus taken for the most 
northern limit of the habitable world, that which passed 
through the land of the Sembritz on the Upper Nile was 
assumed to be the southernmost. This parallel was placed 
by Eratosthenes 3400 stadia to the south of Meroé—which 
would bring it down to the south of Sennaar—and he correctly 
estimated that the same parallel, if produced eastwards, would 
pass through the Land of Cinnamon, and the easternmost 
promontory of Africa, which was also at that time the most 
southerly point of the continent Known to navigators. He. 
further assumed—for here he had unquestionably no real 
information—that Taprobane, the southernmost land of which 
he had heard in connection with Asia, lay on the same parallel 


8 Cesar, B. Œ. vi. 24. 
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with the Region of Cinnamon, so that this line passed throngh 
all the most remote regions towards the south, and might 
thus be fairly taken as the southern limit of the habitable 
world.’ 

It is unfortunate that we do not know with certainty at what 
distance from the Equator Eratosthenes conceived this line to 
be drawn, but it may be inferred from a comparison of other 
authorities that he fixed it at 8300 stadia from the equinoctial 
line :* a position very near the truth, if we suppose Eratosthenes 
to have here been calculating by his own estimate of 700 
stadia to a degree, as in this case he would naturally do.? 

§ 20. The other distances along his principal meridian line 
he estimated as follows: from Meroé to Syene 5000 stadia; 
from Syene to Alexandria 5000; from Alexandria to Rhodes 
3750; from Rhodes to the Hellespont 4350; and from thence 
to the mouth of the Borysthenes 5000 ; thus giving as the sum 
total 26,500 stadia from his southernmost parallel to the 
Borysthenes, or, with the addition of the 11,500 stadia assumed 
from thence to the parallel of Thule, 38,000 stadia for the 
total width of the habitable world. 

Of these distances that from Alexandria to Rhodes was the 
result of a gnomonic observation made by Eratosthenes himself? 
—the distance having previously been estimated by navigators 
at 4000, or according to others as much as 5000 stadia—a 
striking instance of the vagueness of their mode of reckoning.* 
The distance from Syene to Alexandria was supposed to have 


9 The information possessed by. the 
Greeks in the time of Eratosthenes 
concerning the peninsula of India, and 
still more concerning Taprobane itself, 
was so utterly vague and erroneous 
that it is impossible to regard this 
assumption as more than a lucky guess, 
founded on the belief that Taprobane 
was the most southerly portion of Asia, 
and perhaps confirmed by the notion 
(utterly unfounded in itself) of that 
great island extending from east to 
west towards the Land of Cinnamon. 

1 Note C, p. 664. 


? A line drawn through the Land of 
Cinnamon and the south of Sennaar 
would about coincide with the parallel 
of 12° N. latitude. Of course this 
would give 8400 stadia as the distance 
from the equator, reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree. The result adopted by 
Eratosthenes therefore, whatever the 
process by which he arrived at it, dif- 
fered from the truth only by 100 stadia, 
or 10 G. miles. 

3 Note D, p. 665. 

4 Strabo, ii. 5, p. 125. 
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been measured, though, as we have already seen, it was really. 
wide of the truth; the position of Meroë also had been deter- 
mined by astronomical observation ; but all the others could 
only be the result of vague computation from the distances 
estimated by navigators. 

The effect of such a mode of computation would be unques- 
tionably to exaggerate the distance; but it seems incredible 
that such a geographer as Eratosthenes should have taken the 
actual distances traversed on such a circuitous voyage as that 
from Rhodes to the mouth of the Borysthenes, and added them 
together in order to obtain the direct distance, or interval of 
latitude between the two points. Yet even this hypothesis 
fails to explain the full amount of the discrepancy. The dis- 
tance from Rhodes to the Hellespont, as measured on the map 
by the nearest course that would be possible for a vessel to 
pursue, on account of intervening headlands and islands, is 
(in round numbers) only about 200 G. miles, or 3000 stadia 
instead of 4350; that from the Hellespont to the Bosphorus, 
about 150 miles; and from the Bosphorus to the Borysthenes, 
where it was easy to pursue a direct course, about 390; thus 
giving a total result of 8400 stadia, instead of the 9350 
assigned by Hratosthenes. 

At the same time it must be observed that the effect of this 
excess in the computation of the distances was in great part 
neutralized, as affecting the latitudes, by his erroneous allow- 
ance of 700 stadia to a degree. Hence he placed the mouth 
of the Borysthenes in 48° N. latitude, which is only about 
13° to the north of its true position. 

§ 21. In continuing the line which he had assumed as his 
main parallel of latitude, from the Gulf of Issus eastward 
across the continent of Asia, Eratosthenes encountered diffi- 
culties of another kind. Here, however, he derived important 
assistance from the conquests of Alexander, and the itineraries 
of those who had accompanied him, as well as from the state- 
ments of Patrocles, who (as we have seen) had himself held 
important governments in Upper Asia. He conceived the 
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line in question to be carried from Issus to Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, thence to the Pyle Caspiz, next, to the foot of 
the Indian Caucasus, and from thence in a straight line to the 
Indian Ocean. Throughout its whole length he regarded this 
line as nearly coinciding with the southern foot of Mount 
Taurus, which he considered as a vast range of mountains, 
occupying in parts a width of not less than 2000 stadia, and 
stretching in a direct line, nearly parallel with the equator, 
from the interior of Lycia and Cilicia, where they were fami- 
liar to the Greeks, north of the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, as well as of the table land of Persia, and the plains 
of India, till they ultimately ended in the unknown ocean that 
formed the eastern boundary of Asia. 

Imperfect as was such a view, there can be no doubt that 
we trace in it some approach to a true conception of the 
leading facts in the geography of Asia, and to that systematic 
grouping of the subordinate ranges of mountains, without 
which it is impossible to form a clear idea of the physical 
geography of a great continent. It is perfectly true that the 
range of Mount Taurus, which occupies so prominent a position 
throughout the south of Asia Minor, is connected with the 
lofty mountain ranges of Armenia and Koordistan, and through 
them with the range of Elbourz to the south of the Caspian, 
which is again connected, though more irregularly, with the 
stupendous range that was known to the Greeks by the names 
of Caucasus and Imaus, and was justly regarded as forming a 
continuous mountain barrier to the north of India. The 
course of this vast mountain system is indeed very far removed 
from the regular and uniform direction which was ascribed to 
it by Eratosthenes, and it is connected with various other 
mountain chains, some of them of great height, that branch 
off to the north and south, of which comparatively little notice 
was taken by the Alexandrian geographer: but the great 
leading fact that Asia is traversed in about the latitude sup- 
posed, by a broad belt of mountains, was rightly conceived, and 
tended to throw much light upon its physical configuration. 

VOL, I. 2 T 
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Nor do the leading points through which Eratosthenes drew 
his assumed line deviate very widely from the required posi- 
tion. If we take as before the parallel of 36° to represent the 
line in question, we shall find that it passes a very few miles 
to the north of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and after travers- 
ing the mountain regions of Koordistan and the plains of 
Media, passes within less than a degree north of the Pyle 
Caspiæ, and about the same distance to the north of the 
Hindoo Koosh, where it was traversed by Alexander. From 
this point indeed the great chain of the Himalayas trends 
away rapidly to the south-east—a fact of which Eratosthenes 
was wholly ignorant. He accordingly regarded the mountain 
chain as still preserving its direction from west to east, in 
accordance with the supposed course of the Ganges, which was 
believed by all the Greek geographers at this period to hold 
a due easterly course to its outflow in the eastern ocean. 

§ 22. The distances as computed by Eratosthenes along this 
main parallel were: from Issus to the Euphrates 1800 stadia ;° 
from the Euphrates to the Pyle Caspiæ 10,000 stadia; thence 
to the foot of the Caucasus 14,000; and from thence to the 
mouth of the Ganges 16,000 stadia.” These distances were 
almost all based upon the itineraries of Alexander and his 
generals, or, in the case of India, upon those which had been 
furnished to Seleucus. They therefore inevitably laboured 
under the disadvantage of being itinerary distances, con- 
verted into rectilinear ones, and laid down on the map as 
such, without attempting to correct them either by observa- 
tions of longitude, or by any trigonometrical measurements, 
neither of which were at the command of the Greek geo- 


5 The parallel of 36° actually passes € No indication is here given of the 
about 50 miles south of the Caspian | point on the Euphrates intended; but 
Sea, and the same distance south of | it is probable that Thapsacus is meant 
Balkh, the ancient Bactra. It is just | as being the customary place of passage. 
about a degree to the north of the city | In that case the distance is almost pre- 
founded by Alexander at the foot of | cisely correct, as measured on the map 
the Caucasus, which may very probably | in a direct line, without any allowance 
have been the point intended by Era- | for itinerary excess. 
tosthenes under the vague general | 7 Ap. Strab. i. 4, § 5, p. 64. 
desiguation of “ the Indian Caucasus.” 
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grapher. The consequence is, as might be expected, that 
the distances greatly exceed the truth, and we cannot be 
surprised to find that in this instance the error is far greater 
than in regard to the length of the Mediterranean.’ But 
defective as were the materials at the command of Era- 
tosthenes for all this part of Asia, they were nevertheless 
considered so valuable that two centuries later Strabo was 
still content implicitly to follow him, because he could obtain 
no better information.’ 

The whole sum of the distances thus computed by Era- 
tosthenes for the length of the habitable world, from the 
Sacred Promontory to the eastern extremity of India gave a 
result of 70,800 stadia. To this he added 2000 stadia more to 
the west of the Sacred Promontory—apparently with the view 
of allowing for the supposed projection of the coast of Gaul 
beyond that of Spain’—and again 5000 more to the eastward, 
where he considered the extreme point of India to project to 
the south-east, so as to be 8000 stadia east of the extremity of 
his main parallel. By these additions he attained a total sum 
of 77,800 stadia; thus making the length slightly to exceed 


twice the assumed breadth. 


8 In attempting, however, to com- 
pare these distances with the reality 
we labour under the great difficulty of 
not knowing the precise line of route 
along which they were measured ; and 
any line of march likely to be followed 
by an army would of necessity be ex- 
tremely circuitous. The direct distance, 
as measured on the map from Thap- 
sacus to the Pyle Caspiz but little 
exceeds 620 G. miles or 6200 stadia: 
while that from the Pyle to Alexandria 
at the foot of the Caucasus gives only 
about 970 G. miles or 9700 stadia. The 
excess of the itinerary distances em- 
ployed by Eratosthenes amounts there- 
fore in the one case to more than two 
sevenths, in the other to nearly two 
fifths of the whole. The whole interval 
in longitude between the Gulf of Issus 
and the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, 
which was what he in reality was 
attempting to estimate, is in fact only 


about 33°, which in lat. 36° is equiva- 
lent to 1600 G. miles, or 16,000 stadia, 
instead of 25,300 stadia, which was the 
result of the computation of Eratos- 
thenes, 

9 rept av Epatocbévyns obtws elpnker 
où yap exoudy tt Aaéyew BéATLOv Tepl 
avTav. Strabo, xv. 2, § 8, p. 723. 

1 He conceived, in accordance with 
the erroneous view universally enter- 
tained in his time, that the Sacred 
Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) was the 
most westerly point of Spain : but he 
supposed, still more erroneously, that 
the promontory of Calbium, the western- 
most point of Ganl—which evidently 
corresponds with one of the headlands 
of Finisterre in Brittany—extended 
still further to the west. This idea 
was apparently derived from Pytheas. 
(See Chapter XV. p. 593.) 

2 It is curious that this assumption 
had come to be regarded so completely 


Zara? 
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§ 23. Eratosthenes undoubtedly conceived, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief in his day, that the Ocean was found 
immediately to the east of India, and that the Ganges flowed 
directly into it. Just to the north of the Ganges the great 
mountain chain of Imaus, which he regarded as the con- 
tinniation of the Indian Caucasus and the Taurus, descended 
(according to his ideas) to the shores of the Eastern Ocean ; 
and he appears to have given the name of Tamarus to the 
headland which formed the termination of this great range.” 
From that point he supposed the coast to trend away towards 
the north-west, so as to surround the great unknown tracts 
of Scythia on the north, but sending in a deep inlet to the 
south which formed the Caspian Sea. 

Of the northern shores of Asia or Europe he had really no 
more knowledge than Herodotus, but, unlike that historian, he 
assumed the fact that both continents were bounded by the 
Ocean on the north; a fact which is undoubtedly true, but in 
a sense so widely different from that supposed by Eratosthenes 
that it can hardly be held as justifying his theory. In fact 
the conclusion of Eratosthenes was mainly based upon the 
erroneous belief that the Caspian communicated with the 
Ocean to the north in the same manner that the Persian Gulf 
did to the south; a view which was adopted by all geographers 
for a period of three centuries, on the authority of Patrocles.* 

It was doubtless from the same authority that Eratosthenes 
derived his statement as to the dimensions of the Caspian 
Sea, as well as that concerning the outflow into it of the rivers 
Oxus and Iaxartes, which he asserts in a remarkably distinct 
and positive manner.” Yet the erroneous idea of its com- 


ag an admitted principle, that Strabo 
treats it as a matter of course that 
Eratosthenes, having fallen into error 
with regard to the breadth of the 
known world, must necessarily be wrong 
in respect to the length also: for that 
it was a fact agreed upon by all the 
best authorities that the length was 
more than double the breadth (i. 4, § 5, 
p. 64). Eratosthenes therefore having, 


as Strabo considered, exaggerated the 
breadth by carrying Thule to so high 
a latitude, was compelled to give an 
undue extension to the length also, in 
order to preserve the assumed propor- 
tion between the two. 

3 Note E, p. 666. 

* See Chapter XIV. p. 574. 

3 He stated that the part of the 
circumference of the Caspian “ which 
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munication with the Ocean to the north sufficiently shows how 
far from trustworthy the information possessed by the Greeks 
really was.® 

§ 24. His ideas of the geographical position and configura- 
tion of India were in great measure erroneous. He conceived 
it indeed to be of a rhomboidal form, which may be regarded 
as a rough approximation to the truth, and he even knew that 
the two sides which enclosed the southern extremity were 
longer than the other two. But as he supposed the range of 
Imaus that bounded the country to the north to have its 
direction from west to east, while the Indus flowed from north 
to south, he was obliged to shift round the position of his 
rhomb, so as to bring the other two sides approximately parallel 
to the two thus assumed. Hence he conceived the projecting 
angle of India to have a direction towards the south-east, 
instead of the south, and even (as we have already seen) sup- 
posed it to advance farther towards the east than the mouth of 
the Ganges. He appears in fact to have obtained—probably 
from the information collected by Patrocles—a correct general 
idea of. the great projection of India in a southerly direction 
towards Cape Comorin, but was unable to reconcile this with 
his previously conceived notions as to its western and northern 
boundaries, and was thus constrained altogether to distort its 
position in order to make it agree with what he regarded as 
established conclusions. It was doubtless from the same 
source that he had learnt the name of the Coniaci, as the 
people inhabiting this southernmost point of India;? a name 
which henceforward became generally received, with slight 
modifications, by ancient geographers. 

He was familiar also with the name of Taprobane, which 


was well known to the Greeks” (ròv | the latter distance at 80 parasangs (Id. 
tnd Tay “EAAjvev yydpmov) was 5400 | xi. 11, § 5), which exactly coincides 
stadia in extent; that*from thence | with the distance given by Eratos- 
along the coasts of the Anariaci (?), | thenes. 

the Mardi, and Hyreanians as far as the 6 To this may be added their igno- 
mouth of the Oxus was 4800 stadia; and | rance of the great river Volga, the 
thence to the Iaxartes 2400 (Strabo, xi. | name of which is first found in Ptolemy. 
6, § 1, p. 507). Patrocles had stated | 7 Ap. Strab, xv. 1, p. 689. < 
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had indeed been known to the Grecks since the days of Alex- 
ander, but his ideas of its position were extremely erroneous, 
as he placed it south of the headland of the Coniaci (Cape 
Comoriu), at a distance of seven days’ voyage from the main 
land, and extending for a space of 8000 stadia in length, from 
east to west, towards the extreme point of the Cinnamon Region 
on the coast of Africa. At the same time he placed the two 
(as already noticed) in the same latitude, as the most southerly 
regions of the inhabited world. 

§ 25. Imperfect as was the geographical knowledge of India 
possessed by Eratosthenes, it was not surpassed by any later 
geographer, until after the time of Strabo. He was also the 
first to bring together anything like definite information with 
regard to Arabia, a country which on account of its proximity 
to Egypt, could not fail to attract in a high degree the atten- 
tion of the Greeks under the Ptolemies. We have seen that 
Alexander, at the time of his death, was preparing a voyage 
of discovery for the circumnavigation of the great peninsula 
of Arabia. The project thus interrupted was not resumed by 
any of his successors; but although we have no account of 
any regular expedition by which the coasts of Arabia, from 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, were examined and surveyed, in the manner that the 
coast from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates 
had been by Nearchus, there appears no doubt that the cir- 
cumnavigation had been accomplished. It is probable indeed 
(as has been already shown) that the Greek traders from 
Alexandria did not usually extend their voyages beyond the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix; but this does not exclude 
the possibility of a few more adventurous spirits having con- 
tinued them to the Persian Gulf, or even to India itself.? But 
even if this navigation were in practice confined to native 


8 Ap. Strab. xv. 1, p. 690. not take place till after the time of 
9 The voyage of Eudoxus, who un- Eratosthenes. 
doubtedly visited India in person, did 
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traders from the Sabzean ports, it would doubtless be easy for 
the Greeks to obtain from them sufficient information to ascer- 
tain in a general way the extent and character of the Arabian 
peninsula. The fact that it presented no very serious diffi- 
culties to the navigator was in any ease sufficiently proved by 
the existence of this trade. Hence Eratosthenes had no diffi- 
culty in arriving at a general notion of Arabia so far as the 
sea-coasts were concerned. 

The peculiar characteristics of the interior of that country 
presented the same obstacles to a more extensive acquaintance 
in ancient times that they have continued to do down to our 
own days. But the proximity of two such flourishing and 
civilized states as the Egyptian monarchy on the one hand, 
and the Syrian monarchy, with its seat at Babylon or Seleucia, 
on the other, could not fail to exercise considerable influence 
even on the wild tribes of Arabia. In consequence of this we 
find that a considerable commerce had developed itself, which 
was carried on by caravans across the deserts from one side 
of the peninsula to the other. Thus Gerrha, on the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf, had already become an important 
centre of trade; the spices and other productions of the 
southern districts of Arabia, as well as of the opposite coasts of 
Africa being brought thither by caravans, and afterwards sent 
on from thence to Babylon and Seleucia! These caravans 
took forty days for the overland journey from Hadramaut.? 
Other similar caravans carried on the communication from 
fiflana, at the head of the eastern branch of the Red Sea (now 
called the Gulf of Akabah), through the western portions of 
Arabia, and reached the district of the Minzans in seventy days. 
/Elana was the port of Petra, which seems to have been already 
rising into importance as an emporium of trade: and from 
thence other caravans boldly struck across the desert direct to 
Babylon, a distance estimated by Eratosthenes at 5600 stadia. 

§ 26. His general description of the physical characters of 


; ' Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xvi. 3, p. 766. 
2 Ibid. 4, § 4, p. 768. 3 Ibid. § 2, p. 767. 
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Arabia is very correct. The northern portions of the peninsula, 
bordering on Judæa and Ccele Syria, were barren and sandy, pro- 
ducing only a few palm-trees, thorny acacias and tamarisks, and 
devoid of running water, but having wells from distance to dis- 
tance. The inhabitants were wandering tribes of Arabs, dwelling 
in tents and subsisting on their herds of camels. The more 
southern districts, on the other hand, which felt the influence 
of the ocean, and were subject to periodical rains in summer, 
were fertile and produced abundance both of grain and cattle.‘ 
This portion of Arabia was divided into four districts, inhabited 
by four principal tribes: the Minzans adjoining the Red Sea, 
whose chief city was Carna or Carnana; the Sabeans, whose 
capital was Mariaba; the Catabanians, extending to the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb ; and the Chatramotite, the furthest to the 
east, whose capital was Sabata.” The name of this last people 
is evidently still retained in that of Hadramaut; of the others, 
the Minzeans were apparently the occupants of the Hedjaz: 
while the Sabeans unquestionably held the fertile district of 
Yemen, the chief city of which retained the name of Mareb 
till a late period. The site of the Cattabanians is clearly indi- 
cated, but their name is otherwise little known. According to 
Eratosthenes their territory produced frankincense, while myrrh 
was brought from that of the Chatramotite,® both of which 
were important articles of export; but it is probable that the 
greater part of these aromatic spices were in reality brought 
from the opposite coast of Africa, as well as the pases for 
which it was famous.’ 

§ 27. No settlements had been formed by the Egyptian 


4 There was however one remarkable ë Id. ibid. 4, § 4. 
exception. It is strange to find him 7 It may be observed that Nearchus, 
stating that these more fertile regions | when he eame in sight of the headland 
of Arabia possessed abundance of cattle | of Maceta—the easternmost promontory 
and beasts, except horses, mules, and | of Arabia—was told that it was from 
swine (Strabo, xvi. 4, § 2, Booknudtay thence (i.e. from Arabia) that cinnamon 
Te &pOovid, ANY immwv Kal nutdvey Kat | and other similar productions (Tà rvd- 

| 

| 

! 


fav). Nor is there any allusion to | poyd re kal &AAa rowvrdétpora) were 
horses being more frequent among the | conveyed to Babylon and Assyria 
wandering tribes of the interior. (Arrian, Indica, c. 32, § 7). 

5 Bratosthen, ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § 2. 
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monarchs upon the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, but the 
African side had, as we have already seen, been lined by an 
almost continuous chain of trading stations, forming permanent 
settlements, though prevented by the barrenness of the ad- 
joining tracts from ever rising into colonies of importance. 
Hence Eratosthenes was well acquainted with the extent and 
dimensions of the Red Sea, which he describes as extending 
9000 stadia from the head of the gulf adjoining Herodpolis (the 
Gulf of Suez) to the station of Ptolemais Epitheras, and 4500 
from thence to the Straits. Both statements are very fair 
approximations, the former, however, somewhat exceeding, while 
the latter rather falls short of, the truth. He also estimated 
the distance from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to the ex- 
tremity of the Cinnamon Region (Cape Guardafui) at 5000 
stadia—a very close approach to the truth. But he appears to 
have had no knowledge of the coast of Africa beyond that 
point, which indeed continued until long after to be the 
farthest limit of Greek navigation in that direction.’ 

§ 28. We have already seen how greatly the knowledge of 
the upper course of the Nile and its tributaries had advanced 
under the Ptolemies. This was in part the consequence of direct 
exploration from Egypt, but still more from the establishment of 
a comparatively civilized state at Meroé, which carried on con- 
siderable intercourse both up and down the river. It is 
evident also that Meroé maintained direct communication with 
the Red Sea, from which it was distant only ten or twelve days’ 


journey :* and it was this communication that enabled Eratos- 


8 Ibid. § 4, 768. He appears, how- | forming a considerable bend or elbow 


ever, in one respect to have formed an 
erroneous idea of the figure of the Red 
Sea, which he conceived to have a 
direction nearly due N. and S. from 
Heroépolis to Ptolemais Mpitheras, 
and thence to trend away to the S.E. 
The general direction of this vast inlet 
is in reality remarkably uniform 
throughout its whole length from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E. But the notion 
entertained by Eratosthenes of its 


at the point mentioned, was received 
by all ancient geographers down even to 
the time of Ptolemy. 

° Thus Strabo, writing on the autho- 
rity of Artemidorns, a century later 
than Eratosthenes, speaks of the coast 
towards the south, after doubling the 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafui), as 
Dea! unknown (p. 774). 

1 Eratosth. ap. Strab. xvii. 1, p. 786. 

At the present day there is a regular 
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thenes to connect his observations on the Upper Nile with 
those on the Red Sea, where he placed Ptolemais Epitheras on 
the same parallel with Meroé. At the same time he correctly 
placed Meroé itself at just about the same distance from Syene 
that the latter was from Alexandria.*? With the intermediate 
part of the course of the Nile he was well acquainted, and 
described clearly the great bend made by the river between 
Meroé and the Second Cataract—an important feature in the 
geography of this part of Africa, which has only become known 
to modern geographers in quite recent times.” 

The knowledge possessed by Eratosthenes of the relations 
between the Nile and its tributaries was not indeed, as has 
been already pointed out, altogether free from confusion, 
arising principally from the different names given by the 
native tribes to the different branches of the river, and even to 
different portions of the main stream. But with due allowance 
for this source of error it must be admitted that the informa- 
tion of Eratosthenes was not only superior to that of any 
ancient writer down to the time of Ptolemy, but was mueh 
more correct than that possessed by modern geographers until 
a very recent period.” Thus he clearly understood that the 
so-called “island” of Meroé was formed by the junction of 
two streams, the easternmost of which was the Astaboras (still 
called the Atbara), and the westernmost the Astapus, though 
according to others its proper name was the Astasobas, while 


caravan trade from Suakin to Berber 


on the right bank of the Nile, just | 


below its confluence with the Atbara, 
and about 60 G. miles below Meroé. 
2 This was probably derived from 


the astronomical determination of its | 


position already referred to (see Note A). 
But there must have been at this 
period a more direct caravan route in 
use, as is the case at the present day, 


without following the circuitous course | 


of the Nile, and this would afford the 
means of direct measurement, or rather 
computation of the distance. 


3 Colonel Leake observes that “the | 


remarkable bend of the Nile in Nubia 
here described by Eratosthenes was 
first verified in modern times by the 
information procured by Burckhardt” 
(Journal of Geogr. Koe. vol. ii. p. 24). 

4 Chapter XV. p. 584. 

5 M. Gossellin, writing near the end 
of the last century, observes: “ Quant 


| au Nil, Eratosthenes décrit la partie 


supérieure de son cours avec assez d’ex- 
actitude pour que, depuis son sièele, on 
wait rien eu d'important à y ajouter, ni 
à y corriger” (Geographie des Grecs 
analysée, p. 21). This first volume of 
his work was published in 1790. 
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the name of Astapus properly belonged to another branch 
which flowed from certain lakes to the south, and formed in 
fact the main and direct stream of the Nile itself.6 We have 
here a distinct indication of the White Nile, or Bahr-el-Abiad ; 
and this is confirmed by the mention of another “island” 
formed by the confluence of two streams, higher up than that 
of Meroé, which was inhabited by the Sembrite, the descend- 
ants of an Egyptian colony. This can clearly be no other than 
the district of Sennaar, comprised between the two main 
branches of the river, the Blue and White Nile.’ 

Of the highlands of Abyssinia on the contrary he appears 
to have had no knowledge; though he was certainly not 
ignorant of the existence of mountains in that direction, and 
correctly ascribed the periodical inundation of the Nile to the 
regular rains that fell in these elevated regions within the 
tropics.” This theory indeed appears to have been generally 
adopted in his time. 

t is worthy of remark that everything points to the informa- 
tion of Eratosthenes having been derived from the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile itself, as would naturally be the case 
where a civilized community was once established so far up 
the river as Meroé: while Ptolemy on the contrary, at a much 


€ Eratosthen. ap. Strab. xvii. i. p. 
786. dy ðè ’"Acramouy BAAov elva, 
péovTa čk Tivey Mvv and peonuBpias, 
kal oxeddv TÒ Kat’ eùlerav cua TOU 
NelAov Tovtoy moiety. This notice ap- 
pears to me conclusive against the 
theory of Mr. Cooley (Claudius Ptolemy 
and the Nile, 8vo. Lond. 1854), who 
maintains that the ancients were alto- 
gether unaequainted with the White 
Nile, and that all their accounts of its 
upper course refer exclusively to the 
Blue Nile or Abyssinian river. 

Apart from the direct testimony of 
Eratosthenes, it is most improbable that 
the Greeks of the second century B.C., 
to whom Meroé was as familiar as 
Khartoum is to us at the present day, 
should not have known of the union of 
the two great streams, little more than 


100 miles above it. 

The lakes (Aiuym) from which it was 
supposed to flow, probably referred to 
the vast marshes which it forms above 
lat. 10°. It is very unlikely that any 
rumour of the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza had reached his ears. 

7 The comparative civilization, and 
skill in the mechanical arts, possessed 
by the natives of Sennaar at the present 
day, as compared with the other native 
tribes by which they are surrounded, 
is supposed by some modern writers to 
be derived from their Egyptian de- 
scent. See Cooley’s work above cited 
(pp. 22, 23) and the authorities there 
referred to. 

© rhv òè TANpwow ab’Tov Tabs bepivoùs 
öußpous wapackevatew. Strabo, l.e. Pro- 
clus ad Platonis Timæum, p. 37. 
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later period, seems to have derived his accounts as to the upper 
course of the river from the Red Sea. Hence arises in part the 
difficulty of reconciling the two authors. But the statements 
of Eratosthenes, taken by themselves, are perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 

He was also the first to mention the name of the Nubians 
(Nobar), whom he describes as occupying the country on the 
west of the Nile, from the neighbourhood of Meroé to the bend 
of the river. They were a great nation, not subject to the 
/Ethiopians of Meroé, but forming numerous petty sovereignties 
of their own.’ 

§ 29. Of the rest of Africa Eratosthenes probably knew little, 
if anything, more than was already known to Herodotus. But 
as no extracts have been preserved to us from this part of his 
work, we can only infer that he furnished no information 
beyond what was in the possession of all later geographers. 
In one respect however he was certainly better informed than 
many of his successors,—that he mentioned the island of Cerne, 
and many other Phcenician settlements beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, on the west coast of Africa. His knowledge of these 
was probably derived from Carthaginian sources’: but as the 
settlements themselves had disappeared at a later period, the 
fact of their existence was disbelieved, and the statements of 


Eratosthenes were summarily rejected by Artemidorus and 
Strabo.? 


9 Ap. Strab. xvii. p. 786. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cooley (Claudius Ptolemy 
and the Nile, p. 41) the name of 
Nubians, which is not a native appel- 
lation, was at first applied only to the 
natives of Kordofan (immediately west 
of Sennaar), and it was not till a later 
period that that people occupied the 
lower districts between Meroé and the 
frontiers of Egypt. This would be 
entirely in aceordanee with the state- 
ment of Eratosthenes, as cited by 
Strabo. 


1 The voyage of Hanno had nnques- | 
yag 


tionably taken place long before the 


time of Eratosthenes; but we have no 


means of judging whether it was 
known to the Alexandrian geographer. 
No allusion to it is found in Strabo; 
unless it be assumed to be the autho- 
rity referred to in the next note. 

* Strabo, i. p. 47 (compare xvii. p. 
829). meriorevke 5& kal wep) ray tw 
ornàðv “HpakAclwy moots pvdwHdect, 
Kepvhv Te vìoov kal ÑAAovs Témovs ðvo- 
dav, Toùs unõauod vuv) Õeivvuévovs. 
The disappearance of such a settlement 
as Cerne is readily explained by the 
parallel case of Arguin, a barren island 
on the same line of coast, oecupied by 
the Portuguese for a period of centuries, 
and which at one time carried on a 
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There can be no doubt that he conceived Africa to be sur- 
rounded by the sea to the south, in accordance with the notion 
prevalent in his time; and which, as we have seen, was already 
held by Alexander himself. This much might be clearly in- 
ferred from his frequent use of the term Atlantic, as applied to 
the Indian Ocean; but we are distinctly told that he regarded 
the whole surrounding ocean as continuous, so that the Western 
Ocean and the Erythræan were parts of the same sea.? But it 
does not appear that he attempted to support this theoretical 
conclusion by a reference to known facts, and we must there- 
fore infer that he attached no value to the alleged circumnavi- 
gation of Africa by order of Necho.* 

§ 30. In the absence of the original work it is impossible for 
us to judge how far Eratosthenes entered into a detailed 
geographical account of the various countries of which he 
spoke: but as his whole treatise on geography was comprised 
in only three books, and the third of these alone was devoted 
to what can be strictly called geographical details, it is evident 
that any such review must have been very brief and summary. 
As far as the fragments preserved enable us to form a conjec- 
ture, it would appear that he certainly gave a brief enumeration 
of the leading geographical features of the coasts, as well as 
of the tribes of the interior; and he undoubtedly added some 
notices of the natural productions of the country, or the 
manners and character of the inhabitants, but it is probable 
that these were principally confined to the more remote and 
less known regions of the world. His object certainly appears 
to have been rather to present a general picture of the world 
as then known, than an elaborate geographical description of 


considerable trade, but is now utterly 
desolate and inhabited only by a few 
Arab fishermen. 

3 Strabo, i, 3, § 13, p. 56. Kal yàp 
Kat’ avToy "Epatoodévn THy éxTbs OdAaT- 
Tay &macay cuppouy elvan oTe kal Thy 
‘Eonépioy kal Thy “EpvOpay OdàaTTav 
play elvai. 


+ See Chapter VIII. sect. 2. 


5 It was evidently in this part of his 
work that he made so mnch use of that 
of his predecessor Timosthenes, that 
he is accused by Marcianus of Heraclea, 
of having plundered it bodily (Marcian. 
Epit. Artemidor. § 3. ’Epatocbévyns ðè 
6 Kupyvatos, ovx oida Ti maav, TÒ Tiuos- 
vous meTéypave BiBAlov, Bpaxéa tive 
mpoodels). See Chapter XV. p. 588. 
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the different countries of which it was composed. All such 
details could be easily filled in at a subsequent time, if the 
general outlines were correctly drawn. The object of Eratos- 
thenes was to lay a secure foundation upon which succeeding 
geographers could build: and so successfully did he execute 
this task, considering the materials at his disposition, that the 
map of the world, as laid down by him, received scarcely any 
material improvement until the time of Ptolemy. 

§ 31. Another part of the system of Eratosthenes, concerning 
which we have very imperfect information, is his division of the 
inhabited world into sections, to which he gave the strange 
designation of Sphragides (cdparyides), or “seals.” The origin 
of this term is unknown, and it was not adopted by any other 
geographer. Nor is it easy to discern what was the purpose of 
its introduction, or the nature of the division intended. These 
sections indeed had so far a relation to the fundamental parallel 
of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes in the manner already 
described, that they were all placed to the north or south of 
that line, so that it should form (in part at least) one of their 
boundaries; but in other respects they were very irregular, 
being neither conterminous with countries, nor with any geo- 
metrical divisions of the earth’s surface. The first section 
indeed comprised India only, and would therefore answer the 
first condition. The second also might be thought to fulfil the 
same purpose, though much less perfectly : 1t comprised Ariana, 
under which name Eratosthenes appears to have included (as 
was done by Strabo after him), Aria, Parthia, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia and Carmania, or all the provinces from 
the Indus to the frontiers of Media and Persia Proper. This 
section was bounded on the west by an imaginary line drawn 
from the Pyle Caspie to the frontier of Carmania on the 
Persian Gulf, which Eratosthenes conceived as situated on the 


€ Strabo, indeed, in the description | had no better information (où yap Exo- 
of all these countries, their boundaries | pér Ti Aéyew BéAtioy tepl adray, xv. 2, 
and extent, distinctly follows the autho- | § 8, p. 723). 
rity of Eratosthenes, adding that he 
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same meridian. Hence the eastern and western boundaries 
would be approximately parallel,” and the whole section presents 
the form, roughly taken, of a parallelogram. But the third 
section, which was conceived to be still bounded by the chain 
of the Taurus on the north (continued in a supposed straight 
line from the Caspian Gates), and by the imaginary line above 
described on the east, was limited on the west by a line drawn 
from the Armenian mountains (the prolongation of Mount 
Taurus) to Thapsacus on the Euphrates and then down that 
river to the Persian Gulf. 

Here we find no apparent connection with any national 
divisions; while the approach to any regularity of figure is of 
the most imperfect description. But this is still more the case 
with the fourth section, which extended from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean, and to the Isthmus of Suez on the west, 
while it was bounded on the south by an imaginary line across 
the deserts of Arabia from the head of the Red Sea to the 
Euphrates near Babylon. It thus presented something like a 
triangular form, having its base on the Mediterranean, and its 
vertex on the Euphrates. Unfortunately, while Strabo goes 
into a long and tedious discussion of the boundaries and dimen- 
sions of this section, he has omitted to continue the enumeration 
of these divisions, so that we are left wholly in the dark as to 
the nature and extent of the sections into which Eratosthenes 
subdivided Africa and Europe, as well as Asia north of the 
Taurus.’ In the absence of such information it is very difficult 
to see what geographical meaning Eratosthenes attached to the 
subdivisions in question, or what purpose they were intended 
to serve. 

§ 32. On one subject, which occupied an important place in 


7 Eratosthenes, as we have already 
seen, supposed the Indus to flow from 
N. to S., while the Ganges flowed from 
W.to E. For this he was censured by 
Hipparchus, who maintained that the 
Indus flowed towards the south-east 
(Strabo, ii. 1, § 34, p. 87). Its real 
course deviates considerably to the 


westward of south, so that its mouth, 
taking the centre of the Delta as such, 
is situated 42° of longitude to the west 
of Attock. 

3 It seems probable that the penin- 
sula of Arabia constituted the fifth 
Sphragis, but this is not stated by 
Strabo. 
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the work of Eratosthenes, as well as in those of many of his 
successors, he certainly entertained sounder and more judicious 
views than most of the Greek geographers. The feeling of 
blind reverence for Homer and his works, which had grown up 
in Greece itself, but had attained to a still higher develop- 
ment in the schools of Alexandria, had led to a belief that his 
statements were to be received with deference as authorities 
not only in matters of history and mythology, but on questions 
of geography also. Nor was this confined to Greece itself and 
the lands immediately adjoining, where the accuracy of the 
long array of names exhibited in the Catalogue of the Ships, 
and the appropriateness of the descriptive epithets so often 
appended to them, were the subject of well-merited eulogy ;° 
but the same confidence was reposed in the statements of the 
poet concerning the more remote localities described in the 
wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaiis, and even in his casual 
notices of the Ethiopians and Scythians.' 

Eratosthenes on the contrary had the boldness to assert that 
while Homer was well acquainted with Greece and the regions 
near at hand, he was ignorant of those more remote :? and that 
his narrative of the adventures of Ulysses, interwoven as it was 
with obvious fables, that no one could dream of understanding 
in their literal signification, was no more amenable to the test 
of geographical, than of historical truth. He appears to have 
given especial offence by saying that people would never find 
out the real localities described in the Odyssey—the islands of 
Æolus, Circe, Calypso, &c., until they found out the cobbler 
who had sewn up the bag of Æolus.” All these localities had, 
long before the time of Eratosthenes, been identified with well- 
known spots: and the inhabitants of the places thus pitched 
upon naturally clung with tenacity to the supposed traditions 


° See Chapter IIL. p. 42. Tà obveyyus. póvov, orep "Epatoabevns 

' This tone, as has been already efpnie, kal Tà èv TOTS “EMANO, &AAQ ral 
remarked, pervades all the discussions | ray wéppw woAAd Aéyer kal rl &kpißeias 
of Strabo in connection with this | “Ounpos. 
subject. 3 Strabo, i. 2, § 15. 

2? Strabo, i. 2, $7, p. 18. "AAA obde | 
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that connected them with the works of the great poet. The 
grammarians and critics of Alexandria sought to support these 
pretensions by the most far-fetched interpretations, and had 
recourse to the most ingenious devices, rather than own that 
the object of their worship could have been ignorant of regions ` 
which in his day no Greek had ever visited; or could have 
given the reins to his poetic fancy, without troubling himself 
about geographical accuracy. Unfortunately we only know 
the views of Eratosthenes from the adverse criticisms of Strabo, 
who has undoubtedly in this, as im other instances, taken little 
pains to do justice to the arguments of his adversary : but it is 
clear that Eratosthenes maintained that the chief purpose of 
Homer, as of all other poets, was to delight and amuse, rather 
than to instruct, his hearers,‘ and that he purposely transferred 
the fables of Circe and Calypso, of Æolus and the gloomy 
land of the Cimmerians, to the boundaries of the Ocean and the 
unknown regions of the far west, that he might freely indulge 
his fancy, without the stern restraint of reality. In these 
general views Eratosthenes was much more in accordance with 
the judgement of most modern critics than were his contem- 
poraries or successors, of whom Strabo in particular attacks 
him with a vehemence worthy of an orthodox divine assailing 
a heretical commentator. But such sceptical criticisms evi- 
dently made little impression on the Greeks in general: even 
the grave and sober-minded Polybius adhered to the popular 
application of the fables, and sought to explain the tales of 
Æolus and Scylla, as if it was certain that Ulysses had really 
visited the Lipari Islands and the Straits of Messina.” How 
far Eratosthenes carried his doubts we are unable to determine, 
in the absence of the original work: but it would appear that 
while doing full justice to the accuracy of Homer’s geography, 
as far as related to Greece and the neighbouring islands, he 
had discarded altogether the wanderings of Ulysses, as un- 
worthy of serious consideration in a geographical point of view. 


4 Strabo, i. 2, § 3, p. 15. 5 Polyb. xxxiv: 2, 3, ap. Strab. i. pp. 23, 24. 
VOL. I. 2 U 
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He asserted also that the notices of Egypt in the Odyssey 
showed great ignorance of that country; and denied that 
Homer had any knowledge of the voyage of Jason and the 
Argonauts to the river Phasis. For both these assertions he 
is severely taken to task by Strabo, but on both points the 
verdict of any impartial reader of the Homeric poems will be 
in favour of Eratosthenes. 

§ 33. Physical geography, in the modern sense of the term, 
was still quite in its infancy in the days of Eratosthenes, and 
it cannot be said that he did much to impart to it a scientific 
character. We have already seen indeed that in treating the 
mountain chains of Asia as one continuous range, to which he 
applied the name of Taurus, he may be regarded as having 
made a first attempt, however rude, at that systematic descrip- 
tion of mountain ranges to which we now give the name of 
orography. He had also, as already stated, arrived at a sound 
conclusion concerning the causes of the inundation of the Nile 
—a subject that must naturally have engaged the attention of 
a geographer resident in Egypt. On the other hand he started 
a strange hypothesis, that the surplus waters of the Euphrates 
were carried by subterranean channels to Cocle Syria, and 
thence again underground so as to feed the streams which 
broke out near Rhinocorura and Mount Casius.’ 

§ 34. Eratosthenes also adopted, and apparently developed 
at considerable length, an idea first suggested by the physical 
philosopher Strato® that the Mediterranean and the Euxine 
Seas had originally no outlet, and stood in consequence at a 
much higher level, but that they had burst the barriers that 


€ In the last of these views he was 
followed by Demetrius of Scepsis 
(Strabo, i. 2, p. 45). The arguments 


a doubt concerning this extravagant 
suggestion (oùk oda è el mibavws 
eXonicey). 


of Strabo on the other side are confined 
to the repeated assertion that these 
were facts univer sally admitted (ray òè 
Tepl Toy” lacova oup Bayt wy Kal Thy -Apya 
kal Tous “Apyovatras TaY GmoAoYyou- 
péÉvwv mapa waoty, l. C). 

7 Eratosth. ap. Strab. xvi. 1, § 12, p. 
741. Strabo only ventures to express 


8 Strato of Lampsacus, an eminent 
Peripatetic philosopher, who had de- 
voted his attention so particularly to 
the physical branches of philosophy as 
to be currently known by the surname 
of 6 guoiwxds. He succeeded Theo- 
phrastus as the head of the Peripa- 
tetic school in B.C. 287. 
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confined them, and thus given rise to the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus, the Hellespont and that of the Columns. In proof of 
this theory he alleged the presence of marine shells far inland 
in Libya, especially near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
on the road leading to it, as well as the deposits and springs 
of salt that were also found in the Libyan deserts. 

Such a speculation has been frequently revived in more 
modern times;* nor can it be said to be altogether without 
foundation, though it may safely be asserted that no such 
violent and sudden disruption as that supposed by Strato and 
Eratosthenes could have actually caused the formation of such 
straits as the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, or the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Nor can the occurrence of marine remains, regarded 
as a general phenomenon, be ascribed to the cause in question ; 
but the most recent geological researches have all tended to 
establish the fact that the Libyan desert, as well as a great 
part of the still more extensive desert of the Sahara, was 
covered by the sea at a comparatively recent period. 

It is remarkable that one of the arguments brought forward 
by Strato in support of this hypothesis was the existence of a 
submarine ridge or bank, extending across the Straits from 
Europe to Africa, by which, as he contended, the two had been 
originally united.? Such a bank really exists, though at so 
considerable a depth as to render it remarkable that its 
existence should have been discovered by ancient navigators.’ 
At the same time both Strato and Eratosthenes were aware of 
the great depth of certain portions of the Mediterranean, 
especially the Sicilian and Sardinian seas—as compared with 
other parts of the same great basin.* 


® Strabo, i. 3, pp. 49, 50. 

1 See Admiral Smyth’s Mediter- 
ranean, p. 114-122. The same theory 
has been fully developed by M. Dureau 
de la Malle in his work entitled Géo- 
graphie Physique de la Mer Noire, de 
VIntérieur de U Afrique, et de la Médi- 
terranée, 8vo, Paris, 1807. 

2 bri kal viv ere Tawia Tis Üparos 


Siatérakey àrd THs Evpdmrns él Thy 
AiBinv. Strabo, i. p. 50. 

° Smyth’s Mediterranean, pp.159,160. 

4 Strabo, i. 3, p. 50. Posidonius 
reported the Sardinian Sea to be the 
deepest of all, and to attain to a depth 
of 1000 fathoms. Id. p. 54. Such a 
statement must, however, have been 
merely conjectural. 
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§ 35. We learn also from Strabo that Eratosthenes, in order 
to prove that the world, though spherical, was not exactly so, 
entered into a long enumeration of the changes of its surface 
produced by the action of water, of fire, of earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and other similar causes.” Though Strabo is un- 
doubtedly right in regarding the effect of all such operations 
as insignificant in relation to the figure of the whole earth, it 
would have been very interesting to have known in detail the 
facts cited by Eratosthenes, and the view which he took of 
their results. But here, as in so many other cases, we unfor- 
tunately know his arguments only through the criticisms of 
his adversaries. We learn however that he was of opinion 
that the highest mountains did not exceed ten stadia (6000 
feet) in perpendicular altitude, a conclusion probably based 
on the measurements of Diczearchus already noticed. 


5 Strab. ib. p. 49. (ad Arist. de Celo, it. p. 186) by Bern- 
s See the fragments cited from Theon | hardy in his Hratosthenica, fr. 39, p. 56. 
Alexandrinus (p. 23) and Simplicius 
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NOTE A, p. 632. 


OBSERVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 


Amone the few points of which we know with certainty that their 
latitudes had been determined by direct observation were Massilia 
and Byzantium: and from the time of Hipparchus onwards it 
became a received fact among geographers that they were in the 
same parallel of latitude, though there is really a difference of more 
than two degrees between them. Yet we are distinctly told by 
Strabo that Hipparchus himself repaired to Byzantium for the pur- 
pose of observing its latitude, and found his gnomonic observations 
to coincide with that of Pytheas at Massilia. (Strabo, i. 4, § 4. p. 63.) 
It is strange that in this instance it was the great astronomer that 
was in error, while the observation of the much-decried Pytheas 
was almost precisely correct. Hence Eratosthenes and his suc- 
cessors who accepted the conclusion of Pytheas placed Massilia 
very nearly in its true position, which rendered their map of the 
western Mediterranean much more correct than that of Strabo: 
while on the other hand Byzantium was pushed up far to the 
north of its true situation, and hence the map of the adjoining 
regions became distorted to correspond with it. 

Again, we know that Hratosthenes himself made corresponding 
observations of latitude at Rhodes and Alexandria, (Strabo, ii. p. 
126) and the astronomical result of these observations was very 
nearly correct, though he was led into error in computing the 
distance between the two by his erroneous estimate of 700 stadia to 
a degree. But at the same time he placed a point so well known 
as Athens only 400 stadia (40 minutes) to the north of Rhodes, 
while the difference between the two really exceeds a degree and a 
half. On the other hand Eratosthenes possessed a determination of 
unusual accuracy for the latitude of Meroé, which he placed within 
less than half a degree of its true position. For this observation 
he was indebted to a certain Philon, who had himself made a voyage 
up the Nile to Ethiopia, where he had observed both the proportion 
of the gnomon to its shadow, and the number of days (45) before 
the summer solstice, when the sun became vertical. (Strabo, ii. 1, 
§ 29, p. 77.) 
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We have no account of the authority on which the Straits of 
Gibraltar were placed in the same latitude with Rhodes: but it 
was a fortunate circumstance that these two extreme points should 
have been so correctly assigned, while intermediate positions, such 
as Carthage and the Straits of Messina, were placed so wide of their 
true position. 

In the case of Carthage, as already observed, the erroneous 
latitude assigned to it was based, or supposed to be based, upon 
direct observation. Thus Strabo assumes, or refers to it as a well- 
known fact, though without mentioning his authority, that the 
gnomon there was to its shadow as eleven to seven (ii. 5, § 38, p- 
133), a proportion which would correspond with 32° 30’ N. latitude, 
about 44 degrees south of its true position ! 


NOTE B, p. 635. 


GOSSELLIN’S THEORY. 


According to M. Gossellin indeed the result attained by 
Eratosthenes was one of surprising accuracy. Assuming that the 
latter was employing stadia of 700 to a degree, and allowing for 
the proper reduction of degrees of longitude along the parallel 
of 36° latitude, he arrives at the remarkable result that the length 
of the Mediterranean as given by him was within 1° 22’, or less 
than a degree and a half, of the truth. (Géographie des Grecs 
analysée, p. 40.) So striking is the exactness of this coincidence, 
that M. Gossellin himself observes it cannot be ascribed to Eratos- 
thenes himself, as it proves an amount of mathematical skill and 
knowledge far exceeding that possessed by any Greek in his day. 
Hence he is driven to the very extraordinary hypothesis that 
Eratosthenes derived his information from materials which he 
found in the Alexandrian library, and which proceeded from an 
ancient people who possessed the skill and knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematical geography attested by such a result. These 
materials Eratosthenes made use of without understanding them (2): 
hence he fell into errors which require to be explained and rectified 
before we can do justice to the value of his authorities. (Ibid. 
pp- 48-50.) 

This far-fetched hypothesis may justly be discarded without 
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further investigation, as resting upon no substantial basis whatever. 
It has however been adopted by M. Dureau de la Malle (Géogr. 
Physique, &c. p. 147). But it must be observed that almost all the 
remarkable instances of close conformity with the truth produced 
by M. Gossellin are obtained by more or less altering the data as 
given by Strabo, or by introducing arbitrary assumptions of his 
own. Thus when he proceeds to reckon the distance from the Gulf 
of Issus eastward to the mouth of the Ganges—a distance which 
we know Eratosthenes to have computed from the itinerary measures 
of the marches of Alexander, and other similar materials (Strabo), 
and which comes out in M. Gossellin’s hands almost as exact as 
that from the Sacred Cape to the Gulf of Issus, this coincidence 
results in great part from his reducing the number of itinerary 
stades by one-tenth, and by his arbitrarily fixing on Chandernagore 
—which is more than 50 miles from the sea and not on the Ganges 
at all—as the point to compare with the supposed mouth of the 
Ganges, conceived by Eratosthenes as situated on the Eastern 
Ocean. 

M. Gossellin himself remarks that all the intermediate distances 
given by Eratosthenes are inexact, though the great distances (the 
sums total) are, or ought to be considered as correct (p. 45). The 
first admission is no doubt true, but the second is only attained by 
a series of arbitrary changes and alterations of numbers, which are 
made with the express purpose of bringing about a correct result. 

We have seen that Eratosthenes in computing 700 stades to a 
degree of a great circle was not, as supposed by M. Gossellin (as 
well as D’Anville and many other modern geographers) employing 
a different stade from that familiar to all the Greeks, but was adopt- 
ing an erroneous calculation of the length of a degree. Hence the 
assumption that, in computing distances such as those along the 
line of the Mediterranean, or the prolongation of it across Asia, 
Eratosthenes was throughout reckoning by stades of 700 to a 
degree, is wholly without foundation. In regard to the first indeed 
it is most probable that he was following Timosthenes, from whom 
we know him to have borrowed largely [see Chapter XV. p. 588]; 
while the latter were undoubtedly taken either from Patrocles or 
from the authors of the itineraries of Alexander. Yet all these 
authors wrote before any one had heard of stades of 700 to a 
degree and were merely using the ordinary Greek stade as univer- 
sally received. It must be added that though Strabo was well 
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acquainted with the measurement of the earth’s circumference by 
Eratosthenes, and with the resulting value of its subdivisions, he 
has nowhere given the slightest hint, or evidently entertained the 
least suspicion, that that author in his numerous statements of 
distances was employing any other stade than that in general use 
among all the Greeks. 


NOTE C, p. 639. 


SOUTHERN LIMIT OF THE HABITABLE WORLD. 


The calculation by which this result is arrived at is as follows. 
We know from the astronomical writers, Ptolemy and his com- 
mentator Theon, that Eratosthenes fixed the interval between the 
tropics at 11 /83ds of the whole meridian circle,’ which would place 
the tropic of Cancer in N. latitude 23° 51’ 20”. This would 
give in round numbers 16,700 stadia between the tropic and the 
equator (at 700 stadia to the degree), and as Eratosthenes had 
reckoned 5000 stadia from Syene to Meroë, and 3400 from Meroë 
to the Land of Cinnamon, there remain 8300 between this limit ` 
of the habitable world and the equator. 

This conclusion, which is adopted both by M. Gossellin and Dr. 
C. Müller, is confirmed by the fact that the distances given by 
Eratosthenes, on this calculation, result in placing Thule at a dis- 
tance of 46,300 stadia from the Equator, or 16,700 from the pole: 
exactly the same distance as the tropic from the Equator: and this 
precisely accords with the statement of Eratosthenes himself (de- 
rived from Pytheas) that at Thule “the summer tropic coincides 
with the arctic circle” (map ois 6 aùrós oti TA GpKTiKG 6 Oepwvds TpoTLKOS 
kúkàos. Strabo, ii. 5, § 8, p. 114), or according to the modern use 
of the expression, that it was situated under the Arctic Circle. 
The distances given thus make up exactly the 63,000 stadia re- 
quired for the quadrant of a meridian great circle, in accordance 
with the 252,000 stadia adopted by Eratosthenes as the circum- 
ference of the globe. 


7 Piolemæi Magna Syntaxis, i. 10, dato, as akpiBas ciAnuueve, Kal yap 6 
p. 18. The statement is given some- | ° Eparoobévns Siaipnoas Tov ÖAOV KÚKAOV 
what more clearly by Theon in his my <picxe thy uerakù Tay Tpomikôv TOV 
commentary on the passage (p. 60), ral Rie) (i col ee E nË uB’ u” 
oros 6 Adyos 6 adTds oXEdIY TH TOV ee a SAS f 
*Epatoobévous, @ kal ó “Immapxos èxph- | CUTS TY pos 1d. 
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There remains indeed one difficulty which we have no means of 
solving, that Strabo, who in all that relates to mathematical 
geography generally follows the authority of Eratosthenes, and in 
this very passage distinctly refers to his calculations, has placed 
the parallel of the Region of Cinnamon (which he also assumes as 
the limit of the habitable world) at 8800 stadia from the Equator, 
without any indication of his difference from Eratosthenes, or of 
his reasons for the alteration. (Strabo, ii. 2, § 2, p. 95.) But as 
he at the same time reduces the distance from Meroé to this extreme 
limit to 7900 stadia, instead of the 3400 allowed by Eratosthenes, the 
resulting difference is in great measure neutralised. ‘The grounds 
of both changes remain equally unexplained. 


NOTE D, p. 639. 


DISTANCE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO RHODES. 


This we are distinctly told by Strabo (ii. p. 126): aùròs dé dua 
Tov oKioOypikov yvopóvov avevpetv TpiurxiAtous ÉTTAKOTÍOVS TEVTHKOVTA. 
But it must be observed that Eratosthenes must here have been led 
into error by his own previous calculation that there were 700 stadia 
to a degree. For in this case he had no means of measuring the dis- 
tance—having himself rejected the estimates of navigators—and 
therefore all he could do was to ascertain by his gnomon the differ- 
ence of latitude, and convert this into stades at the rate which he had 
obtained from his supposed measurement of the are between Syene and 
Alexandria. This is well explained by Col. Leake (Disputed 
Questions of Ancient Geography, p. 92), and is important to bear 
in mind, as we shall find that Posidonius was led to an erroneous 
computation of the earth’s circumference by supposing this arc 
between Rhodes and Alexandria to have been actually measured by 
Eratosthenes. . 

The result of this error would naturally be that Eratosthenes 
(believing his gnomonic observations to be approximately correct, 
as was reaily the case) would overrate the distance; and this we 
find to be the case, for though his computation gave a material ` 
reduction upon the estimate of the navigators, it was still con- 
siderably in excess of the truth—the real distance between Rhodes 
and Alexandria being only about 330 G. miles, or 3300 Greek 
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stadia instead of 3750 (Leake, l.c.) Yet we afterwards find Strabo 
and other later writers reverting to the original rough estimate of 
4000 stadia; so little reliance did they place upon the mathematical 
calculations of scientific geographers like Eratosthenes ! 


NOTE E, p. 644. 


PROMONTORY OF TAMARUS. 


Strabo, xi. 11, $ 7, p. 519. This name of Tamarus is found only 
incidentally in this single passage. It is difficult to conceive 
whence Eratosthenes could have derived it, as the promontory 
in question had no real existence, but was a geographical fiction, 
or rather inference, that the chain of Imius must end in some such 
headland. 

The name is however again found under the form Tamus, in 
Pomponius Mela, who describes it as the eastern extremity of the 
chain of Mt. Taurus (iii. 7, § 68). The Tabis of Pliny, which he 
calls “jugum incubans mari quod vocant Tabin ” (vi. 17, § 538) is 
evidently only a corruption of the same name: though it has been 
strangely identified by Mr. Clements Markham with the northern 
point of Siberia, a country of which the existence was as utterly 
unknown to Pliny as that of America. 

It was here—if anywhere—that we should have expec to find 
mention of Thine, a name so strangely introduced into all our 
editions of Strabo down to a very recent period. (See note to 
p. 630 of this chapter.) Yet the name is wholly wanting where it 
would be appropriately found, as marking the termination of the 
principal parallel of latitude on the Indian Ocean, though it was 
introduced repeatedly, according to the old reading, to designate 
the very parallel in question. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


GEOGRAPHERS AFTER ERATOSTHENES. 
a 


Section 1.—Hipparchus. 


§ 1. GREAT as were undoubtedly the merits of Eratosthenes as 
a geographer, when we compare the state of the science in his 
hands with what it had previously been, they were far from 
being generally acknowledged in his own day. The philo- 
sophers and writers of the Alexandrian school appear indeed 
to have been pre-eminently distinguished by that spirit of 
jealousy and disposition to find fault with their contemporaries 
and predecessors which has too often characterised men of 
letters and learning in all ages. Accordingly we find that 
Eratosthenes was assailed with severe criticisms, at the same 
time that even his adversaries were obliged to adopt many of 
his conclusions. PoLEmon especially, a Stoic philosopher of 
considerable reputation, who flourished about the beginning of 
the second century B.C., and who devoted much attention to 
the detailed examination of Greece itself, and its most cele- 
brated localities, attacked Eratosthenes in the most vehement 
manner, and even ventured to assert that he had never visited 
Athens,—a paradox justly treated with contempt by Strabo.” 


1 According to Suidas (s. v.), ie was | He was therefore about a generation 
a contemporary of Aristophanes of | younger than Eratosthenes, 
Byzantium, and flourished in the reign 2 Strabo, i. p. 15. - 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, B.o. 205-181. 
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Of his other criticisms we have no account, but as Polemon 
appears to have occupied himself with researches of an anti- 
quarian and topographical character,’ rather than with ques- 
tions of general geography, it is probable that they would 
have had little bearing on our immediate subject. 

§ 2. A far more formidable adversary presented himself 
in the great astronomer Hrpparcuus, who though he did 
not write any geographical work himself, devoted a whole 
treatise to the criticism of that of Eratosthenes, and the 
refutation of some of his conclusions. Unfortunately this 
treatise is lost to us, in common with the one against which 
it was directed, and we know the views of Hipparchus, 
as well as those of Eratosthenes, only by the very imperfect 
report of them in Strabo, who was himself little versed in 
astronomy, and hence particularly ill qualified to judge in 
such a controversy. The general character of his criticisms 
is however not difficult to discern. Hipparchus regarded 
geography from an astronomer’s point of view, and was 
strongly impressed with the necessity of basing all geogra- 


3 Polemon appears to have travelled | 234, d). He appears, indeed, to have 
about Greece very much in the same | been the first instance of what we 
spirit that Pausanias did, nearly four | should call in modern days an anti- 
centuries later; but he did not com- | quarian traveller. Concerning his 
pose any general work on the subject, | works, see Clinton, F.H. vol. iii. p. 
and contented himself with a number | 524. The extant fragments are pub- 
of small treatises on special subjects, | lished by C. Müller, in his Fragmenta 
such as one on the offerings in the | Historicorum Grecorum, vol. iii. pp. 
Acropolis of Athens, another on those | 108-148. 
of the treasuries at Delphi, &c. Several * His work is referred to by Strabo 
of these are cited by Athenzeus and | as Tà mpòs Tòv "Epatoobéry (i. p. 7), but 
other authors. His treatise against | whether this was its precise title does 
Eratosthenes is cited by more than | not appear. He however tells us dis- 
one grammarian, and appears to have | tinctly that it did not profess to be a 
borne the special title mepl ris `A0n- | treatise on geography, but merely an 
vhow `Eparosĝðévovs èmiðnulas (Sehol. | examination of that of Eratosthenes 
ad Aristoph. Av. s. 11) From the | (‘Immdpx@ uèv ody wh yewypapodvtt aan’ 
character of his researches Polemon de- | éferdQovrs Tà AexOévra ev TH yewypapig 
rived the title of ó wepinyftns (applied | Tì 'Eparosðevoðs, ii. 1, § 41, p. 93). 

| 
| 
| 
| 


in a very different sense from that in | Hipparchus flourished from about 162 
which it is commonly given to Diony- | to 125 3.c. (See Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. 
sius), and from his diligence in col- | p. 532.) His birth is thercfore placed 
lecting inscriptions from sepulchral | conjecturally at about 190 B.c. He 
and other monuments he was nick- | was a native of Nicæa in Bithynia. 
named 6 ornàoróras (Athenæus, vi. p. 
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phical science upon astronomical observations :* a truth which 
Eratosthenes indeed had been the first to point out, though, as 
we have seen, he failed in carrying it into effect from the want 
of such observations. Hipparchus was very little better pro- 
vided in this respect: hence his means of really correcting the 
conclusions of his predecessor were very small, while he appears 
to have been led, either by a love of controversy or from 
attaching undue weight to authorities of little value, to dispute 
many of the views of Eratosthenes which were in reality well 
founded. 

§ 3. Hipparchus indeed appears to have clearly conceived 
the idea, which was afterwards adopted ‘by Ptolemy, of a map 
of the earth’s surface, or rather of the habitable portion of the 
earth, according to the views then generally entertained, in 
which every important point should be distinctly laid down 
according to its latitude and longitude, determined by astro- 
nomical observations.® But even in the time of Ptolemy, as 
we shall hereafter see, the construction of such a map, how- 
ever theoretically desirable, was in practice wholly impossible, 
and the great geographer was obliged to content himself with 
positions calculated from itineraries and other such materials 
as he could command.’ Still more was this the case in the 
time of Hipparchus, and his attempt to rectify the map of 
Eratosthenes, though more correct in a few points, was 
disfigured on the other hand by still graver errors. 

§ 4. On most of the fundamental points indeed he was con- 
tented to adopt the conclusions of his predecessor. Thus he 
accepted the calculation of Eratosthenes for the measurement 
of the earth’s circumference,” and consequently regarded every 


5 Strabo, i. p. 7. 6 Strabo, l. e. 


than 25,000 stadia (stadiorum paullo 
7 Ptolem. Geogr. i. c. 2. 


minus xxv millia) to the measurement 


8 Tbis is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. p. 113), and repeated again in 
another passage (ii. p. 132), where it is 
moreover confirmed by the addition 
that every 360th part will therefore 
contain 700 stadia. Pliny on the con- 
trary tells us (H. N. ii. c. 108, § 247) 
that Hipparchus added somewhat less 


_ ception. 


of Eratosthenes : a singularly vague 
statement, which we have no means of 
explaining, but there seems no doubt 
that it is founded on some miscon- 
Strabo’s testimony is too 
explicit to be set aside, and he un- 
doubtedly wrote with the work of 
Hipparchus before him. 
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one of the 360 parts, or degrees, into which he divided this 
great circle, as comprising 700 stadia.? He adopted moreover 
his notion of a principal parallel of latitude extending from 
the Strait of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, and passing 
through the island of Rhodes. But instead of placing the 
Sicilian Strait on the same parallel, he justly described the 
line in question as passing somewhat to the south of Syracuse : 
an important rectification, which however was unfortunately 
not received by succeeding geographers. In like manner he 
took the meridian passing through Alexandria as a kind of 
principal meridian, from which longitudes were calculated 
towards the east and west. This line he supposed, in common 
with Eratosthenes, to pass through Meroé, Alexandria, Rhodes, 
Alexandria Troas, and Byzantium, as well as the month of the 
Borysthenes. It was doubtless from its passing through so 
many known points that it was taken by Hipparchus as the 
basis of his calculation for the division of the known or habit- 
able world into climata or zones of latitude.” 

§ 5. This division was undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution of Hipparchus to scientific geography. Unfortunately 
it is known to us only through the abstract given by Strabo, 
who himself tells us that he was contented with a rough abridge- 


° Hipparchus was apparently the | dian, and determining the regions 
first to divide the circle into 360°. | through which they would pass. But 
Eratosthenes, as we have seen, did not | these lines were drawn at irregular 
carry the division further than into | intervals. Hipparchus introduced the 
sixty parts. important modification of fixing these 

1 Strabo, ii. p. 184. The words rà | intervals with reference to astronomical 
Zuparovolwy  voTibtepa Terpaxocios | phenomena, especially to the length of 
oradiors are indeed somewhat vague, | the solstitial day. The manner in 
but they probably mean to refer to the | which his statements are reported by 
city, rather than the territory. Both | Strabo would at first seem to leave it 
Groskurd and the Latin translator | doubtful whether he applied the term 
render them as if the reading were | of climata to the circles themselves, or 
Suparovowy. to the spaces bounded by them; but as 

* Hipparchus appears to have been | the latter use of the word was that 
the first who applied the term «Aizata | generally adopted in subsequent times, 
in this sense, which was subsequently | it is probable that it originated with 
adopted by Ptolemy and later geo- | Hipparchus. Strabo however certainly 
graphers. Eratosthenes had, as we | describes the: parallels or circles that 
have seen, anticipated him in drawing | formed the limits of cach clima, not 
parallels of latitude through a certain | the spaces comprised between them. 
number of points upon his chief meri- 
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ment, as sufficient for the purposes of the geographer.” It 
appears indeed that Hipparchus had calculated the celestial 
appearances and the changes they underwent for every degree 
of latitude,* proceeding north along the meridian of Alexandria 
from the equator to the pole. This was of course theoretically 
possible for an astronomer, even in his day, but he certainly 
possessed no materials for connecting these results with geo- 
graphy, even in regard to the portions of the earth then known, 
and it is not probable that he attempted to do so. But he 
regarded the whole habitable world as divided by eleven 
parallels of latitude (that is, lines parallel with the equator) 
for each of which he indicated the length of the longest day— 
the simplest and most obvious mode of determining the latitude, 
though of course giving but a rough approximation—together 
with certain other celestial appearances such as were easily 
observed.” Headded at the same time the names of the regions 
and places, which, according to his calculation, lay under 
these parallels, and the distances from the one to the other. 
We must here briefly enumerate them as recorded to us by 
Strabo,® though there is unfortunately great reason to suppose 
that they are very imperfectly reported by that geographer. 

§ 6. The first parallel passed through the Cinnamon Region, 
and this was regarded by Hipparchus, as it had been by 
Eratosthenes, as the southern limit of the habitable world. It 
was placed by him 8800 stadia from the equator,’ and was 


3 Strabo, ii. 5, p. 182. 

4 It may be as well to mention, in 
order to avoid misconception, that 
though I here and elsewhere use the | condition; to the north of Byzantium 
terms “latitude” and “longitude” in | Cassiopeia fell wholly within the 
the sense familiar to all modern readers, | arctic circle, &c. These notices are 
they were not employed in this tech- | very imperfectly given by Strabo, and 
nical sense either by Hipparchus, or | have been omitted in the summary 
by any subsequent geographer until | given in the text. 
the time of Ptolemy. At least Plolemy € Lib. ii. e. 5, §§ 35-43. 


stantly within the arctic circle; that 
is, never set; at Syene the greater 
part of the Great Bear was in the same 


| 


is the first extant writer in whom they 7 This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
are found. They were certainly un- | (ii. 5, p. 132), who himself adopts this 
known to Strabo. measurement. Eratosthenes, as we 


5 Thus, for example, the inhabitants | have seen, made the interval only 8300 
of the Region of Cinnamon were the | stadia (Chapter XVI. p. 639, and Note 
first for whom the Little Bear was con- | C), but he reckoned the parallel through 
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situated, according to his computation, midway between the 
equator and the tropic. Towards the west it passed through 
the southernmost portions of Libya, and towards the east 
through the southern extremity of Taprobane, or even a little 
to the south of it.’ 

The next parallel lay through Meroé—a point which 
assumed a special importance in the eyes of all the Alex- 
andrian geographers—and Ptolemais Epitheras on the coast 
of the Troglodytes. It was distant 3000 stadia from the 
preceding. Along this line the longest solstitial day was of 
thirteen hours. The same line prolonged to the east passed 
through the southern extremity of India. 

The third line was drawn through Syene, and was considered 
as coinciding with the summer or northern tropic. It passed 
about 5000 stadia to the south of Cyrene; and towards the 
east traversed the land of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of 
Gedrosia, and was continued through India. For all places 
along this line the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, and 
the longest day was of thirteen hours and a half. It was 
distant 5000 stadia from the parallel of Meroé. 

The fourth parallel was drawn (apparently for convenience’ 
sake) through Alexandria and Cyrene, at a distance of 5000 
stadia from the preceding, though the line which had a sol- 
stitial day of fourteen hours lay about 400 stadia farther south.® 
Alexandria and.Cyrene were thus assumed to be on the same 
parallel, though they really differ by a degree and a half of 
latitude, while the same circle was supposed to pass only 900 
stadia to the south of Carthage—which really lies more than 


the Land of Cinnamon as 3400 stadia | ii. § 70). But the authority of Mela is 


to the south of Meroé, while Hippar- 
chus made the difference ouly 3000 
stadia. 

s Strabo, ii. 5, § 35, pp. 132, 183. 
This expression certainly seems to be 
at variance with the statement of Pom- 
ponius Mela that Hipparchus doubted 
whether Taprobane was an island of 
vast size, or the beginning of a new 
world (prima pars orbis alterius, Mela, 


worth very little, and the silence of 
Strabo on so bold an hypothesis seems 
conclusive against it. Hipparchus in 
this instance doubtless followed Era- 
tosthenes, who had already (as we have 
seen) assumed it as one of the cardinal 
points in his map of the world that 
this first parallel of latitude passed 
throngh Taprobane. 
? Strabo, ii. 5, § 38, p. 133. 
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five degrees and a half to the north of Alexandria—and was 
thence produced through the middle of Maurusia (Mauretania) 
to the Western Ocean. Such grave errors with regard to the 
position of places which might be naturally supposed to be 
well known, show how far Hipparchus was from being able to 
attain in practice that accuracy on which he laid so much stress 
in theory. The same line produced to the east passed through 
Lower Egypt, a part of Syria,’ Babylonia, Susiana, Persia, 
Carmania, and the interior of Gedrosia to India. 

He next mentioned, as it were in passing, that for Ptolemais 
in Pheenicia, Sidon and Tyre? the longest day was fourteen 
hours and a quarter. This circle was about 1600 stadia north 
of Alexandria, and 700 north of Carthage. 

§ 7. The next parallel, which corresponded to a solstitial 
day of fourteen hours and a half, and was distant 3640 stadia 
from Alexandria,‘ passed through the middle of the island of 
Rhodes, and just to the south of Xanthus in Lycia, as well as 
through the southern extremity of the Peloponnese, and 400 
stadia to the south of Syracuse. This was the same parallel 
which, according to Eratosthenes, if prolonged eastward, passed 
through Caria, Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates 
and the foot of the Indian Caucasus. 

Hipparchus does not appear to have noticed in treating of 
these climata the position of Athens, but we learn from other 


1 Our editions of Strabo (ii. 5, § 88) | ciently shows how little Hipparchus 
have KotAns Supias kal ths &yw Svpias; | himself was pretending to scientific 
but these words are certainly corrupt. | accuracy. For he could not have been 
See Groskurd’s and Kramer’s notes. | ignorant that Ptolemais, Tyre and 
It is however impossible to restore the | Sidon followed one another at con- 
true reading. siderable intervals from south to north, 

? There is little doubt that we should | the last being in fact more than forty 
here read BaBvAwvias for BaBvAavos, as | minutes (400 stadia) to the north of 
we know that Hipparchus himself | the first. 
placed Babylon at 2500 stadia farther 4 This statement again differs from 
north than Pelusium, which was on | Eratosthenes, who had calculated the 
the same parallel with Alexandria | difference in latitude between Alex- 
(Strabo, ii. p. $8). Hence it could | andria and Rhodes at 3750 stadia (see 
only be the southernmost portions of | Chapter XVI. p. 639); but this in all 
the province that could be in the same | probability referred to the city of 
latitude with Alexandria (see Gros- | Rhodes, while Hipparchus especially 
kurd’s note on Strabo, ii. p. 184). specifics that the line passed through 

* The mention of these places suffi- | the middle of the island. 
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passages that he placed that city 37 degrees north of the 
equator; just about a degree farther south than its true 
position. So little did he possess trustworthy observations 
even for the best known localities. 

His next parallel was drawn through Alexandria Troas (near 
the entrance of the Hellespont), Amphipolis on the Thracian 
coast, Apollonia in Epirus, and across Italy, passing to the 
south of Rome and north of Naples. The longest day was of 
fifteen hours. As this line derives special interest from its 
connecting Greece with Italy, it is worth while to point out 
that while Alexandria Troas is situated about 15 G. miles 
south of the parallel of 40°, Amphipolis and Apollonia lay more 
than 40 miles north of the same parallel, which again instead 
of passing between Rome and Naples, runs about 50 miles 
south of the latter city. Thus his positions as compared with 
one another deviated from the truth by more than a degree.® 
He placed this parallel about 7000 stadia from that of Alex- 
andria, or 28,800 from the equator.’ 

The next parallel was that through Byzantium and Nicæa— 
the latter place being obviously mentioned in consequence of 
its being the birthplace of Hipparchus himself. He had more- 
over himself made an observation of the gnomon at Byzantium, 
from whence he concluded the latitude of that place to be the 
same with that of Massilia, as determined by Pytheas: an 
unaccountable error, which had the effect of distorting his 
map of all the surrounding regions. Yet this erroneous con- 
elusion was unfortunately followed by all succeeding geo- 
graphers to the time of Strabo.* 


5 This is repeatedly stated in his 
commentary on the Phenomena of 
Aratus. 

€ The actual line on which the sol- 
stitial day is fifteen hours corresponds 
to 41° 21’. All the points indicated 
were therefore materially too far to the 
south. 

7 This corresponds very nearly with 
the truth; as 28,800 stadia, at 700 
stadia to the degree, would give 41° 


10’. As might be expected, Hipparchus 
was correct in his astronomy; it was 
his geography that was deficient. 

8 So unaccountable indeed does this 
error appear to M. Gossellin that ho 
endeavours to prove that it was due to 
Pytheas, and that Hipparchus only 
adopted his observations in both cases. 
But the testimony of Strabo is precise 
that Hipparchus “found the same re- 
lation of the gnomon to its shadow at 
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The parallel of Byzantium was placed by Hipparchus at a 
distance of 1500 stadia from that of Alexandria Troas: the 
longest day was of fifteen hours and a quarter. It was not till 
one had sailed 1400 stadia farther north that a point was 
reached where the longest day was fifteen hours and a half. 
This line, which was apparently an arbitrary one, not marked 
by any place of sufficient importance to be noticed, was re- 
garded by Hipparchus as just midway between the equator 
and the pole. It therefore corresponded according to his 
calculation with 45° of north latitude? This coincides very 
nearly with the sum of his measures in stadia, which give 
31,700 stadia from the equator, while 45° would give 31,500, 
if we reckon, as Hipparchus undoubtedly did throughout this 
calculation, 700 stades to a degree.’ 

§ 8. The next parallel, which was distant 3800 stadia from 
Byzantium, passed through the regions at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, and the southern portion of the Palus Meotis. 
Here the solstitial day was sixteen hours in length, but during 


Byzantium that Pytheas had done at 
Massilia” (Strab. i. p. 63 (òv yàp Ad- 
yov eïpnke [Tivðéas] tov èv Massariq 
yvápovos mpòs Thy oKidy, Toy avToy kal 
“Immapxos Kata Tov dudvupoy kapòv 
cbpety èv T@ BuCaytiw prow), ii. p. 115), 
‘and the very unusual exactness with 
which that proportion is stated (that it 
was in the ratio of 120 to 42 minus 
one-fifth) points clearly to personal 
observation. 

The proximity of Byzantium to 
Nicza, the birthplace of Hipparchus, 
also explains why he should have taken 
special pains to make observations at 
the former city. 

® The parallel which really gives a 
day of precisely 153 hours is 45° 39’, 
again showing the near approach to 
accuracy of these calculations of Hip- 
parchus. It was in the application of 
these mathematical inferences to prac- 
tical geography that he failed, from 
the want of correct observations. 

1 There is, however, a difficulty with 
regard to the numbers of Hipparchus, 
which we have no meaus of explaining ; 


as it is evident that the sum of the 
several distances he has given ought 
to correspond exactly with the measure- 
ment of half the distance from the 
equator to the pole. Gossellin has 
introduced various arbitrary changes in 
the numbers given by Strabo, but some 
of these, as shown by Ukert, are not 
only unnecessary, but erroneous, and 
such a mode of solving a difficulty is 
at best very hazardous. It is clear 
that there is an error somewhere, but 
where, we are unable to decide. 

We are distinctly told by Strabo, 
with reference to this very part of his 
work, that Hipparchus reckoned 700 
stadia to a degree (ii.*p. 132). But we 
must not suppose that he was therefore 
employing a different stadium from 
that in common use. His error, in 
common with Eratosthenes (whom he 
followed), was that of over-estimating 
the quadrant of a great circle, which 
he reckoned at 63,000 stadia instead 
of 54,000, its true value in round 
numbers. 
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the middle of the summer the twilight lasted almost all 
through the night, the sun being only a short distance below 
the horizon.? According to the calculation of Hipparchus this 
latitude coincided with that of the northern parts of Gaul; ? 
which he thus placed nearly 53° to the north of Massilia, or 
just about the latitude of Paris. 

His next parallel was drawn 6300 stadia to the north of 
Byzantium, and passed to the north of the Palus Mæotis, while 
to the west it lay still through the northernmost parts of Gaul. 
Here the solstitial day was of seventeen hours’ duration, and 
the phenomena of the twilight nights were still more remark- 
able. At the winter solstice in the same latitudes the sun did 
not rise more than 6 cubits, or 12°, above the horizon. 

Beyond this again he pointed out that at a distance of 9100 
stadia from the parallel of Massilia, the sun would rise only 
4 cubits, and the longest day be of eighteen hours: and beyond 
that again would come a circle where the longest day was of 
nineteen hours, and the sun in winter would rise only 3 cubits. 
Both these circles he appears to have considered as passing 
through different parts of Britain: but this part of his system 
is very imperfectly known to us, Strabo, by whom alone it is 
reported, having considered it as of little importance to geo- 
graphy, as these extreme northern regions were (in his opinion) 
unknown, and uninhabitable from cold.* 

It appears certain, however, that Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, adopted the leading statements of Pytheas, 
and admitted the existence of an island named Thule, where 
the solstitial day was twenty-four hours long.’ As an astro- 


2 Strabo, ii. p. 135. Of course this 
statement, though partly true of the 
supposed parallel of latitude, is wholly 


* Strabo, ii. p. 185. He here stops 
with the cirele of 6300 stadia north of 
Byzantium, but in another passage (ii. 


false as applied to the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, which are really in 
just about the same latitude as Geneva. 
As applied even to the latitude of Paris, 
which is situated in lat. 48° 50', very 
nearly on the line of sixteen hours’ 
day, it is considerably exaggerated. 
3 ii. 1, pp. 72, 75. 


p. 75) he cites some further observations 
of Hipparchus, from which the account 
given in the text is derived. 

5 This is indeed not distinctly stated 
by Strabo; but as that author through- 
out censures Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, for attaching cre- 
deuce to the fables of Pytheas, aud for 
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nomer Hipparchus would know, that in proceeding north, this 
phenomenon would really occur on the Arctic Circle, and hence 
probably he more readily admitted the statement that it had 
been actually observed. 

§ 9. It must be admitted that, notwithstanding many grave 
errors, Hipparchus had really made considerable progress 
towards laying down a correct map of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and had introduced some important 
corrections into that of Eratosthenes. But the case was alto- 
gether otherwise with regard to Asia. Here we have seen that 
the principal parallel of latitude, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be continued from the Gulf of Issus through Thapsacus, the 
Caspian Gates, and the foot of the Indian Caucasus to the 
Indian Ocean, was really a very fair approximation to the 
truth, as far at least as the Indian frontier. This parallel 
coincided generally with the southern foot of the great range 
that under the names of Taurus, Paropamisus, and Imaus, was 
considered by Eratosthenes as traversing Asia from west to 
east. Hipparchus, however, rejected this view—on what 
grounds we do not know—and carried up almost all the points 
on this line to latitudes far exceeding the truth, placing even 
Thapsacus not less than 4800 stadia to the north of Babylon, 
or more than three degrees and a half beyond its true latitude, 
and the Caspian Gates nearly on the same parallel.’ But 
from this point he conceived the great central chain of Taurus 
—the existence of which, as a kind of backbone of Asia, he 
did not dispute—to have a direction to the north-east, so as to 
remove Hyrcania, Margiana, and Bactria successively farther 
and farther to the north. So far indeed did he carry this dis- 
placement, as to remove Bactria proper (the environs of Balkh) 
which is really in the same latitude with the southernmost 
part of the Morea, to a level with the northern portions of 
Britain.’ 
following him in the high latitudes, | otherwise Strabo could hardly have 
which he assigned to the northern | failed to mention the confirmation of 
parts of Britain, there can be little | his own doubts by so high an authority. 


doubt that he accepted his statement € Strabo, ii. pp. 78, 81. 
with regard to Thule. Had it been 7 Id. pp. 71-75. According to Strabo’s 
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So far as we can discern from the account given by Strabo 
(which is by no means clear) this astounding error arose prin- 
cipally from his having adopted the erroneous and greatly 
exaggerated estimates of the dimensions of India, given by 
some earlier writers, especially Daimachus. As Hipparchus 
had correctly fixed the extent of India towards the south, in 
accordance with the views of Eratosthenes, he was unable to 
gain space for the enormous length which he assigned to it 
(from north to south) without removing the mountain barrier 
of the Hindoo Koosh (which all admitted to be its northern 
boundary) much farther to the north than its true position. 
Hence the countries to the north of this, Bactria, Sogdiana, &c., 
were in like manner transported into the far regions of Northern 
Asia, a supposition which, as Strabo observes, is sufficiently 
negatived by the fact of the great fertility and productiveness 
of those provinces.’ 

Another error into which Hipparchus fell was probably con- 
nected with the preceding. He maintained that the river 
Indus had its course towards the south-east, instead of flowing 
from north to south, as had been the received view of all 
geographers from the time of Alexander. Of his views with 


own geography, which brought down 
Britain far below its true latitude, 
the parallel of Bactria (as assumed by 
Hipparchus) would pass altogether to 
the north of that island, and even of 
Terne (Ireland), which he supposed to 
lie considerably farther north. 

8 The comparatively correct position 
assigned to the south of India and 
Taprobane by Eratosthenes and Hip- 
parchus was doubtless based upon the 
report that those regions lay within 
the tropic ; an observation erroneously 
applied by others to the parts of India 
visited by Nearchus and Onesicritus, 
but which was of course perfectly true 
with regard to the more southern por- 
tions of the peninsula. 

® Strabo, ii. pp. 73, 75. Strabo 
indeed greatly exaggerates the degree 
of cold that must belong to the parallel 
in question, which, as he observes, 
would fall far to the north of Ireland, 


which is itself barely inhabitable (! ), 
but the luxuriant growth of vines in 
Hyrcania and Bactria, on which he 
lays especial stress, is undoubtedly a 
sure criterion of a more southerly 
climate. The great fertility of the 
envirous of Balkh and Merv (Bactria 
and Margiana) is attested by allmodern 
travellers. 

Throughout this discussion it may 
be observed that Strabo argues solely 
from the probabilities of the case, such 
as climate and natural productions. 
It is evident that he had no astro- 
nomical observations to appeal to, 
which, however rude and imperfect, 
would have been decisive of the ques- 
tion. 

1 Strabo, ii. p. 87. In this instance, 
as in several others, Hipparchus, out 
of opposition to Eratosthenes, returned 
to ihe views embodied in what Strabo 


| calls “the old maps” (kaðdrep èv rots 
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regard to the river Ganges we have no distinct statement, but 
he doubtless ‘considered it as falling into the Eastern Ocean, 
and apparently as having a course about parallel with that of 
the Indus. 

§ 10. This fundamental misconception as to the direction-of 
the great mountain chain, led him also to bring up the coasts 
of Carmania and Persia, and the Persian Gulf, far above their 
true position in latitude, and thus distorted his whole map of 
Asia. But besides this great error, his minor criticisms of 
Eratosthenes, with regard to the distances and relative positions 
of many points on his map, specimens of which have been 
preserved to us by Strabo, certainly seem to warrant the obser- 
vation of that author, that they were dictated by a captious 
disposition to demand an amount of accuracy that belonged 
rather to the geometer than to the geographer.” Hipparchus 
indeed was justified in demanding the most perfect accuracy 
of which the subject would admit, and his theoretical concep- 
tion of what geography ought to be was in advance of all his 
predecessors: but he overlooked the imperfect nature of the 
means at his command, which gave him in reality very little 
power of rectifying their conclusions. 

In several instances indeed he criticized the arguments of 
Eratosthenes, and rejected his conclusions in order to return 
to the views of earlier writers, where these (as Strabo points 
out) were much more erroneous, and those of Eratosthenes 
substantially correct.” To take a single instance: in regard 
to the regions bordering on the Euphrates, which might be 
supposed to have been better known to the Greeks in the days 
of the Seleucidan monarchy, Eratosthenes placed Babylon 
more than 2000 stadia to the east of Thapsacus, while Hip- 
parchus assumed that it was not more than 1000.* The real 


dpxatos mivak: Katayéyparta): those | position of India. This had been in 
namely before the time of Eratosthenes. | great measure corrected by Eratos- 
(See also ii. 1, p. 90.) thenes, while Hipparchus returned to 
2 Strabo, ii. pp. 79, 87, &e. the old view, and carried it to an exag- 
3 This was the case especially with | gerated extent (Strabo, ii. 1, §§ 2-4). 
the strange error with regard to the 1 Strabo, ii. p. 90. 
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interval is more than 53° of longitude or, about 240 G. miles, 
(2400 stadia), so that the estimate of Eratosthenes was in 
reality considerably below the truth. Throughout the long 
discussion which Strabo has preserved to us, of the geography 
of these regions, and the points connecting them with Alex- 
andria, it would appear that Hipparchus was generally wrong, 
while the views of Eratosthenes were approximately correct. 
It is difficult, however, to pronounce judgement with con- 
fidence in such a controversy without being able to consult 
and compare the original authorities. 

One thing, however, is curious to observe: how both 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are aiming at something like 
geometrical correctness, and applying geometrical arguments 
where they had no accurate observations to go on, or even 
approximately correct measurements of distances. But with 
all this, it is impossible not to see that they had an idea, 
though dim and vague, of a kind of triangulation analogous 
to that by which a modern geographer would endeavour to 
connect distant points with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§ 11. With regard to longitudes it does not appear that 
Hipparchus was able to make any considerable advance on the 
results obtained by his predecessor. He was indeed, as we 
have already pointed out, the first to indicate the true method 
of determining longitudes by the comparative observation of 
eclipses,’ but no such observations were at his command, nor 
have we any account of his having attempted to institute 
them. The very imperfect means at the command of the 
ancients for the measurement of time would indeed have suf- 
ficed to prevent their being made with any approach to cor- 
rectness; but even such rough approximations as they could 
give would have been a valuable assistance. 

Hipparchus indeed wrote thronghout as an astronomer, 
rather than a geographer. Hence he does not seem to have 


5 Strabo, i. 1, § 12, p.7. Ptolem. Geogr. i. 4. See preceding chapter, p. 633. 
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obtained, or even sought to obtain, any additional information 
concerning the western regions of Europe, beyond what was 
known to his predecessors, though the course of events had in 
his day had the effect of opening out new sources of knowledge, 
of which he might readily have availed himself. In one 
instance we find him recurring to an error which had been 
generally received in earlier times, but had apparently beeu 
rejected by Eratosthenes, in making the Danube flow with 
one arm into the Adriatic, and with the other into the Euxine.’ 
This strange misconception continued indeed to be repeated 
by many Greek writers long after his time. 

§ 12. On one of the fundamental conceptions of geography 
Hipparchus departed from the view which was generally 
adopted in his time, as well as by most succeeding writers. 
He refused to admit that the habitable world was surrounded 
on all sides by sea, or that the Atlantic Ocean was continuous 
with the Indian Ocean, and that again with the sea to the 
north of Scythia. This scepticism appears to have been 
based, not, as in the case of Herodotus, upon the mere absence 
of proof, but upon certain observations of Seleucus (a Baby- 
lonian author otherwise unknown) with regard to the tides, 
which appeared to Hipparchus to be incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a continuous circumfluent ocean. 

In regard to the question, so much discussed among the 
Alexandrian writers, of the Homeric geography, Hipparchus 
altogether rejected the views of Eratosthenes, and adopted 
the popular explanation, according to which the localities 
visited by Ulysses were identified with well-known places on 
the shores of the Mediterranean.’ 


€ This is not indeed clearly stated by | earlier geographers, which he revived 
Strabo, but may probably be inferred | in opposition to Eratosthenes. 
from his expression that Hipparchus 7 i. 3, § 15, p. 57. 
shared this erroneous opinion “ with 8 Strabo, i. 1, § 9. 
some of his predecessors.” It was ap- °” Ibid. i. 1, § 2, p. 2. 
parently one of the notions of the 
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Section 2.— Polybius. 


§ 1. Just about contemporary with Hipparchus was an author 
of a very different character—the historian Potysius. Of his 
merits as a political or historical writer it does not belong to 
our present subject to speak, but the publication of his great 
historical work may be considered also as marking an important 
epoch in the progress of geographical knowledge. Polybius 
was the first to avail himself of the new sources of information 
that had been opened out to him by the wars and conquests 
of the Romans in Western Europe, and which had placed the 
knowledge of those countries on an entirely new footing. As 
he himself remarks, while Alexander had opened the way to a 
more complete knowledge of the Hast, it was the conquests of 
the Romans that had first led to a similar acquaintance with 
the West, and had afforded the means of access to regions 
hitherto almost unknown to the Greeks." 

These new sources of information had been hardly beginning 
to be available in the days of Eratosthenes, and although the 
rapid extension of the Roman power during the half century 
that followed his death (8.c. 196-146), and the repeated wars 
that brought it into collision with the Greek monarchies both 
in Europe and Asia, would seem likely to have awakened the 
interest of the Greeks in general in all that their formidable 
neighbour was doing elsewhere, there is no trace of their 
having taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them. We have seen how imperfect was the knowledge pos- 
sessed by Eratosthenes of the western countries of Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, and the regions north of the Adriatic: and 
although his successors could hardly fail to have acquired an 
increased acquaintance with these regions, it does not appear 
that this had been yet embodied in any methodical form, so as 
to render it available to the literary public in general. 

§ 2. Polybius himself had indeed enjoyed peculiar advantages 


1 Polyb, iii. 59. 
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in this respect from the circumstances of his life and political 
career. Born at Megalopolis in Arcadia about B.c. 204, he 
was the son of Lycortas, one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Achæan League, and was early initiated in political and 
military affairs. After the Second Macedonian War and the 
defeat of Perseus (B.c. 167) he was one of the Achæans selected 
as men of rank and influence to be sent as hostages to Rome, 
where he remained seventeen years; and during this period 
he had not only the opportunity of studying the political 
institutions and history of Rome, which were still very im- 
perfectly known to the Greeks in general, but he contracted 
close personal friendships with many of the leading Roman 
statesmen ; among others with the younger Scipio Africanus, 
whom at a later period he accompanied during the Third 
Punic War. Polybius was himself present at the destruction 
of Carthage in B.c. 146, and was employed by Scipio in the 
command of a Roman squadron to explore the coasts of Africa. 
It is probable also that he accompanied Scipio during the war 
against Numantia (B.C. 134): at all events it is certain that he 
not only visited Spain and Gaul, as well as Africa, but under- 
took, according to his own account, long and dangerous 
journeys through those countries, extending even to the shores 
of the Atlantic, with the express view of making himself 
acquainted with their geographical position, as well as their 
natural characters and productions.” At what period of his 
life Polybius undertook these cxtensive travels we are not 
distinctly told: but it is difficult to place them before the fall 
of Carthage, as, during the whole period of his compulsory 
residence at Rome, he was in a certain sense a prisoner, and 
after he was set at liberty, he returned in the first instance to 
Greece, where he took an active part in public affairs, until 
summoned by Scipio to attend him to the war. His historical 
work was certainly not completed till after the same period ; 
and ended with the destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146. Polybius 


2 Polyb. iii. 59. 
VOL. II. C 
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himself survived that event by more than twenty years, having 
lived to the advanced age of 82; his death may probably, be 
placed about B.c. 122.° 

No historian of antiquity was more fully alive to the im- 
portance of geography, as an aid to history, than Polybius. 
This is not only apparent from the geographical remarks inter- 
spersed through his whole work, but, like his predecessor 
Ephorus, he had set apart one whole book for a systematic 
treatise on geography, in which he had fully developed his 
views upon that subject. Unfortunately this book—the thirty- 
fourth of his voluminous work—is one of those lost to us: the 
fragments preserved to us by Strabo and others being very 
inconsiderable. From these fragments, however, combined 
with the remarks introduced in earlier parts of his history, we 
are enabled to gather the following leading outline of his 
geographical views. 

§ 3. He considered, in accordance with the views generally 
received in his time, that Europe was bounded by the Tanais 
on the east: and Asia was separated from Africa by the Nile: 
the strait at the Pillars of Hercules of course forming the 
boundary between Europe and Africa.* The whole of the north 
coast of Africa from the Columns to the Altars of the Phileeni, 
on the shore of the Great Syrtis, was subject to the Cartha- 
ginians, who had also extended their rule (previous to the 
Second Punic War) over the whole coast of Spain from the 
Columns to the headland where the range of the Pyrenees 
descended to the Mediterranean.6 With the Pyrenees them- 
selves he was well acquainted, and rightly conceived them as 
extending from sea to sea, and separating the Kelts or Gauls 
from the Spaniards. Both these nations he knew to extend 


3 For the chronology of the life of | first time; but it is mentioned inei- 
Polybius, see Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, | dentally as the well-known limit of the 
vol. iii. p. 526; and the excellent | Carthaginian dominions to the east 
article on his life in Dr. Smith’s Dict. | (ii. 39, x. 40). The legend eonneeted 
of Biogr. vol. iii. pp. 443-448. with it is first related by Sallust 
1 Polyb. iü. 39. (B. Jug. 79). 
5 The name is here formd for the | © Id. iii. 39. 
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across to the outer sea, or Atlantic Ocean, but of the regions 
bordering on that Ocean (with the exception of part of Spain)’ 
he seems to have had very imperfect information. As we have 
already seen he rejected altogether the authority of Pytheas 
and his statements concerning the western coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as his account of Thule and the 
remoter lands towards the north. At the same time he had 
very little to substitute in their place, and though he had 
evidently some information concerning the British Islands, and 
the lands from whence tin was brought,® as well as concerning 
the northern regions of Europe, it was evidently of a very 
vague and general character. Indeed he himself tells us that 
Scipio was unable to obtain any trustworthy information con- 
cerning Britain from the merchants of Massilia or Narbo, or even 
from those who came from Corbilo, an important emporium 
of trade, situated apparently at the mouth of the Loire? Un- 
fortunately the part of his work in which he treated specifically 
of these countries is lost to us: and the same thing is the case 
with regard to the few notions he professed to have picked up 
concerning the northern regions of Europe, extending from 
Gaul to the Tanaïs.!? We may, however, infer from the total 
silence of Strabo, that they contained little, if anything, of 
importance. Polybius was indeed fully conscious of his 
ignorance of these regions, and was content (like Herodotus) 
to leave it in uncertainty whether there was continuous sea 
to the north of Europe or not.? 


7 He was certainly acquainted with 


and outlying Terne or Hibernia, with 
the mouth of the Tagus, and seems to 


which it is uncertain whether Polybius 


have obtained particular information 
concerning the western shores of Lusi- 
tania. See a passage cited from his 
34th book by Athenzus, vii. p. 302 c. 

8 Id. iii. 57. This passage is im- 
portant as being the first where men- 
tion is found of the production of tin, 
in connection with Britain. It is also 
remarkable for the use of “ the British 
Islands” in the plural, but this ex- 
pression apparently relates to Britain 
and the adjoining Tin Islands (Cassi- 
terides), rather than to the more distant | 


was acquainted. 

° xxxiv. 10. The name of Corbilo is 
not mentioned by any later writer, and 
its site cannot therefore be fixed. 
Strabo, who cites it from Polybius, says 
only that it was an emporium on the 
river Liger, but from the connection in 
which he mentions it, we may probably 
infer that it was at the mouth of that 
river 

1 Polyb. iii. 37. 

? Ibid. iti. 38. 
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§ 4. His knowledge of Spain, which he had himself visited, 
and which had been to a great extent opened up by the wars 
of the Romans in that country, undoubtedly far exceeded that 
which any other Greek had ever possessed., His geographical 
account of the peninsula is indeed unfortunately lost, but the 
number of names of towns, as well as of the native tribes, which 
he incidentally mentions, sufficiently attests the extent of his 
knowledge. If, indeed, this part of his work was not written 
till after he had accompanied his friend Scipio to the Numan- 
tine war, he must have had ample opportunities of informing 
himself concerning the political, as well as the physical, 
geography of Spain. He was well acquainted with the great 
rivers: the Betis, the Anas, and the Tagus, and even attempted 
an estimate of the length of the last; which he considered to 
have a course of 8000 stadia from its sources to the Ocean. 
He gave an account also of the great fertility of Lusitania, 
which has every appearance of being derived from personal 
observation ; as well as of the silver mines near New Carthage, 
which were still extensively worked in his time, giving em- 
ployment, it was said, to not less than 40,000 persons.* Their 
produce was estimated at 25,000 drachme a day, which was 
probably an exaggeration. 

Of Gaul he apparently knew much less: though the Romans 
had now established permanent footing in its south-eastern 
portions and the commercial relations of Massilia with different 
parts of the country had doubtless opened out new sources of 
information concerning the interior, and even the external 
coasts, which were before inaccessible. But the more accurate 
and complete knowledge of Gaul, which had been acquired 
in the time of Strabo, led him to attach less value to the 
statements of Polybius, and consequently we rarely find his 
authority cited, and are left much in the dark as to the actual 
extent of his knowledge. From a passage of his work still 
extant, however, it would appear that he knew the names at 


3 xxxiv. 7, ap. Strab p. 106 1 Polyb. ap. Strab. p. 147. 5 iii. 38, 
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least of the principal nations adjoining the Western Ocean, 
which he promises to give in detail elsewhere. It seems 
certain also that he was acquainted with the outlet of the 
Loire (Liger) into the Atlantic Ocean, and even with the 
existence of the Morini, as a people divided only by a narrow 
strait from the island of Britain.’ He appears to have con- 
sidered this as the most northern part of the continent of 
Europe. This circumstance would alone show how complete 
was his ignorance of the adjoining regions. The most remote 
people of the interior of whom we find mention are the Arverni:" 
but there is little doubt that his knowledge in this direction 
was really more extensive. 

§ 5. In no respect was Polybius more in advance of all his 
predecessors than in his knowledge of the Alps. The import- 
ance of this great chain of mountains as one of the main 
geographical features of Europe could not fail indeed to force 
itself upon the attention of all observers as soon as the Romans 
had extended their conquests to the foot of the great barrier, 
which encircled Italy on the north, and appeared to cut off all 
communication with the nations beyond. But already before 
the birth of Polybius, Hannibal had shown that it was possible 
to conduct an army across this formidable mountain barrier : 
and the experiment was subsequently repeated by Hasdrubal 
with comparatively little difficulty. The Romans indeed do 
not appear to have followed their example until a much later 
period, so far as the passage of armies was concerned, as their 
troops could be transported with much greater facility by sea 
to Massilia and the mouths of the Rhone. But there can be 
no doubt that the passes across them were already well known 
and frequented by the neighbouring tribes, and Polybius him- 


7 Their name is found in the account 


€ See Pliny, H. N. iv. 23, § 122. 
of the march of Hasdrubal through 


f 
At the same time it must be admitted | 
that Pliny’s expression (unde per Lug- | Gaul, to join his brother Hannibal in 
dunum ad portum Morinorum Britan- | Italy, as given by Livy (Liv. xxvii. 39); 
nicum, qua videtur mensuram agere | and though this part of the work of 
Polybius) is ambiguous, and Pliny may | Polybius is lost, we may safely assume 
have himself supplied the name. | that it was derived from him by Livy. 
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self had acquired accurate information concerning them. He 
states indeed expressly that he had himself followed in detail 
the route of Hannibal over the mountains :° his description of 
the localities is lively and picturesque, and as he had himself 
no doubt of the route taken by the great Carthaginian general, 
we may feel confident that he would have set the question at 
rest for all subsequent inquirers had he not unfortunately 
adopted the plan of omitting almost all proper names, whether 
of tribes or places, as barbarous in sound and utterly unknown 
to his Greek readers. To us on the contrary they could 
hardly have failed to convey most valuable information.’ 

In the time of Polybius it would appear that only four 
passes across the main chain of the Alps were generally known 
and used : the first, through the Ligurians, following the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea; next that through the Taurini, which 
was supposed to be the one followed by Hannibal; thirdly, 
that through the Salassians (an expression applicable to either 
the Great or the Little St. Bernard); fourthly, that through 
the Rhetians—the modern Tyrol—which from its great com- 
parative facility must have been frequented in all ages. Un- 
fortunately the statements of Polybius on this subject are 
preserved to us only at second-hand by Strabo, and we have 
thus no means of estimating the amount of information which 
he really possessed concerning the passes thus enumerated. 

§ 6. But there can be no doubt that his knowledge of the 
Alpine nations that bordered Italy on the north, and extended 
from thence to the Danube must have been very imperfect. 
It was not till the reign of Augustus that the Roman arms 
were carried into these wild regions: and there was probably 
but little commercial intercourse with the tribes north of the 
Alps until those inhabiting the mountains had been brought 
under the dominion of Rome. But the foundation of the 
Roman colony of Aquileia, as early as B.C. 181, doubtless led 
to more extensive commercial relations with the neighbouring 


s iii. 48. ? Note A, p. 37. ! Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209. See Note A. 
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tribes in this quarter: and the discovery soon after of gold 
mines of extraordinary richness in the land of the Taurisci, a 
Norican tribe,” must have tended greatly to increase the com- 
munication with Italy. Such was the effect produced by the 
sudden influx of gold from this source, that we are assured the 
price fell directly throughout Italy by one-third.? - 
Notwithstanding the valuable information acquired by 
Polybius concerning the Alps, and its great superiority to that 
of his predecessors, we must not suppose that he had anything 
like a clear geographical acquaintance with the course and 
configuration of, that great chain. He was indeed familiar—as 
any one who had visited the north of Italy must needs be— 
with its great extent, which he estimated at 2200 stadia, 
measured along the plains at the foot of the mountains (a 
statement very much beneath the truth), and he rightly judged 
them to be of much greater elevation than any of the moun- 
tains in Greece or the neighbouring countries. But his mode 
of estimating their height was singularly rude and imperfect : 
for (he said) it was possible for any active man to ascend the 
most lofty of: the Greek mountains—Taygetus, Parnassus, 
Olympus, &c.—within a single day, or thereabouts, while it 
would take any one more than five days to ascend the Alps.’ 
Whether this refers to the journey across the passes, or was 
founded upon some vague stories he had heard from the moun- 


2 


êv tots Tavploxos tots Nwpikols. 
This is the first mention of the name of 
the Noricans, afterwards so familiar to 
the Roman writers. Pliny (iii. 20, 
§ 123) appears to regard the Tauriscans 
and Noricans as synonymous terms ; 
while Strabo calls the Tauriscans a 
Norican tribe (iv. 6, § 9), and this 
appears to have been the general view, 
but their position is not fixed by any 
ancient writer. 

3 Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 208. 
From his description it is evident that 
this gold was derived from “ diggings,” 
very much in the same manner as that 
now found in Australia. It often 
occurred in lumps or “nuggets” of the 
size of beans or peas. The works were 


doubtless soon exhausted, and seem to 
have ceased to exist long before the 
time of Strabo, who refers to them 
quite as a thing of the past. 

4 xxxiv. 10. It is curious to compare 
this with the statement of Strabo that 
the mountains in the land of the Me- 
dulli, which he regarded as the highest 
in the’ whole range, were 100 stadia zn 
the direct ascent of the highest part: 
a very moderate estimate, as his words 
clearly imply that he is not speaking 
of their perpendicular height (Tò -yoov 
ophiaratov abtav twos cradlwy éxardy 
éxew paol thy dvdBaow, cavOévde rdw 
Tv éml Tovs Gpous THs *lraAlas kard- 


Bacw. Strabo, iv. 6, § 5). 
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taineers of the time actually required to climb the highest 
peaks, it is in any case a palpable exaggeration. At the same 
time his description of the Rhone (Rhodanus) as having its 
sources “in the most northerly parts of the Alps above the 
inmost recess of the Adriatic,” and flowing from thence towards 
the south-west,’ sufficiently indicates how vague, or rather how 
utterly erroneous, was his conception of the general configura- 
tion of the Alpine chain. 

§ 7. His knowledge of the geography of Italy was doubtless 
greatly superior to that of any of his predecessors: the more 
northern parts of that country, which had been previously very 
imperfectly known to the Greeks, having been opened out by 
the conquests of the Romans in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria and 
Venetia. His account of the great lakes of Northern Italy, and 
the rivers that flowed from them, though distorted in our ex- 
isting copies of Strabo, was evidently originally quite correct,° 
and shows an accurate knowledge of the countries in question. 
But his general description of the peninsula, and the nations 
that inhabited it, which undoubtedly found a place in his 
thirty-fourth book, has been unfortunately lost to us. The 
expression in one passage’ where he speaks of Italy as a kind 
of triangle, having the Alps for its base, and the promontory 
of Cocinthus for its vertex, would seem at first to indicate a 
very imperfect idea of its figure; but it is clear that this 
similitude is to be taken only in a very rough and general 
sense, and we learn from another passage cited by Strabo,’ 
that he was well acquainted with the peculiar configuration of 
the southernmost part of the peninsula, and its two long pro- 
jecting arms separated by the deep gulf of Tarentum. In like 
manner his description of Cisalpine Gaul, and the relations 
between the two great chains of the Alps and the Apennines 


5 iii. 37. Ticinus from the Lake Larius, is a mere 
€ Polyb. ap. Strab. iv, 6, § 12. It | fault of the copyists and cannot be 
is admitted by all recent editors, that | imputed either to Polybius or Strabo. 
the error in our existing copies, by Tai. 14. 
whieh the Addua is described as flow- 3 Ap. Strab. v. i. § 3. 
ing from the Lake Verbanus, and the 
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that bounded it, though falling far short of the requirements 
of modern geography, still presents a clear and intelligible 
picture, exceeding almost any similar passage to be found in 
earlier writers. In describing these regions he evidently does 
so in the belief that they were still imperfectly known to his 
contemporaries in general, and takes occasion in passing to 
censure the ignorance that Timæus especially had shown con- 
cerning them. That writer, as having been a native of Sicily, 
might naturally have been presumed to have possessed better 
means of information concerning Italy and the adjoining 
islands than most other Greeks, and probably enjoyed a repu- 
tation on that account; for which reason Polybius especially 
selected him for criticism, and showed up at considerable 
length the ignorance he had displayed with regard both to 
Italy and the adjoining islands of Sardinia and Corsica.’ 

§ 8. Another quarter in which the wars of the Romans had 
first led the way to a more accurate geographical knowledge 
was in regard to the countries bordering on the Adriatic. 
Nowhere does the ignorance that prevailed down to a late 
period among the Greeks appear more inexplicable than in 
regard to this inland sea. From a very early period the Greek 
colonies of Apollonia and Epidamnus (or Dyrrachium), situ- 
ated just within its entrance, had risen to considerable import- 
ance and become the seats of a flourishing commerce :’ while 
soon after the beginning of the fourth century B.c. the founda- 
tion of new colonies in the islands of Pharos and Issa, and that 
of Ancona on the opposite coast of Italy, must have led to 
greatly increased commercial relations with the adjoining 
nations, and to a more familiar knowledge of its shores.? Yet 


® xii. 3, 4. It is amusing to find | in the countries adjoining the Adriatic, 


Polybius himself, after stating that 
Corsica produced no wild animals, 
except foxes, rabbits, and monfflons, or 
wild sheep, proceeding to give a par- 
ticular account of rabbits, as an animal 
with which he evidently presumed his 
readers to be unacqnainted. 

1 This is sutficiently attested by their 
coins, which arc found in large numbers 


and even far into the interior, and some 
of which belong to quite an early period. 
Dyrrachium (or Epidamnus, as it is 
called by the historian) figures as a 
place of importance iu Thucydides, at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thucyd. i. 24). 

2 The colonies of Pharos and Issa 
were founded by the Parians about x.c. 
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we find the Greek writers long afterwards continuing to trans- 
mit the old erroneous notions concerning the countries at the 
head of the Adriatic which they had received from their pre- 
decessors. Thus Timæus, as we learn from Polybius, while 
he repeated the old fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber tears of the poplars on its banks, showed the 
greatest ignorance of the real geography of these regions.° 
We have seen also that even Hipparchus, the contemporary of 
Polybius himself and an enlightened geographer, accepted the 
popular notion that the Ister or Danube discharged a part of 
its waters by one arm into the head of the Adriatic:* while 
writers subsequent to Polybius were still content to repeat the 
strange misconception that the Hyllic Chersonese on the coast 
of Dalmatia was about as large as the Peloponnese!® The 
wars of the Romans with the Illyrian queen Teuta, and at a 
later period with the Dalmatians, being of necessity carried on 
principally by sea, must have led to a comparatively accurate 
knowledge of the eastern shores of the Adriatic: but the 
description of them by Polybius, which was contained in his 
special geographical treatise, is unfortunately lost to us. It 
appears however that he was still very imperfectly acquainted 
with its geographical form and dimensions, and had a very 
exaggerated idea of its extent.’ 


387, with the assistance of Dionysius | to the head of the Adriatic was greater 
of Syracuse, who was desirous of esta- | than that from the same point to the 
blishing his power over the whole of | columus of Hercules, which he esti- 
the Adriatic (Diodor. xv. 13). Ancona, | mated at 10,000 stadia! (ap. Strab. ii. 
on the contrary, according to Strabo, | 4, p. 105.) Polybius himself gives the 
was founded by fugitives from Syra- | length of the Adriatic from the Pelo- 
cuse, who sought to escape from the | ponnese (opposite to Leucadia) to the 
despotism of the tyrant (Strabo, v. p. | head of the Gulf of Quarnero at 8250 
241). Hence Juvenal calls it “Dorica | stadia (ap. Strab. l. ¢.), still an enormous 
Ancon.” (Sat. iv. 40). It was the only | over-statement; the real distance being 
Greek colony in this part of Italy. less than 600 G. miles. Hence, as 

3 Polyb. ii. 16. usual, Gossellin tries to explain his 

4 Strabo, i. 3, § 15. error by supposing him to have made 

5 Seymnus Chius, vy. 773-776. Ac- | use of a smaller stade. But as the 
cording to this author, whois doubtless | distances given from the Peloponnese 
following earlier authorities, the | to Leucadia, thence to Corcyra, and 
Danube flowed by five mouths into the | thence again to the Acroceraunian 
Euxine, and by two into the Adriatic. | promontory, are all approximately cor- 

€ Dicæarchus had previously stated | rect, while that along the Illyrian coast 
that the distance from the Pelopounese | is greatly in excess, he is driven to the 
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§ 9. Another point on which the Romans had contributed a 
material addition to the accuracy of geographical knowledge 
was by the construction of the celebrated Via Egnatia, leading 
direct from Apollonia to the shores of the Propontis. The 
value of such a line of high-road, with measured distances, con- 
necting the Adriatic with the Aégean and the Propontis, would 
have been an invaluable resource to the ancient geographers, 
had they known how to avail themselves of it, in the manner 
that a modern geographer would have done. But even as it 
was, 1t became an important means of rectification of the 
notions previously existing. Eratosthenes, by a strange and 
unaccountable error, had estimated the interval between the 
two seas (the Adriatic and Augean) at only 900 stadia (90 G. 
miles) while Hipparchus, correcting him, had correctly asserted 
that it was more than 2000 stadia.” Polybius, following the 
line of the Egnatian Way, gave the distance from Apollonia 
to Thessalonica as 267 Roman miles, or 2136 stadia. From 
thence to Cypsela on the river Hebrus he reckoned 268 miles: 
apparently the road had not at that time been carried any 
farther. These distances agree almost exactly with those 
found at a much later period in the Antonine Itinerary,’ thus 
showing the great value of the new source of information now 
for the first time introduced into geography. Of this Polybius 
was fully aware, and he repeatedly alludes to the great advan- 
tage derived from the lines of Roman roads, “with the miles 
measured and marked along them.”* But he does not appear, 


expedient of supposing Polybius to | Hyllic peninsula probably arose from 
have employed one kind of stade in the | the same cause. 

first part of the passage and another in 7 Strabo, ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 

the latter! It would seem much more 8 Polyb. ap. Strab. vii. p. 322. 
simple to admit that the former dis- ° Itin. Ant. pp. 329-332. In the 
tances were correct, because they were | itinerary the line of road is naturally 
well known to the Greeks, the latter | continued to Byzantium, but when 
was exaggerated because it was still | first constructed it was undoubtedly 
imperfectly known. The very broken | directed to the Hellespont, not to the 
and irregular conformation of the Dal- | Bosphorus. 

matian coast would also contribute ! raĵta yàp viv BeBnudtictae kal 
greatly to the difficulty of estimating | ceonmelwra: karà oradious åkTù did Pw- 
the length of tho paraplus, and the | palwy èmimerðs, iii. 39. See also xxxiv. 
strange misconception concerning the | 12, concerning the Egnatian Way. 
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any more than preceding geographers, to have pointed out any 
mode of correcting these itinerary distances, in order to apply 
them to the determination of the geographical intervals, and 
the true position of the points thus connected. The want of 
all power of taking observations of longitude deprived the 
ancient geographers of the most ready and important means 
of correction; but we find no trace of their applying sys- 
tematically the simple and obvious expedient of deducting a 
given portion of the itinerary distances for the windings of the 
road, in order to arrive at a nearer approximation to the direct 
distances between any given points. 

§ 10. Polybius had himself visited Byzantium, and his de- 
scription of the peculiar site of that city, and the advantages 
it derived from its position, in regard to the trade with the 
Euxine and the Palus Meotis, is one of the most valuable that 
has been left us from antiquity. It is worthy of remark that 
he prefaces these details with the excuse that they were not 
generally known, on account of the place lying rather out of 
the way of those parts of the world that were generally visited.? 
It does not appear that he had himself penetrated any farther 
within the Euxine, but he had clearly obtained good informa- 
tion concerning that sea, as well as the Palus Meotis,? and 
the connecting strait of the Cimmerian Bosporus: and his 
observations on the currents of the two straits, and the phy- 
sical changes that were going on in the two seas are a very 
interesting specimen of early speculations on physical geo- 
graphy.* His inference, that from the great amount of alluvial 
deposit brought down by the numcrous rivers flowing into the 


2 iv. 38. dia 7d puxpoy Ew rerba Tov 
eêmiokotovuévwv pEpoY THS oiKoUpEerys. 
‘Yet he directly afterwards speaks of 
his own times as a period when all 
countries were visited and become ac- 
cessible, both by land and sea (rér viv 
Kaipoy, ÈV ols mavTwy TAwTaY Kal Topev- 
Tav yeyovóTwv, iv, 40). 

3 One proof of this is that he was 
well aware of the small size of the 
Palus Maotis as compared with the 


Euxine, as he reckons the circum- 
ference of the one at 8000 stadia, of 
the other at 22,000 (iv. 39). Earlier 
writers, as we have seen, had supposed 
the Palus Meotis to be half as large 
as the Euxine: and even long after the 
time of Polybius very exaggerated 
notions were entertained of its size and 
extent. 
+ Polyb. iv. 39-42. 
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Euxine and Palus Meotis, the former sea would gradually 
become shoal, as the latter was already in his day, and that 
both would eventually be filled up—was unquestionably cor- 
rect in theory; but he seems to have greatly overrated the 
rapidity of the process, chiefly from not having made sufficient 
allowance for the great depth of the Black Sea. Even the 
shallow Palus Meeotis, though growing continually shallower, 
is still far from being filled up, and Polybius would doubtless 
be much surprised, could he compare its present condition, at 
the small amount of change that has actually taken place in 
2000 years.’ 

§ 11. Of the knowledge possessed by Polybius of Asia we 
have very imperfect means of judging. But there is no reason 
to suppose that he had any important sources of information 
concerning the more distant regions of that country, which 
were not available to Eratosthenes. Indeed he himself in one 
passage spoke of Eratosthenes as the best authority concerning 
the Asiatic provinces from the Euphrates to the Indus.” At the 
same time there can be no doubt that had his account of the 
campaigns of the Seleucidan kings in the remoter provinces of 
their empire been preserved to us entire, we should have derived 
from it many valuable contributions to the more detailed 
knowledge of those countries. The most important of these 
operations was the expedition of Antiochus the Great with a 
view to reduce the revolted provinces of Upper Asia again to 
submission. From the extant fragments of this part of his his- 
tory we learn that Antiochus, after defeating Arsaces, king of 


5 Aristotle had already pointed out 
this fact (Meteorologica, i. 14, § 29), and 
drawn the same inference as Polybius. 
That philosopher observes that the 
Palus Mæotis was no longer navigable 
in his day for the same sized vessels as 
it had been sixty years before, a very 
curious fact, which he had doubtless 
learnt from Greek traders. Polybius 
tells us that iu his day the greater part 
of it was only from 7 to 5 fathoms deep, 
and could not therefore be navigated 


by large ships without a pilot Civ. 40), a 
clear proof of the size of the trading 
ships that frequented the Euxine. At 
the present day the greater part of it 
has still a depth of about 6 or 7 fathoms 
(Admiralty chart). 

€ See on this subject the observations 
of Dr. Goodenough in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. i, pp. 
105-107. 

7 Polyb. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 663. 
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Parthia, and reducing Euthydemus, king of Bactria, to sub- 
mission—though leaving him the title of king—crossed the 
(Indian) Caucasus, and descended into India, where he re- 
newed with Sophagasenus, the Indian king, the relations of 
friendship contracted by Seleucus I. with Sandracottus, about 
100 years before, and received from him a number of addi- 
tional elephants. He afterwards accomplished his return 
through Arachosia, and after crossing the river Erymanthus 
(evidently the Etymander, or Helmund) proceeded through 
Drangiana into Carmania, where he wintered.’ Some further 
details with regard to this latter part of his march would have 
been peculiarly interesting, as the route from Drangiana into 
Carmania lies across an arid and perilous desert, which has 
only very recently been traversed by any modern traveller.’ 

An incidental notice of the town of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf is interesting as showing the extensive commercial rela- 
tions maintained by the inhabitants with other parts of Arabia, 
from whence they derived large quantities of myrrh and frank- 
incense, as well as with the Greeks of Seleucia. Antiochus 
appears to have intended to reduce the city and neighbouring 
tribes, but was ultimately content to leave them in enjoyment 
of their liberty; a concession which they however purchased 
by magnificent presents.’ 

§ 12. From the few portions that remain to us of this part 
of his history it seems probable that Polybius followed, in 
regard to the remoter provinces of Asia, the same rule that he 
had laid down to himself with respect to Gaul and the Alpine 
tribes, of introducing as few proper names of places as possible, 
except such as might be supposed already familiar to Greek 
ears: like Hecatompylus and Zariaspa. Fortunately it was 
otherwise with regard to Asia Minor, with which the Greeks in 
his day would in general be sufficiently well acquainted; and 
his accounts of the campaigns of the Roman and the Syrian 


8 Polyb. x. 49, xi. 84. These opera- ® See Chapter XII. p. 521. 
tions may apparently be assigned to ' Id. xiii. 9. ° 
the years 206 and 205 B.0. 
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monarchs in that country are among the most valuable ma- 
terials for the determination of its geography. These have 
indeed been preserved to us chiefly at second-hand; but the 
few fragments of the original that remain are sufficient to 
show how closely the narrative of Polybius has been followed 
by Livy; and we may rely with confidence on the geogra- 
phical details furnished by the latter, in this part of his work, 
being derived immediately and wholly from his Greek au- 
„thority. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in his relation 
of the campaign of the consul Cn. Manlius against the Gala- 
tians or Gauls then recently established in Phrygia, which is 
at once an interesting piece of military history, and a most 
valuable addition to our detailed geographical knowledge of 
the countries in question.” The same remark applies to the 
important geographical details, as well as the graphic descrip- 
tions of localities, found in the narrative of the wars of the 
Romans in Greece and Macedonia, as preserved to us by Livy. 
There can be no doubt that all these details—the value of 
which is acknowledged by all modern topographers — are 
derived directly from Polybius.* 

§ 18. With regard to Africa—at least to the northern parts 
of that continent, bordering on the Mediterrancan—there can 
be no doubt that Polybius possessed much more ample means 
of information than had been accessible to previous Greek 
geographers. The wars of the Romans with Carthage, and 
their alliance with the Numidian king Masinissa, had opened 
out the knowledge of regions and countries in this direction, 
which had been previously almost a sealed book to the Greek 


writers. There is little doubt that commercial jealousy ex- 


cluded foreign traders from 


2 See the remarks of Colonel Leake 
(Asia Minor, p. 145), who derived im- 
portant assistance from this source in 
his able attempt to arrange the geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor with the very 
defective materials at his command. 

3 To the same source is undoubtedly 
owing the unusually detailed and 


Carthaginian ports, with the 


graphic account by Plutarch of the 
defiles of the river Aous, where Flami- 
ninus defeated Philip V., king of 
Macedonia; though Plutarch has com- 
mitted the strange mistake of con- 
founding the Aous with the neighbour- 
ing river Apsus (Plut. Flaminin. c. 3; 
Leake’s Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 389). 
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exception of the capital, and perhaps one or two other points: 
and the scanty information possessed by most Greek writers 
upon the extensive regions subject to the Carthaginian rule is 
a remarkable feature in all the earlier geographical treatises. 
But from the time of the Punic Wars the names of the Mas- 
sylians, the Masszesylians, and the Maurusians or Mauretanians 
had become familiar to the Romans, and had doubtless reached 
the ears of the Greeks before they were introduced to them by 
Polybius.* 

§ 14. But that historian not only possessed all the informa- 
tion that had thus become available to the Romans in general, 
but he had enjoyed special opportunities of surveying and 
examining in detail the coasts of Africa, having been ap- 
pointed by his friend Scipio, during the Third Punic War, 
to the command of a squadron, with the express purpose of 
carrying on such investigations. In pursuance of this object 
he not only visited the Carthaginian coasts along the Medi- 
terranean—which gave him occasion to describe the island of 
Meninx, near the Lesser Syrtis, and to enter into a detailed 
account of the Lotus-tree, and the manner in which it was 
employed as food*—but he extended his explorations beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and proceeded to a considerable dis- 
tance along the western coast of Africa. Unfortunately the 
results of this last voyage—of which the narrative, had it been 
preserved to us in the original, would have been one of the 
most interesting and valuable contributions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge—have been transmitted to us in a form so 
imperfect and obscure that they add almost nothing to the 
information we derive from other sources. The narrative of 
Polybius himself is utterly lost: and strange to say, no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of this remarkable voyage, which we 


* Together with these familiar names | Great Syrtis, can hardly be the people 
we find mentioned by Polybius (iii. 33), | meant. 
a people called the Maccei, a name ° Polyb. xii. 2. See pn this subject 
unknown to later writers. The Mace | Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 259-265, and 
ot Herodotus (iv. 175), called by Ptolemy | above, Chapter VHI. Note P. 
(iv. 3, § 27) Macæi, who dwelt on the 
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know only from the notice of it in Pliny, who has cited from 
it a number of names and distances; but these are given in so 
confused a manner that it is impossible to arrange them in any 
intelligible order, or to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
concerning them. We are unable even to discover to what 
distance his actual voyage extended, and what was the farthest 
point reached ; but it seems probable that his own explorations 
did not proceed much, if at all, beyond Cape Noun (about 
600 miles from Cape Spartel); and that the names of head- 
lands, mountains, and rivers, which belong to more distant 
regions, and some of which we recognize from their occurrence 
in the voyage of Hanno, were derived from other authorities. 
The loss of this portion of the work of Polybius is the more to 
be regretted, as there is no doubt from all our knowledge of 
this careful and conscientious author that it was given in the 
original in a thoroughly trustworthy form: and would have 
thrown much light upon the earlier voyage of Hanno, as well 
as upon the geography of the western coast of Africa in the 
time of Polybius. 

§ 15. With regard to the extension of Africa towards the 
south, he did not acquiesce in the opinion generally adopted 
in his time of its being surrounded by the Ocean; but dis- 
tinctly tells us that with regard to the extreme parts of 
Ethiopia, where Asia and Africa joined, no one was able to 
say with certainty whether there was continuous land, or it 
was surrounded by the sea. The same doubt existed with 
regard to these regions as with respect to those in the extreme 
north of Europe.” He did not therefore adopt the theory of a 
circumfluous ocean, but was content (like Herodotus) to leave 
the matter in a state of doubt. 

Tt is singular that Polybius, while in this instance refrain- 
ing so carefully from any theoretical inference, should have 
adopted without hesitation a view suggested by some previous 
geographers, that the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 


® Note B, p. 40. 1 Polyb. iii. 37. 
VOL, II. D 
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was much less hot than the torrid zones on each side of it, so 
as to be habitable, and that it was in fact inhabited. This 
would appear to point to the existence of some dim and 
floating traditions of the populous and fertile regions of 
Soudan, south of the great desert of Sahara. But he appears 
to have based it principally upon some supposed astronomical 
causes. No mention is found in Strabo of such a theory as 
ascribed to Polybius,” and it was therefore probably not noticed 
in his history; but he is reported to have written a special 
treatise on the subject.’ 

§ 16. Although Polybius, writing as a historian and poli- 
tician, would naturally give his attention rather to physical 
geography, and the natural boundaries and leading geo- 
graphical features of countries, than to the more technical 
parts of the science, he yet seems to have rightly compre- 
hended the necessity of laying down a correct map of the 
different countries with which he was concerned; and thus 
bestowed considerable pains upon the determination of dis- 
tances, as well as the configuration of lands and seas. He is 
even cited by Pliny, together with Eratosthenes, as one of the 
most diligent inquirers into this branch of the subject.? But 
from the loss of that portion of his work, which contained a 
formal treatise on geography, the greater part of his state- 
ments of this description are lost to us. We however learn 
from Pliny that he reckoned the distance from the Strait of 
the Columns to Carthage at 1100 Roman miles (8800 stadia), 
and from thence to the Canopic mouth of the Nile at 
1528 miles, or 12,224 stadia; while he estimated the total 
length of the Mediterranean from the Straits to Seleucia in 
Syria at 2440 miles or 19,520 stadia;? a calculation con- 


8 Strabo, however, elsewhere inci- | cited by Geminus, an astronomical 
dentally refers to such a view as being | writer of the first century B.c., Elem. 
entertained by some of the earlier geo- Astron. c. 14. 
graphers (kal yàp ci oikhsia taird | * “Polybius et Eratosthenes, dili- 
aa Donep otovrat tives, ii. 5, § 34, p. | gentissimi cxistimati.” Plin. H. N. v. 
40. 
° wept THs meo Thy ionuepiwdv oiKhoews, ? Plin. H. N. vi. 33, § 206. This 


Ran, 
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siderably nearer to the truth than that of Eratosthenes; only 
falling short of the real length by about 500 stadia, while 
that of Eratosthenes exceeded it by more than ten times 
that amount. On the other hand he materially underrated 
the width of the Mediterranean, asserting that its greatest 
breadth—which he erroneously conceived to be in a line due 
south from Narbo to the coast of Africa—did not exceed 3000 
stadia.* In consequence of this error he had to bring down the 
coasts of Gaul and Liguria much too far to the south, and give 
a much narrower form to the Mediterranean, than had been 
supposed by Eratosthenes and his followers, who, as we have 
seen, placed Massilia almost exactly in its true position. He 
estimated the whole width of Europe from south to north,— 
from Italy to the Ocean, at 1150 miles; drawing his line, 
according to Pliny, through Lugdunum to the port of the 


Morini opposite to Britain." 


sum total was made up of the following 
details :—From the Straits in a straight 
line due east to Sicily he reckoned 1260 
miles and a half, 


thence to Crete . 375 miles 
n Rhodes 1833, 
rf the Chelidonian 
Islands. the same 
distance, 
a Cyprus 322 miles 
3 Seleucia . 115} ,„ 


Here the affectation of precision im- 
plied by the notice of half-miles (D 
passus) contrasts curiously with the 
absence of any indication of the par- 
ticular points in the islands of Rhodes, 
Crete, and even Sicily, from which his 
measurement was taken. The intro- 
duction of Rhodes and the Chelidonian 
Islands between Crete and Cyprus, as 
if they all lay on the same parallel of 
latitude, is also a grave error. 

3 See Chapter XVI. p. 635. 


4 Polyb. ap. Strab. ii. 4. § 2, p. 105. 


The effect of this error was greatly 
enhanced by its being coupled with 
another, which was evidently held by 
Polybius in common with all his pre- 
decessors, that the line of the African 
coast, from the Straits to Carthage, lay 


But in this case, as in several 


much to the south of its true position ; 
so that, according to his conception, 
the direct distance from the angle near 
Narbo to the point where a meridian 
line drawn from thence would inter- 
sect the parallel from the Straits of 
Gades to the Sicilian Strait, did not 
exceed 2000 stadia, while there re- 
mained 1000 more to the coast of Africa 
(Strabo, l.c.). But in point of fact the 
African coast, at the point opposite to 
the inmost bight of the Gulf of Narbo 
(which is near Montpellier), lics more 
than 50 G. miles (500 stadia) to the 
north of the parallel of 36°, which 
passes through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Polybius therefore did not err so much 
in his estimate of the width of the 
Mediterranean at this point (which, 
however, really amounts to 63 degrees 
of latitude or 3900 stadia), as in bring- 
ing down both the coast of Africa and 
that of Gaul far below their true posi- 
tion in latitude. Yet this error, which 
was the more inexcusable, as it was a 
departure from the more correct views 
previously entertained, was, as we shall 
hereafter see, not only adopted, but 
carried cousiderably farther by Strabo. 

5 Plin. H. N. iv. 22, § 121. “Polybius 
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others, we are left much in doubt from the loss of the original 
work, and the careless manner in which his statements are 


reported by Pliny and others. 


The whole distance by sea from 


the Straits of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Palus Meotis he 
reckoned at 3437 miles, following the most direct course that 


was possible. 


latitudinem Europe ab Italia ad Ocea- 
num scripsit undecies centena et quin- 
quaginta M. esse, etiam tum incom- 
perta magnitudine ejus.” Pliny adds 
that the true distance from the frontier 
of Italy at the Alps “per Lugdunum 
ad portum Morinorum Britannicum, qua 
videtur mensuram agere Polybius,” was 
not less than 1318 miles, an enormous 


| exaggeration, the origin of which we 


are unable to explain. The distance 
according to the Itineraries does not 
exceed 650 Roman miles. 

The expression “ portum Morinorum 
Britannicum” for the port from which 
men traded with Britain, is singular; 
but this probably belongs to Pliny and 
not to Polybius. 
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NOTE A, p. 22. 
HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 


Ir is impossible within the limits of a note to attempt the discussion 
of the much disputed question of the passage of the Alps by Han- 
nibal. The route which he followed, and the particular pass by 
which he crossed the mountains were a subject of doubt in the 
days of Livy, and have continued to be so down to our own time. 
But it may at least be asserted that the question has been brought 
within much narrower limits by the course of modern investiga- 
tions. No one will any longer be found to maintain the claims 
either of the Great St. Bernard or the Mont Genévre: though the 
former was adopted by Cluver, and the latter by D’Anville and 
Gibbon. The choice may be said to lie between the Little St. 
Bernard—the one supported by De Luc, and in a more elaborate 
form by Wickham and Cramer, as well as in the recent work of 
Mr. Law (The Alps of Hannibal, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1866)—and the 
Mont Cenis, which was maintained by Ukert, and with a slight 
modification by Mr. Ellis (Treatise on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, 
8vo. Camb. 1854). I can here only state very briefly the reasons 
which appear to me decisive in favour of this latter hypothesis, 

1. It is agreed on all hands that the question must be decided 
by the authority of Polybius alone: neither Livy nor any later 
writer having any clear understanding of the subject. Now it is 
certain that Polybius does not intimate that there was in his day 
any doubt about the matter: he describes the march in consider- 
able détail, and notices the special natural features and obstacles 
which had any marked influence on its incidents, evidently assuming 
that these were well known. But Polybius (as we have seen in the 
text) was acquainted with only four passes across the Alps, and 
after mentioning the second of these, that through the Taurini, he 
added (as his words are reported to us by Strabo) “ which was that 
by which Hannibal crossed” (eîra tiv dia Tavpivoy iv "AvviBas 
dupAGev, ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209). It is true that we only have this 
passage at second hand: and the advocates of the Little St. Bernard 
theory reject the words just cited, as being an addition of Strabo’s. 
But no one (I think) reading the passage for the first time would 
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doubt their forming part of the statement derived from Polybius ; 
and I may venture to add that a long familiarity with the mode in 
which Strabo cites his authorities, confirms the conviction in my 
own mind that they were so derived. 

2. If the authority of Polybius be really as expressed in the 
above words, it appears to me almost decisive in favour of the 
Mont Cenis route. The only two that could reasonably be de- 
scribed as passing through the land of the Taurini, would be this, 
and that over the Mont Genévre, which may safely be pronounced 
untenable, as not agreeing in detail with any of the circumstances 
recorded of the passage. This latter route, which was always 
described in later times as passing through the Cottian Alps, was 
well known and frequented by the Romans: but it appears to 
have been first followed, and as it were discovered, by Pompey 
when marching from Italy into Spain in B.c. 74, when, as he himself 
states in a letter to the senate, he opened out a route different from 
that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the Romans (“ per eas 
[Alpes] iter, aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius patefeci.” 
Pompeii Epist. ap. Sallust. Hist. Fr. iii. 1). This new route was 
almost certainly the Mont Genévre, which was in fact much the 
most direct line into the Roman province of Gaul and Spain: and 
for that reason the route of the Mont Cenis seems to have fallen 
into disuse after this time. 

3. Without attaching too much importance to the dramatic 
incident of Hannibal’s address to his soldiers, and pointing out to 
them the plains of Italy (Polyb. iii. 54), it is told by Polybius— 
the most unpoetical of historians—in a manner that has altogether 
the air of truth. Such a scene would readily find a place on the 
Mont Cenis, which descends directly into the broad valley of Susa 
and in full view of the plain of the Po: while there is no part of 
the Little St. Bernard from which anything else could be seen than 
the upper part of the valley of Aosta, nearly 50 miles from its 
opening into the plains. 

4. The descent of the valley of Aosta, just referred to, appears to 
me to present an insuperable objection to the route by the Little 
St. Bernard. Polybius states distinctly that from the time when 
Hannibal had overcome the difficulties caused by the precipices and 
the steep slopes of snow—all of which must have occurred on the 
upper part of the pass--he descended in three days’ march to the 
plains (iii. 56). But as Dr. Arnold, who first appears to have felt 
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the force of this difficulty, justly observes, no army could, according 
to any ordinary rate of marching, get in three days from the Little 
St. Bernard to the plains of Ivrea. (Arnold’s History of Rome, 
vol. iii. p. 481.) The actual distance is not less than 64 English 
miles. But moreover the march would have lain for the whole 
way through the country of the Salassians, the most untameable 
of robbers, who rendered the passage of the valley insecure for an 
armed force, even in the days of Cæsar. (Strabo, iv. 6, § 7, p. 205.) 
Yet no allusion is found to any such difficulties, and though we 
learn from Strabo that Polybius was familiar with the name of the 
Salassians (see the passage quoted in the text) he has never once 
mentioned them in connection with Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps. 

5. In comparison with these more general considerations, I am 
not inclined to lay much stress upon any of the details that are 
related concerning the march up the valley and the passage of the 
actual heights. The general character of the two valleys of the 
Isére and the Arc is much the same: and Dr. Arnold, who accepts, 
though with considerable reserve, the passage by the Little St. 
Bernard, at the same time remarks: ‘In some respects also I 
think Mont Cenis suits the description of the march better than 
any other pass.” He adds also: “I lay no stress on the Roche 
Blanche; it did not strike me when I saw it as at all conspicuous ”: 
a remark in which all unprejudiced observers will concur. But 
moreover there is no reason to suppose that by the word Aevkórerpov 
Polybius meant to designate any remarkably white cliff, but simply 
one of those cliffs of bare white limestone so common both in the 
Alps and the Apennines. It is certainly used by him in this 
sense in the only other passage in which the word occurs. (Polyb. 
x. 30.) 

6. In regard to the difficulties caused by the snow in descending 
from the summit of the pass (which are described in a very graphic 
and characteristic manner) these certainly seem to imply the ex- 
istence of a greater amount of snow than is found at the present 
day either on the Mont Cenis or the Little St. Bernard. But the 
supposition that the snow-line descended in those days to a lower 
level than it does at present, is by no means improbable: and a 
very small] fluctuation in this respect would produce a considerable 
change in either of the passes in question. The difference in their 
elevation is only about 400 feet. 
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7. But the new theory suggested by Mr. Ellis in 1853, that the 
route actually followed by Hannibal was the one now known as 
the Little Mont Cenis, —a lateral pass, which deviates from the 
high road about 7 miles below Lanslebourg, and rejoins it on the 
plateau at the summit—seems to meet several difficulties and agree ` 
with the details related by Polybius better than either of the alter- 
native routes, while it of course possesses all the same advantages 
in the argument from general considerations as the well-known 
high road over the Mont Cenis. So far as it is possible to judge 
without personal examination of its details, this little known pass 
seems to meet all the requirements of the narrative of Polybius. 

For the earlier literature of the subject I must refer my readers 
to the work of Ukert (Geographie der Griechen u. Römer, vol. ii. 
pt. ii. pp. 562-566). All the more recent theories have been fully 
discussed by Mr. Law, whose elaborate work has nevertheless done 
but little to advance our real knowledge. b 


NOTE B, p. 33. 


WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA ACCORDING TO POLYBIUS. 


It will be worth while to give the passage of Pliny at full. 
After relating the marvellous accounts of Mount Atlas, and 
alluding to the commentaries of Hanno, which he had evidently 
not himself seen, he continues : 

“ Scipione Æmiliano res in Africa gerente Polybius annalium 
conditor ab eo accepta classe scrutandi illius orbis gratia circum- 
vectus prodidit a monte eo [Atlante] ad occasum versus saltus 
plenos feris, quos generat Africa; ad flumen Anatim ccccLxxxv 
M. P.; ab eo Lixum ccv M. P., [Agrippa Lixum] a Gaditano freto 
oxi M. P. abesse; inde sinum qui vocatur Saguti, oppidum in pro- 
montorio Mulelacha; flumina Subur et Salat portum Rutubis a 
Lixo ccxmur M. P.; inde promontorium Solis, portum Risardir, 
Getulos Autololes, flumen Cosenum, gentes Sclatitos et Masatos, 
flumen Masathal, flumen Darat in quo crocodilos gigni. Dein 
sinum pcxvi M. P. includi montis Baru promontorio excurrente in 
occasum, quod appellatur Surrentium; postea flumen Salsum, ultra 
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quod Æthiopas Perorsos, quorum a tergo Pharusios: iis jungi 
mediterraneos Getulos Daras. At in ora Æthiopas Daratitas, 
flumen Bambotum crocodilis et hippopotamis refertum. Ab eo 
montes perpetuos usque ad eum quem Theon Ochema dicemus, 
inde ad promontorium Hesperium navigatione dierum ac noctium x; 
in medio eo spatio Atlantem locavit, ceteris omnibus in extremis 
Mauretanie proditum.” (Lib. v. c. 1, §§ 9, 10, ed. Sillig.) 

The slightest examination of the above extract will suffice to 
show the complete confusion in which it is involved. The greater 
part of the names are indeed otherwise unknown, but some are 
readily recognized, or may be identified with reasonable certainty. 
Thus there can be no doubt that Lixus is the well-known town of 
the name, which afterwards became a Roman colony, and occupied 
the site of the modern Al Araisch, but the distance given from the 
Fretum Gaditanum or Straits of Gibraltar is greatly in excess of 
the truth. Here the entirely different statement of Agrippa, so 
strangely intercalated in the midst of those of Polybius, is much 
more nearly correct, though still considerably in excess. The 
river Anatis is otherwise wholly unknown: and it is impossible to 
determine what point the author took as the commencement of his 
measurements. If the point where the ridge of Mount Atlas first 
descends to the sea be supposed to be designated by the words “ ab 
eo monte,” we must fix on Cape Ghir, which is about 400 E. miles 
(or 430 Roman) from Al Araisch: thus falling short of the dis- 
tance given by more than 200 miles. Hence M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, who has analysed the passage of Pliny with great care, 
supposes Cape Noun to be meant, which may be considered as the 
last termination of the offshoots of the Atlas: but the point is not 
really susceptible of determination. Again the river Darat, in 
which crocodiles were found, must doubtless be the same with the 
Daradus of Ptolemy, which is still called the Draa, and is the 
largest river in this part of Africa. In like manner the Bambotus 
is in all probability the same as the large river mentioned by 
Hanno (under the name of Chretes) as abounding with crocodiles 
and hippopotami, and this, as we have seen, may probably be iden- 
tified with the Senegal. The Theon Ochema also doubtless refers 
to the mountain of that name mentioned by Hanno: but it is quite 
uncertain what headland is designated by the Western Promontory 
(Hesperium Promontorium); and the statement that Polybius 
placed Mount Atlas in this part of Africa is entirely inexplic- 
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able, and seems wholly at variance with his previous statements 
concerning it. 

If we attempt to apply the few points thus determined to the 
explanation of the rest of the passage, we shall find that they only 
serve to show more clearly the hopeless confusion in which the 
whole is involved. But one thing is clear: that the distances 
from the extremity of Atlas to Lixus and the Straits are given 
from south to north, while the names and details that follow are 
given in order of succession from north to south, though Pliny him- 
self had evidently no idea of the difference. This has been clearly 
shown by M. Vivien de St. Martin, who has entered into an elabo- 
rate examination of the whole passage, and has thrown as much 
light on it as it is capable of receiving. (Le Nord de Afrique dans 
l Antiquité, pp. 837-342.) 

The probability is, that if we possessed the original narrative of 
Polybius, we should find it present as strong a contrast to the above 
confused and unintelligible statement, as does the authentic account 
of the voyage of Nearchus to the abstract of it given by Pliny. 
(See Chap. XIII. Note A, p. 542.) 

It is remarkable that in this extract no mention is made of the 
island of Cerne, which confirms the inference, that the voyage of 
Polybius did not extend so far. But if we can depend on the 
accuracy of another passage of Pliny (vi. 31, § 199), Cerne was 
mentioned by Polybius, who placed it at the extremity of Mauretania, 
opposite to Mount Atlas, a description wholly at variance with its 
true position. 


(e238) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


POLYBIUS TO POSIDONIUS. 


Section 1.—Progress of Roman conquests. 


§ 1. THE progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Polybius to that of Strabo was in great measure dependent 
on the progress of the Roman arms. As province after province, 
and kingdom after kingdom, were successively reduced under 
the all-absorbing dominion of the great republic, and tribes 
that had hitherto enjoyed a wild and lawless independence 
were brought under a regular administration, or compelled to 
acknowledge fixed boundaries, and render at least a nominal 
submission to their powerful neighbour, the regions they 
occupied became better known, and assumed a more definite 
character in the mind of the geographer. The materials for 
the construction of a map, or for that accurate geographical 
description of a country which is really impossible without a 
map, were still wanting ; but the strong administrative turn of 
the Romans, as well as their habit of constructing high roads 
in all the newly acquired provinces of the empire, tended 
materially to promote the acquisition of a more distinct and 
detailed knowledge of the countries successively added to 
their dominions, while they were at the same time continually 
carrying their arms farther and farther among the semi- 
barbarous nations that encircled their frontiers. 

Thus we find that after the time of Polybius the Romans 
gradually extended their conquests across the Alps into the 
southern parts of Gaul. Here the Salyans or Salluvians, a 
people of Ligurian origin, inhabiting the tract from the Var 
to the neighbourhood of Massilia, were the first to succumb to 
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the Roman arms. In B.c. 125 they were defeated by the 
consul M. Fulvius Flaccus; and two years later (B.c. 123) 
their subjugation was completed by the consul C. Sextius 
Calvinus, who established in their territory the Roman colony 
of Aque Sextie, which has retained to the present day the 
appellation of Aix.’ The Vocontii, who adjoined them on 
the north, occupying the country between the Durance and 
the Isére, soon followed their example, while the Allobroges 
—a more powerful people, who held the mountain districts 
of Savoy and northern Dauphiné—were ‘first defeated by 
Cn. Domitius in B.c. 122, and having again renewed the 
contest in the following year, with the support of their neigh- 
bours the Arverni, sustained an overwhelming defeat from the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus, who assumed the surname of Allo- 
brogicus in celebration of his victory.” The Allobroges were 
now reduced to the condition of subjects, but the Arverni were 
left in possession of their independence, which they retained 
to the time of Cesar. Meanwhile the Romans secured a 
footing in Central Gaul by maintaining a steady alliance with 
the Aidui, who occupied the southern portions of Burgundy. 

A few years later the Romans extended their dominion 
across the Rhone, and the foundation of the Roman colony of 
Narbo Martius (Narbonne), in B.c. 118, secured the possession 
of this part of the province.’ Tolosa, the capital of the Tec- 
tosages, appears to have been at this time on terms of friendly 
alliance with Rome, but having afterwards joined the Teutones 
and Cimbri, on their irruption into Gaul, was taken and 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Cepio in B.c. 106 ;* and 
from this time the Tectosages, as well as the more eastern 
tribe of the Volcæ, the Arecomici, became subject to Roman 
rule. The Roman province in Gaul had now become definitely 
organized, and had acquired the same limits which it retained 
to the time of Cæsar. 


1 Livii Epit. 1x. lsi.; Florus, iii. 2 ; 3 Vell. Pat. i. 15. 
Vell. Pat. i. 15. e 4 Orosius, v. 15; Justin. xxxii. 3. 
? Livii Epit. lxi.; Florus, l. c. 
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In Spain on the other hand the subjection of the Lusi- 
tanians after the death of Viriathus (B.C. 140), and the reduc- 
tion of Numantia by Scipio Africanus, had already brought the 
greatest part of the peninsula under the Roman dominion at 
an earlier period; the wild tribes that inhabited the mountains 
in the north—the Cantabrians, the Asturians, and Gallicians— 
alone retaining their independence, which they preserved 
almost unimpaired till the time of Augustus. 

§ 2. The Dalmatians, on the east coast of the Adriatic, were 
defeated and reduced at least to nominal submission by 
L. Metellus in B.c. 119 ; the Iapydes or Iapodes, also an Illyrian 
people, situated in the modern Croatia, had been already 
defeated by the consul Sempronius Tuditanus ten years before 
(B.c. 129); neither people however became really subject to 
the Romans before the time of Augustus. The Scordiscans, 
who are called by some Roman writers a Thracian people, but 
were more probably a Celtic race, settled at this time in the 
south of Pannonia,’ first came in contact with the Roman 
arms as early as B.C. 175; and again in B.c. 135; but they 
attracted little attention till B.c. 114, when they inflicted a 
severe blow on the Roman arms, having defeated the consul 
C. Porcius Cato and destroyed his whole army; after which 
they extended their ravages over the whole of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, until they were first checked by T. Didius, and 
ultimately driven across the Danube by the consul M. Livius 
Drusus in B.c. 112.6 We however find them again mentioned 
-a few years afterwards, in conjunction with the Triballi—an 
old name that here reappears after a long interval—as carrying 
on hostilities within the limits of Thrace.” The wild tribes 
that inhabited that country were indeed still unsubdued, and 
continued for more than a century afterwards to trouble the 
Roman governors of Macedonia, or give them occasion to dis- 
tinguish themselves by military successes. But C. Scribonius 


5 Concerning these Celtic tribes in 8 Liv. Epit. lxiii.; Eutrop. iv. 24. 
Pannonia and the neighbouring regions, 7 Eutrop. iv. 27. 
See Sect. 6, Note_E, p. 105. 
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Curio in B.C. 75 appears to have been the first Roman general 
that penetrated to the banks of the Danube.’ 

§ 3. While the Romans were thus extending the limits of 
geographical knowledge in Europe, they had as yet made no 
progress in Asia beyond the regions already well known to 
the Greeks. Nor had the latter been able on their side to 
contribute any important additions to the knowledge already 
available in the time of Eratosthenes and his immediate suc- 
cessors. In this direction indeed the course of events had 
been decidedly unfavourable to the advance of geographical 
science. That Hellenization of a large part of Asia, which 
had followed so rapidly upon the conquests of Alexander 
that it had appeared likely at one time to include the whole 
continent from the Mediterranean to the Indus within the 
domain of Greek knowledge and civilization, had met with a 
severe check from the disruption of the Seleucidan empire 
through the revolt of the upper provinces. The kings of 
Bactria, Ariana, and the provinces adjoining the Indus, were 
indeed all of Greek origin,® and probably did their best to 
maintain and encourage the surviving remains of Greek civili- 
zation within their dominions. Nor can it be doubted that 
if they had retained unbroken connection with the more 
westerly provinces of the Syrian monarchy, they would have 
been the means of materially extending the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Greeks of these regions of Upper Asia, and 
even of India itself. It appears certain that Menander, a 
Greck monarch who reigned in the regions of the Paropamisus 
(apparently about 160-140 B.c.),t had not only established his 
dominion over the whole of the Punjab, and perhaps the lower 
valley of the Indus also, but had carried his arms beyond the 
Hyphasis—the limit of Alexander’s conquests—as far as the 


8 Eutrop. vi. 2. 1 The date here given is that assigned 

° This is evident from the purely | to the reign of Menander by General 
Greek character of their names, as found | Cunningham; but it must be confessed 
on their coins, and which include such | that this, in common with almost all 
well-known names as Lysias, Diomedes, | the other dates of the Bactrian kings, 
Menander, Plato, Demetrius, &e. | is in groat measure conjectural. 
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banks of the Jumna, if not even farther.? The extensive trade 
carried on by these Greek rulers with the adjoining regions 
of India is confirmed by the curious fact that more than two 
centuries later the silver coins of Menander and Apollodotus— 
another monarch of pure Greek extraction—still formed the 
ordinary currency at Barygaza and other Indian ports.2 To 
the discovery of these and similar coins in our own days we 
are indebted for reviving our knowledge of.the extent and 
long duration of this detached fragment of the Hellenic 
world, concerning which we find but few and scattered notices 
in the extant historians.* 

§ 4. It was unfortunate that the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, almost simultaneously with that of the Greeco- 
Bactrian kings, and its rapid extension over the provinces of 
the table-land of Iran, until it absorbed the fertile regions on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, had the effect of 
entirely cutting off the more distant Greek settlements from 
the Hellenized regions of Syria and Asia Minor. Hence 
doubtless arose the very imperfect knowledge apparently 
possessed by Greek writers of these outlying districts, where 
a certain amount of Greek civilization still lingered; and the 
absolute want of any additional geographical information 
derived from this source.® 


? Strabo, xi. p. 516. According to * See Note A, p. 102. 


his statement (apparently derived from 
Apollodorus of Artemita) Menander 
crossed the Hypanis, by which he 
evidently means the Hyphasis, and 
advanced as far as the Isamus. Unfor- 
tunately the last name is unknown, 
and its identification with the Iomanes 
or Jumna is merely conjectural. 

3 This fact is stated by the anony- 
mous author of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (§ 47). That curious 
document will be fully examined in a 
future chapter. 


5 The reduction of Babylonia and the 
adjacent provinces by Mithridates L, 
king of Parthia (Arsaces VI.), was com- 
pleted, according to Professor Rawlin- 
son, before B.c. 150 (Rawlinson’s Sixth 
Oriental Monarchy, p. 77). 

€ It is singular that Strabo speaks of 
the extension of the Parthian monarchy 
as one of the sources of increased geo- 
graphical knowledge in his day (ii. 5, 
p. 118). Its real effect appears to have 
been precisely the contrary. 
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SECTION 2.—Greek Writers. 
§ 1. But though the Greeks can hardly be said to have 


made any positive contributions to the extension of geogra- 
phical knowledge during this period, there were several writers 
on geographical subjects, whose names merit a passing notice, 
and some of them at least possess the more importance in our 
eyes from the preservation of portions of their works down 
to modern times. Perhaps the first in order of time among 
these—though his age is not exactly known—was APOLLO- 
DORUS, a grammarian of Alexandria,’ and a voluminous writer 
upon various subjects, of which however the only one that has 
been preserved to us is his well-known mythological treatise. 
He was also the author of a commentary on the Catalogue of 
the Ships in the Iliad, in twelve books: a work which appears 
to have been in part of a geographical character—as it could 
not indeed well avoid —but mixed with much matter of a his- 
torical or mythological description. Our knowledge of it is 
derived almost entirely from Strabo, who repeatedly refers to it 
by name, though more often to censure than to praise ; but there 
can be no doubt that he made extensive use of it, where he 
does not acknowledge his obligation—a large part of his own 
work being occupied with discussions and examinations of the 
Homeric Catalogue, similar to those which must have con- 
stituted the bulk of his predecessor’s treatise. 

In regard to the general principles which he applied to the 
investigation of the Homeric geography Apollodorus showed a 
sounder judgement than Strabo is willing to allow, having 
adopted the same view with Eratosthenes, that Homer, while 
showing an accurate and minute knowledge of the geography, 
and even the topography, of Greece itself, and the neighbour- 


7 Apollodorus was a native of Athens, 


but he studied under the celebrated 
grammarian Aristarchus, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as belonging to 
the Alexandrian school. His age 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 
but his great chronological work—com- 


posed, like his Ts weplodos, in iambic 
verse—ended with the year 145 B.C., 
and was dedicatcd to Attalus IT. Phila- 
delphus, king of Pergamus, who died in 
138 s.c. (See Clinton’s F, H. vol. iii. 
pp. 105, 119.) 
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hood of Troy, was almost wholly ignorant of the more distant 
regions of the world ;* and that it was idle to bring to the test 
of geographical accuracy such passages as those concerning 
the Ethiopians or the wanderings of Menelaus. He rejected 
also the commonly received identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the Odyssey, such as that of Gaulos 
with the island of Calypso, and Scheria with Corcyra; and 
considered that the poet had intentionally transferred the 
wanderings of Ulysses to the shores of the unknown Ocean, in 
order that he might be at liberty to indulge in poetic fictions 
without restraint.2 But besides this work, which we find fre- 
quently cited, and which appears to have become a kind of 
standard authority on the subject, Apollodorus also composed 
a formal geographical treatise, in iambic verse, to which he 
gave the name of T'ĝs meploðos.* It contained a regular descrip- 
tion of the three continents,? and was probably in many 
respects similar to the poetic treatise ascribed to Scymnus 
Chius, to which we shall have occasion to revert hereafter: 
but we have very little information concerning it: the cita- 
tions in Stephanus of Byzantium, though numerous, being 
confined almost entirely to mere names. 

§ 2. Nearly contemporary with Apollodorus was DEMETRIUS 
or Scepsis, who wrote an elaborate treatise, in not less than 
thirty books,* upon the catalogue of the Trojan allies, as pre- 
served in the Iliad. This is frequently referred to by Strabo, 
and evidently contained a considerable amount of geogra- 
phical information, though the greater part of so voluminous 
a work must have been occupied with historical and mytho- 


Strabo, vii. p. 298. 


$ He was a boy, or quite a youth (ue:pa- 
9 Tb. p. 44, vii. 3, § 6, pp. 298, 299. 

1 

2 


klov), at the time when the Romans 
first crossed over into Asia, B.c. 190 


Strabo, xiv. p. 6 
(Id. xiii. 1, § 27). His work was pro- 


See the fragments of it collected by 


C. Miiller in his Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Grecorum, vol. i. p. 449. 


3 According to Strabo (xiii. 1, § 55), | 


Demetrius was a contemporary of "Crates 
and Aristarchus, which would make 
him somewhat senior to Apollodorus. 


VOL, II. 


bably not composed till long afterwards. 
But it would appear to have been pub- 
lished before that of Apollodorus, who 
is said to have borrowed largely from 
him (Strabo, viii. p. 339). 

4 Strabo, xiii, 1, p. 603. 


E 
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logical disquisitions.. Its principal interest in modern times 
arises from the author having been the first to raise doubts as 
to the true site of the Homeric Ilium: a question upon which, 
as Strabo observes, the circumstance of his birth-place having 
been situated within a few miles of the localities, as well as the 
pains he had bestowed upon the subject, entitled him to much 
consideration. Hence his views were adopted by Strabo, and 
have received the assent of many scholars in modern times, so 
far at least as relates to the rejection of the claims of the 
Ilium of his day to represent the Homeric city. In his 
general views on Homeric geography, and the extent of the 
poet’s knowledge, Demetrius appears to have agreed with 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and consequently incurred the 
censure of Strabo for a want of due reverence for the poet’s 
authority. In particular he denied that Homer had any know- 
ledge at all of the voyage of Jason to the Phasis:” a conclusion 
in which most modern critics would agree with him. . 

§ 3. A writer whose works had much more important bearing 
upon geography, properly so called, was AGATHARCHIDES, a 
native of Cnidus, who was the author of several historical and 
geographical treatises of considerable interest, known to us 
chiefly from their mention by Photius. Among these we find 
included a history of the affairs of Asia in ten books, and of 
those of Europe in not less than forty-nine: besides which he 
composed a separate treatise in five books concerning the Red 


5 This is apparent from the passages | Demetrius. 


cited, the greater part of which refer 
to subjects of this class. But from 
some of those quoted by Strabo it is 
evident also that he went fully into 
topographical details (see the references 
to his work collected by Clinton, F. H. 
vol. iii. p. 527, note; and by ©. Müller, 
in a note to his Fragm. Hist. Gree. 
vol. iv. p. 882). It is indeed almost 
certain that the full topographical 
account of the Troad, given by Strabo 
in his great work (xiii. c. 1), was de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from 


§ Hardly any modern writer has in- 
deed adopted the view of Demetrius in 
identifying the *IAcéwy røun with the 
heroic Ilium; but the theory of M. 
Chevallier, placing the site above 
Bunarbashi, wonld scarcely have been 
so hastily embraced in recent times, 
had not the scepticism of Demetrius 
aud Strabo shaken the traditional faith 
in the historie site. 

T àpxhv onorund cidévai thy els bacw 
anodnulay Tod “Idcoves”Ounpov. Strabo, 


| i. 2, § BS, p. 45. 
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Sea and the nations adjoining it.” How far the first two works 
were of a historical and how far of a geographical character we 
are unable to determine with certainty, very few fragments 
having been preserved to us; but Photius has fortunately 
transmitted to us an abstract of two whole books of the treatise 
on the Red Sea, from which we learn also that the account of 
the countries and nations adjoining it, which we find in Dio- 
dorus, is derived entirely from the same source: and the two 
abridgements thus serve to ‘supplement one another. Aga- 
tharchides (as we learn from Photius) passed the latter years 
of his life at Alexandria, where he enjoyed the important 
position of tutor to the young king, Ptolemy Soter II. (about 
116 B.c.),? and he had thus every opportunity of acquiring the 
most authentic information concerning the regions in ques- 
tion. Of these he seems to have availed himself with diligence 
and judgement; and the fragments of his work, notwith- 
standing the imperfect form in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us, are undoubtedly among the most valuable of the 
minor geographical writings that remain from antiquity. 

§ 4. The few extracts that are preserved from the first book 
relate only to the capture of elephants and the arrangements 
made for that purpose by the Ptolemies, and to a mythological 
discussion, of very little interest, concerning the origin of the 
name of the Erythrean Sea. Of the contents of the second, 
third, and fourth books we have no information, but they appa- 
rently contained an account of the Ethiopians, properly so 
called, from which it is probable that the interesting account 


8 Photius, Biblioth. cod. 213, p. 171, 
ed. Bekker. The abstracts of the two 
books mep} rijs épvOpas Oarddoons are 
given in cod. 250, pp. 441-460. 

° For the date, and the determina- 
tion of the Ptolemy to whom he thus 
acted as tutor, upon which the whole 
chronology of his life depends, see the 
elaborate investigation by C. Miiller in 
his edition of the Geographi Græci 
ie tom. i. Prolegomena, pp. liv- 
viii. 


1 They are published (from the ex- 
tracts given by Photius) in Hudson’s 
edition of the Geographt Greet Minores, 
vol. i.; but by far the best edition is 
that given by ©. Müller (Geogr. Graet 
Minores, tom. i.), who has printed the 
extracts as given by Diodorus parallel 
with those given by Photius, so that 
the reader cau at once compare the 
two; and has added also some valuable 
notes. 
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of their manners and customs, which we find in Diodorus, was 
for the most part derived.? But it is with the beginning of 
the fifth book that the really valuable portion of our extracts 
commences. After giving a very curious and interesting 
account of the gold mines, which were still worked in his day 
on the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, near the Red Sea,” he 
proceeded to describe the habits and manner of life of the 
Ichthyophagi, a tribe occupying the western shores of the Red 
Sea, and who were, as he justly remarks, identical in these 
respects with similar tribes that extended along the coasts of 
Arabia, Carmania and Gedrosia to the frontiers of India. 
These Ichthyophagi were, as he describes them, a race in the 
lowest state of civilization; living wholly upon fish, but: not 
possessing boats, or even mets, with which to catch them, and 
dependent therefore upon what were left upon the shore by the 
receding tide. They went entirely naked, and had their wives 
and children in common: they were said to possess no idea of 
good and evil, and to show a remarkable apathy and indif- 
ference to danger or pain. It was said also that they drank 
only every fifth day, when they repaired to the few sources of 
water that were to be found at the foot of the nearest moun- 
tains: and some tribes were even reported never to drink at 
all. Some of them dwelt in caves, others formed rude huts 
with the bones of the largest fishes, covered with sea-weed : 
and others again formed holes or dens in the great masses of 
sea-weed that were accumulated on the shore during heavy 
gales.’ 

In connection with these Ichthyophagi he mentioned another 
tribe, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Chelonophagi, 
from their subsisting almost entirely upon the turtles which 


? Diodor. iii. c. 2-10. We cannot, |  * Agatharchid. § 23-29, ed. Müller; 
however, assume that this account is | Diodor. iii. 12-14. These gold mines 
wholly taken from Agatharchides, as | were situated in the mountains near 
Diodorus claims to have derived his | Cosseir, now occupied by the Ababdeh 
information in part from Artemidorus, | Arabs; but they have long ceased to be 
and also to have had personal inter- | worked. 
course with Ethiopian deputics during + Agatharch. $$ 31-46; Diodor. iii. 
the time of his stay in Egypt (Ib. e. ii.) | 15-20. 
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abounded in these seas: the shells of which also served them 
by way of roofs under which to shelter themselves, as well as 
occasionally as boats with which to cross the sea, for short 
distances.” This tribe however did not dwell near the shores 
of the Red Sea, but inhabited a group of small islands, ad- 
joining the coasts of Carmania and Gedrosia, which fronted 
the Indian Ocean. 

§ 5. Agatharchides next proceeded to describe the various 
tribes of Ethiopians that dwelt inland, beyond the regions 
occupied by the comparatively civilized race that held the 
island of Meroé and the district immediately south of Egypt. 
Here he first mentioned the Rhizophagi (Root-eaters), who 
dwelt on the banks of the Astaboras (Atbara) above its con- 
fluence with the Nile, and subsisted, as their Greek name 
implied, mainly on the roots of reeds and other water plants 
growing in the marshes.® Adjoining these were the tribes called 
Hylophagi and Spermatophagi, who fed not only on the fruits, 
but even devoured the leaves and young shoots of trees, which 
they climbed for this purpose with incredible agility.” Next 
to these came the Hunters (Cynegete, called by other writers 
Gymnetes), who inhabited a region abounding in wild beasts, 
so that they were compelled always to sleep in trees. They 
were excellent archers, and were thus able to slay even wild 
cattle, panthers, and other formidable wild beasts, for which 
they lay in wait as they quitted their watering-places.* Again 
to the west of these were the race distinguished as Elephanto- 
machi or Elepbantophagi, from their subsisting almost entirely 
on the flesh of the elephants which they killed, with no other 
weapon than a sharp axe, with which they hamstrung the 
huge beasts. So devoted were they to this pursuit that 
Ptolemy had in vain endeavoured to induce them to abandon 
it, in order to assist his hunters in taking the elephants 
alive. 


5 Agatharch. § 47; Diodor. iii. 21. 8 Id. § 52; Diod. iii. 25, 
€ Agatharch. § 50; Diodor. iii. 23. b. § 53-56; Diod. 26. 
7 Agatharch. § 51; Diodor. iii. 24. 
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Beyond these to the west were a race of Ethiopians called 
Simi (flat-nosed) and towards the south were a people called 
the Struthophagi (ostrich-eaters), from the ostriches which 
abounded in their country, the chase of which supplied them 
with their principal means of subsistence.’ Not far from these 
were the Acridophagi or Locust-eaters, a very black people, 
who supported themselves to a great degree upon the swarms 
of locusts that periodically visited their country.2 An ad- 
joining region, though fertile and abounding in pastures, was 
said to be uninhabited on account of the multitude of scor- 
pions and large spiders with which it swarmed? The remotest 
people of all towards the south were the so-called Cynamolgi 
or Canimulgi, a very barbarous race, but who kept numbers of 
large dogs with which they hunted down the wild cattle that 
roamed in vast herds over their territory.* 

§ 6. The geographical position of these races is in general 
very obscurely indicated, and was probably but imperfectly 
known to Agatharchides himself; and the names by which 
they are described were obviously of Greek invention, not 
native appellations.” But the notices of their manners and 
habits are very curious, and have been to a great extent 
confirmed by the observations of modern travellers—Bruce, 
Burckhardt, and others; though it is probable that they never 
were so strongly characteristic of different tribes as they were 
regarded by the Greek geographers. The same statements 
were copied by Artemidorus, and from him again by Strabo, 
and are repeated by Pliny, Ælian and other later writers. In 
fact it appears probable that the work of Agatharchides was 
the original source of all the information possessed concern- 
ing the Ethiopian tribes of the interior by either Greek or 
Roman writers down to a late period. 


course given them a more definite posi- 
tion, but it is very doubtful how far we 
can rely npon the names given to such 

fluctuating and harbarous tribes being 
5 Some of these are again found ata | applied to the same people at so long 
later period in Ptolemy, who has of | an interval. 


Id. § 58; Diod. iii. 29. 
Id. § 59; Diod. iii. 30. 
Id. § 60; Diod. iii. 31. 
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He was also the first to reeount many curious particulars 
coneerning the wild animals that were found in these remote 
regions, and with whieh the hunting expeditions of the Ptole- 
mies had brought the Greeks of Alexandria into acquaintance. 
Thus he described the camelopard, the ostrich, the rhinoceros, 
and several species of apes or baboons, to which he gave the 
name of Cynocephali, Cepi and Sphinxes; the Crocottas or 
laughing hyena, and the wild bulls, which he erroneously 
supposed to be carnivorous, but justly deseribed as animals 
of terrible ferocity. After speaking of the huge serpents with 
which these countries were said to abound he gave a very 
curious account of one which had been eaptured and brought 
alive to Alexandria, where he had himself seen it, and which 
was thirty cubits in length.’ 

It is remarkable that among all these notices of the remote 
Ethiopian tribes we find no trace of the supposed abundance 
of gold among them which bears so conspicuous a part in the 
fables eurrent concerning them in the time of Herodotus; an 
omission the more singular because gold is really found in 
considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Nile, and gold mines were actually opened under Mehemet 
Ali at a place called Fazoglo in Sennaar.* Nor do the old 
fables concerning the Pygmies, the men with huge ears, and 
other similar tales appear to have found a place in the pages 
of Agatharchides. The extension of more aceurate information 
was gradually displacing all such fictitious creations; it was 
found at least that they did not exist in Ethiopia. 

§ 7. Returning from these remote regions towards the north, 
and the countries bordering on the Red Sea, Agatharchides 
‘next proceeded to deseribe the Troglodytie, a people inhabiting 
the mountain ranges that border the Red Sea on the west, at 
more or less distanee from the eoast, throughout almost its 


gatharch. § 76; Diod. iii. 35. was found that the reality fell far 


OAs 
5 . 
7 Avatharch. § 78; Diodor. iii. 36, | short of the rumours current concerning 
Bile them; and they were soon abandoncd. 
8 As usually happens, however, it 
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whole length.2 Though less barbarous than the Ichthyophagi 
of the coasts, the Troglodytes were still in a very rude con- 
dition; they dwelt principally in caves,—from whence their 
name—went almost naked, and had their wives in common ; 
but they had extensive flocks and herds, of which they drank 
the milk and blood, as well as consumed the flesh. It was 
their custom to put to death the aged and infirm, as well 
as those afflicted by any protracted disease. Their habits of 
life were doubtless determined in great measure by local con- 
ditions; and those of the mountain tribes who inhabit the same 
ranges at the present time are still very little removed from 
barbarism. But ancient writers were chiefly impressed with 
their habit of dwelling in caves, and hence applied the name 
of Troglodytes to the people adjoining the western shores of 
the Red Sea from the frontiers of Egypt to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After this general description of the habits of the Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides appears te have given in some detail a 
more particular account of the western coast of the Red Sea 
or the Troglodytic coast, as it was generally termed, not, 
however,—so far as we can judge from our existing abstracts— 
giving a regular Periplus or enumeration of the ports, islands 
and headlands, but merely noticing the more interesting 
and striking natural phenomena. Thus he mentioned the 
hot springs near Arsinoé; the Scarlet Mountain near Myos 
Hormus,' the extensive bay called Foul Bay («codzos Ard- 
apros) from the rocks and shoals with which it abounded, 
and the island: of Topazes, celebrated for the gems of that 
name ;* but did not even notice the important port of Bere- 
nice in the same neighbourhood. From thence to Ptolemais 
Epitheras (the great hunting-station of the Ptolemies) the sea 


° Agatharch. §§ 61-63; Diodor. iii. | marôðes), see Note A, Chapter XV. 
32, 33. p. 607. 

1 Concerning the position of this 2 Agatharch. §§ $1, 82; Diod. iii. 
celebrated port, and the bright red | 39. 

mountains that serve to identify it (dpos 
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was said to be very shallow and abounding in sea-weed and 
sand-banks, so as to be very difficult of navigation for the 
large ships that were required for the transport of the ele- 
phants. But beyond Ptolemais the coast trended towards the 
east, while the sea became deep and open, and presented no 
difficulties to the navigator, though abounding in huge fish 
and sea monsters of various kinds. The adjoining tracts were 
traversed by rivers, which took their rise in the Psebcean 
mountains *—a name by which the author must have meant 
to designate the mountains of Abyssinia, though he applies 
the same name to the promontories'that close in the mouth 
of the gulf, and form the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb.* It is 
singular that he appears to have given no particulars con- 
cerning these straits, or the cinnamon and spice producing 
lands beyond them. 

§ 8. Instead of this he returned (according to our existing 
abstracts) to the head of the Gulf of Herodpolis or the inmost 
bight of the Red Sea, and proceeded to describe in con- 
siderable detail the Arabian coast of that seaë Many of 
- the points mentioned may be recognized without difficulty, 
though his description, at least as transmitted to us, is un- 
accompanied with any statement of distances. Thus the spot 
named Phoenicon, or the palm-grove, on the Gulf of Heroö- 
polis, may be safely identified with the modern Tor, still famous 
for its groves of palm-trees; the headland that separates the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akabah (now called Ras Mahomed) with 
the small island lying off it, called by the Greeks the Island of 
Seals, are clearly described; the barren and precipitous rocks 
that bound the coast for a considerable distance in one part, 
the swarm of small islands in another, and the marshy and 
wooded tract that succeeds, are found well to agree with the 
observations of modern voyagers.® The names of the different 


8 Agatharch. § 84; Diodor. iii. 41. € Agatharchid. §§ 85-94; Diodor. 
* Diod. ibid. iii. 42-44. The same particulars are 
5 Agatharch. §§ 85-94; Diodor. iii. | repeated from Artemidorus by Strabo, 
2-45, -xvi. 4, § 18 
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Arabian tribes are of comparatively little interest, though that 
of the Thamudeni is still to be traced in the modern Thamud, 
a tribe dwelling in the northern part of the Hedjaz. The 
Deb, who dwelt along the coast in the southern portion of 
the same region, were noted for their extensive herds of camels, 
their territory was said also to abound in gold, which was found 
also in great quantities in that of the Gasande or Gasanden- 
ses, further towards the south.’ No gold is now known to 
exist in these regions. 

§ 9. South of these tribes, occupying the south-western corner 
of Arabia, were situated the Sabeeans, a nation of a very differ- 
ent character. It is especially to Agatharchides that we 
are indebted for the glowing descriptions of the wealth and 
prosperity of this people, which gave origin to the name of 
Arabia Felix applied to this portion of the peninsula, and 
which continued to be repeated by Greek and Roman writers 
down to a late period.: The territory of Yemen is indeed 
naturally the most fertile part of Arabia, but it was the ex- 
traordinary abundance of spices that constituted the great 
wealth of the country. Such was the quantity of these that 
we are told the inhabitants were debilitated by the excess of 
fragrant odours, and compelled to burn bitumen and goats’ 
beards in order to counteract their influence (!). The sea-coast 
produced balsam, cassia, and another fragrant plant, which was 
not exported, as its perfume did not last; in the interior were 
forests of frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and other odoriferous 
trees, mixed with palms and tall reeds.’ But besides the spices 
thus produced in their own country, they imported them in 
large quantities from the opposite coast of Africa (the Regio 
Cinnamomifera),' and again exported them to the surround- 


7 Agatharchid. §§ 92-96; Diod. iii. 
45. 

8 Id. §§ 97-102 ; ap. Diod. ce. 46, 47 ; 
Artemidor. ap. Strab. xvi. 4, § 19; 
Plin. Z. N. 

* These forests were said to swarm 
with serpents of very small size, but 
whose bite was deadly (1b. § 98). They 


are probably the same as the “ winged 
serpents ” described by Herodotus (iil. 
10$) as abounding in these regions, 
and interfering with the gathering of 
frankincense. 

1 It is remarkable that they are de- 
scribed as traversing the sea which 
separated them from this part of Africa 
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ing nations. The great wealth of the country was in fact 
derived mainly from their trade in these commodities, which 
was considered as the most lucrative known, and having 
been carried on by the Sabæans for centuries past had been 
the means of accumulating enormous quantities of gold and 
silver in the country. Hence they had magnificent palaces, 
resplendent with gold, silver, and precious stones; they drank 
from goblets of gold, studded with gems, and even their seats 
and couches were overlaid with silver. Their capital city 
was called by Agatharchides Saba, but it appears, as we learn 
from Artemidorus, to have also borne the name of Mariaba, 
which is still retained in the modern name of Mareb, the 
ruins of which are still extant about 80 miles E. of the present 
capital of Yemen.” 

§ 10. Besides this trade their ports on the Indian Ocean 
were the resort of numerous ships from the neighbouring 
countries to the east, as far as the Persian Gulf, together with 
many traders from the mouths of the Indus:* and they thus 
became the principal entrepét of the trade with India. We have 
already seen that -it was probably through this channel that 
the Alexandrian merchants obtained their Indian commodities. 
The stories concerning the wealth of the Sabzans, as well as 
others concerning their luxurious habits of life, are evidently 
gross exaggerations, but there is no doubt that the country 
was really at this time the seat of an extensive and flourishing 
commerce, which was carried on partly by sea, but to a con- 
siderable extent also by land caravans passing through the 
territory of the Minnewans (the Hedjaz) to the city of Petra, 
which had already become a great emporium for the trade from 
all parts of Arabia Thither also repaired caravans from 


place where Alexander founded a naval 


in vessels made of hides (Sepuarlvas 
station by the river Indus.” The name 


mAotos), apparently similar to those in 


use among the Britons. 
? Artemidorus ap. 
§ 19. 
3 Agatharchid. $ 103. These traders 
are described as coming “from the 


Strab, xvi. 4, 


is given in Diodorus (e. 47) as Potana: 
probably Pattala is meant, though that 
place was not really founded by Alex- 


ander. 
4 Agatharchid. § 87; Diodor. ili. 42. 
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Gerrha, which had become the chief emporium on the east side 
of Arabia, so that its inhabitants were said to rival the Sabseans 
in opulence." 

No geographical indications are preserved by Agatharchides 
(to judge from our existing extracts), of the outer coast of 
Arabia, bordering on the Indian Ocean, and the vague notice 
of certain islands to the south, of great fertility which may 
possibly refer to Socotora and the neighbouring islets, is of the 
most indefinite character. But it seems probable that an 
allusion at the end of his work® to some islands recently dis- 
covered in this part of the world must refer to those just men- 
tioned. His account of the astronomical phenomena observed 
in these southern regions is in great part imaccurate and 
absurd, and can only have been gathered from ignorant navi- 
gators, who did not themselves understand the phenomena 
which they reported.’ 

Upon the much controverted question of the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile, Agatharchides entertained sound 
views, attributing them to heavy and continuous rains taking 
place in the mountains of Ethiopia, from the summer solstice 
to the autumnal equinox; a fact which was attested, as he 
observes, by the natives of the neighbouring regions. 

§ 11. One other passage of Agatharchides® deserves notice 
from the light it incidentally throws upon the navigation of 
his day. After pointing out the contrast between the Ethio- 
pians in the south, and the Scythians in the north, resulting 
from the extremes of climate in the two cases, he adds that, 
after all, the intervals which separate these extremes are not 
so very great. For that many persons sailing with vessels 
carrying cargoes, and having a favourable wind, would reach 
Rhodes in ten days, from the Palus Meotis: from thence it 
was only four days’ sail to Alexandria, and ten days’ voyage up 


5 Agatharch, §$ 87, 102. the accounts given by Onesicritus and 
® Id. § 110. Nearchusas they have been transmitted 
7 Id. § 104; Diod. iii. 48. But we | to us. 

have seen that the same thing was the 8 Id, § 112. 

case to a considerable extent even with ° Agatharch. § 66; Diod. iii. 34. 
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the Nile from thence would suffice in many cases to reach the 
confines of Ethiopia. So that a continuous voyage of twenty- 
four days was sufficient to pass from the coldest regions of the 
world to the hottest. The shortness of the time here allowed 
for the ascent of the Nile is remarkable, and could certainly 
only apply to very exceptional cases. But the statement 
concerning the time in which the voyage was frequently 
made from the Palus Mæotis to Alexandria is curious and 
instructive. 


SECTION 3.—Artemidorus. 


§ 1. Nearly contemporary with Agatharchides was ARTE- 
MIDORUS, a native of Hphesus, but who, like most of his 
contemporaries, studied and wrote at Alexandria. We are 
told that he flourished in the 169th Olympiad (B.c. 104-101»), 
and it 1s certain that his geographical work was not published 
until after that of Agatharchides, of which he made great use. 
His principal work was a general treatise on geography, in 
which, however, special attention was devoted to the countries 
bordering onthe Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, of which it 
contained a full and detailed Periplus.? Artemidorus himself 
had examined a large part of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and had even visited Gades and the Sacred Promontory, which 
he described from personal inspection.* In regard to the west 
of Europe generally he appears to have collected much valuable 
information, and is frequently cited by Strabo as correcting 


1 This is the statement of his epito- 
mizer Marcian of Heraclea. ’Apreui- 
dwpos Sè 6 Epérios yewypapos nara thy 
éxaroothy éinxoorhy évydtny ° Orvuridða 
yeyoves, p. 65, ed. Hudson. 

* Marcianus of Heraclea, who had 
composed an epitome of his work, speaks 
of it as if it were only a Periplus of the 
Mediterranean, though extending to 
eleven books. But it is certain that it 
contained a description of other regions 


besides. Stephanus of Byzantium cites 
his statements concerning Taprobane, 
which were found in his ninth book 
(s. v. Tarpoßdvn). 

3 Id. ibid. pp. 64, 65; Strabo, iii. p. 
137. He correctly stated that the 
Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent), 
which was placed by Eratosthenes at 
five days’ voyage from Gades, was not 
in reality distant from that city more 
than 1700 stadia (Strabo, iii. p. 148). 
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the errors of earlier writers, such as Timæus and Eratosthenes, 
though he fell into others in his turn.* Throughout his work 
indeed Strabo appears to have made use of Artemidorus as - 
one of his principal authorities: but as usual he only cites 
him in peculiar and exceptional cases, where he has occasion 
either to censure his statements, or refer to them as super- 
seding those of his predecessors. In the absence of the 
original work it is impossible for us to judge of the advance 
really made by Artemidorus in the knowledge of Western 
Europe, as compared with Polybius on the one hand, and with 
his successor Posidonius on the other. But it is probable that 
he still possessed very imperfect information concerning the 
external, or Atlantic shores of Spain and Gaul, as well as still 
more of Britain. Marcianus of Heraclea, a late writer, describes 
Artemidorus as a very valuable authority for the geography of 
the Mediterranean, his Periplus of which he regarded as so 
accurate that he himself composed an abridgement of it.° 
But his knowledge of the external ocean, both towards the 
west and the east, is justly regarded by the same authority as 
very vague and confused. With regard to the Red Sea indeed 
and the nations adjoining the Indian Ocean, as well as the 
Ethiopian tribes of the interior, Artemidorus seems to have 
done little more than copy Agatharchides, his account of them, 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo, being in great part 
taken almost word for word from the earlier writer. He, how- 


~*~ 


4 Strabo, iii. pp. 187, 148, 159; iv. 


pp. 183, 185, 198. 

5 A fragment supposed to have 
formed part of this abridgement will 
be fonnd in Hudson’s Geographt Greet 
Minores, tom. i. pp. 60-74, and is in- 
cluded in the valuable edition by M. 
Miller of the works of Marcianus of 
Heraclea and some other minor geo- 
graphers (Svo. Paris, 1839), as well as 
im the collection of the Geographi Graci 
Minores by C. Müller (tom. i. pp. 563- 
572). But it seems certain, as pointed 
ont by the last editor, that the extant 
fragment docs not belong to the 
abridgement of Artemidorus, but to 


that of Menippus, a writer of the 
Augustan age, of whose work Marcianus 
had also made an epitome. 

6 Strabo, xvi. 4, $§ 5-19, pp. 769-778. 
No mention is made of Agatharehides 
by Strabo in connection with this de- 
seription, though he elsewhere (p. 779) 
cites him at seeond hand in respect to 


| the origin of the name of the Red Sea. 


It is evident that he had never seen 
his original work, and knew only that 
of Artemidorus. The two are printed 


| side by side by C. Müller, from whence 


it is readily seen how closcly the one 
is copicd trom the other. 
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ever, added a regular Periplus of the Red Sea, giving the 
distances from port to port, and from headland to headland, 
which are not found in our existing extracts from Agatharchides, 
and are a valuable addition to our geographical knowledge." 
He described also in detail, though without giving distances, 
the coast of Africa from the Straits and the Promontory of 
Deire- to the Southern Horn (Noti Keras), under which name 
he designated the eastern extremity of Africa, now known as 
Cape Guardafui’ He was aware that from thence the coast 
trended away towards the south, but in this direction, he adds, 
nothing more was known of it? On this side therefore 
geography had made no progress since the days of Hra- 
tosthenes. 

§ 2. In regard to India on the other hand Artemidorus 
appears to have followed inferior authorities, and his account of 
that country is treated by Strabo as superficial and inaccurate. 
The statement quoted from him concerning the course of the 
Ganges does not however bear out this censure: he described that 
river as flowing from the Emodi Mountains (one of the names 
under which the Greeks designated the Himalaya) towards the 
south, till it reached a city called by the same name (Ganges) 
and then turning to the east and holding that course as far as 
Palibothra and its outflow into the sea.’ His estimate of the 
size of Taprobane—which he stated to be 7000 stadia in length 
and 5000 in breadth*—though greatly exaggerated, did not 


7 The whole length of the Red Sea simply from west to east. Its large 
he estimated at 14,000 stadia (1400 G. | affluent, abounding in crocodiles and 
miles); which considerably exceeds | dolphins, which he called Œdanes, is 
the truth, the real length being just | otherwise unknown, but it seems pro- 
about 1200 geographical, or 1400 | bable that the true reading is Oipavys, 
English miles. or *loudvys, as suggested by the most 

8 Id. xvi. 4, §§ 14, 15. recent editors, Coray and Kramer (ad 

9 TecuTatov akpwThpioy Tis mapadlas | loc.); in which case we have here the 
Tauts Tò Nérov képas. rduyavrıi SÈ | first mention by name of the Jumna, 
TOUTO ws én) peonuBplay odKéri, pnoiv, 2 Stephan. Byzant. s. v. TarpoGayn. 
Exouev Aiuévov avarypapas ovdt témwy | Our existing text of Stephanus gives 
Sià rò peri elvari yydpimov thy étjs | only 500 stadia for the breadth of the 
mapadtay. Id. § 14, p. 774. n island, but that is clearly erroneous, 

l Strab. xv. p. 719. Though of | and there is little doubt that we should 
course not strictly accurate, this de- | read, as suggested by Forbiger, mevta- 
scription is undoubtedly an improve- | moxiiwv for mevraxociwr. 
ment on the reccived idea that it flowed 
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64. 
differ materially from that given by other geographers: the 
vast size of that island having become a received fact in tra- 
ditional geography. Towards the north his knowledge was 
bounded by the same limits as that of his predecessors : 
beyond the Tanais, he stated, nothing was known, but that 
Sarmatian tribes occupied the regions to the north.’ 

§ 3. Artemidorus is censured by his epitomizer Marcianus as 
deficient in accurate geographical knowledge,* by which he 
probably means that he made no attempt to determine the 
position of places by their latitude and longitude (in the 
manner subsequently introduced by Ptolemy): but it is cer- 
tain that he bestowed great pains upon the determination of 
distances, and not only produced in this manner the most 
accurate Periplus in detail that had yet been put together of 
the internal seas (the Mediterranean and the Euxine), but 
entered into an elaborate computation of the total length of 
the habitable world, from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Sacred Promontory, which is adopted by Pliny as the most 
accurate known to him. It will be worth while briefly to 
compare the results with those arrived at by Eratosthenes.’ 

The whole distance from the Indian Ocean at the mouth of 
the Ganges to Gades he computed at 68,545 stadia; a sum 
total which he made up as follows. From the mouth of the 
Ganges through India and Parthia to Myriandrus on the Gulf 
of Issus he reckoned 41,725 stadia: thence by the most direct 


3 Plin. H. N. ii. 108, § 246. are, as usual, frequently corrupt, but 


4 ris uèv axpiBovs yewypaplas Aei- 
meran Epit. p. 69. « 

5 We have here the advantage that 
besides the extract given by Pliny (H. 
N. ii. 108, § 242, foll.), who has con- 
verted the stadia into Roman miles, we 
find that the measurements agree so 
exactly with those given by Agathe- 
merus (Geograph. i. 4) as to leave no 
doubt that both are taken directly from 
the same source. The two statements 
thus serve mntually to correct one 
another; and Agathemerus has in 
many instances supplied details which 
are wanting in Pliny. 


by comparing the two lists, and the 
details with the sums total, they can in 
most instances be restored with reason- 
able certainty. 

It is unfortunate that Artemidorus, 
in stating these distauces, appears to 
have reckoned them all from Gades; 
while Eratosthenes and other writers 
generally reckoned them from the 
Strait of the Columns, and we do not 
know exactly the distance assigned by 
Artemidorus between the two. But 
the interval is stated by Strabo at 750, 
or 800 stadia; and the difference is 


The numbers | immaterial (Strabo, iii. 1, p. 140). 
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course by sea, touching at Cyprus, Patara in Lycia, the islands 
of Rhodes and Astypalea, the promontory of Tenarus in 
Laconia, Cape Pachynus and Lilybæum in Sicily and Caralis 
in Sardinia, to Gades 26,820. To this he added 3982 stadia 
from Gades by the Sacred. Promontory to that of the Artabri 
(Cape Finisterre)” which he appears to have considered—con- 
trary to the received opinion among his contemporaries—as 
the most westerly point of Europe. 

§ 4. But besides this computation, which (as will be seen) 
did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes, though 
based upon more accurate measurements in detail, Artemi- 
dorus gave another estimate, founded as far as possible upon 
itinerary or terrestrial measurements, which he regarded as 
more trustworthy than those by sea. This second line pro- 
ceeded across Asia from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Euphrates, a distance which he reckoned at 41,350 stadia :° 
thence to Mazaca in Cappadocia 2550; thence through Phrygia 
and Caria to Ephesus 3320 stadia; from Ephesus across the 
/igean Sea to Delos 1600, and thence to the Isthmus of Corinth 
1700 stadia. Thence he drew the line by Patre, Leucadia, 
Corcyra, to the Acroceraunian promontory and thence across 
the sea to Brundusium, which he placed at 3880 stadia from 


Corinth: thence to Rome by land 2880 stadia. 


From Rome 


® Note B, p. 102. 

7 In regard to this number the MSS. 
both of Pliny and Agathemerus vary 
(see Miiller’s note). As we know from 
Strabo that Artemidorus correctly re- 
duced the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Promontory to 1700 stadia, it 
recms difficult to believe that he re- 
garded the other as projecting more 
than 2000 stadia, or (.ecording to one 
reading) more than 5000 stadia farther 
west. 

8 The expression “alia via, quæ 
certior, itinere terreno maxime patit a 
Gange,” &c. is indeed found only iu 
Pliny, and not ir Agathemerus, but it 
is certainly most protable that it pro- 
ceeds from Artcmidorus and not from 
Pliny himself. 


VOL. II. 


° No details are here given; but on 
the former line Agathemerus reckons 
16,000 stadia from the mouth of the 
Ganges to that of the Indus; from the 
Indus to the Caspian Gates 15,300: 
and thence to the Euphrates 10,050; 
making up precisely the sum here 
stated. The point on the Euphrates 
was probably the Zeugma (opposite 
Bir), frem whence was the shortest 
overland route to Myriandrus. 

Strabo states (p. 664) that Artemi- 
dorus agreed with Eratosthenes in 
regard to the dir ct distance from the 
Euphrates to India; and we know that 
Eratosthenes reckoned in round num- 
bers 40,000 stadia; but doubtless the 
discrepuncy was regarded by Strabo 
as immaterial. 
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he followed the line of the Roman roads to Scingomagus at 
the foot of the Alps, a distance of 519 Roman miles or 
4152 stadia; thence to Illiberis at the foot of the Pyrenees 
8747 stadia, and thence through Spain to Gades 6650 stadia.* 
The whole result thus obtained was 71,560 stadia: an excess 
of more than 3000 stadia over his other estimate, which was 
the natural consequence of the devious course that this second 
line had in fact pursued. Of the extent of those deviations 
Artemidorus had undoubtedly no idea, but it is difficult to 
suppose that he really regarded Ephesus, Corinth, Brundusium, 
Rome, Susa, Illiberis and Gades, as situated nearly enough 
in the same latitude to allow of a line passing through those 
points presenting any approximation to a measurement of 
the earth’s longitude.’ Yet we find no indication of his having 
applied any subsequent correction to the sum total thus 
attained: and it appears certain that, while Artemidorus de- 
serves great credit for having seen the important advantage to 
be derived from the Roman roads, with their measured dis- 
tances, he still failed to see the necessity of applying to these 
itinerary distances the corrections necessary in order to deduce 
from them any geographical results. 

§ 5. He next proceeded to give in like manner a measure- 
ment of the breadth of the habitable world from the Ethiopian 
Ocean, which he placed 5000 stadia to the south of Meroé?— 


1 Agathemerus, § 17; Plin. H.N. ii. 
108, § 244. The numbers in the two 
last cases are corrupt and erroneous in all 
our MSS. Ihave adopted the correc- 
tions proposed by C. Miller. The sum 
total being fixed, as Agathemerus and 
Pliny here coincide, the details are of 
less importance. But as the route 
followed by Artemidorus through Gaul 
and Spain is uncertain, we cannot feel 
any security as to the numbers given. 

? It is sufficient to say roughly that 
Ephesus and Corinth are in about 38° 
N. lat, Rome about 42°, Susa (Scingo- 
magus), above 45°, and Gades 363°. 

It appears almost more strange that 
in a sea with which the Greeks were 
so well acquainted as that between 


Greece and Italy, he could suppose 
that a line from Patræ by Leucadia, 
Corcyra, aud the Acrocerannian Pro- 
montory to Brundusium would nearly 
coincide with a prolongation of the 
parallel through Ephesus and Corinth. 
But when we come to consider the map 
of the Mediterranean as conceived by 
Strabo, we shall see that it in great 
measure agrees with this assumption 
of Artemidorus. 

8 The mention of this Ethiopian 
Ocean is very remarkable. Though 
Strabo has preserved to us such copious 
extracts from the part of the work of 
Artemidorus relating to the Erythræan 
Sea and the Ethiopian tribes, there is 
no mention of anything corresponding 
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to the Tanais, his extreme limit to the north. This also he 
reckoned along two different lines, both however proceeding 
from Alexandria by Rhodes to Tenedos and the mouth of the 
Hellespont, and thence by the Bosphorus to Cape Carambis, 
from whence it crossed the Euxine to the entrance of the 
Palus Meotis and thence to the mouth of the Tanais. The 
two calculations (into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter) gave as their results 18,056 and 18,690 stadia respec- 
tively from Alexandria to the mouth of the Tanais. Adding 
to these the distance from Alexandria to Meroé, which he 
estimated, in accordance with Eratosthenes, at 10,000 stadia, 
and that to the Ethiopian Ocean at 5000 more, we should obtain 
totals of 33,056 and 33,690 stadia, the last of which cor- 
responds exactly with that given by Pliny (according to the 
best MSS.) of 4212 miles or 33,696 stadia. He thus arrived 
at the same conclusion with Hratosthenes that the breadth of 
the inhabited world was rather less than half its length. Their 
results were however based on a very different calculation ; 
Eratosthenes having extended his measurement far to the 
north in Scythia in order to attain the latitude of Thule, while 
Artemidorus carried his farther to the south, to the supposed 
Ethiopian Ocean. 

§ 6. Besides these principal lines, numerous other distances 
are cited from Artemidorus by Strabo, the most important of 
which are those given along a line of itinerary route from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates, which he expressly described as 
being the high-road followed by all who travelled towards the 


to this expression. It would seem as | (tom. ii. p. 481). The old editions of 


if Artemidorus had supposed the sea 
to sweep round from the Southern 
Horn (which was the farthest point 
known to him) at once to the south of 
Kthiopia. Eratosthenes, as we have 
seen, placed the Region of Cinnamon 
in the same parallel with the Sem- 
brite on the Upper Nile, at a distance 
of 3500 stadia south of Meroë. 

4 For the discussion of these numbers 
see the note of C. Miiller on Agathe- 
merus in his Geographt Grecit Minores 


Agathemerus all gave 8000 stadia for 
the first stage in the measurement—the 
distance from the Ethiopian Ocean to 
Meroé—but all the best MSS. have 
5000; and this agrees with the result 
given by Pliny according to the best 
MSS. ; the received text of later edi- 
tions (including that of Sillig) having 
been altered in accordance with a con- 
jecture of Harduin’s, so as to correspond 
with the erroneous reading of Agathe- 
merus. 
F 2 
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east.” It ascended the valley of the Meander to Laodicea, 
thence through Phrygia, the Paroreios, and Lycaonia, to Ma- 
zaca, the capital of Cappadocia, from which it proceeded to 
the Euphrates, at a place called Tomisa on the borders of 
Sophene in Armenia, which appears at this time to have been 
a town of importance. From thence a line of route led across 
the chain of Mount Taurus southwards to Samosata, and thence 
across Mesopotamia. East of the Euphrates, according to 
Strabo, the distances given by Artemidorus did not differ from 
those of Eratosthenes; probably he had in fact no fresh 
materials by which to correct them.’ 

The work of Artemidorus appears to have continued for a 
long period to enjoy considerable reputation, probably on 
account of its general and systematic character, as well as the 
accuracy of its details as to distances, dimensions of islands, 
&c. At the same time Strabo, though frequently availing 
himself of its authority, does not place it on a par with those 
of Polybius and Posidonius, nor think it necessary to enter 
into any regular exposition of the system of its author, which 
probably did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes. 

§ 7. To the same period with Artemidorus belong two other 
writers whose names deserve a passing mention, as they left 
geographical works, which, though now utterly lost, are fre- 
quently cited by later authorities. One of these is METRo- 
porus of Scepsis, who was a rhetorician of eminence, and 
played a considerable part in political life. Among his various 
writings, we are told that he left a Periegesis, which must 
have been a work of a distinctly geographical character, and 
from which the statements quoted from him by Pliny and 


$ Artemidor. ap. Strab. xiv. 2, p. 663. 
érel 8& Kow Tis 68bs TET PITT OL aract 
tots éml tas àvaroràs d8ormopotow ÈE 
’"Epéoov. At a later period this line of 
route seems to have ceased to be fre- 


countries. 


déidAoyoy (xii. 2, p. 535), and was given 
over by Lucullus to Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, as a reward for the ser- 


quented, as it is not found in any of 
the Roman Itineraries. Its details 
will be more fully examined in the 
chapter on Strabo’s geography of these 


vices he had rendered in the Mithri- 
datic War. 
7 Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 663. 


| 
| ë It is called by Strabo ¢povpiov 
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Stephanus of Byzantium were probably taken. Far more 
numerous are the citations from the other author above 
referred to; CORNELIUS ALEXANDER, surnamed POLYHISTOR, 
on account of the extent and variety of his knowledge. He 
appears to have left a considerable number of works treating 
of the geography, as well as the history and antiquities, of 
different countries, as Egypt, Syria, Lycia, Phrygia, &c.: but 
unfortunately our knowledge of them is due almost entirely to 
the jejune citations of Stephanus of Byzantium, which gene- 
rally preserve to us nothing more than barren names.* 


SECTION 4.—Scymnus Chius. 


Of a very different character was a little work, which has 
received in modern times far more attention than it deserves, 
from the accidental circumstance of its having been in great 
part preserved to us, while so many more valuable and im- 
portant treatises on the same subject have perished. This is 
the little compendium of geography in iambic verse, com- 
monly known, though without any foundation, under the name 
of Scymnus Cuius. Tt belongs unquestionably to the period 
we are now considering, being dedicated to a certain Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who, as C. Miiller has shown, must 
be the third monarch of the name, who reigned from the year 
91 to 76 B.c.2 But the author is in reality wholly unknown. 
The principal fragment was preserved in the same MS. with 
the Epitomes of Marcianus of Heraclea, and was in conse- 
quence first published under the name of that author—an 
attribution clearly erroneous. Holstenius and Isaac Vossius 


8 The fragments both of Metrodorus | mep) Kaptas, wep! Avrtas, &c., formed 
and Alexander Polyhistor are collected | separate treatises, or were parts of one 
by ©. Müller in his Fragmenta Histori- | great work, but the former bypothesis 
corum Grecorum, tom. ili. pp. 203-214, | is the most probable. 

It is uncertain whether the different ° See his Prolegomena in his Geogr. 
writings of Alexander quoted by Ste- | Greet Minores, tom. i. p. xxvii. 
phanus under the names of Aiyuariakd, 
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were the first to attribute it to Seymnus Chius, a writer cited 
more than once by late grammarians as author of a Perie- 
gesis: and it continued to pass under his name till the year 
1846, when Meineke, in republishing the extant fragments, 
showed clearly that there were no grounds for ascribing them 
to that writer. The real work of Scymnus Chius, whose age is 
wholly unknown, appears to have been in prose, and the few 
statements cited from him are not in accordance with those of 
our author.? 

The portions of the work that have been preserved to us 
consist, first, of a long continuous fragment of more than 
700 lines, containing the introduction, a rambling and ill- 
written prefatory discourse, together with the greater part of 
the division of the work relating to Europe. Besides this, 
there are numerous smaller fragments concerning the shores of 
the Euxine, both the European and Asiatic sides, which had 
been incorporated by the author of the anonymous Periplus of 
the Euxine Sea, usually published as a kind of sequel to that 
of Arrian? All that related to the rest of Asia and Africa is 
wholly lost to us. 

§ 2. The anonymous author professes to have composed his 
little work in imitation of the chronological treatise of Apollo- 
dorus, and in like manner put it in iambic verse, for the pur- 
pose of its being more easily remembered.* Both his style and 
his versification are very indifferent ; and the work is wholly 


| I have done the same, when I have 


1 Seymnus Chius is cited by name 
| had occasion to cite the little work in 


several times by Stephanus of Byzan- 


tium, and also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 284. Nothing 
is known concerning him from other 
sources. 

2 See Meineke’s Preface to his edi- 
tion of Seymnus Chius (Berolin. 1846). 
His views have been adopted by C. 
Miiller in his recent edition of the 
Geographt Greci Minores (tom. i. Pro- 
legom. p. Ixxiv-lxxvii). Meineke how- 
ever has retained the name “utpote 
longo duorum sæculorum usu recep- 
tum,” and, as a matter of convenience, 


question. 

3 They were first recovered, and dis- 
tinguished from the prose text in which 
they are thus incorporated, by Holste- 
nius, whose arrangement of the verses 
has been generally followed by the 
later editors. 

4 yy, 19-35. It is singular that he 
does not advert to the geographical work 
of Apollodorus, which was also in 
iambic verse (see above, p. 49), and 
would scem to furnish a better prece- 
dent. 
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destitute of anything like poetical ornament or character; but 
these defects might be excused, if the matter were more valu- 
able or trustworthy. The book was mdeed designed only asa 
popular compendium for general use: and therefore makes no 
pretence to novelty or profound research. But while its 
writer gives a long list of authors whom he had consulted, or 
professed to consult, he was wholly without the critical skill 
to compare and discriminate between his different authorities, 
or to discard the statements of earlier writers, which the pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge had shown to be erroneous. 
Thus one of his principal authorities is Ephorus, and he often 
makes unhesitating use of that author, without reference to the 
results of more recent discoveries. The consequence is that 
his book, instead of representing the state of geographical 
knowledge in his own day, is a jumble of confused statements 
belonging to wholly different periods, By far its greatest 
value at the present day arises from the notices taken from 
Ephorus, Timæus, and other earlier authors (cited with their 
names), concerning the foundation of the different Greek 
colonies and cities on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In 
this respect indeed we derive from it some important accessions 
to our knowledge. But in a strictly SU ia point of 
view it is almost wholly worthless. 

§ 3. The best part of that which remains to us, is un- 
doubtedly the description of the coasts of the Euxine, which 
is taken principally, as he himself informs us, from Demetrius 


5 Its author, however, claims in one | names of several of the authors cannot 


passage (vv. 128-136) to have carefully 
investigated and visited in person not 
only the cities of Greece and Asia 
Minor, but those of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas, and those of Tyrihenia, 
Sicily, and other western lands, as well 
as Carthage and a great part of Libya. 
But it is certain that no trace of any 
additional information derived from 
this source is to be found in the poem. 

€ Unfortunately this passage of his 
work (vv. 110-125) is corrupt, and the 


be determined. He professes to have 
followed Eratosthenes most of all, then 
Ephorus, Dionysius of Chalcis, who had 
written five books on the «rivets, or 
foundations of cities, the Sicilian Cleon 
(a writer very little known, but cited 
also by Marcianus of Heraclea) and 
Timosthenes. Then follow some lines 
which cannot be deciphered, after which 
he adds the names of Timeus and 
Herodotus. 
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of Callatia, a writer otherwise almost unknown,” but who seems 
to have been judicious and well-informed. Besides the Periplus 
of its shores, we find many interesting notices of the founda- 
tion of the numerous Milesian and other Ionian colonies that 
bordered its circumference.® But of the Scythian tribes on the 
north his account is taken exclusively from Ephorus, and it 
does not appear that any progress had been made in geo- 
graphical knowledge in that quarter. He states indeed that 
the Borysthenes was navigable for forty days from its mouth ;° 
and dwells strongly upon its commercial advantages—its 
quantity of large fish, as well as the flocks and herds, and 
crops of corn on its fertile banks, so that he terms it “the 
most useful” of all rivers; but he describes it as inaccessible 
in the upper part of its course from ice and snow. Beyond 
the nations that he enumerates, none of whom were far removed 
from the Euxine, he says that the country was altogether 
uninhabited and unknown. The Tanais, he tells us, was 
according to some a branch of the Araxes—a strange miscon- 
ception, though shared as we have seen, even by Aristotle’— 
but Ephorus described it as flowing from a great lake; a 
statement probably copied from Herodotus. 

§ 4. With regard to the west of Europe his accounts are 
very confused and erroneous, and evidently reflect the vague 
notions current in the days of Ephorus and Timeus, without 
reference to the more exact information that was available at 
the time he wrote. Thus he represents the Celts as inhabiting 
the whole western region from the neighbourhood of Gades 
and Tartessus (an old name which he borrowed from Era- 
tosthenes*) to near the head of the Adriatic. He adds a 


7 He is probably the same as the | goes far to show that there is no error 
Demetrius, mentioned without any | in the existing text of that author, what- 
other adjunct by Agatharchides (§ 64), | ever we may think of the accuracy of 
as one of the writers who had given | his information. 


the best accounts of the northern regions 1 obros è mdvrwy earl xpewdéaTaTOos, 
of the earth. v. 813. 

8 See Chapter IV. § 2. 2? Meteorologica, i. 13, § 16. 

” v, 816. This statement is un- 3 The name of Tartessus, which was 


doubtcdly copicd from Herodotus, and | at first applicd to the south of Spain 
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strange story of there being a great northern column at the 
extreme limit of their country projecting like a promontory 
into a stormy sea, from the foot of which the Danube (Ister) 
took its rise.* That river he conceived, in accordance with the 
notion so long prevalent among the Greeks, to flow with one 
arm into the Adriatic, with another into the Euxine; and he 
repeats, as usual, the fables concerning the Eridanus, and 
the amber distilling from the poplars on its banks. He also, 
places the Electrides, or Amber Islands, near the head of 
the Adriatic; and what is more remarkable, mentions two 
other islands in the same neighbourhood as producing the 
finest tin.® 

On the other hand his notices of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Liguria and Spain, from Massilia and its dependencies 
to Rhoda near Emporium, and even the outlying settlement of 
Meenace near the columns of Hercules, is exact and tmstructive. 
The same remark applies to his account of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, concerning which he had good authorities; but he 
does not even condescend to mention by name those of Punic 
origin, though Panormus and Lilybeeum were undoubtedly in 
his time among the most important cities of the island. His 
account of Italy is in like manner very confused; here again 
his information concerning the Greek colonies is valuable and 


generally, gradually disappeared as the ; washed tin of Gaul” as well as gold 


Greeks became better acquainted with 
that country, much as the name of 
Cathay has done in modern times. 
Eratosthenes still applied the name to 
the territory near Calpe; but Artemi- 
dorus, wbo had himself visited the 
country, denied that any such name 
was found there (Strab. iii. 2, p. 148). 
Others gave the name of Tartessus to a 
river, which Strabo identifies with the 
Betis or Guadalquivir; and he con- 
siders the region of Tartessus to be the 
same with the land of the Turduli, the 
modern Andalusia (ibid.). 

It is remarkable that our author de- 
scribes Tartessus as producing in abun- 
dance (i.e. trading in) “the stream- 


and brass. 


ù Acyowevy Taptynagds, émuparvys TóÀLS, 
TOTAMOppUTOY KagatTepoy ék THS KeAriKys 
Xpvooy Te Kat xaAKor pépovra mAciova. 


e VV. 164-166. 
4 yy. 188-195. 


5 850 88 kar abtous eloi vĝoot Kefuevat 
Kagattepoy at Soxover KaAMaTOY Pépecv. 
vv. 399, 400. 

This is, as far as I remember, the 
only notice connecting the tin islands 
with the Adriatic. It would seem to 
indicate that tin, as wellas amber, was 
sometimes brought overland to the head 
of that gulf: but such a trade could 
hardly be carried on to any considerable 
extent. 
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interesting, while his notices of the nations inhabiting the 
peninsula are a jamble of statements derived from the earliest 
Greek writers, with a few that belong to a later period. In 
general it may be said that his ethnography of Italy is not at 
all in advance of that of Seylax, who wrote two centuries and 
a half before him ; except that he naturally dwells emphatically 
upon the power and importance of Rome;‘ a topic that could 
scarcely be omitted by a writer in his time. 

With regard to Greece itself he expressly tells us that he 
followed the authority of Ephorus;* but this part of his work 
is meagre and of little value. He could not indeed be ex- 
pected to add to our geographical knowledge of countries so 
familiar to all. His account of the Adriatic on the other hand 
was taken from Theopompus ;° so little did he attempt to avail 
himself of the latest and best authorities; and is in conse- 
quence full of errors.’ 


SECTION 5.— Voyage of Eudowus. 


§ 1. We have seen from the above review how little progress 
was made, through the whole Alexandrian period, after the 
reigns of the three first Ptolemies, in the knowledge of the 
external coasts of Africa or Asia. The commercial relations 
then established appear to have settled down into a regular 
routine, from which there was little, if any, deviation; and 
geographical explorations, or voyages of discovery in the 
modern sense, were very rarely undertaken in ancient times. 
There was however one notable exception during the period 
in question, which well deserves our attention, though our 
information concerning it is unfortunately very imperfect. 


€ Thus he mentions Œ@notria and the 
Cinotrians—an appellation used only 
by the Greeks in early times, together 
with the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Campanians (vv. 241-244). 

7 He calls it torpoy te xowdy THs BANS 


oixoupévyns, V. 233. 

8 y, 472. ° v. 370. 

1 Thus he repeats the strange state- 
ment that the Hyllie Chersonese (the 
peninsula of Sabioncello) was about as 
large as the Peloponnese. 
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This was the voyage of EKupoxus of Cyzicus, our knowledge 
of which is derived exclusively from the account given by 
Posidonius, and preserved to us by Strabo.? 

According to this narrative, Eudoxus, who was a man of 
education and of an inquisitive mind, had been sent by his 
native city on an honorary mission to the court of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. (Physcon), and was much occupied with inquiries 
concerning the course and sources of the Nile. While he was 
still at Alexandria it happened that an Indian was brought to 
the king by the guards of the Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), 
whom they reported that they had found alone in a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast. As soon as he had learnt a 
few words of Greek so as to make himself understood, the 
captive stated that he had set sail from India, and the ship 
having been driven out of her course all his companions had 
perished of hunger, leaving him the sole survivor. He offered, 
moreover, if the king would fit out a ship, to direct them on 
their way to India; an offer which was accepted, and Eudoxus 
among others took part in the adventure. They accomplished 
the voyage successfully, and having taken with them suitable 
presents, brought back in return a valuable cargo of spices 
and precious stones. Eudoxus however was frustrated in his 
hopes of private advantage, the king having seized and appro- 
priated the whole cargo. But after the death of the tyrant (in 
B.C. 117) his wife Cleopatra who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment,’ sent out Eudoxus a second time with more extensive 


2 Posidonius ap. Strab. ii. 3, § 4, pp. 
98-100. 

3 There is some little uncertainty 
with regard to the chronology of these 
voyages of Eudoxus, but their date may 
be fixed within very narrow limits. 
His first voyage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes IL, who died in 
B.C. 117. Cleopatra at first reigned 
conjointly with her elder son, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and it was during this period 
that she sent out Eudoxus, the second 
time. But before his return Cleopatra 
had quarrelled with her son, and had 


been compelled to leave him in sole 
possession of the sovereignty. This 
took place about B.C. 112, and explains 
the statement of Posidonius that when 
Eudoxus returned from his second 
voyage he found Cleopatra no longer at 
the head of affairs, but her son, by 
whom he was despoiled for the second 
time (p. 99). The expression of Cor- 
nelius Nepos (ap. Plin. ii. 67), that he 
fled from Ptolemy Lathyrus (cum 
Lathyrnm regem fugeret), was correct, 
though it does not refer to the reign of 
Lathyrus as sole monarch after the 
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equipment. He again accomplished the voyage in safety, but 
on his return was driven out of his course by adverse winds 
beyond Ethiopia. He however found a friendly reception from 
the natives, some words of whose language he wrote down ; and 
brought away with him the sculptured prow of a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast and was reported to have 
belonged to some navigators who had come from the westward. 
Returning to Alexandria in safety he was again plundered of 
all the produce of his expedition. But having shown the prow 
which he had brought with him to the sailors and traders in 
the port, it was recognized as belonging to a class of ships 
that were in ‚the habit of sailing from Gades, and some even 
asserted that it was that of a particular vessel that had sailed 
beyond the river Lixus in Mauretania, and had never been 
again heard of. 

§ 2. Eudoxus now abandoned all reliance upon the Egyptian 
monarchs, but being convinced that it was possible to sail 
round Africa, he determined to try the experiment; and for 
this purpose, after returning to his own country, he embarked 
his whole fortune on board another ship with which he sailed 
first to Diceearchia in Italy, then to Massilia and ultimately to 
Gades. Everywhere he proclaimed the object of his enterprise 
and obtained so much assistance that he was able to fit out 
a large ship, with two light vessels, similar to those used by 
pirates, to accompany it, evidently with a view to facilitate his 
landing from place to place.. In addition to the crews he took 
on board physicians, artisans of various kinds, and dancing 
girls from Gades; and thus equipped set out “on his voyage 
to India.” At first he stood well out to sea, meeting with 
continual westerly winds; but after a time the discontent of 
those on board compelled him to approach the land; where he 


death of his mother; which belongs to | 111. (See this point fully discussed 
a later period, B.c. 89-81. We may, | by C. Müller in the Prolegomena to his 
therefore, suppose Eudoxus to have set | Geographi Greei Minores, tom. i. p. 
ont on his second voyage about B.c. 113, | Ivii) 

and to have returned in B.C. 112, or 
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met with the disaster he had feared, his large ship having run 
aground, so that he was unable to get her off again. His crews 
however and cargo were saved, and out of the timbers of the 
lost vessel he was able to construct a third bark, about the 
size of a penteconter. He then resumed his voyage, until he 
reached a tribe of Ethiopians who spoke the same language 
with those that he had previously visited on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and whose words he had written down. From these 
he learned that their territory adjoined that of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania. 

At this point—for what reason we are not told, but probably 
on account of the small size of his vessels—he determined for 
the present to abandon the enterprise and return northwards. 
On reaching Mauretania he sold his barks and proceeded 
by land to the court of Bocchus, whom he endeavoured to 
persuade to fit out a fresh expedition. Finding however after 
a time that his efforts were unavailing and that his life was 
in danger, he fled from Mauretania, and took refuge in the 
Roman territory. But his spirit was still unbroken; he re- 
turned to Gades, and there fitted out another large ship, with 
a penteconter to accompany it. On his former voyage he had 
discovered an island abounding in wood and water, but unin- 
habited ; and he now took with him agricultural implements, 
seeds and building materials, with a view to establish himself 
there for the winter, if his voyage should be delayed. 

§ 3. Here the narrative of Posidonius unfortunately breaks 
off abruptly ; of the subsequent fortunes of Eudoxus he knew 
nothing; but he accepted his conclusion, though certainly 
based on most inadequate evidence, that Africa could be 
circumnavigated. Strabo on the contrary treats the whole 
story with contempt, and reproaches Posidonius for his cre- 
dulity in giving credit to an old wife’s tale, which he regards 
as on a level with the fictions of Euhemerus and Antiphanes.* 
There is certainly no foundation for this; the story of Eudoxus, 


1 Strabo, ii. 3, § 5, pp. 100-102. 
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as related by Posidonius, contains nothing either absurd or 
incredible; the most remarkable point in it—though one that 
attracted least attention—his having accomplished two direct 
voyages to India and back, is rendered not improbable by the 
facility with which the same voyage was performed at a later 
period, from the time of Hippalus onward. In regard to Africa 
we do not know how far he advanced along either the eastern 
or western coasts of the continent, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he proceeded very far. The expression “ beyond 
Ethiopia” probably means no more than that he was carried 
to the coast south of Cape Guardafui, at that time the limit of 
the Greek knowledge in this direction; while on the other 
side we are distinctly told that the farthest tribes whom he 
visited bordered on the dominions of king Bocchus, and were 
therefore not very remote from Mauretania.’ His only con- 
tribution to the proof that Africa was really surrounded by 
the ocean was derived from the idle story of the ship’s prow 
being one that came from Gades, on which certainly no reliance 
could be placed, and in this respect Posidonius undoubtedly 
merits the censure of Strabo, for having admitted this as con- 
clusive proof, while he rejected the story of the circumnavi- 
gation as told by Herodotus. 

It is a striking instance of the carelessness with which such 
statements were repeated at second hand by ancient writers, 
that Pliny quotes Cornelius Nepos as relating that Eudoxus, 
in making his escape from Ptolemy Lathyrus had sailed round 
from the Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea) all the way to Gades!” 
The readiness with which such stories were credited arose not 
merely from the general belief that Africa was bounded by a 


5 Strabo, l.e. p. 100. This statement 
would seem to exclude the supposition 


note 163, Engl. transl.). But the cur- 
rents on the east coast of Africa would 


of his having advanced beyond the 
Great Desert, and come in contact 
with the negro tribes on the coast 
visited by Hanno. 

ë It is indeed true that fragments of 
wrecks have been occasionally carried 
for very long distanees (sce the case 
quoted by Humboldt, Cosmos, vol. ii. 


be altogether unfavourable; and the 
evidence of identity (the chief point of 
all) appears to have been very ques- 
tionable. 

7 Plin. H. N. ii. 67,§ 169. The same 
statement is made by Pomponius Mela 
(iii. 9, § 90), also on the authority of 
Cornelius Nepos. 
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circumfluous ocean, but from the erroneous idea that that 
ocean was far less distant to the south than it really was. Had 
the continent possessed the form supposed by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, its circumnavigation would have been a com- 
paratively easy affair.’ 


Section 6.—Roman Wars: the Jugurthine and Mithridatie 
Wars. 


§ 1. Meanwhile the Roman arms were opening the way for a 
more accurate knowledge of Northern Africa. We have seen 
that the acquaintance possessed by the Greeks with that 
region was substantially bounded by the Carthaginian terri- 
tory on the west, and that though they were familiar with the 
paraplus or voyage along the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Carthage to the Straits of the Columns, they had little, if any, 
knowledge of the interior. The Carthaginians themselves 
appear to have had but few settlements of importance along 
this line of coast: and if they carried on any trade with the 
tribes of the interior, from this all foreigners would doubtless 
be jealously excluded. But as early as the Second Punic War, 
the Romans came of necessity into contact with the Numidian 
tribes which had previously been connected with Carthage 
only: and the opposite part taken by the two great divisions 
of the nation—the Massylians and Masszsylians— under their 
respective chiefs, Masinissa and Syphax, must have rendered 
all Roman writers familiar with these two leading divisions of 
the Numidian race.? The result of the war was to place the 
whole Numidian territory from the frontiers of the narrow 
province still left to Carthage, to the river Mulucha, which 
separated it from Mauretania on the west,' under the dominion 


8 See the maps representing the ; tioned by the same writer, in con- 
form of the known world as conceived | junction with them, is not found in 
by both these geographers. any later author. 

*'The names both of the Massyli 1 The river Mulucha, called by 
and Massesyli are found in Polybius | Strabo Molochath, which still continued 
Gii. 83). That of the Maccei men- | in the time of Pliny to be the limit 
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of Masinissa, and subsequently of his son Micipsa. But until 
the ambition of Jugurtha involved him in war with Rome, it is 
not probable that anything had occurred to lead to any more 
accurate knowledge of the countries in question. We learn 
indeed that Roman and Italian traders had established them- 
selves in considerable numbers in a few of the towns, such as 
Vaga and Cirta, which nearly adjoined the Roman province, or 
were but little removed from the sea:* but it is probable that 
they extended their relations little farther to the west, and 
the statement of Sallust that before the Jugurthine War the 
Romans were known only by name to the Mauretanians,*? may 
be accepted as nearly, if not literally, correct. The Geetulians 
beyond the range of Mount Atlas towards the interior were 
merely wild nomad tribes, wanting the first elements of civili- 
zation, and apparently as yet unvisited by all but native 
traders. They were for the first time enlisted by Jugurtha, 
and rendered him valuable assistance as irregular cavalry. 

§ 2. The operations of the war were not of a nature to throw 
much light upon the geography, at least of the more remote 
parts of Numidia, and they are very obscurely related by 
Sallust. The farthest point to which the Roman arms were 
carried towards the south was Capsa, a short distance to the 
north of the Tritonian Lake, and surrounded by barren deserts, 
notwithstanding which it was attacked and taken by Marius. 
That general appears also in his last campaign to have carried 
his arms as far as the frontiers of the kingdom of Bocchus, 
near the river Mulucha: but this part of his operations is very 
imperfectly described. No part of Numidia was at this time 
permanently annexed to the Roman dominion: after the final 
defeat of Jugurtha in B.c. 106, it was placed under the govern- 
ment of Hiempsal, and it did not become a Roman province 


between the Mauretanians and Massa- 2 Sallust. Bell. Jugurth. c. 21, 26, 47. 
sylians, may be elcarly identified with 3 Id. ibid. 19. “ Mauris omnibus rex 
the Wad el Maloush, or Maloya, which | Bocchus imperitabat, preter nomen 
falls into the Gulf of Melillah, near | cetera ignarus populi Romani, itemque 
the present boundary between Algiers ; nobis neque bello neque pace antea 
and Morocco, cognitus.” 
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till the time of Cesar, B.c. 46. Mauretania still retained its 
independence, but it was brought into more frequent relations* 
with Rome during the civil wars of Sertorius in Spain. 

§ 3. It is in connection with the wars last alluded to, that 
we find the first distinct mention of a discovery which ever 
after retained its place in ancient geography. We have seen 
above (p. 60) that Eudoxus of Cyzicus was reported to have 
discovered in his voyage along the west coast of Africa an 
uninhabited island, abounding in wood and water, of which he 
conceived so favourable an opinion that he set out on his 
‘second voyage with the idea of establishing himself there for 
the winter. The account is too vague to enable us to deter- 
mine whether this might be Madeira or one of the Canary 
Islands: it is certain that there is no small island nearer to the 
mainland at all answering this description. Other indications 
also point to the fact that the existence of these outlying 
islands in the Atlantic was at this time well known to the 
traders of Gades. Among these the most familiar is the story 
told by Plutarch * of Sertorius having fallen in near the mouth 
of the Betis with some sailors who had just arrived from 
“the Atlantic Islands,” which they reported to be two in 
number, separated only by a narrow strait, and distant about 
10,000 stadia from the coast of Africa. They enjoyed the 
most perfect of climates—warm, without excessive heat—with 
only as much rain as was desirable, but soft and damp winds 
continually blowing, so as to maintain an equable temperature, 
and produce an unexampled degree of fertility. Not only. 
were the islands well adapted for tillage and the growth of 
fruit-trees, but they produced of their own accord such abun- 
dance of fruits of various kinds as would suffice to support a 
whole population without toil or labour. These fortunate con- 
ditions led the mariners of Gades to identify the islands in 
question with the Islands of the Blest, of which the Greek 


4 Pilut. Sertorius, c. 8. The same | book of his Histories, fr. 67, 68: from 
story was related by Sallust in the first | whom Plutarch probably copied it. 
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poets had sung: an assumption subsequently adopted by 
almost all Greek and Roman writers. Sertorius, who was at 
the time with difficulty making head against his enemies, was 
disposed to sail away at once to these happy abodes and settle 
himself permanently there: but his crews were unwilling to 
follow him, and he was compelled to abandon the idea. Hence 
“the Islands of the Blest ” continued until a much later period 
to float in a state of dim geographical vagueness bordering on 
the mythical. The name of the Fortunate Insule was after- 
wards applied more specially to the group of the Canary 
Islands; but the account given in this—the earliest notice of 
the discovery of any of these outlying Atlantic islands —and 
especially of their great distance from the mainland of Africa, 
certainly seems to point to Madeira and Porto Santo as the 
two islands in question.® 

§ 4. At this period Gades was undoubtedly one of the most 
important emporiums of trade in the world: her citizens having 
absorbed a large part of the commerce that had previously 
belonged to Carthage. In the time of Strabo they still 
retained almost the whole trade with the Outer Sea, or Atlantic 
coasts, both of Africa and Europe: and carried on extensive 
fisheries on the coast of Mauretania, while they sent large 
ships on long voyages both in the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean.’ The terms in which Strabo speaks of the extent of 
the trade of Gades and the opulence of its merchants, as com- 
pared with the narrow limits and natural disadvantages of the 
islet on which it stood, remind one strongly of the parallel 


5 See especially the well-known , 10,000 stadia from the continent is in 


poetical description of them by Horace 
in one of his Epodes (Epod. 16, vv. 
41-66), a passage which was in great 
probability suggested by this very inci- 
dent in the life of Sertorius. 

€ Not only does the description of 
the peculiarly damp and equable cli- 
mate apply much better to Madeira 
than to any of the Canary Islands, but 
the whole account especially described 
the islands as situated in the midst of 
the Ocean, and though the distance of 


any case a gross exaggeration, it is 
impossible to believe that it could have 
been applied to islands like Lanza- 
rote or Fuerteventura lying only about 
50 or 60 miles from the mainland. 

The incidental notice of them by 
Strabo (iii. 2, § 13, p. 150), as situated 
“not far from the promontory of Mau- 
retania opposite to Gades” seems to 
point to a similar conclusion. 

7 Strabo, iii. 5, § 3, p. 168. 
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case of Venice in the Middle Ages. And we learn from inci- 
dental notices in the history of Eudoxus, already related, that 
this was already the case at least a century before the time of 
Strabo.” The general insurrection of the native tribes of the 
Iberian peninsula, which had been aroused by Sertorius, led to 
extensive military operations for their reduction, and when 
Pompey returned from thence to Italy he erected on the 
summit of the pass across the Pyrenees a monument as a 
trophy, which recorded that he had reduced to subjection not 
less than 876 towns in that country. The number is doubtless 
an exaggeration, more especially if we regard it, as Pliny 
certainly ‘did, as confined solely to the eastern province or 
Hispania Citerior. But we have no details of these campaigns, 
and are therefore unable to judge how far they contributed 
to extend or improve the geographical knowledge of the 
peninsula. 

§ 5. During the same period the Roman arms were actively 
employed in the East, and here the operations of Lucullus, 
and afterwards of Pompey, against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
undoubtedly added largely to the geographical information of 
the Romans in regard to portions of Asia that were previously 
very imperfectly known either to them or to the Greeks. Mith- 
ridates, the sixth monarch of the name, who had succeeded in 
B.C. 120 to his paternal kingdom of Pontus,’ including portions 
of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, had gradually extended his 
arms over the neighbouring nations towards the east and north, 
including the region known as Lesser Armenia (west of the 
Euphrates, between that river and Cappadocia) and the whole of 
Colchis, with the other wild tribes that extended from thence to 


8 Id. ii. 3, § 4, p. 99. | be regarded as an independent sove- 

° Plin. iii. 3, § 18. reign. It extended from the frontiers 

1 The kingdom of Pontus had been | of Colchis on the east to the Halys on 
founded, soon after the death of Alex- | the west; but its limits on the south 
ander (apparently about 318 B.c.), by | were probably never very clearly de- 
Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, | fined, and its rulers were almost per- 
who is usually styled Mithridates II., | petually engaged in hostilities with 
though he was really the first monarch | those of Cappadocia, a country of which 
of the dynasty who had any claim to | Pontus had originally formed part. 
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the Caucasus. So extensive indeed had his power and influence 
become, that Parisades, the ruler of the petty Greek kingdom 
that had so long maintained itself on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, was induced to place himself under the 
sovereignty of Mithridates, in order to obtain the protection 
of his arms against the northern barbarians,—the Sarmatians 
and Roxolani, who were now pressing hard upon the Greek 
settlements in this quarter.2 The same course was subse- 
quently adopted by the free cities of Chersonesus and Olbia. 
The generals of Mithridates, Diophantus and Neoptolemus, 
fully answered the expectations entertained from them: they 
defeated the barbarians in several battles, and carried their 
victorious arms to the Tanais on the one side, and to the Tyras 
(Dniester) on the other, where a fort called the Tower of 
Neoptolemus, near the mouth of the river, served to mark the 
limit of his temporary dominion? But even beyond these 
limits he concluded alliances with the Bastarne and the Gete, 
who at this period occupied the tracts from thence to the 
Danube, and both these nations are said to have contributed 
auxiliary contingents to the forces which he brought into the 
field against the Romans.* 

§ 6. Meanwhile the extension of his power towards the west 


2 Strabo, vii. 4, § 3, p. 309. The 
name of the Roxolani here appears for 


3 Id. vii. pp. 306, 307, 309-312. It 
was during these operations that 


the first time. They evidently dwelt 
at this period in the steppe country of 
Southern Russia; but Strabo himself 
admits that his notions of their position 
were very vague (vii. pp. 294, 306). 
The kingdom of the Bosporus, of 
which Panticapeum was the capital, 
and which is familiar to all scholars 
from the intimate relations with Athens 
maintained by its kings, Leucon and 
Parisades, in the days of Demosthenes, 
disappears from history during the 
intermediate period, until we find it 
again mentioned upon this occasion. 
But from the recurrence of the name 
there can be no doubt that this last 
Parisades belonged to the same dynasty 
with the earlicr monarchs. 


Neoptolemus was said to have de- 
feated the barbarians in a combat of 
cavalry on the ice,on the very same 
spot in which he had the summer before 
defeated them in a naval engagement 
(Strabo, vii. p. 307). 

4 Appian, Mithridat. 69. The 
lazyges, who are termed by Appian, as 
well as by Strabo (vii. p. 306), a Sar- 
matian race, also figure among these 
auxiliaries. This is their first appear- 
ance in history. They were at this 
time among the tribes north of the 
Euxine, apparently in the plains be- 
tween the Tyras and Borysthenes, but 
their exact position is not clearly indi- 
cated. 
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and. south was checked by the petty sovereignties that hemmed 
him in on that side, and which, though individually unable to 
oppose him, were supported by the power and influence of 
Rome.’ It was not till B.c. 90 that he ventured, by dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes III. of his kingdom of Bithynia, and 
Ariobarzanes of that of Cappadocia, to provoke a collision 
with the great republic : and in B.c. 88 he overran, and made 
himself master almost without opposition of the Roman pro- 
vince of Asia. The operations of the war that followed (s.c. 
88-84) were however confined to Greece and the nearer parts 
of Asia Minor, and have therefore little geographical interest : 
it was not till the war was renewed in B.C. 74, and Lucullus 
was appointed to the command, that they assumed a different 
character. That general indeed proceeded at first with great 
care and caution, and when after defeating Mithridates before 
Cyzicus, he followed him into his own dominions, he was 
delayed for a considerable time by the protracted siege of 
Amisus. It was not till the spring of B.c. 72 that he attacked 
Mithridates himself in his head-quarters at Cabeira, and de- 
feated him in a great battle which compelled him at once to 
seek refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, king 
of Armenia.® 

§ 7. That monarch had on his part become the founder of a 
power that for the moment appeared to rival, if not to surpass, 
that of Mithridates himself. Beginning only as the ruler of 
the cold and barren highlands of Armenia, he had successively 
annexed several of the neighbouring provinces, including 
Sophene, Atropatene, and’ Gordyene—the last of which he had 


5 At the time when Mithridates VI. 


ascended the throne, the dominions of 
Rome in Asia Minor comprised, besides 
what they termed the province of Asia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia Trachea. 
Cappadocia and Bithynia were still 
ruled by independent monarchs, as was 
Paphlagonia also, but the petty dynasts 
of that country held only the interior— 
the kings of Pontus having already 
extended their dominion over the sea- 


coast as far as the confines of Bithynia, 
including the flourishing city of Sinope, 
which under Mithridates became the 
capital of his kingdom. The Galatians, 
who had been settled in Asia since the 
time of Attalus I. of Pergamus, still 
maintained their independence under 
their native rulers. 

€ For the history of this war see 
Appian (Mithridatica, 71-83), and 
Plutarch (Lucull. 7-24). 
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wrested from the Parthian kings: and had afterwards taken 
advantage of the divided state of the Syrian monarchy, to 
overrun the whole of the provinces that still remained subject 
to the Seleucidan kings, from the Euphrates to the sea, together 
with the northern part of Mesopotamia. After the fashion 
of so many oriental kings, he had sought to immortalize 
himself by the foundation of a new capital, to which he gave the 
name of Tigranocerta, and which he peopled in great measure 
with captives carried off from his new conquests, including 
many Greeks from the cities of Cilicia and Cappadocia.” 
As soon therefore as the Armenian monarch had decided to 
espouse the cause of Mithridates, and declared war against 
Rome, Lucullus determined at once to strike a blow at the 
heart of his dominions, by marching direct upon Tigranocerta. 

In order to effect this he had to cross the Euphrates—which 
was now for the first time passed by the Roman arms—as well 
as the rugged chain of Mount Taurus: but all these obstacles 
were successfully surmounted: and Lucullus, advancing 
through Sophene, and crossing the Tigris in the upper part 
of its course, appeared before Tigranocerta, and laid siege to 
that city before Tigranes had completed his preparations for 
defence, or Mithridates had arrived to support him. The 
Armenian monarch in vain endeavoured to avert the fall of 
his capital: he was defeated in a great battle, Tigranocerta 
was taken; and after halting for some time in Gordyene, 
Lucullus advanced northwards with the view of penetrating 
into the heart of Armenia itself. He was again encountered 
by the combined forces of Mithridates and Tigranes at the 
passage of the river Arsanias, where he again defeated them 
with great slaughter. But when he wished to follow up his 
advantage by pushing on at once to Artaxata, the ancient 
capital of Armenia, the discontent of his troops compelled him 


7 Appian, Mithridat. c. 67: Plut. | Murad Chai on the north, and extend- 
Lucull. 21, 26; Strabo, xii. 2, p. 539. | ing on the east to beyond the western 
See Note C, p. 104. source of the Tigris. Its name is 

8 Sophene was the district bounded | mentioned for the first time on this 
by the Euphrates on the west, by the | occasion. 
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to abandon the idea, and to return southwards across the 
Taurus, where he laid siege to Nisibis in Mygdonia, as the 
Greeks now called the north-eastern district of Mesopotamia.® 
The reduction of this important fortress was the last of the 
brilliant exploits of Lucullus: the discontent and mutinous 
disposition of his troops not only prevented him from following 
up his successes in the ensuing summer, but compelled him to 
retreat into Pontus, and remain there in a state of inactivity, 
while Mithridates, supported by Tigranes, recovered a great 
part of his former dominions.’ 

§ 8. These campaigns of Lucullus in Asia derive a special 
interest from their being the first occasion on which the Roman 
arms were carried across the Taurus into the regions adjoining 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, which subsequently became for so 
long a period the constant battle-field between them and their 
Oriental neighbours the Parthians and Persians. They were 
also the first to bring either Greeks or Romans into somewhat 
closer acquaintance with the upland regions of Armenia, a 
cold and dreary tract, concerning which we have scarcely any 
information since it was traversed by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand in their marvellous retreat from the banks of the 
Tigris to the Euxine.” Unfortunately our accounts of these 
operations are extremely imperfect: neither Plutarch nor 
Appian, from whom our information is principally derived, 
troubled themselves much with the geography of the countries 
in question, and several of the leading points are subject to 
much doubt. Even the position of Tigranocerta cannot be 
considered as satisfactorily determined*: and the river Ar- 
sanias must be included in the same category.* Talaura also, 
a mountain fortress of Mithridates, where he deposited a great 


° The name was given to it (as we | the Romans and Parthians, here ap- 
are expressly told by Strabo (xvi. 1, p., | pears in history for the first time. 
747), by the Macedonians, evidently 1 Appian, Mithridat. 84-91; Plut. 
with reference to the region of the same | Lucull. 24-33. 
name in Macedonia, but its origin is 2 Xenophon, Anab. iv. See Chapter 
not explained. X. p. 351. 

Nisibis, which afterwards played so 3 See Note C, p. 104, 
important a part in the wars between | + See Note D, p. 105. 
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part of his treasures,* has not yet been identified. Artaxata, 
the former capital of Armenia, which was reported, by a very 
strange tradition, to have been founded by Hannibal,’ was situ- 
ated in the valley of the Araxes, about 15 miles below Erivan. 
It probably became again the capital of Tigranes, when he was 
compelled by Pompey to withdraw within his original frontiers, 
and still retained that dignity down to a later period. 

§ 9. When Pompey succeeded Lucullus in the command, 
B.C. 66, he found that Mithridates had recovered the greater part 
of his original dominions, while Tigranes also had reoceupied 
Armenia Minor and great part of Cappadocia. But the move- 
ments of the Roman general were rapid and decisive. He 
quickly defeated Mithridates, drove him out of Pontus, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge in Colchis, while he himself struck into 
the heart of Armenia and was advancing directly upon Artaxata, 
when he was met by Tigranes, who laid his tiara at his feet, and 
purchased favourable terms of peace by this abject submission. 
He was, in consequence, left in possession of Armenia Proper, 
while the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene were erected 
into a separate principality for his son. Pompey next advanced 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates, passed the river Cyrus or 
Kur, and defeated in succession the two warlike nations of the 
Albanians and Iberians, who had sought to oppose his progress 
in arms. Both these tribes appear on this occasion for the 
first time in history: they had in all probability hitherto main- 
tained a wild independence in their mountain homes, without 
acknowledging the rule either of the Persian or the Macedonian 
kings. The Iberians occupied the upper valley of the Kur, 
and the mountain slopes that separated it from the basin of the 
Euxine, while the Albanians beld the lower valley of the same 
river, and the mountain tract from the foot of the Caucasus to 
the shores of the Caspian” Pompey himself was desirous, after 
defeating the army of the Albanians, to have penetrated in 
person as far as the Caspian Sea, and actually advanced within 


5 Appian, Mithridat. 115. € Strabo, xi. p. 528; Plut. Lueull. 31. 
7 Plut, Pomp. 34. 
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three days’ march of its shores; but was deterred, we are told, 
by the number of venomous reptiles he encountered,* an idle 
tale evidently got up by the natives.’ 

§ 10. Meanwhile Mithridates had effected his retreat in 
safety to the Bosporus. After wintering at Dioscurias—the 
extreme limit of Greek civilization in this quarter—he had 
forced his way at the head of an army all along the eastern 
coast of the Euxine, from thence to Phanagoria on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus—a march of unprecedented difficulty, 
both from the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country and the warlike and lawless disposition of the in- 
habitants. The whole of this tract between the Caucasus and 
the Euxine was occupied by a number of wild tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and regarded by the Greeks as different 
nations, to whom they gave the appellations (evidently much 
modified to suit a Greek ear) of Heniochi, Zygi, and Achei.! 
With some of these different tribes, Mithridates had already 
entertained relations, partly of a peaceable, partly of a hostile 
character; and on the present occasion also he appears to have 
effected his passage in part by negotiation and the influence of 
his name, as well as by force of arms.? But under all circum- 
stances the accomplishment of this march of more than 300 
miles through a country that presented the greatest natural 
difficulties, and that had never previously been traversed by an 
army, is certainly one of the exploits that redounds the most to 
the credit of the Pontic king. 

Pompey did not attempt to pursue the fugitive monarch 
beyond the Phasis; and contented himself with sending his 
fleet to watch his proceedings at the Bosporus, while he himself 
proceeded southwards to complete the subjugation of Syria. It 


8 Plut. Pomp. 36. 
° It is curious to find that the same 


in summer from the multitudes of ser- 
pents with which it swarmed. (Kohl. 


fable is still current in this neighbour- | 


hood, and is gravely repeated by an 
intelligent German traveller, who was 
assured that the Mughan Steppe (be- 
tween the lower course of the Araxes 
and the Caspian) was wholly impassable 


Reisen in Siid-Russland. vol. ii. p. 170. 
see the remarks of Petzholdt, Der. 
Kaukasus, vol. i. p. 198.) 

1 Strab. xi. p. 497. 

2 Appian, Mithridat. c. 102; Strab. 
xi, p. 496. 
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was on this occasion that for the first time he carried the 
Roman arms into Judæa, and entered Jerusalem at the head of 
an army, B.C. 63. Before that time it was probably very little 
known to the Romans. He appears to have considered that 
no further danger was to be apprehended from Mithridates, 
who had been driven to the shores of the Palus Mzotis, while 
it would be a difficult and hazardous enterprise to attempt 
to follow him into these remote regions. The aged monarch 
was, however, very far from being disposed to acquiesce in his 
defeat, and after having established himself at Panticapzeum, 
which still continued to be the chief centre of civilization and 
trade in these parts, and confirmed his power over the sur- 
rounding districts, he began to extend and strengthen the 
alliances which he had already formed with the Scythian and 
other tribes that occupied the steppes extending from the shores 
of the Borysthenes to those of the Danube. His object was to 
combine these various nations, including the Bastarne and the 
Getz, as well as the Gaulish tribes, who were at this time 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Scordiscans, 
Boians,*? &c., into one great mass, and putting himself at their 
head to cross the Alps and throw himself at once upon Italy, 
where he conceived the Romans to be still the most vulnerable. 
But this gigantic scheme was nipped in the bud by the defec- 
tion of his own troops, as well as of the recently annexed Greek 
cities. His son Pharnaces put himself at the head of the revolt, 
and Mithridates was compelled to put an end to his own life 
(z.c. 63). With him perished all his projects, and we hear 
little of any incursions of the barbarians from this quarter 
until a much later period.* 

§ 11. On the side of the Danube indeed the Roman arms had 
made but little progress, though the successive Roman generals 
who were appointed to the province of Macedonia repeatedly 
endeavoured to earn the distinction of a triumph by hostilities 
against the barbarians that adjoined them on the north. It has 


3 Sce Note E, p. 105. 4 Appian, Mithridat. 107-111. 
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been already stated, that C. Scribonius Curio in B.c. 75 was the 
first Roman general who penetrated to the banks of the great 
river. But he appears to have merely made a hasty expedition 
thither and returned. The nation over whom he celebrated a 
triumph was the Dardanians, who at this period appear to have 
held the mountain tract at the head of the valley of the Morava, 
on the confines of Mcesia and Illyricum. His successor, 
M. Lucullus (the brother of the conqueror of Mithridates), 
turned his arms against the Bessi, a Thracian tribe who occu- 
pied the mountain range of Hemus (the Balkan) and the 
upper valley of the Hebrus, and after subduing them, overran 
the open country of Moesia, as far as the right bank of the 
Danube. He did not indeed attempt to secure the possession 
of this region, which was not reduced to the form of a Roman 
province until long after; but turned his arms against the 
Greek cities on the shores of the Euxine, and took or reduced 
to submission Tomi, Istrus, Odessus, Callatia, Mesembria, and 
Apollonia.® For these successes he was rewarded with a 
triumph on his return to Rome in B.C. 71. But no real progress 
was made at this period towards the subjugation of any of the 
tribes north of Mount Hæmus; while these continual petty 
wars tended to keep up a feeling of irritation and hostility 
towards the Romans among the barbarians adjoining their 
northern frontier, of which the design of Mithridates was ably 
conceived to take advantage. 

§ 12. Both Lucullus and Pompey had entered more or less 
into relations, partly hostile, partly amicable, with the king 
of Parthia, and Lucullus is even said to have at one time 
meditated turning his arms against that monarch, leaving 


5 Appian, Illyr. c. 30; Eutrop. vi. 


Parthenopolis (a name otherwise un- 
10. But there is much confusion in 


the lists of these towns. Appian dis- 
tinctly states that there were six of 
them; and proceeds to enumerate Is- 
trus, Dionysopolis, Odessus, Mesembria, 
Callatis, and Apollonia, (The text is 
corrupt, but the two last names may be 
safely restored.) Eutropius, on the 
other hand, gives Apollonia, Callatis, 


known), Tomi, Histrus, and Burziona, 
evidently the Bizone of Strabo (vii. 6, 
p. 319), but an obscure town. I have 
chosen the six most important names ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that 
he captured the smaller towns also. 
Apollonia alone was destroyed; the 
others were probably admitted to 
favourable terms. 
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Mithridates and Tigranes to themselves. Plutarch indeed 
does not hesitate to ascribe to that general the blame of the 
subsequent disasters of the Roman arms in this quarter; it 
being, as he asserts, the trophies erected by him in Armenia 
close to the Parthian frontier, and the capture of Tigranocerta 
and Nisibis, that excited Crassus to emulate his glory by 
assailing the Parthians themselves.’ But it is certain that 
from the time that Syria was reduced to a Roman province 
and their frontier was thus carried to the Euphrates, the out- 
break of hostilities between the two powers became inevitable. 
The Parthians at this time held the whole of Mesopotamia, up 
to the frontiers of Armenia, having recovered possession of the 
districts of which they had been deprived by Tigranes. 

§ 13. The ill-fated expedition of Crassus (B.c. 53) was not 
calculated to throw any light upon the geography of these 
regions, and our knowledge of its details is, as usual, during 
this period of Roman history, very scanty and imperfect. It 
is certain however that he crossed the Euphrates at the point 
known as the Zeugma,’ nearly opposite the modern Bir, where 
a bridge of boats had been permanently established by the 
Seleucidan kings, in consequence of which it appears to have 
already become the customary place of passing the river, instead 
of Thapsacus.° From hence he might either have advanced 
through the north of Mesopotamia, by Edessa and Nisibis, 
keeping near to Mount Masius on his left, till he reached the 
Tigris, and then descended the left bank of that river, or he 
might at once have descended the valley of the Euphrates 
(as the younger Cyrus had done), keeping the river on his 
right, so as to secure him supplies of provisions. Instead of 
adopting either of these courses he appears to have taken an 
intermediate line, and marched through the open plains of 
Mesopotamia where his troops suffered severely from heat and 


7 Id. ibid. c. 36. where Alexander had crossed the 
* Dion Cass. xl. 17. His statement | Euphrates. See the next note. 

of this fuct may be received without | ° See Note F, p. 106. 

question, though he erroneously sup- 


6 Plut. Lucull. e. 30. | poses it to have been the same place 
| 
| 
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drought. He did not however advance many days’ march 
before his progress was arrested by the Parthian army; and 
it seems probable that the Roman historians exaggerated 
the natural difficulties that he met with, in order in some 
degree to extenuate his disaster. The farthest point that he 
reached was a river, called by Plutarch the Balissus,’ which 
must in all probability be the same as that called by other 
writers, the Beliche, or Balichas, and still known by the name 
of Nahr Belik, which falls into the Euphrates near Rakka. It 
was here that his first defeat took place, and that his son was 
killed ;? after which he fell back upon Carrhe, a fortified town 
that was at this time held by a Roman garrison. Of the site 
of this place, which was the scene of his final disaster and 
death, there is no doubt; it is still called Haran, and is situated 
about 60 miles from Bir, where Crassus crossed the Euphrates.’ 
The statement of Plutarch that when Crassus set out on this 
ill-omened expedition, he looked forward not only to the total 
defeat of the Parthians, but to carrying his arms beyond their 
frontiers “to the Bactrians and Indians and the external ocean ”* 
shows the fixed impression that that sea was to be found imme- 
diately beyond the two nations in question. 


SECTION T.— Posidonius. 


§ 1. Contemporary with the events which we have been 
passing in review, was an author, who though, like Hippar- 
chus, he did not compose any strictly geographical treatise, 


1 Plut. Crass. 23. 

2 This first battle seems to have 
been fought in the neighbourhood of a 
place called Ichnæ, which we know 
from Isidore of Charax to have been 
situated on the river Balichas (the 
Belik), only 5 schceni (150 stadia) from 
Nicephorium on the Euphrates (Isidor. 
Mans. Parth. § 1). 

3 Plut. Crass. 27-81; Dion Cass. 1. 
25-27; Oros. vi. 13. The defeat and 
death of Crassus are mentioned by all 
these writers in connection with 


Carrhe; but the spot where he was 
finally surrounded and slain, was near 
a place called Sinnaca, situated on the 
heights bordering the plain of Mygdo- 
nia. Crassus himself, with the re- 
mains of his army had broken up from 
before Carrhe with the view of gaining 
these heights, when he was intercepted 
by the treachery of Surenas. (Plut. 
Crass. c. 29; Strabo, xvi. 1, § 23, p. 
747.) 
1 Id. ibid. c. 16. 
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yet exercised considerable influence upon the progress of geo- 
graphical science, and whose writings are among those most 
frequently referred to by Strabo, either as authorities, or for 
the purpose of criticism. This was Posrponivs, a philosopher 
of the Stoic school, who was born at Apamea in Syria about 
the year B.c. 135, and became the successor of Paneetius at 
Rhodes, where he enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the most distinguished philosophers of his day, and formed 
friendly relations both with Cicero and Pompey. He was sent 
ambassador to Rome on the part of the Rhodians, during the 
last illness of Marius, B.c. 86; and visited that city again for 
the last time in B.c. 51, when he was not less than 84 years of 
age.’ Besides several works of a purely philosophical charac- 
ter, he left a great historical work in not less than 52 books, 
forming a continuation of that of Polybius, and extending 
to the end of the Mithridatic Wars, of the whole course of 
which he had been himself a contemporary witness. This 
history, like that of Polybius, appears to have contained many 
notices of a geographical character, accounts of the manners 
and customs of the various nations mentioned, and observa- 
tions on physical phenomena, which were in some instances 
at least the result of his own experience, as he had travelled 
extensively, and visited in person the coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
and Liguria. His only work that was more specially con- 
nected with geography was one “On the Ocean ;” in which he 
appears to have treated fully—as was indeed almost inevitable 
in connexion with such a subject—of the figure and dimen- 
sions of the earth, and the general principles of mathematical 


geography. 


5 For the dates and facts of the life | history or geography will be found in 
of Posidonius, see Clinton (F. H. vol. | the work of Müller already cited. 
iii. p. 540), and the account of his life € The period of his life at which he 
prefixed to the fragments of his works | travelled thus extensively is uncertain ; 
by C. Müller in his Fragmenta Histori- | but it was probably in his earlier years. 
corum Grecorwm, vol. iii. All the ex- | At all events it was certainly before 
tant fragments of his writings are col- | the publication of his historical work, 
lected by Bake (Posidonii Rhodii | in which he embodied many notices 
Reliquie Doctrine, 8vo. Lugd. Bat. | that were the result of his personal ob- 
1810); those that have any bearing on | servations and inquiries. 
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§ 2. It was apparently in this work’ that Posidonius intro- 
duced his new attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth, which he undertook independently of that of Eratos- 
thenes; and arrived at a widely different result. His method 
however like that of his predecessor was scientific and sound 
in theory. Having observed that the star Canopus, which 
from its brilliancy had attracted the especial attention of the 
Greeks from the time they settled in Alexandria, was only just 
visible on the horizon at Rhodes, while at Alexandria it rose 
to a height equal to a fourth part of one of the signs of the 
zodiac, or a forty-eighth part of a great circle ; assuming more- 
over (as Eratosthenes had done before him) that Rhodes and 
Alexandria were on the same meridian, and that the interval 
between them was 5000 stadia, he arrived at the conclusion 
that this distance was a forty-eighth part of the whole meri- 
dian circle, and therefore the circumference of the earth was 
240,000 stadia.° This conclusion did not differ very widely 
from that of Eratosthenes, while it was somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Yet it was based upon two material errors. In 
the first place he accepted without enquiry the rough popular 
estimate of 5000 stadia for the distance between Rhodes and 
Alexandria; though this was greatly in excess of the truth, 
and founded merely on the vague estimate of navigators.’ 
But on the other hand his supposed observations of Canopus 
were grossly inaccurate, the real difference in latitude between 
Alexandria and Rhodes being only about 5° 15’, or less than 
a siatieth part of a great circle, instead of a forty-eighth! It 
was only because these two enormous errors in great part 
counteracted one another that the result was apparently so 
fair an approximation to the truth. 

Unfortunately Posidonius seems to have subsequently become 
aware of the error in his estimate of the distance between 


7 I say “apparently,” because we are | medes does not mention the name of 
told that Posidonius wrote also a treatise | the work from which his account is 
wept kéopov, and another rep! weredpwv, | taken. 
in either of which such a subject might § Cleomed. Cyel. Theor. i.c. 10, p. 62. 
well have been introduced; and Cleo- ? Sce Chapter XVI. p. 639. 
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Rhodes and Alexandria, and adopted the reduced computation 
of Eratosthenes—which was itself, as we have seen, founded 
on calculation, not on measurement,—of 3750 stadia for the in- 
terval between the two. But as he retained his own assump- 
tion,—founded on supposed observations, but of so rude and 
vague a character as to give utterly erroneous results—that 
the difference of latitude between the two was equal to 3, of a 
great circle, or 74 degrees, it followed that he reduced the whole 
circumference to only 180,000 stadia, or just three-fourths of 
his former computation.’ Yet, by a strange fatality, this con- 
clusion, the result of such a complication of errors, came to be 
generally accepted by the later Greek geographers in pre- 
ference to that of Eratosthenes, and was even adopted by the 
great astronomer Ptolemy. 

§ 3. While Posidonius thus reduced the supposed cir- 
eumference of the globe, his estimate of the length of the 
“habitable world,’—which, as we have seen, was considered 
in his day as the only proper subject of geography—did not 
materially differ from that of Eratosthenes. He made it indeed 
somewhat less, reckoning it at about 70,000 stadia,? which 
he considered as being just about half the circumference of 
the globe, as measured on that circle of latitude: i.e. on the 
circle passing through Rhodes and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
along which the greatest length was always measured. Thus, 


1 Strabo, ii. 2, p. 95. It is true that 
the account here given of the mode by 
which Posidonius arrived at this second 
result, is mainly conjectural. For 
Cleomedes, to whom we are indebted 
for the details—perfectly clear and 
intelligible in themselves—of the pro- 
cess by which Posidonius attained his 
first result, of 240,000 stadia, does not 
say anything of his having subse- 
quently altered it; while Strabo and 
other writers, who refer to him as the 
author of the measurement making 
the circumference 180,000 stadia, do 
not allude to his having come to any 
other result. The mode of reconciling 
the two, adopted in the text, was first 


suggested by Ricciolo (an Italian astro- 
nomer of the seventeenth century), who 
was followed by Lalande and other 
writers on astronomy, as well as by 
Gossellin; and the exact coincidence 
of the numbers (48 times 3750 being 
precisely equal to 180,000) is such as to 
leave hardly a doubt of its correetness 
(see Ukert, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 48). 

2 Eratosthenes, as we have seen, 
made it more than 77,000 stadia. But 
this included an addition at each end, 
which were probably omitted by Posi- 
donius, who expressly called the Sacred 
Promontory the westernmost point of 
the world. 
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‘he observed, there would be only so many myriads of stadia 
(70,000) to be traversed by any one who, setting out from the 
west, with an east wind, would sail to India.? Tt is curious to 
find him, like Eratosthenes, again speculating on the circum- 
navigation of the world, and anticipating by so many centuries 
the project of Columbus of sailing direct from Spain to the 
Indies. 

§ 4. On another point, which could be merely the result of 
speculation, we find Posidonius concurring with Eratosthenes 
and Polybius in assuming that the tract immediately under 
the equator enjoyed a milder temperature than the burning or 
torrid zones to the north and south of it. In regard to the 
unity of the ocean, and the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa, Posidonius also held the same view with Eratosthenes 
and Strabo: maintaining its theoretical possibility, but not 
admitting that it had been ever actually accomplished. It 
was in connection with this subject that he related the curious 
history of the voyage of Bitches of Cyzicus, which has been 
already examined.’ 

§ 5. Another subject, on ate! Posidonius appears to have 
been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas, was that 
of the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, 
where he spent some time at Gades, and from his own obser- 
vations, coupled with the information he received from the 
natives, acquired a distinct knowledge not only of the diurnal 
recurrence of the tides, but of their monthly cycles of vari- 
ation, which he correctly ascribed,to the influence of the moon, 
and its different positions with regard to the sun: so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full 
moon, and the lowest with the half-moon, or intermediate 
quarters.° 


5 “Trovoe? Sè 6 Tloce:déy10s) Tò THs | 102. 
olxoumerns pikos EnTa Tou HupidBeov oTa- + Posidon. Fr. 72, ed. Müller. 
Siwy úrépxov huou elvat TOU bAOU kÚKAOV 5 Posidon. ap. Strab. ii. 3, p.98. For 
nal’ òv elAnmr at, ore, onal, ard Tits the voyage of Eudoxus, see Chapter 
bicews etpy wAéav ÈV ToravTais a XVIII. p. 74. 
ZrGor by eis “Ivdots. Strabo, ii. 3, p. e Id. ib. iii. 5, pp. 173, 174. 
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Posidonius, who enjoyed a high reputation as a physical 
philosopher, was naturally led to pay particular attention to 
the phenomena connected with physical geography, especially 
those of volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. He was the first to record 
the appearance of a new islet, among the Liparean Islands, 
thrown up by volcanic agency, between Hiera and Euonymus: 
and his account of the circumstances attending the outbreak 
is almost precisely in accordance with those of modern obser- 
vers, who have witnessed similar phenomena.’ He was indeed 
strongly impressed with the changes in the earth’s surface 
that had been produced by movements of elevation or subsi- 
dence (as they would be termed by a modern geologist) owing 
to earthquakes and similar causes: and even went so far as 
to suggest that the Atlantis of Plato might not be a mere 
fiction, but that an island equal to a continent in size might 
really have disappeared and sunk into the depths of the 
ocean.® 

§ 6. It is unnecessary to refer more particularly to the 
numerous scattered notices that are found in Strabo, cited 
from Posidonius, especially in regard to Spain and Gaul, for 
which he appears to have been one of the principal authorities 
followed by the later geographer.® One curious statement may 
be mentioned, that the greatest depth of any sea that had been 
measured was that of the Sardinian Sea which was not less 
than 1000 fathoms.’ He stated that tin was found in the 
interior of Spain, north of Lusitania, and among the Artabri, 


7 Posidon. ap. Strab. vi. p. 276. The 
date of this event is fixed by Pliny (H. 
N. ii. 88, § 203) to the year 126 B.C., 
which coincides with the expression of 
Posidonius, that it had occurred within 
his own memory. 

8 bri évdéxeror kal wh wAdopa elvai 
Tò wep) THs vhoov Tis *AtAayTiBos. 
Strabo, ii. 3, $ 6, p. 102. 

® It was from Posidonius that Strabo 
derived his strange story of an island 
at the mouth of the Loire, inhabited by 
a race of women whom he calls Sam- 
nite, who were wholly devoted to the 


celebration of Bacchic rites (iv. 4, § 6, 
p. 198). 

The same tale is repeated by Diony- 
sius Periegetes (vv. 560-569), who 
writes the name Amnitæ. 

1 Posidon. ap. Strab. i. 3, § 9, p. 54. 
The fact is true that there is “a pro- 
digious depth of water around Sardinia 
and Corsica,” to use the words of 
Admiral Smyth (Mediterranean, p. 
137); but that it had ever been sounded 
in ancient times to a depth of 1000 
fathoms may well be doubted. 
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but was brought also from the islands of the Cassiterides and 
the British Islands to Massilia.? This is the first instance in 
which we find mention of the overland trade in tin, which 
was certainly an established practice in Cæsars time: but 
Posidonius, who had himself visited Massilia, had doubtless 
acquired his information in that city. 

One point on which Posidonius entertained strangely erro- 
neous views was in regard to the distance between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, which he estimated at only 1500 stadia.’ 
Strabo, who reckons it double this width, or 3000 stadia,* justly 
remarks that this error is the more inexcusable, as the recent 
campaigns of Pompey against the Iberians and Albanians had 
opened the way to better information concerning these 
countries. It is remarkable that Posidonius added, that he 
believed the distance from the Palus Meotis to the Ocean 
was not much greater. This notion of the proximity of the 
northern ocean to the Mæotis and the Caspian seems to have 
become gradually implanted in the minds of the Greek geo- 
graphers at this period from their belief in the direct commu- 
nication of this external sea with the Caspian. Their knowledge 
of the geography of these regions was too imperfect to lead them 
to see the necessity for a large tract of land to the north, to 
supply the waters of the Tanais and other great rivers. 

In one instance Posidonius appears to have been misled by 
his own experience. For, having encountered contrary winds 
on his return voyage from Gades to Rome, and been driven 
about by them between the Gymnesian Islands and Sardinia 
and the opposite coast of Africa, so that he did not reach Italy 
till after a voyage of three months, he erroneously assumed 
that the east winds blew with the same regularity and violence 
in this part of the Mediterranean that the Etesian winds did 
in the seas more familiar to the Greeks. 


2 Posidon. ap. Strab. iii. p. 147. approached near enough to the coast of 
3 Ibid. xi. 1, § 5. Africa to observe the apes on the shore, 
t Ibid. § 6. 5 Ibid. § 5. of whose appearance and habits he gave 


€ Strabo, iii. 2, p. 144. It wasduring | a lively description, which is cited by 
this voyage that he on one occasion ! Strabo (xvii. p. 827). 
u 2 
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Posidonius appears to have been the first who compared the 
form of the inhabited world to that of a sling, broader in the 
middle and tapering at the two ends: a simile adopted by 
several later geographers, though conveying but little nea to 
a modern reader." 

§ 7. To the period immediately following Posidonius may 
probably be assigned two astronomical writers whose works have 
been preserved to us, though their names are otherwise unknown 
and their date cannot be fixed with any certainty. Of these 
CLEOMEDES, the author of a treatise called “The Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies,” è containing an exposition of 
the received views concerning the magnitude and figure of 
the earth, its position in the centre of the universe, and the 
motions of the sun, moon, and stars, expressly disclaims all 
pretension to originality, and says that the doctrines which it 
sets forth are not the opinions of the author himself, but are 
compiled from various writers ancient and modern, but are 
chiefly derived from Posidonius.? It is probable therefore 
that the little work in question is in faet an epitome of the 
views of Posidonius. Its principal interest arises from his 
having preserved to us the accounts which we have already 
examined of the mode of proceeding adopted by Eratosthenes 
and subsequently by Posidonius to determine the circum- 
ference of the earth.’ Cleomedes, as well as Posidonius him- 
self, belonged to the Stoic sect of philosophers, who were at 
this time the upholders of scientific astronomy, as opposed to 
the Epicureans, who adhered to the popular notions on astro- 
nomy, and ridiculed the notion that the earth was spherical 
and situated in the centre of the universe. Thus we find 
Lucretius in his well-known poem arguing strongly against 
the idea of the tendency of all things to a centre, which 


T Agathemerus, i i. § 2. p. 216; and the article CLEOMEDES, in 
8 Kurduch Gewpia Tay Merewpwv, in | Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. vol. i. p. 792. 
two books. It is published by Bake, ° ii. ad fin. 


8vo, Lugd. Bat. 1820. Concerning its 1 See above, p. 95, and Chapter 
author and his probable date, see Sir | XVI. p. 621. 
G. Lewis’s Hist. of Ancient Astronomy, 
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had been the basis of cosmography ever since the time of 
Aristotle.? 

§ 8. GEMINUS, of whom like his supposed contemporary 
Cleomedes nothing is known concerning his life or date, has 
left a work under the title of “ An Introduction to the Celestial 
Phenomena,” ° which is in fact an elementary introduction to 
astronomy, very similar in its scope and character to that of 
Cleomedes. It is therefore in like manner of interest as em- 
bodying what were then the generally received notions con- 
cerning those cosmographical relations of the world which are 
necessarily connected with the general principles of geography. 
Both these writers may probably be placed between the time 
of Posidonius and that of Strabo, and the system enunciated 
by them is obviously the same as that which is summarized by 
the great geographer as generally recognized in his time by 
all persons who had received a liberal education.* 


2 Lucretius de Rerum Natura, i. vv. | Concerning its author, seeSir G. Lewis 
1052-1082. l.c. and the article Gmminus in Dr. 
3 Elowywyh eis Ta Savoueva. It is | Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. vol. ii. p. 238, 

printed by Petavius in his Uranologium. 4 Strabo, ii. 5, § 2. 
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NOTE A, p. 47. 


GREEK MONARCHS OF BACTRIA. 


Tre researches of recent archeologists in India and the ad- 
jacent regions towards the north-west, have thrown a great deal 
of light upon the obscure notices which were found in ancient 
writers in regard to the existence of this Greek monarchy in 
Bactria, Ariana, and the upper valley of the Indus. They have 
revealed to us the names of not less than thirty monarchs, who 
ruled in this part of Asia, during the interval between the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, about 250 B.C., and its destruction or subju- 
gation by the Scythian tribes: a fact recorded by Strabo (xi. 8, § 2), 
without any indication of its date, but which may probably be 
placed about 120 3.c. Unfortunately the total absence of dates 
upon these coins leaves their chronological arrangement in a state 
of hopeless uncertainty. Two points alone seem to be clearly 
established : it may be inferred from the purely Greek character of 
the names, that the descendants of the original Greek settlers con- 
tinued to retain the government in their own hands till the down- 
fall of the monarchy ; and secondly, that there must frequently have 
been two or more contemporary sovereigns ruling at the same time 
in different parts of the widely-extended dominions, which were 
occasionally united in the hands of one powerful monarch. This 
is indeed sufficiently evident from the number of kings, whose 
existence is established by their coins, as compared with the limited 
period to which they can be assigned. But as soon as we attempt 
to trace the division in detail, and determine what kings or 
dynasties reigned in one province, and what in another, we are 
met by difficulties almost equal to those attending the chronology. 
The inferences drawn by the latest numismatical inquirers point 
to the fact, which is indeed sufficiently probable in itself, that the 
range of the Hindoo Koosh frequently formed the limit between 
two separate kingdoms, and that one Greek ruler established 
himself in Cabul and the Punjab, while another maintained the 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana north of the great mountain 
range. It appears also probable that the latter provinces were 
overrun by the Scythian invaders to whom Strabo refers, and their 
Greek rulers expelled, some time before the last Greek monarchs 
were dispossessed of the Punjab and the adjacent regions. 
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The reader who wishes for more information concerning the 
Greek monarchies in this part of Asia, will find the subject fully dis- 
cussed by Prof. Wilson in his Ariana Antiqua (4to. Lond. 1841), who 
has brought together all that was known in his time. The results 
of more recent researches are embodied in a series of papers by 
Gen. Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle (N. S. vols. viii., ix., 
x. and xii); and still more recently the whole subject has been 
examined anew by Dr. A. von Sallet in the Zeitschrift für Numismatik, 
vol. vi. pp. 165-209. But it must be confessed that these dis- 
coveries, interesting as they are to the numismatist, have con- 
tributed very little to our positive knowledge, either in a historical 
or geographical point of view. 


NOTE B, p. 65. 


MEASUREMENTS OF MEDITERRANEAN ACCORDING TO 
ARTEMIDORUS. 


The details as given by Agathemerus for this part of the line 
are :— 
From Myriandrus to the Cleides off Cyprus .. 1400 stadia. 


thence to the promontory of Acamas ..  .. .. 18300 , 
to the Chelidonian Islands off Lycia .. 1300 ,, * 
to Patara in Lycia .. .. « «= « 800 ,, 
to Rhodes .... 700 ,, 
to Astypalæa across the Gurpathinn: oe 940 4, * 
to the headland of Tænarus .. .. .. 1450 ,, 
to Cape Pachynus in wou ee aes B000 M45 
to Lilybeum n an Bes cae, T520. S43 
to Caralis in Sardinia a . 2800 ,, 
and thence to Gades, passing a the Gymmesian 
Islands = E “is . 10,000 ,, 


Here the large round number and the want of details show that 
the estimate was but a vague one. 

In regard to the above numbers I have adopted the corrections 
proposed by ©. Müller for those marked with asterisks, not that 
I consider them free from doubt, but the discussion of these details 
is of little importance: the sum total being clearly established by 
the agreement of the numbers as given in Pliny and Agathemerus. 
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NOTE C, p. 87. 
TIGRANOCERTA. 


The site of the capital of Tigranes has been the subject of much 
doubt. It was placed by D’Anville and other early writers at Sert 
or Sört on the Bohtan Tschai, the Centrites or eastern arm of the 
Tigris; but this is clearly an error arising from the apparent re- 
semblance of name, which is a mere fallacy, the termination certa 
or kerta signifying merely a city (Appian, Mithr. 67). There are 
no ruins at Sört, nor does the site accord with the few particulars 
recorded of Tigranocerta. St. Martin, on the other hand, follows 
the Armenian historians, who are unanimous in identifying Tigra- 
nocerta with Amida (the modern Diarbekr), the celebrated fortress 
on the Tigris, which plays so conspicuous a part in the later wars 
of the Romans with the Persians. The same view is adopted by 
Mr. Ainsworth, but is open to the unanswerable objection that 
Lucullus is distinctly described as crossing the Tigris before he 
advanced upon Tigranocerta ; and no mention of that river is found 
in connection with the siege of the capital (St. Martin, Mémoires sur 
PArménie, vol. i. p. 171-173; Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 8361). Moreover, the manner in which the name is intro- 
duced by Pliny, who thus describes the cities of Armenia, “In 
majore (Armenia) Arsamosata Euphrati proximum, Tigri Carcathio- 
certa, in excelso autem Tigranocerta ; at in campis juxta Araxem 
Artaxata” (H. N. vi. 9, § 26), certainly indicates its occupying a 
lofty situation, not on either of the great rivers. On the other 
hand, Tacitus, in whose time Tigranocerta retained its ancient 
name and was still a place of importance, places it on a river 
which he calls Nicephorius, and at a distance of only 37 Roman 
miles from Nisibis (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 4,5). The latter statement 
is at variance with all other inferences. Perhaps the most plausible 
conjecture is that which identifies Tigranocerta with the city after- 
wards called Martyropolis, the site of which seems to be clearly 
fixed at a place called Meja Farkin, about 27 miles N. of the Tigris 
and N.E. of Diarbekr (see Kiepert’s Map of Asia Minor). St. 
Martin identified Martyropolis with Carcathiocerta, a city described 
by Strabo (xi. p. 527) as the capital of Sophéne, but this may pro- 
bably be sought farther westward. Strabo, however, in one passage 
(xvi. p. 747) distinctly places Tigranocerta in the region called 
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Mygdonia, south of Mount Masius; and in another (xi. p. 522), 
though less definitely, he affirms the same thing. In both these 
passages it is mentioned in connection with Nisibis. Unfortu- 
nately a third passage (xi. p. 532), where he meant to describe its 
position more accurately, is corrupt, and cannot be restored with 
any certainty. Indeed the whole comparative geography of these 
regions is still a mass of confusion. 


NOTE D, p. 87. 
RIVER ARSANTAS. 


The river Arsanias, though not noticed by Strabo, is mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 24, § 84) as an affluent of the Euphrates, and it again 
played an important part in the operations of the Roman generals 
in Armenia against the Parthian king Vologeses (Tacit. Annal. 
xv. 15; Dion Cass. lxii. 21), But the only clue to its identification 
is that suggested by St. Martin, that it is the same with the Aradzani 
of Armenian writers, a name applied by them to the river otherwise 
known by its Turkish name of Murad Tchai, which is in fact the 
southern arm of the Euphrates, and in some respects the more im- 
portant of the two. In this case the military importance of the 
river is fully accounted for (St. Martin, Mém. del Arménie, vol. i. pp. 
52,171). It may be observed that no Greek writer mentions the two 
arms of the Euphrates. Xenophon, where he speaks of crossing 
the Euphrates on his retreat through Armenia (Anab. iv. 5, § 2) 
must undoubtedly refer to the southern branch, or Murad Tchai: 
but he has no mention of the northern branch, which flows by 
Erzeroum. Yet it is this latter river which is exclusively desig- 
nated under the name of Euphrates by Strabo (xi. p. 527), as well 
as by Pliny (v. 24, § 83). 


NOTE E, p. 90. 


GAULS ON THE DANUBE, 


We find repeated mention in the wars of Mithridates of these 
Keltz or Gauls, who are represented as bordering upon the Danube, 
or as situated near the head of the Adriatic. They may very 
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probably have been a remnant of those who invaded Greece and 
Macedonia after the death of Alexander, who had remained behind 
in Pannonia and the adjacent regions. Strabo distinctly tells us 
that the Boii and Scordisci, who at one period occupied this tract, 
from which they had been in his time expelled by the Dacians, 
were tribes of Celtic or Gaulish origin (vii. pp. 293, 313). He 
ascribes also the same origin to the Tauriscans, who occupied a 
part of the regions called by the Romans Noricum (Ib. p. 298). 
This position sufficiently explains the importance attached to their 
co-operation by Mithridates, in regard to his proposed invasion of 
Italy (see Appian, Mithridat. c. 119). He is not likely to have 
entertained any relation with the Celts of Gaul itself, in the 
Roman sense of the term; nor would their alliance have been of 
material assistance to his plans. The ethnology of these regions 
at this period is extremely obscure, but there seems no doubt that 
there existed to a considerable extent Gaulish races, intermixed 
with the Illyrian and Thracian tribes (Strabo, J. c.). All these 
tribes were, at a later period, included under the name of Pan- 
nonians, when the Roman province of that name was constituted ; 
but they appear to have in reality belonged to different races, and 
composed a very heterogeneous assemblage. 

At this period, so far as we can gather from Strabo, it would 
seem that the plains of Wallachia and Southern Hungary, north 
of the Danube, were occupied by the Gete; while the Bastarnæ, 
a Sarmatian tribe, held the tract extending from the Tyras 
(Dniester) to the mouths of the Danube. 

It is certain that Mithridates from an early period—probably as 
soon as he had extended his own nominal dominion as far as the 
Dniester—had begun to form diplomatic relations with the nations 
beyond that river to the west, and to raise auxiliary levies among 
them. Some of these were undoubtedly Gauls: and we find 
Bitetus, a leader of Gaulish mercenaries, in immediate attendance 
on Mithridates at his death, when he was called on by the fallen 
monarch to despatch him, on the express ground of his long and 
faithful services (Appian, Mithridat. c. 111). 
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NOTE F, p. 92. 


ZEUGMA. 


This fact is more than once mentioned by Strabo, and is essen- 
tial to a clear comprehension of the geography of Mesopotamia. But 
unfortunately that geographer has himself fallen into error by con- 
necting the Zeugma, which was in his day become well known as the 
established place of passage of the Euphrates, with that at Samosata, 
considerably higher up the river; hence he repeatedly designates 
it as the Zeugma of Commagene (rò karà Koppoyyviv Cedypa—and 
in one place distinctly states that it was close to Samosata—(’A76 
Zaposárov ts Koppoynvys ) mpos 7H StaBdoe kal To LZedypate ketat, 
xiv. 2, § 29, p. 664). The distance also which he gives, of 2000 
stadia from Thapsacus, would agree much better with Samosata 
than with the other Zeugma. 

But the position of the true Zeugma is fixed by the distances 
given by Isidorus (nearly a contemporary of Strabo) in proceeding 
from thence to Nicephorium on the Euphrates, as well as by that 
given by Strabo himself (p. 749) of 1400 stadia (140 G. miles) to 
the Gulf of Issus, which is very nearly correct. Pliny also gives 
the distance of the Zeugma from Samosata at 75 Roman miles, 
which is a very fair approximation. 

The fact is that there appear to have been in all three places of 
passage in habitual use. 1. That at Thapsacus, which continued 
to be in use from the earliest ages till after the time of Alexander, 
but was disused long before the time of Strabo. 2. That opposite 
to the modern Bir, which came to be generally adopted under the 
Seleucidan kings, on account of its being the nearest and most 
direct line from their capital of Antioch, and to which the name of 
“the bridge” (Zeugma) came in consequence to be applied. 3. 
That at Samosata itself, which was apparently the customary place 
of passage for persons coming from Cappadocia and Asia Minor 
(see Strabo, xiv. p. 664). But this must always have been a cir- 
cuitous and inconvenient route from Antioch. 

A considerable town gradually arose at the second of these three 
places, which retained the name of Zeugma, and appears to have 
risen to importance under the Roman Empire, as numerous coins 
are found with this name. There had previously been a city 
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founded by Seleucus on the opposite bank, doubtless with a view 
to secure the passage of the river. This is called by Strabo 
Seleucia, by Isidorus Apamea, and must have occupied the site of 
the modern Bir, or Birehjik, which is still the habitual place of 
passage of caravans. (See Chesney’s Euphrates.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
CRSAR’S WARS. 


$ 1. Wuite the Roman arms were extending the dominions 
of the great Republic both towards the east and the west: and 
her subject provinces now formed an uninterrupted chain 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic coasts of Spain, towards 
the north they were still confined within extremely narrow 
limits; and even the range of geographical knowledge in this 
direction was still surprisingly scanty. We have already 
marked the successive steps by which the Romans had esta- 
blished themselves in the south-east of Gaul,’ and formed in 
that country a regular province extending from the Alps to 
the Cevennes and the Garonne, and northward to the Lake 
Lemannus (the Lake of Geneva), which marked at this period 
the most northerly limit of the Roman Empire.” Within 
these’ boundaries there can be no doubt that a strong tincture 
of Italian civilization was rapidly diffusing itself, as it had 
already done through the kindred province of Cisalpine Gaul 
on the other side of the Alps: Roman traders had established 
themselves in large numbers in the principal towns of “the 
province,” * and the two Roman colonies of Aquæ Sextie and 
Narbo became, as in so many similar cases, important centres 
of civilization, as well as strongholds in support of the Roman 
dominion. But since the subjection of the Allobroges and 
the annexation of Toulouse and its territory no attempt was 
made to extend the actual limits of the Roman territory in 
this direction. 


1 See Chapter XVIII. sect. 1. of Cesar, of “the Province,” without 


2 Oæs. de B. G. i. 2. any further distinction, should be still 
3 Cicero, Orat. pro M. Fonteto, c. 1. retained as a proper name by tlie re- 


gion so well known even at the present 
day as Provence. 


It is singular that the name thus 
applied by the Romans before the time 
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The Senate indeed pursued to some extent the same policy 
as elsewhere, by entering into relations more or less friendly 
with the different tribes or nations bordering upon the Roman 
province: more especially with the two powerful tribes of the 
Arverni and the Ædui, both of whom were honoured with the 
title of allies and “friends” of the Roman people.* Even the 
German chieftain Ariovistus, who had crossed the Rhine with 
a numerous body of his countrymen, and established himself 
in the territory of the Sequani (Franche Comté) received a 
similar appellation.® But while the Roman Government 
could not regard with indifference the movements and political 
relations of the barbarian nations on its immediate frontier, it 
appears to have refrained from anything like active inter- 
ference: a policy which was observed with unusual moderation 
by successive governors of the province for a period of about 
half a century. 

During this interval however the newly established province 
in Gaul had been almost overwhelmed by the passing tempest 
caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones—a move- 
ment which for a time was sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Romans themselves. Whatever may have been 
the original abodes or ethnic relations of these two allied 
nations—a question upon which there is much difference 
of statement among ancient writers, and equal diversity of 
opinion among modern ethnographers’—there can be no doubt 
that they invaded the Roman province from the north, in con- 
junction with the Helvetians and Ambrones—both of them 
undoubtedly Gaulish tribes: and after defeating successive 
Roman consuls, who had in vain endeavoured to stem the 
tide of invasion, they poured like a flood over the province 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees. But this formidable inroad, 
like many similar irruptions of the northern barbarians under 
the Roman Empire, seems to have swept over the country 


4 Cros, de B.G. i. 33, 43. Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. 5 Cas, B.G. i. 43. 
® See Latham’s Germania of Tacitus, p. 133. 
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without leaving any permanent traces: and after the great 
defeat of the Teutones by Marius in the plains near Aquæ 
Sextiæ (B.c. 102), the Roman province appears to have speedily 
relapsed into a state of tranquillity. 

§ 2. The whole aspect of affairs was altered by the appoint- 
ment of Cæsar in B.c. 59 to the government of Transalpine 
Gaul, which he for the first time combined with that of the 
Cisalpine province of the same name.’ His object in accepting 
the command was undoubtedly to rival the fame which Pompey 
had earned by his successes in the Hast, and he made no 
secret of his intention to reduce the whole of Gaul under 
the dominion of Rome.? In the course of nine years that 
he remained in command, B.c. 58-50, he carried on hostilities, 
either in person or by his lieutenants, in almost every part of 
the country, from the Rhone to the coast of Brittany, and 
from the Pyrenees to the mouths of the Rhine; and when he 
finally quitted the province to carry on the Civil War, he 
could fairly boast of having reduced the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul to a state of subjection as complete as that in which he 
found the original Roman province. 

The first occasion for the exercise of his arms was furnished 
him by one of those national movements that appear to have 
been so common alike among the Gaulish and German races. 
The Helvetians, who had previously taken part in the great 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones, had determined to emi- 
grate in a mass from the abodes they then occupied, with a 
view to establishing themselves in a more fertile region in the 
west of Gaul. Their superiority in arms to the greater part 
of the Gaulish tribes was an acknowledged fact, due, according 
to Cæsar, to the continual wars with the neighbouring Germans, 


7 The provinces of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum had been in the first 
instance conferred upon Cesar by the 
people, for a term of five years, at the 
instigation of the tribune Vatinius, to 
which the senate afterwards added 
Transalpine Gaul also. 

8 This is distinctly stated by Cicero, 


in his oration De Provinciis Consulart- 
bus, held as early as the spring of B.c. 
56. “©. Ceesaris longe aliam video 
fuisse rationem. Non enim sibi solum 
cum iis, quos jam armatos contra popu- 
lum Romanum videbat, bellandum esse 
duxit, sed totam Galliam in nostram 
ditionem esse redigendam,” c. 13, § 32. 
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in which they were involved by their exposed situation in 
immediate proximity with those formidable warriors.? Count- 
ing on this superiority and on the terror of their name, they 
‘had hoped to traverse the central districts of Gaul with little 
difficulty. But the intervention of Cæsar completely changed 
the state of the case. He fell upon their rear-guard as they 
were passing the Arar (Saône), and cut to pieces a large 
number of them, belonging to the tribe or pagus of the 
Tigurini.* Following up the march of the main body, he 
pursued them through the land of the Æduans, defeated them 
a second time in the neighbourhood of Bibracte, and completed 
their destruction within the borders of the Lingones, where 
the remnant of this formidable host was compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. . 

This first campaign is memorable not only for the ability 
and boldness with which Cesar pushed forward into the heart 
of Gaul, to a distance of more than 150 miles from the frontier 
of the Roman province; but still more from the picture it 
presents to us, by an eye-witness and an observer of first-rate 
intelligence, of one of those great national movements, such 
as we read of in earlier times among the Gauls, and which 
became so frequent among the German and Slavonian nations 
before the close of the Roman Empire. The Helvetians left 
home (according to documents found in their camp and cited 
by Cesar) to the number of 368,000 souls, including men, 
women and children. Less than a third of these (about 
110,000) returned to their native country after their final 


Toiigeni or Tugeni, as taking part in 


°? Ces. B. G. i.l. 

1! The Helvetians were at this time 
divided into four principal pagi or 
cantons, of which the Tigurini were 
one; another, the pagus Verbigenus, 
is also mentioned by Cæsar (B. G. i. 
27); the names of the other two are 
unknown, but the hypothesis adopted 
by Walckenaer (Geogr. des Gaules, 
vol. i. p. 311), and favoured by Dr. 
Long, that they were the tribes men- 
tioned by Strabo (iv. p. 183, vii. p. 293), 
under the names of the Ambrones and 


the invasion of the Cimbri, is certainly 
plausible enough. Both names sub- 
sequently disappear from history. 

The neighbouring tribes of the 
Rauraci, Boii, Tulingi, and Latovici 
joined the Helvetians in this move- 
ment, but are expressly distinguished 
from them (ibid. v. 29). Of these the 
Rauraci certainly dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Basle: the Boii came from 
Noricum (Cas. l. ¢.); the other two 
are unknown. 
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defeat.? Yet their chiefs appear to have found no difficulty 
in moving this unwieldy mass across a large part of Gaul, and 
had it not been for the intervention of Cesar, there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have successfully effected 
their original project of a national emigration. 

§ 3. Cæsars second campaign (in the same year with the 
preceding, B.c. 58) brought him in contact with a still more 
formidable enemy. For some time previously to his arrival 
the Gauls had suffered severely from the incursions of the 
German tribes beyond the Rhine: and one of these German 
leaders, a chieftain named Ariovistus,? had succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself in possession of a large portion of the territory 
of the Sequani, while fresh swarms of invaders had either 
already crossed the Rhine, or were assembling on its banks 
with a view to occupy the more fertile and better cultivated 
lands on the other side of it. In this state of things the 
Gaulish chiefs implored the succour of Cesar, who imme- 
diately took advantage of the opening: and after a fruitless 
pretence of negotiation, attacked and defeated Ariovistus in 
the plains of Upper Alsace, about 50 miles from the Rhine.‘ 
The slaughter was immense; the remains of the German army 
were driven across the river; and for some time all attempts 


on their part to recross it in this direction were effectually 
checked.’ 


? Cæs. B. Œ. i. 29. The statement | in e. 51 does not seem to imply that 


that only 92,000 of the original emi- | the Suevi were in any predominant 
grants—just a fourth of the whole— | numbers. 
were eapable of bearing arms, shows 4 The site of this battle eannot be 


how large a proportion of women and | determined with any precision. The 
ehildren took part ina migratory move- | statement that the routed Germans 
ment of this eharaeter. fied from the field for about fifty miles 

3 Ariovistus is called by some modern | to the banks of the Rhine (e. 53 extr.), 
writers, king of the Suevi, but he is | does not prove that this was the shortest 
never so termed by Cesar, who styles | distanee to that river. But it renders 
him simply a “king of the Germans” | it improbable that it was fought so 
(rex Germanorum, B. G. i. 31). The | near the Rhine as the site between 
forces under his command were a mixed | Mülhausen and Thann which is fixed 
multitude from a number of German | upon by the Emperor Napoleon (His- 
tribes, who appear to have floeked | toire de Jules César, vol. ii. p. 86). 
around his standard for the sake of 5 Ces. P. G. i. 387-54. 


{ 


gain. The cnumeration of these tribes | 
VOL. II. I 
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The political consequences of this victory were immense. 
It may be said to have practically decided for centuries the 
question whether Gaul should become a Roman province or 
be subjected to its German neighbours. It is at the same time 
interesting to the geographer as the first occasion on which a 
Roman army ever came in sight of the Rhine—that great 
river that was to form for so long a period the much contested 
barrier between them and the barbarians. 

§ 4. The campaigns of the following year (s.c. 57) were 
spread over a much wider field. After the close of his opera- 
tions in the preceding year Cesar had established the winter 
quarters of his legions in the land of the Sequani, instead of 
withdrawing them within the limits of the Roman province: 
a step which was justly regarded by the Gauls as a sign of his 
intention to subdue the whole country. The consequence 
was that all the tribes of the Belge, who at this period 
occupied the whole region north of the Seine and Marne, 
combined together to expel the Roman intruders.” The Remi 
alone adhered to the Roman cause, and with the assistance of 
the intelligence furnished by them, and the support in arms of 
the Æduans, Cæsar was able to carry the war at once into 
the enemy’s territory. He crossed the river Axona (Aisne), 
defeated the combined forces of the Belgians who had attacked 
his camp, reduced in succession the Suessiones, Bellovaci and 
Ambiani; and followed up his advantage by a decisive defeat 
of the Nervii, the most formidable and warlike of all the 
Belgian tribes. The Aduatuci, who occupied the country 
about the confluence of the Sambre and Meuse, were the last 
to oppose the Roman general in arms, but their capital city 
or stronghold was taken after a short siege, and its fall was 
followed by the submission of all the remaining Belgian 
tribes. 

While Cæsar himself was thus engaged in the north of 
Gaul, he had detached P. Crassus with a single legion to the 


€ Caos. P. G. ii 1. 7 See Note A, p. 135. 
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regions bordering on the Western Ocean. His lieutenant was 
apparently favourably received, and was able to announce the 
submission and friendly disposition of the tribes known to the 
Gauls by the name of Armoricans, who occupied Brittany and 
the west of Normandy. These comprised the Veneti, Osismii, 
Curiosolitæ, Unelli, Esuvii, Aulerci and Redones. The nations 
along the course of the Loire, the Namnetes, Andes, Turones, 
and Carnutes were equally favourable: P. Crassus took up his 
winter quarters among the Andes,® while other legions were 
stationed among the Turones and Carnutes, and Cæsar himself 
repaired to Italy for the winter in the belief that the whole of 
Gaul was effectually subdued.’ 

A few months sufficed to show the futility of this confidence. 
Already before the middle of the winter Servius Galba, who 
had been dispatched with a single legion to keep in order the 
Alpine tribes in the upper valley of the Rhone—the Nantuates, 
_ Veragri and Seduni, was attacked in his winter quarters, and 
though he repulsed the assailants with loss, he was compelled 
to abandon the intention of wintering at Octodurus (Martigny) 
where he had first taken up his quarters, and descend into 
the more tranquil regions on the Lake of Geneva. The 
object of Cæsar in posting one of his legions in these moun- 
tain regions was to secure the passage of the Pennine Alps 
(the Great St. Bernard)—a pass which was already frequented 
by traders, though exposed to many dangers and subject to 
heavy exactions from the tribes who occupied it.! This pur- 
pose was for the time wholly frustrated: and we hear nothing 
of its resumption by Cæsar during his Gaulish wars. 

§ 5. In the following spring, B.c. 56, a much more formidable 
danger arose among the Armorican tribes in the north-west of 
Gaul, which had been lately reduced to submission by P. Crassus. 


£ It was doubtless on this occasion 1 “Causa mittendi fuit, quod iter per 
that P. Crassus collected the infor- Alpes, quo magno cum periculo, mag- 
mation concerning the Cassiterides or | nisque cum portoriis mercatores irc 
Tin Islands, which is referred to by | consuerant, patefieri volebat” (B. G. 
eee (ii. 5, § 11). iii. 1). 
Ows. B. G. ii 35. 


eee, 
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These tribes, finding that what the Romans aimed at was not 
merely nominal submission, but real subjection, conspired 
together with the view of expelling the invader. They were 
essentially a maritime people, especially the Veneti, who held 
the chief control over the neighbouring seas, having many ships 
of large size, with which they traded to Britain, and by the 
habit they had acquired of navigating these stormy seas, had 
attained a complete monopoly of the commerce of the adjoining 
regions.? With them were united the auxiliary squadrons 
of the other Armorican states already alluded to; but besides 
these they obtained assistance from the more distant Morini 
and Menapii, and drew succours from the opposite island of 
Britain—the name of which here appears for the first time in 
Roman history.” 

The war was long protracted and laborious; principally owing 
to the nature of the country, which is admirably described by 
Cesar. The land of the Veneti—the present department of the 
Morbihan—was low and rocky, intersected by shallow inlets of 
the sea, on the promontories and tongues of land between which 
their towns were situated, in positions almost inaccessible by 
land, and difficult of approach by sea on account of the shoals 
and rocks, and rapid alternations of the tides, to which the 
Romans were little accustomed. It was not till towards the 
end of the summer that Cæsar was able to assemble a fleet 
capable of coping with that of the Vencti and their allies, who 
were able to put to sea with not less than 220 ships, fully 
manned and equipped, and far superior in size and strength 
to those that the Romans could bring against them.t The 
account given by Cesar of the ships used by the Veneti is 
remarkable, and shows an advance in navigation far beyond 
that usually ascribed to these semi-barbarous nations. They 
were of large size, rising so high out of the water that 
the Romans could hardly assail them with missiles, and even 
when they raised turrets on their galleys these did not cqual 


2 Cas. B. G. iii. 8. 3 Ibid. iii. 9. * Thid. iii. 14. 
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in height the poops of the Gaulish ships. At the same time 
they were built wholly of solid oak, so that the beaks of the 
galleys made very little impression upon them. ‘Their sails 
were made of hides or leather to withstand the violence of the 
gales in these seas, and their anchors were fastened with chains 
instead of cables. The Roman fleet was composed in part of 
long ships or galleys built in the Loire expressly for the occa- 
sion, partly of vessels furnished by the Gaulish tribes, of the 
Pictones and Santones who adhered to the Roman alliance.® 
But the courage and skill of Decimus Brutus, who commanded 
it, triumphed over all the advantages of the enemy, and he 
defeated the allied fleet in a decisive action with such loss, 
that it was immediately followed by the submission of the 
Veneti and of all their maritime allies. 

The other operations of the year were of comparatively little 
importance. But while Cæsar was engaged in the war with 
the Armoricans, his lieutenant P. Crassus had reduced to sub- 
jection almost the whole of Aquitania, extending—as the term 
is used by Ceesar—from the Garonne to the Pyrenees. A few 
mountain tribes alone remained in arms, whom he was deterred 
by the lateness of the season from following into their rugged 
fastnesses.” Cæsar himself before the close of the season made 
an expedition against the distant nations of the Morini and 
the Menapii, who had made no signs of submission, but they 
retreated before his approach into the vast forests and marshes 
with which their country was almost wholly covered, into 
which he found it impracticable to pursue them.’ 

§ 6. At the close of this third year’s campaign, as remarked 
by Dr. Merivale, “the only members of the Gaulish race 
who retained their liberty were the mountain tribes of the 
Pyrenees and the amphibious wanderers of the Waal and the 
Scheldt.”® But Ceasar did not want employment for his 
legions, and the campaign of the following year (B.c. 55) was 


5 Cæsar, B. G. ili. 13, 14. $ Ibid. 28, 29. 
ë Ibid. 9, 11. ° Ilistory of Rome, vol. i. p. 358. 
7 Ibid. 20-27. : 
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rendered memorable as the first occasion on which the Roman 
arms were carried across the Rhine into Germany, and across 
the sea into Britain. 

The occasion for the former enterprise was furnished in the 
first instance by the Germans themselves. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri, two German tribes that had occupied a territory on 
the right bank of the Rhine, in the lower part of its course,' 
finding themselves hard pressed by the powerful nation of the 
Suevi, who were gradually extending themselves to the west, 
and subduing or expelling all the tribes that lay between them 
and the Rhine, had crossed that river and established them- 
selves in the territory of the Menapii. Hence they spread 
without difficulty into the adjoining regions, and were ex- 
tending their incursions on every side when Cesar arrived in 
that part of Gaul, and after a brief negotiation attacked and 
defeated them between the Meuse and the Rhine, driving 
them with great slaughter into the one river or the other. 
But a large body of their cavalry succeeded in making their 
escape across the Rhine, and took refuge in the land of the 
Sugambri, who made common cause with the fugitives, and 
refused the demands of Cesar to deliver them up, alleging 
that the Romans had no right to interfere beyond the Rhine. 
At the same time the Ubians, the only people on the right 
bank of that river who had entered into friendly relations with 
Rome, entreated Cesar to cross the Rhine with a view to strike 
terror into the Suevi and their allies. He in consequence con- 
structed a bridge across the river—a work which was accom- 
plished with marvellous celerity, being completed within ten 
days from its first commencement*—and passed it with his 


1 Ces. B. Giv. 1. Both these names 
here appear for the first time, but 
are afterwards repeatedly mentioned 
during the wars of the Romans with 
the Germans. They were on this oc- 
casion effectually driven out of Gaul, 
and never again crossed the Rhine. 

2 Sce note to next page. 

3 B. G. iv. 18 The exact place 
where Cæsar constructed this cele- 


brated bridge cannot be determined, 
but it may be fixed within definite 
limits. The history of the campaign, 
combined with the natural geography 
of the country, and the course of the 
river, leave no doubt that it must be 
placed between Coblentz and Ander- 
nach, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Neuwied (see Ukert, Germania, 
p. 18, note). 
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whole army. But the Suevi and Sugambri, on the first intelli- 
gence of the construction of the bridge, had withdrawn into 
the interior of the vast forests with which their territories 
abounded. Thither Cesar did not think fit to follow them, 
and after laying waste the lands of the Sugambri near the 
river he contented himself with this demonstration, and re- 
crossed the bridge, after having spent only eighteen days on 
German soil.* 

§ 7. He had previously made up his mind to undertake an 
expedition against Britain; an enterprise to which he was pro- 
bably urged more by the desire of the fame to be earned by 
being the first Roman general to set foot in that remote and 
little-known island, than by any hope of real advantage. The 
summer was indeed so far advanced that he could not look for 
any great results, and he took with him only two legions, 
intending this first expedition, if we may trust his own account, 
rather as a mere reconnaissance than as a serious invasion. 
Sailing from the Portus Itius, a seaport on the coast of the 
Morini,’ which afforded the shortest passage into the island, 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, and succeeded in effecting a 
landing in the face of the enemy, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal. But he scarcely penetrated at all into the 
interior, his cavalry, which had sailed from a different port, 
having failed in accomplishing their passage, while his fleet 
suffered severely from a storm, accompanied by the unwonted 
phenomenon of spring tides. Under these circumstances he 
determined to return to the mainland; and contented himself 
with repulsing an attack of the Britons on his camp, which was 
followed by a pretence of submission on the part of some of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

§ 8. The very imperfect success of this first attempt only 
stimulated him to make greater efforts in the following spring 


4 Ibid.19. This is the first occasion | appear in history. They dwelt at this 
on which the Sugambri or Sicambri, | period on the right bank of the Rhine, 
the name of whom was afterwards so | north of the Ubii. 
familiar to the Romans—the “cade 5 See Note B, p. 136. 
gaudentes Sicambri” of Horace— 5 See Note O, p. 137. 
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(8.0. 54). He caused a large number of ships to be built for the 
express purpose of the invasion, and assembled not less than 
600 such vessels, besides 28 ships of war.” With this great 
fleet, on board of which he carried five complete legions and 
2000 cavalry, he effected the passage of the Straits without 
any loss, and landed at the same place as the year before, but 
this time without opposition, the natives having withdrawn 
into the interior at the sight of so formidable an armament. 
His first action was fought on the banks of a river about twelve 
miles from the sea-coast :° thence he pushed on into the interior 
of the island as far as the more important river Tamesis 
(Thames), which bounded the territory of Cassivellaunus, king 
or chief of the Trinobantes. This chieftain had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the British forces, but appears to 
have abandoned the defence of the maritime districts as hope- 
less, and withdrew at once across the Thames, the line of which 
he hoped to defend against the invader. Cesar reached that 
river at a distance of about 80 miles from the sea, at a spot 
which, according to the information which he had received, 
was the only one where the stream was fordable:* he here suc- 
ceeded in forcing his passage and capturing a “town” or 
stronghold of Cassivellaunus not far distant.* This was the 
farthest point to which he penetrated. Several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes hastened to send deputies and make overtures 
of submission,® and their example, after a short time, was fol- 
lowed by Cassivellaunus himself. Cæsar, apprehensive lest the 
war should be protracted until the close of the summer, and 
desirous of returning to Gaul, admitted them to favourable 
terms, and contented himself with demanding hostages and the 
imposition of a nominal tribute.* 

The military operations in Gaul during the remainder of the 
season had no especial interest in a geographical point of view. 


7 Ces. B. G. v. 2. 

8 ib. 8. 

? Probably the Stour, which flows 
by Canterbury and Richborough. 


See Note D, p. 138. 
See Note E, p. 139. 
Sce Note F, p. 139 
Ibid. v. 22, 
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The revolt of the German, or semi-German, tribes of the 
Eburones and Treveri, though they succeeded in cutting off 
one division of his army under Titurius Sabinus and Aurun- 
culeius Cotta, and gravely endangering two others, was un- 
successful, and failed in producing any permanent result. 
Cesar had judiciously posted all his legions, with a single 
exception, in the territory of the Belgians (in the wider sense 
of the word): this being apparently the only part of Gaul 
where he expected any outbreak. He himself took up his 
winter quarters at Samarobriva (Amiens), which appears to 
have been one of the most considerable towns in those 
regions. 

§ 9. The conquest of Gaul was however still far from being 
complete, and the three following campaigns (B.c. 53, 52, and 
51), were all employed in putting down insurrections of the 
native tribes that combined in defence of their liberties before 
they were finally compelled to acquiesce in their subjection to 
the Roman yoke. The first of these was principally confined 
to the Belgian, or rather German, tribes of the Treveri and 
Eburones, and the assistance sent them from beyond the 
Rhine, from the powerful nation of the Suevi, led Cæsar to 
cross that river for the second time. His passage was effected 
on. this occasion a little higher up than before, but in the same 
part of its course. He did not penetrate any farther into the 
interior than on the previous occasion. He was received in a 
friendly manner by the Ubii, whose territory immediately 
adjoined the Rhine; but found that the Suevi had retired on 
his approach to the farthest limits of their territory, where a 
vast forest, called by Cæsar the Silva Bacenis, separated them 
from the Cherusci® on the east; and hither he judged it im- 


5 B. Œ. vi. 10. This is the first | not found in later writers), whieh he 


mention of the name of the Cherusci, 
afterwards so familiar to the Romans 
during their long wars in Germany. 
They appear to have dwelt at this time 
between the Weser and the Elbe. The 
forest called by Cæsar Bacenis (a name 


deseribes as “silva infinita magnitu- 
dine” would therefore correspond to 
the Harz and the range of the Teuto- 
burger Wald, on the borders of West- 
phalia. 
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prudent to follow them. He therefore withdrew a second time 
across the Rhine, after a brief stay on the German side of the 
river. Nevertheless, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
collect many interesting particulars concerning the nations, 
inhabitants, and natural productions of Germany, with which 
the Romans now for the first time became acquainted." 

§ 10. The following campaign (B.c. 52), in which the 
standard of revolt was raised by Vercingetorix, at the head of 
the Arverni, and was followed by a general defection of almost 
all the Gaulish tribes—even the faithful Ædui being carried 
away by the contagion of example to join in the movement— 
was in a political sense one of the most important of all, and 
never did the military genius of Cæsar show itself more con- 
spicuously : but his movements were confined within the limits 
of Gaul itself, and he had no occasion to carry his arms beyond 
the districts with which he was already acquainted. Hence the 
operations of this year, interesting as they are in a military and 
topographical point of view, cannot be considered as having con- 
tributed materially to the extension of geographical knowledge. 

The same remark applies to the desultory hostilities of the 
following year (B.C. 51), which were confined to successive par- 
tial revolts in different parts of Gaul—among the Bellovaci 
and Treveri in Belgium, and among the Pictones and adjacent 
tribes in the west. The last blow was given to this final move- 
ment by the reduction of Uxellodunum, a fortress of great 
natural strength, in which the last of the rebel leaders had 
taken refuge. The capture of this stronghold may be said to 
have completed the conquest of Gaul. From this time the 
whole country from the Rhone and the Rhine to the Western 


® Ces. B. G. vi. 9, 10, 29. 


7 Ibid. 21-28. 

8 The position of Uxellodunum may 
be now considered as established be- 
yond adoubt. It occupied a hill, now un- 
inhabited, called the Puy d’Issolu, near 
the north bank of the Dordogne, within 
the limits of the district still called 
Quercy, a name derived from that of 


the Cadurci, its ancient inhabitants— 
but near the frontiers of the Limousin. 
This site, which was first suggested by 
D’Anville (Notice de la Gaule, p. 729), 
and adopted by Thierry (Hist. des 


| Gaulois, vol. iii. p. 220), has been fully 


contirmed by researches made on the 
spot by order of the Emperor Napoleon 
IIL. (Sce his Vie de Cesar, vol. ii. p. 343.) 
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Ocean, passed, without any further attempt at resistance, under 
the ordinary administration of a Roman province, and rapidly 
acquired, in all but the remotest districts, a strong tincture 
of Roman civilization. 

§ 11. With regard to Gaul itself the effect of these succes- 
sive campaigns of Julius Cæsar was to bring the whole of that 
great country within the domain of definite geographical 
knowledge. For the vague ideas and arbitrary assumptions of 
previous authors were substituted the distinct and clear state- 
ments of an able observer and remarkably lucid writer. Our 
good fortune in possessing the original work in its integrity 
renders this contrast still more striking to us, and in esti- 
mating the results thus obtained we must bear in mind that 
had we possessed in like manner the complete works of some 
of the Greek writers, especially Polybius and Posidonius, we 
should probably have found that they possessed, though in a 
somewhat vague and imperfect form, a knowledge of many 
nations, as well as physical features of the country, that are now 
for the first time found mentioned in the pages of Cæsar. 

But whatever allowance may require to be made on this 
account, it is certain that Cæsars own record of his observa- 
tions and operations in Gaul must have formed for the Romans, 
as well as for ourselves, the first foundation of all accurate 
knowledge of that country. The brief geographical summary 
with which he opens his work states clearly the ethnological 
division of the country into three portions, the inhabitants of 
which, as he distinctly tells us, differed from one another in 
language, institutions, and laws. These were the Aquitani 
in the south, the Belgæ in the north, and the Celts or Gauls 
proper in the intermediate portion. Their boundaries also are 
clearly marked, the Gauls being separated from the Aquitani 
by the river Garumna or Garonne, and from the Belgæ by 
the Seine and Marne, and here, as well as in other passages, 
we find him well acquainted with all the principal rivers 
which, in the case of Gaul especially, form the leading 
features in the physical geography of the country. Not only 
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are the Seine, Loire, and Garonne repeatedly mentioned in 
his Commentaries, but their tributaries, the Marne (Matrona), 
the Aisne (Axona), and the Aller (the Elaver), were equally 
well known to him. He describes also clearly the course of 
the mountain ranges of the Cevennes (Mons Cebenna), the 
Jura, and the Vosges (Vosegus), as well as the great forest 
tract of the Ardennes (Silva Arduena), which at that period 
constituted so important a natural feature in the north of 
Gaul. His repeated campaigns in Belgium rendered him 
familiar not only with the course of the Rhine and the Meuse 
(Mosa), but with those of the Sambre (Sabis), the Scheldt 
(Scaldis), and even the Waal (Vacalus), which he correctly 
describes as a branch of the Rhine, flowing into the Meuse.? 
But his knowledge of the island of the Batavi, which he con- 
ceived to be intercepted between the two rivers, was derived 
only from hearsay, and was necessarily imperfect. 

§ 12. Still more complete and accurate was his knowledge 
of the different nations and tribes that inhabited the country 
at the time of its conquest. Here his position gave him ad- 
vantages which no ordinary geographer would have possessed : 
and where he enumerates the nations that on different occa- 
sions combined in arms against him, with the force of their 
several contingents, or that successively submitted to his yoke, 
we may feel confident that his lists are based on authentic 
materials. Such lists are found, of the Helvetians and their 
allies in the first book, of the Belgic tribes in the second, of 
the Armorican nations and the Aquitanian tribes in the third, 
and a more general enumeration, comprising all the principal 
populations of Gaul in the seventh book, when they formed a 
general league under Vercingetorix. An examination of these 
lists is one of the most satisfactory things in ancient geo- 


° His statement of its extent—that | some vague popular estimate. B. G. 
it covered a spaee of more than 500 | v. 3, vi. 29. 
miles in length, from the Rhine and 1 Tt must be mere ehanee that the 
the borders of the Treveri, to the con- | name of the Moselle docs not occur in 
fines of the Nervii and the Remi—is | the Commentaries. 
indced in any case a great exagge- 2 P.G. iv. 10. 
ration; but he here doubtless followed 
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graphy: the greater part of the names are recognized at once 
from their having continued down to a recent period to give 
name to the provinces or districts where they dwelt, or being 
still retained in those of their chief towns. A comparatively 
small number only have disappeared, and these for the most 
part were either obscure or insignificant tribes, or, as in the 
ease of the German races in Belgium, have been effaced by 
the continual waves of invasion that have swept over that 
part of Gaul. 

In many cases also the towns may readily be identified 
from their preserving the names of the tribes to which they 
belonged, while in others they retained the same names under 
the Roman Empire, and are therefore well known. Such was 
the case (among others) with Avaricum (Bourges), Agedincum 
(Sens), Genabum (Orleans), and Lutetia (Paris), the position 
of which upon an island in the Seine is distinctly noticed.* 

It is a fact peculiar to the geography of Gaul that in the 
great majority of cases the chief towns of the several tribes 
gradually lost their own separate appellations, and were known 
only by those of the tribes to which they belonged. Thus 
Samarobriva, the capital of the Ambiani, became Ambiani, 
whence its modern name of Amiens; Avaricum of the 
Bituriges in like manner passed into Bourges; Noviodunum 
of the Suessiones into Soissons, and so in numerous other 
instances. In all these cases, however, the change can be 
readily followed : and no doubt can exist as to the identifica- 
tion. of the cities, which have continued to occupy the sites of 
the original capitals. 

The case is otherwise with the great strongholds of the 
Gauls at Gergovia and Alesia, both of which sites were sub- 
sequently abandoned, when their strength as fortresses had 
ceased to be of value. Both of them, however, can fortu- 
nately be identified beyond a doubt: the hill of Gergovia 
having always retained its original name, though uninhabited ; 


3 B. G. vii. 57. 
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while that of Alesia is still marked by the village of Alise 
Ste. Reine, in a commanding position on Mont Auxois, about 
12 miles from Montbard. It is probable also that Bibracte, 
repeatedly mentioned by Cesar as the capital of the Aidui, 
and commonly identified with the Roman city of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), really occupied a much stronger and more 
elevated position on the hill called Mont Beuvray, some dis- 
tance further west.* Uxellodunum, though a site of great 
natural strength, does not appear to have ever been a town of 
much importance. 

§ 13. But if we are struck with the accuracy, as well as the 
extent, of Cæsars information concerning Gaul—a country 
which he had traversed in all directions during a space of 
ten years—the case is very different with regard both to Britain 
and Germany. In some respects indeed the information ob- 
tained by Cæsar with respect to these two countries was even 
a more valuable addition to the stock of geographical know- 
ledge previously existing than his contributions to that of 
Gaul. For the notions concerning them to be derived from 
any earlier sources were so utterly vague and unsatisfactory, 
that the amount of knowledge he was able to collect upon the 
subject—imperfect as it was—was of the highest value, as 
supplying at least a certain portion of definite and trustworthy 
fact. He himself tells us that when he attempted to gather 
information concerning Britain from the Gaulish traders who 
were in the habit of visiting the island, he was unable to learn 
what were its magnitude and dimensions, by what nations it 
was inhabited, or even what were the largest and most com- 
modious ports.” Considering that an extensive trade was 
undoubtedly carried on between the two countries, and 


4 Sce D’Anville, Notice dela Gaule, 
p- 156; and a note to Napoléon’s Vie 
de César, vol. ti. p. 67. 

5 D. G. iv. 20. “Itaque vocatis ad 
se undique mercatoribus, neque quanta 
csset insulæ magnitudo, neque quae 
aut quantæ nationes incolerent, neque 
quem usum beli haberent aut quibus 


institutis uterentur, neque qui essent 
ad majorum navium multitudinem 
idonei portus, reperire poterat.” 

A passage that is instructive as show- 
ing the difficulty of procuring inform- 
ation from such sources, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all statements 
derived from them. 
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that the southern or maritime districts of the island were 
inhabited by tribes of Belgian origin, who retained the names 
of the parent races from which they had sprung, and pre- 
served at least some degree of political connection with them, 
it is impossible to doubt that this ignorance was in part 
assumed; but it serves clearly to prove the difficulty of 
obtaining such information, and fully accounts for the vague 
character of the reports circulated by previous writers. 

§ 14. Cæsar himself did not, as we have seen, advance far 
beyond the Thames: he landed on both occasions at the same 
point, and returned to it again to re-embark for Gaul. His 
opportunities of personal observation were therefore very 
limited, and he does not appear to have held personal inter- 
course with any of the more important nations of the island, 
except the people of Cantium or Kent—who were, as he remarks, 
by far the most civilized people in the country, and differed but 
little from their neighbours in Gaul—and the Trinobantes, 
who ocenpied a tract north of the Thames, probably com- 
prising the modern counties of Essex and Hertfordshire. His 
information concerning the tribes of the interior was there- 
fore derived chiefly from hearsay; as was necessarily the case 
with his general geographical notices. He describes the 
island’ as of triangular form, one of the angles being formed 
by the projecting point of Kent (Cantium), another by a pro- 
montory extending towards the south, in the direction of 
Spain. The coast between these two, which faced that of 
Gaul, was about 500 miles in length. The west coast, opposite 
to which lay Hibernia, was said to be about 700, miles in 
extent; while the third, which faced the north (north-east) 
was not less than 800 miles. Hibernia? was estimated at about 


6 B. G. v.12. 

7 Ibid. v. 13. 

8 « Alterum vergit ad Hispaniam at- 
que occidentem solem; qua ex parte est 
Hibernia, dimidio minor, ut æstimatur, 
quam Britannia.” Ibid. This is the 
first mention in any extant author of 
the name of Hibernia, though there 
can bo no doubt that the name at least 


was known to the Romans long before, 
as was that of Ierne to the Greeks. 
The expression of “ vergit ad Hispa- 
niam” is very singular; but would 
seem to imply that he conceived the 
position of Britain somewhat in the 
same mauner that Strabo did; though 
he distinctly placed Ireland to the west 


‘of it, and not to the north. 
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two-thirds of the size of Britain, from which it was separated 
by a strait of about the same width as that from Britain to 
Gaul. Midway between the two was an island called Mona: 
besides which numerous other islands were scattered around the 
principal one, in some of which it was asserted that at the 
winter solstice there was continuous night for thirty days.® Of 
this Cesar could get no definite account. but he ascertained by 
observations instituted on purpose with water-clocks that even 
in the parts of Britain visited by himself, the nights at that 
season (the late summer) were shorter than in Gaul.’ The 
climate was also more temperate, and the cold in winter less 
severe. 

It is remarkable that no allusion is found in the Commen- 
taries, either in this passage or elsewhere, to the celebrated 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, in connection with Britain, though 
it cannot be doubted that it was the richness of Cornwall in 
this respect that led to the extensive trade with Britain carried 
on by the Veneti from Bretagne; who probably transported 
the ore from thence to the mouth of the Loire.? Cæsar was 
erroneously informed that tin (plumbum album) was found in 
the interior of Britain*—a statement which, if it were not 
intended to mislead, can only be ascribed to the ignorance of 
the Belgian tribes in the south-east of the island concerning 
the remote corner in the south-west. Pearls, which had been 
supposed to be produced in Britain in large quantities, were 
found to be in fact neither large nor of fine quality.‘ 

§ 15. Still more imperfect was the acquaintance possessed 


° Ibid. It is evident that this is | noetes videbamus.” Ibid. 


only a reappearance of the confused 
traditions about Thule; but from the 
expression of Ceear (de quibus insulis 
nonnulli scripserunt) it seems that he 
is here referring to the statements of 
carlier authors (Greek or Latin) rather 
than to anything he heard in the 
country. 

1 « Nos nihil de eo percontationibus 
reperiebamus, nisi certis cx aqua men- 
suris breviores csse quam in continenti 


2 The information on this subject 
collected by P. Crassus has been already 
referred to (see Note 8, to p. 115). 

3 « Nascitur ibi plumbum album in 
mediterraneis regionibns,” v. 12. 

+ The British pearls are not alluded 
to by Cæsar, though asserted by some 
later writers to be one of the tempta- 
tions that indueed him to attempt the 
conquest of the island. (Suct. Ces. 
47. See Chapter XXIII. Note A.) 
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by Cæsar with Germany, so far as it rested on personal obser- 
vation. Though he twice crossed the Rhine with an army, 
and might undoubtedly boast of being the first Roman general 
who ever set foot on German soil, he penetrated on each occa- 
sion but a very small distance into the interior, and has fur- 
nished us with no details of his operations. But from his 
alliance with the Ubians, who at this period occupied the right 
bank of the Rhine, as well as from the numerous German 
prisoners taken from Ariovistus, he appears to have had the 
means of' obtaining information concerning the neighbouring 
tribes and nations, as well as the character of the country in 
general, of a more trustworthy character than would have been 
within the reach of any ordinary geographer. Thus we find all 
the principal tribes that he mentions—the Suevi, the Sugambri 
or Sicambri, the Usipetes and Tencteri, as well as the Ubii 
themselves, and the more distant Cherusci, all noticed under 
the same names by which they shortly afterwards reappear in 
history °: and though their limits and places of abode cannot 
be said to be distinctly indicated, this was inevitable, at a 
time when the leading geographical features of the country 
were as yet unknown, and there were no towns or fixed points 
to determine the locality of each tribe.6 A very large part of 
Germany was undoubtedly at this period covered with primeval 
forests. Of these Cæsar mentions two by name, the great 
Hercynian Forest, which had already been known by name at 
least to Eratosthenes and Posidonius, and was reported to extend 
over a space of nine days’ journey in width, and more than 
sixty days’ journey in length: its extension in that direction 
being unknown. It began on the confines of the Helvetii and 


5 Of the tribes that had furnished | Sedusii are supposed to have come from 


their contingents to the army of Ario- 
vistus (B. G. i. 51)—the names of which 
were doubtless learnt from the cap- 
tives—the Tribocci, Vangiones, and 
Nemetes, were petty tribes dwelling on 
the lejt bank of the Rhine: the Suevi 
and Marcomanni are well-known Ger- 
man nations; while the Harudes and 
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more distant regions to the north. 

€ Cæsar did not penetrate far enough 
into the interior to become acquainted 
with any of the great rivers—the Ems, 
the Weser, and the Elbe—which natu- 
rally figure so prominently in the 
subsequent wars of the Rumans in 
Germany. 


K 
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Rauraci (with the modern Black Forest) and thence continued 
along the northern bank of the Danube, to the confines of the 
Dacians and Anartians,’ where it quitted the course of the 
river and turned to the north, into regions which had never 
been visited. The other, to which he gives the name of Bacenis 
Silva, he describes as separating the Suevi from the Cherusci :° 
this evidently corresponds with the forest of the Harz, and that 
subsequently known as the Teutoburger Wald. 

§ 16. Cæsars account of the manners and habits of the 
Germans,! as distinguished from the Gauls, brief as it is, is 
clear and characteristic, and agrees well in its general features 
with that collected at a later period by Tacitus. His notices 
of the wild animals on the contrary that were found in the 
vast forests of Germany, were necessarily derived from hearsay, 
and are not unmixed with the same fables which we find still 
current in the days of Pliny. 

Of his ethnographical observations undoubtedly the most 
important is that in which he remarks that while the German 
races in his day were perpetually pressing upon the Gauls 
and tending to establish themselves across the Rhine, the 
contrary had previously been the ease, and Gaulish tribes had 
formerly crossed the Rhine and established themselves on 
German territory. This accords well with the fact that we 
find at an earlier period races of Gaulish origin, the Boii, 
Taurisci, and others extending down the valley of the Danube 
even to the frontiers of Dacia and Illyricum.? 

§ 17. The Civil Wars of the Romans, that preceded the 
final establishment of the Empire, from their being confined 
within the limits of the Roman dominions, were naturally 
little calculated to promote the extension of geographical 
knowledge. The only exception was the remarkable march 
of Cato from Cyrene to Utica, which would possess much 

7 This mention of so obseure a people | tioned by any other author. 
as the Anartians is very singular. A 3 Crs. B. G. vi. 25. 
tribe of that name is found in the list j Ib. vi. 10. 


given by Ptolemy (iii. 8, § 5) of the | Ib. vi. 21-24. 
Dacian tribes, but they are not men- | See Chapter XVIII. p. 90. 
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interest for the geographer, had its details been preserved to 
us. Dut unfortunately these are wholly wanting. We learn 
only from Strabo that he marched round the Great Syrtis in 
thirty days from Berenice;* and if any reliance can be placed 
upon the poetical statement of Lucan, that he completed the 
whole march to the fertile districts of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory within two months:* a marvellous proof of the endurance 
and hardiness of the Roman soldiers. He was at the head of 
an army of more than 10,000 men, but we are not told what 
proportion of these he led in safety to join the army of Scipio 
in Africa. The exploit is certainly one of the most remarkable 
of its kind on record, and may well be compared with the march 
of Alexander through the deserts of Gedrosia.® 


3 Er Tavrns THs mórcws (Bepevixyssc.) | posing that it was the Lesser Syrtis 
TpiakooTaios refi Tepiddevoe THY Suptw | Which alone was the scene of this 
Mdpkos Kdtwy, kardywv otpatiay maed- | perilous march, but the testimony of 
væv i) puplay avdpav, cis pépn SieA@y Toy | Strabo is clear and explicit, and per- 
bdpelwy xdpiww' Sdevoe BE melds èv ğuuy | fectly consistent with the natural 
Babeig kal kavari Strabo, xvii. 3, p. | features of the country. This has 
836. This is the only definite and | unaccountably been overlooked by Mr. 


trustworthy information that we pos- ; Long. 

sess concerning this remarkable march. * Lucan, ix. 940. When Plutarch 
Plutarch furnishes scarcely any par- | speaks of his traversing the sandy 
ticulars, while the bombastic descrip- | desert for seven days continuously 


tion of it in Lucan, to which it chiefly | (Cato, 56) he must clearly refer to 
owes its celebrity, is as vague as it is | some special portion of the march. 
inflated. The real distance from Bere- 5 The same enterprise had indeed. 
nice (Benghazi) to Cape Mesurata, | been successfully accomplished at a 
which forms the western boundary of ; much earlier period by Ophellas, ruler 
the Syrtis, is, according to Dr. Barth, | ot’ Cyrene, who in B.C. 308 conducted 
who himself performed the journey, | an army of Greek mercenaries from 
more than 105 German or 420 geo- | that city to the support of Agathocles 
graphical miles. Captain Beechey | in his war against Carthage. He 
estimates it at 426 G. miles. Strabo | also took two months on the march 
himself in another passage states the | (Diodor. xx. 41, 42). His army was 
circumference of the Great Syrtis at | reported, as well as that of Cato, to 
3930 stadia (Barth, Wanderungen, p. | bave suffered severely fron: venomous 
358; Beechey’s Tripoli, p. 256). Itis | serpents. Absurdly exaggerated as are 
most probable that Strabo would reckon | the tales concerning these found in the 
his march from one city to another, or | Greek and Roman writers, they are 
from Berenice to Leptis Magna, which | not altogether without foundation. 
is about 50 miles farther westward. | Several species of snakes whose bite is 
The march from thence to the Cartha- | of a most deadly description are found 
ginian territory would offer cumpara- | in the sands of Northern Africa, espe- 
tively little ditficulty. cially the African Cobra and the 
Mr. Merivale has been mislel bythe | Cerastes or Horned Viper. Others 
confused narrative of Lucan into sup- | attain to a large size. Dr. Barth in 
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§ 18. Hostilities were also carried on upon the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire during the interval of repose 
that preceded the final contest between Antony and Octavian, 
and the operations of the former against the Parthians were 
attended with some successes and deserve a passing notice. 
The history of this war was written by his friend and com- 
panion Dellius,? whose work was used by Strabo, and appears 
to have thrown some additional light on the countries bor- 
dering on Armenia and Mesopotamia. But our knowledge of 
these campaigns is too imperfect to estimate their value in 
this respect. We learn however that, after the way had been 
cleared for him by the successes of his lieutenants, Ventidius 
and Canidius—the first of whom defeated the Parthians and 
drove them back across the Euphrates, while the second re- 
duced the Armenian king, Artavasdes, to submission, and even 
carried the Roman arms for the second time against the Iberians 
and Albanians‘'—he himself advanced at the head of a great 
army through Armenia, into Atropatene, a province hitherto 
unknown to the Roman arms, and which constituted a subordi- 
nate kingdom dependent upon the Parthian monarchy. Here 
he laid siege to a city called by Piutarch Phraata, and by 
Dion Cassius Praaspa, which is described as a great city, in 
which the king of Media (Atropatene) had deposited his wives 
and children for security... it was a fortress of great strength, 
and the efforts of Antony to reduce it proved ineffectual. 
Unfortunately its site is very imperfectly indicated. But it 
appears to be certainly the same place which is called by 
Strabo Vera, and if this be the case it may probably be iden- 
tified with the remarkable mountain fortress now known as 


one instance killed a snake between 7 Plut. Anton. 34; Dion Cass. xlix. 
8 and 9 feet in length (p. 268); but no | 24. Plutarch even asserts that Cani- 
such gigantic monsters as the Pythons | dius on this occasion advanced as far 
and Boas of India are known in Africa | as the Caucasus (&xp: rod Kavirdoov 
at the present day. mponrder), a statement that must doubt- 
€ Strabo, xi. p. 523; Plut. Anton. | less be received with some allowance. 

c. 25,59. This is the same Dellinus to 8 Plut. Anton. 38. 

whom Horace has addressed the well- ® Oïŭepa. Strabo, xi. 13, p. 523. Un- 
known ode (Carm. ii. 3). |! fortunately the text of Strabo in this 
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Takht-i-Suleiman, for which Sir H. Rawlinson has claimed the 
name of the Atropatenian Hcbatana.’ Be this as it may, it is 
certain that Antony on this occasion carried the Roman arms 
in this direction farther than any preceding, or indeed than 
any subsequent, general. 

Having been compelled to abandon the siege, he commenced 
his retreat towards Armenia, but suffered severely from drought 
and thirst in traversing the arid plains of Atropatene (the 
modern Azerbijan), as well as from the continual harassing 
attacks of the Parthians. It was not till after twenty-seven 
days’ march, during which they were engaged in almost per- 
petual hostilities, and are said to have lost not less than 24,000 
men, that the Roman army reached the river Araxes, after 
crossing which they found themselves in safety, within the limits 
ofa friendly country.” The distance from Phraata or Vera to the 
Araxes is given by Strabo, on the authority of Dellius, at 2400 
stadia, or 240 G. miles. Sir H. Rawlinson, who was himself 
well acquainted with the country, points out the accuracy with 
which the details of this march are given by Plutarch, evidently 
following the authority of Dellius: among other incidents the 
sufferings of the Roman soldiers were on one occasion greatly 
augmented by their coming to a stream of salt water which is 
undoubtedly the Aji, a river flowing a few miles to the north 
of Tabriz, the only one of this nature in all Azerbijan.? 

On the other hand the route by which Antony had advanced 
into Atropatene is very obscurely indicated. Strabo indeed 
represents him as being purposely misled by the king of 


passage is corrupt, and it is impossible 
to determine the connexion of this 
name with the preceding clause of the 
sentence in which is found that of 
Gazaca, a „well-known name, corre- 
sponding to the Armenian Gandsak, a 
treasury. Groskurd, Kramer and ©. 
Miiller consider the two names as 
referring to two distinct places—the 
one being the winter, the other the 
summer residence of the kings of Atro- 
patenc—and it is difficult to resist this 
conclusion, 


Sir H. Rawlinson, on the | 


| contrary, identifies the two, as merely 


different appellations of the same place 
(Geogr. Journ. l. c.) The name of 
Gazaca occurs in Ptolemy and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, as well as in 
Stephanus of Byzantium: that of Vera, 
I believe, is not found in any other 
writer, 

1 Rawlinson in Geogr. Journal, vol. 
x. p. 65, &e. 

2 Plut. Anton. 41-49; Dion Cass. 
xlix. 28-31. 

3 Id. ibid. pp. 1138-117. 
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Armenia, who caused him to take a circuitous and laborious 
route from the Euphrates instead of the more direct and easy 
one.* But this may well be doubted. The direct route from 
the Zeugma (at Bir) would have led him through the same 
country as had been traversed by Crassus, and exposed him to 
a repetition of the same disasters. By keeping to the moun- 
tains through Commagene, Sophene, and the southern provinces 
of Armenia, he avoided exposing himself to the attacks of the 
Parthian cavalry, while the alliance of the Armenian king 
secured his northern flank. Artavasdes however, though at 
first acting as the ally of Antony, abandoned him in the time 
of his need—a defection for which the Roman triumvir at a 
later period punished him by invading his kingdom and 
depriving him of the sovereignty." 

It is during this period that we find the first notice of the 
city of Palmyra, against which Antony detached a predatory 
expedition, on account of the wealth which the inhabitants 
were reported to have accumulated by their extensive com- 
mercial relations, with the Syrians on the one side, and the 
Parthian provinces on the other.® 


4 Strabo, xi. 13, p. 524. Artaxata, the Armenian capital, of 
5 Plutarch, Ant. 50; Dion Cass. xlix. | which he made himself master. 
39, 40. On this occasion Antony € Appian, B. C. v. 9. This expe- 
advanced from Nicopolis in Lesser | dition appears to have taken place in 
Armenia, and pushed on direct upon ' B.C. 41. 
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NOTE A, p. 114. 
BELGIAN TRIBES. 


Tue enumeration on this occasion of the various Belgian tribes, 
and the forces they were able to muster, is a document of the 
highest interest, and furnishes the foundation for all inquiries into 
the geography of this part of Gaul. 

The nations mentioned by Cæsar, most of whom can be deter- 
mined, and their site fixed with the greatest clearness, are as 
follows : 

The Bellovaci, whose capital city still retains the name of 
Beauvais. 

The Ambiani, whose name is stil] found in that of Amiens. 

The Atrebates who gave name to Artois and its capital of Arras. 

The Caletes whose name is still found in that of the Pays de 
Caux, the part of Normandy adjoining the sea, from the mouth of 
the Seine to that of the Bresle. 

The Veliocasses in the Vexin, the district between the Beauvaisis 
and the Seine. 

The Veromandui in the Vermandois, a portion of Picardie around 
St. Quentin, . 

The Suessiones in the diocese of Soissons. 

The Remi, who were in alliance with Cesar, in that of Reims. 

In all these cases the names alone suffice to fix the locality 
beyond dispute. In the case of the Nervii, the most powerful and 
warlike of all the Belgic tribes, the name has disappeared, though 
still mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy: but their position is 
certain: they occupied the region of Hainault and the diocese of 
Cambrai, extending eastward to the Sambre. In like manner the 
Morini held the sea-coast adjoining the Straits of Calais from the 
mouth of the Somme to the Scheldt, and the Menapii the still more 
northerly district about the mouths of the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

The Aduatuci were situated to the north of the Nervii, about the 
confluence of the Sambre and Meuse: their chief city is supposed, 
though on doubtful evidence, to have occupied the site of Namur. 

The Eburones must be placed to the north of these last, apparently 
in the district subsequently occupied by the Tungri (Tongres); 
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while the three nations associated with them by Cesar as dis- 
tinctly German tribes (qui uno nomine Germani appellantur), the 
Condrusi, Ceerasi, and Pæmani, are otherwise wholly unknown. 

The powerful nation of the Treveri (certainly a German tribe) 
did not take part with the Belgians on this occasion, but is 
repeatedly mentioned elsewhere in the Commentaries: they held 
apparently the whole of the subsequent diocese of Treves, on each 
side of the Moselle, and extending to the left bank of the Rhine. 
The same was the case with the Mediomatrici, (Ces. B. Œ. iv. 10, 
vii. 75) whose name survives in the much abbreviated form of 
Metz, the ancient diocese of which probably coincided with the 
limits of their territory. The Ubii at this time dwelt on the right 
bank of the Rhine, opposite to the Treveri. 


NOTE B, p. 119. 
CSAR’S PASSAGE FROM GAUL TO BRITAIN. 


Both the point of departure, from which Cæsar sailed on his 
expedition to Britain, and that where he landed in the island, have 
been of late years made the subject of much controversy. Mer. 
Long, who is the most recent writer that has examined the ques- 
tion, arrives at the conclusion “that it will never be settled 
whether Cæsar sailed from Wissant or from Boulogne.” (Decline 
of the Roman Republic, vol. iv. p. 4383.) Without presuming to 
“ settle ” the question, I may briefly state the reasons which in my 
opinion are decisive in favour of Wissant; the conclusion adopted 
by D’Anville, Gossellin, Walckenaer, as well as more recently by 
M. de Saulcy. Cæsar tells us that he selected the Portus Itius, as 
his point of departure, because it was the most convenient passage 
to Britain, about thirty miles from the continent (quo ex portu 
commodissimum in Britanniam trajectum esse cognoverat, circiter 
milium passuum xxx a continenti. B. G. v. 2). Now Wissantis the 
nearest port to Britain, and was on that account much used in the 
middle ages. This was a point that could be readily ascertained 
by a mere inspection of the coast. It is true that the distance is 
less than the 30 (Roman) miles stated by Cæsar; but we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe that the ancients had absolutely 
no means of determining distances at sea with any approach to 
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accuracy. The difference is inconsiderable: Wissant being about 
22 English or 234 Roman miles from Dover: while Gessoriacum 
or Boulogne is nearly (if not quite) 30 English miles from Folke- 
stone, the nearest point of the British coast. It is certain that 
after the Romans had permanently established themselves in Gaul, 
and came to have frequent intercourse with Britain, Gessoriacum 
came to be the customary port of communication between the two : 
but if we suppose this to be the Portus Itius of Cæsar we have to 
account for the change of name, of which we have no similar 
instance in regard to any other name mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Long in believing the Icium or 
Jiium Promontorium of Ptolemy (ii. 9, § 2) to be Cape Grisnez, the 
only headland of importance along this whole line of coast, and 
which must in all ages have attracted attention; though the 
geographer has in this casemuch misplaced its position. But if 
Cape Grisnez be the promontory of Itium, the Portus Itius would 
be naturally looked for in its immediate neighbourhood: and the 
name would suit much better with Wissant, which is barely 3 miles 
from Cape Grisnez, than with Boulogne which is nearly ten. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject I must refer my readers to 
Mr. Long’s article Itius Portus in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, and to his Appendix to his History, vol. iv. already cited, 
as well as to the work of M. F. de Saulcy (Les Campagnes de Jules 
César dans les Gaules, Paris, 1862, pp. 125-224). Thearguments on 
the other side are ably brought forward by Mr. Lewin (Invasion of 
Britain by Julius Cesar, 8vo., London, 1859). 


NOTE ©, p. 119. 


LANDING OF CÆSAR IN BRITAIN. 


This point, like that discussed in the preceding note, after 
having been regarded as a settled question by most English his- 
torians and topographers from Camden down to our own day, has 
of late been much disputed. It would far exceed the limits of a 
note to enter into the details of the controversy, for which I must 
again refer my readers to Mr, Long’s valuable History of the Decline 
of the Roman Republic, vol. iv. Appendix I., who has, in my opinion, 
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successfully refuted the arguments of those who contend that Cæsar 
must have landed to the westward of Dover, in the neighbourhood 
of Hythe or Lympne. The contrary seems certainly implied in 
the expression of Cæsar that, on his second voyage, when his ships 
had drifted with the tide, he found at dawn of day that he had left 
Britain behind him on his left (“ longius delatus æstu orta luce sub 
sinistra Britanniam relictam conspexit,” v. 8). This passage is in 
my opinion decisive of the whole question. It is not only clearly 
intelligible, but appropriate and graphic (as Cæsars language 
generally is) on the supposition that the fleet was carried through 
the Straits of Dover beyond the South Foreland, where the coast 
trends away to the north. The advocates of the opposite theory 
fail to give any intelligible explanation of it in accordance with 
their views. I will only add that the distance of 12 miles from 
the place of his landing to the river where the enemy first disputed 
his advance would just about bring him to the banks of the Stour. 
This question has also been fully investigated by M. F. de Saulcy, 
in the work cited in the previous note, who arrives at the conclusion 
that Cæsar sailed from Wissant and landed at Deal. 


NOTE D, p. 120. 
PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 


The precise spot at which Cesar crossed the Thames has been a 
subject of much controversy, and cannot yet be said to be deter- 
mined with certainty. But it may be placed with reasonable 
assurance within narrow limits. It could not have been lower 
down than Kingston, because the tide comes up as far as Teddington, 
just below that town: and there is no reason to place it higher up 
than Chertsey. At the present day the river is fordable at many 
points between these towns, the most practicable of such fords 
being at Sunbury. But the name of Coway Stakes, still given to a 
spot on the north bank of the river, near the mouth of the Wey, 
and the tradition preserved by Bede, that the stakes still visible in 
his day in the river-bed were those which had been driven in to 
prevent the passage of Cesar, certainly give a strong probability to 
the supposition, adopted by Camden and others, that this was the 
very spot where he crossed the river. Its distance from the sea 
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would also accord sufficiently well with the statement of Cæsar 
that the Tamesis was about 80 Roman miles from the sea (B. G. v. 
11). This estimate could obviously have reference only to his 
own march from the neighbourhood of Deal. The direct distance 
from the Thames to the nearest part of the coast of Sussex he had 
no means of knowing. (Cesar, B. G. v. 18; Orosius, vi. 9; Bede, 
Hist. Eccles. i. 2; Camden’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 168. See also the 
Archeologia, vol. ii. pp. 141-158, and a note to the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s Hist. de César, vol. ii. p. 191.) 


NOTE E, p. 120. 


THE CAPITAL OF CASSIVELLAUNUS. 


Mr. Merivale supposes this “oppidum” of Cassivellaunus to 
have been on the site of Verulamium, but there seems to me no 
foundation for this. It is precisely in reference to this “ oppidum ” 
of Cassivellaunus that Cæsar explains what was meant by the term 
among the Britons—a mere stockade or enclosed space in the midst 
of a forest where they took refuge with their flocks and herds in 
case of an invasion. “ Ab his cognoscit non longe ex eo loco oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni abesse silvis paludibusque munitum, quo satis 
magnus hominum pecorisque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem 
Britanni vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munierunt, 
quo incursionis hostium vitandæ causa convenire consuerunt ” (B. G. 
vol. v. 21). There would be little reason why such a temporary 
stronghold should become converted into a Roman town. 

Other writers place it in the neighbourhood of Wendover, a diver- 
gence which sufficiently shows the utter absence of any real clue to 
its position. 


NOTE F, p. 120. 


BRITISH TRIBES. 


The names of these tribes as given by Cæsar (B. G. v. 21) are 
the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassii: none of 
which are mentioned by any later writer or are found in Britain 
under the Roman dominion. Hence they cannot be placed with 
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any certainty, though there are some reasons for supposing the 
Segontiaci to have occupied a part of Berkshire, of which Silchester 
was the capital. (Beale Poste, Britannic Researches, p. 155.) It 
has been proposed by some editors to read “ Iceni, Cangi,” for the 
unknown name of the Cenimagni, but there is no authority for so 
arbitrary a change. It was first proposed by Lipsius in a note on 
Tacitus (Annal. xii. 32), and has been adopted by the recent editors 
Nipperdey and Oehler: but it is improbable that so powerful a 
tribe as the Iceni should have submitted so readily. It is much 
more likely that the names thus enumerated by Cæsar should have 
been comparatively unimportant tribes on the banks of the Thames 
(say in Buckinghamshire and Berkshire) which at a later period 
had been absorbed into the more important tribes, or were too 
insignificant to attract notice. 

The Cassii are assumed by Dr. Latham (Dict. of Anc. Geogr. s. v.) 
to be the people of whom Cassivellaunus was king, but this is not 
stated by Cæsar, and is certainly at variance with this incidental 
notice of their submission, while Cassivellaunus still held out. 
Cesar does not mention over what people that chieftain originally 
ruled: he had established himself on the throne of the Trinobantes 
by the murder of the previous king—the father of Mandubracius 
(B. G. v. 20)—but it is not clear whether this was his original 
kingdom, or an addition made to his previousdominions. The name 
of Cashiobury (near Watford, about 7 miles S.W. of St. Alban’s) 
may possibly, as suggested by Dr. Latham, retain some trace of that 
of the Cassii, but the evidence of a single isolated name is very 
precarious. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER AUGUSTUS. 


SECTION 1.—Roman Empire under Augustus. 


§ 1. Tue annexation of Egypt as a Roman province (B.C. 30) 
completed in great measure the fabric of the Roman Empire, 
in the form which it retained with comparatively little alter- 
ation during a period of three centuries. The whole extent 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which still continued to be the centre 
of the ancient world, was now encircled by an uninterrupted 
chain of provinces, either directly subject to the Roman ad- 
ministration, or held by tributary and dependent kings, who 
enjoyed their nominal sovereignty only at the pleasure of their 
all-powerful neighbour. The number of these vassals or pro- 
tected states still continued to be more considerable in the time 
of Augustus than at a later period, the greater part of them 
having afterwards been gradually absorbed into the vast 
monarchy of Rome. It will assist us in considering the state 
of geographical science under the Roman Empire, its progress 
and its limits, if we take a brief preliminary survey of that 
Empire itself, as it was first constituted under Augustus, as 
well as of its relations with its immediate neighbours. 

Commencing with the West, the whole of Spain had been - 
reduced to a state of subjection, and was divided into three 
provinces. Some of the northern tribes, indeed, the Cantabri 
and the Astures, who held the rugged mountain regions 
adjoining the Bay of Biscay, had still maintained their inde- 
pendence, until after the accession of Augustus, and were not 
finally subdued until the year 22 B.c." 


1 Dion Cass. liii. 25, liv. 5. Strabo, | with the allusions to these wars in 
iii. p. 156. All scholars are familiar | Horace (“Cantaber non ante doma- 
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The conquest of Gaul had been completed by Julius Cesar, 
and the whole country, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine and 
the Ocean, passed without difficulty under the dominion of 
Augustus. The foundation of numerous colonies, and the con- 
struction of roads in all directions tended rapidly to dissemi- 
nate Roman civilization through all parts of the country ; and 
while the Roman armies on the Rhine were kept in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with their neighbours, the Germans, on the 
other side of that river, Gaul itself appears to have enjoyed 
almost undisturbed tranquillity. 

It was especially to Agrippa that Gaul was indebted for 
much that contributed to promote its prosperity. It was he 
that first laid out and constructed four great lines of road, all 
proceeding from Lugdunum (Lyons) as a centre, of which one 
traversed the central provinces as far as the Santones on the 
Western Ocean, another led to the Rhine; a third to the 
Northern Ocean, adjoining the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and 
the fourth southwards to the province of Narbo and Massilia.? 
It is from the same period that dates the distribution of Gaul 
into four provinces; the old Roman province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis in the south, Belgica in the north, and Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, which extended from Lugdunum to the farthest 
extremity of Armorica, but was bounded by the Loire to the 
south: the whole territory from that river to the Pyrenees 
being included under the name of Aquitania, though the people 
of that name, as described by Cæsar, did not extend north of 
the Garonne? 

§ 2. No attempt was made either by Augustus or his immediate 
successor to follow up the imperiect designs of Julius Cesar, 
by renewing the invasion of Britain. We are told indeed that 
on two occasions—once before the downfall of Antony, and 


bilis,” Carm. iv. 14, 41; “*Cantabrum | to our own days in that of the Asturias, 
indoctum juga ferre nostra,” Ibid. ii. 2 Strabo, iv. p. 208. 

6, 2, ete.) The name of the Astures * This division continued in use till 
appears to have excited less attention, | the time of Constantine, and is recog- 
and is not found in the Roman poets | nised both by Pliny and Ptolemy. 

of this period; though it las survived 
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again at a subsequent period (B.c. 27) —the emperor enter- 
tained the project of an expedition to the British Islands ;* but 
he contented himself with the more practical and easier task of 
settling the administration of Gaul, and accepted friendly over- 
tures from the princes and chieftains of the island, without 
insisting on the payment of a regular tribute." 

With Germany, on the other hand, the relations of the 
Romans were becoming continually more frequent, and though 
they were generally of a hostile character, they could not but 
add materially to the knowledge previously possessed of these 
wild and thinly-peopled regions, hitherto so little known either 
to Greek or Roman writers. The expeditions of successive 
Roman generals, who carried their arms as far as the Weser 
and the Elbe, will deserve to be noticed in their chronological 
sequence. Butno part of Germany beyond the Rhine was per- 
manently added to the Roman dominions under Augustus. 
It was not till a considerably later period that the Roman 
frontier was carried to the line stretching across from the 
Rhine to the Danube, so as to include almost the whole of 
Suabia. 

§ 3. On the southern side of Germany the case was very 
different. Itwas here that the Roman Empire received by far 
its most important accession under Augustus, by the conquest 
of what may, be briefly called the Danubian provinces, including 
Rhætia, Vindelicia, Noricum, and Pannonia. Strange as it 
appears to us at the present day, it is an undoubted fact that 
while Italy was extending its power to the Western Ocean on 
the one side, and to the Euphrates and Araxes on the other, 
the wild tribes on its own northern frontier had never been 
subdued, and the valleys and defiles of the Alps were still held 
by races of hardy and vigorous mountaineers, who defied the 
power of Rome and disdained even the semblance of submission. 
It was not till long after the accession of Augustus to the 
imperial power that he turned his attention in earnest to the 


4 Dion Cass, xlix. 38, liii. 22, 25. 5 Straho, iv. p. 200. 
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subjugation of these tribes, who had recently provoked his 
interference by lawless incursions into Cisalpine and Helvetian 
Gaul, in which they had displayed even more than their accus- 
tomed barbarity. They were, however, effectually reduced to 
subjection (in B.C. 15) by the two step-sons of the Emperor, 
Drusus and Tiberius, their strongholds in the mountains 
stormed, and a considerable part of the population compelled 
to emigrate. The Rhætians, who held the monntains adjoining 
Tridentum (Trent), and extended from thence through the 
Tyrol into the Grisons, were the first to succumb; but the 
Vindelicians, who occupied the northern slopes of the Alps, 
were subdued within the same summer, and the Roman frontier 
was ĉàrried at once to the Lake of Constance and the Danube.’ 
The foundation in the newly acquired territory of the colony 
of Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg) which speedily rose to 
be one of the most flourishing and important colonies of the 
empire,’ tended materially to consolidate the new conquest. 
Noricum, a district which had previously maintained friendly 
relations with Rome,’ shared the same fate, apparently on very 
slight grounds of provocation.® 

The Pannonians, on the other hand, did not succumb without 
a vehement and long-continued struggle with the Roman power. 
On their south-western frontier they immediately adjoimed 


€ Dion Cass. liv. 22: Strabo, iv. 6, 
p. 206; Vell. Pat. ii. 96. These were 
the campaigns which are celebrated by 
Horace in two of the finest odes of his 
fourth book, which was published 
within a few years afterwards (Carm. 
iv, 4, and 25). The name of the 
Vindelici appears on this occasion for 
the first time. That of the Kheti 


was known to Polybius (ap. Strab. | 


iv. p. 209); but it is hardly likely that 
that author had any real acquaintance 
with the tribes on the other side of 
the Alps. The two nations appear 
throughout as intimately connected 
with one another, and were probably of 
common origin. 


| e 41), “splendidissima Rætiæ pro- 
vinciæ colonia.” 

8 A king of Noricum is mentioned 
by Cæsar (Bell. Civ. i. 18) as sending 
an auxiliary force of 300 cavalry to his 
support at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He, must therefore have esta- 
blished friendly relations with him 
during the time that he held the com- 
mand in Cisalpine Gaul. But the ex- 
tensive use among the Romans of Noric 
iron, whieh appears to have been the 
principal source of their supply of that 
indispensable metal, implies the exist- 
ence of extensive commercial relations. 

® Dion Cass. liv. 20. See Note A, 
| p. 144. 


7 It is termed by Tacitus (Germania, | 
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that of the Romans, and their native hardihood led them to 
molest their richer neighbours by continual incursions. An 
extensive commerce was already carried on from Aquileia, in 
the land of the Veneti—one of the most flourishing cities of 
Northern Italy—over the pass of Mount Ocra into the valley of 
the Save, and thence to the Danube:' and this it became an 
important object with the Roman government to secure. 
Hence we find Augustus, as early as B.c. 35, conducting an 
expedition in person into Pannonia, which ended with the 
capture of their strong city of Siscia on the Save,’ a blow which 
was followed for a time by the submission of the whole people. 
They were however far from being effectually subdued: we 
find them again in arms in B.c. 15, when they invaded the 
Roman province of Istria: and it was not till A.D. 8 that they 
were finally reduced to subjection.?. : 

§ 4. But if it is remarkable to find provinces so nearly 
adjacent to Italy retaining their independence to so late a 
period, it is still more surprising, according to our modern 
notions, to learn that this was the case to a great extent even 
with tribes on the south side of the Alps, and which we are 
accustomed to consider as altogether included within the limits 
of Italy. Yet it is certain that many of these mountain tribes 
were, at the time when Augustus first ascended the throne, 


1 Strabo, vii. p. 314. Strabo cor- 
rectly points out that this pass was the 
lowest part of the Alpine chain which 
extended from the Rhetian Alps to 
the country of the Iapodes, where it 
rose again to a more considerable ele- 
vation. 
of the modern Croatia, extending from 
the Save and the Kulpa, to the Gulf 
of Quarnero at the head of the Adriatic. 
They were a wild and warlike race, 


who were first reduced to subjection by | 


Augustus. 

2 Dion Cass. xlix. 36,37. Accord- 
ing to the boast of Augustus himself, 
this was the first occasion on which 
the Pannonians were assailed by the 
Roman arms (Monum. Ancyr. p. 35). 

Siscia was situated at the junction 


VOL. II, 


The Iapodes occupied a part | 


of the Kulpa (Colapis) with the Save, 
a position which gave it an importance 
analogous to that of Belgrade in modern 
days. The site is still marked by a 
village named Siszek. 

3 Dion Cass. lv. 29-34; Vell. Pat. 
ii. 110-116; Suet. Tib. 16; Mon. Ancyr. 
p. 35. The alarm at Rome on this last 
oceasion was great, principally no 
doubt on account of the proximity of 
the enemy, who were actually design- 
ing to invade Italy by the pass of 
Mount Ocra; and could thus have 
been at the gates of Rome, it was said, 
within ten days! Hence also Sucto- 
nius (l.c.), with obvious exaggeration, 
calls the war “gravissimum omnium 
externorum bellorum post Punica.” 


L 
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either altogether independent of the Roman authority, or, if 
nominally tributary, yet exempt from all practical control, and 
ready at any time to break out into hostilities. Such was the 
position of the Salassi, who occupied the great valley of Aosta, 
from its entrance at Ivrea to the foot of the mountain passes at 
its head. They had indeed been attacked and defeated as 
early as B.C. 143 by the Consul Appius Claudius, and in 
B.C. 100 the Roman colony of Hporedia (Ivrea) was settled at 
the mouth of the valley. But they continued to retain their 
lawless and predatory habits, and committed constant depre- 
dations upon the neighbouring colonists, as well as upon all 
who had occasion to pass through their country. In one 
instance they plundered the baggage of a part of Cæsars 
army; and compelled Decimus Brutus on his retreat from 
Mutina in B.C. 43 to purchase his passage by the payment of a 
large sum of money.* It was not till after repeated campaigns 
that they were finally reduced to subjection by Terentius 
Varro in B.c. 25; a result that was attained only by the almost 
total extirpation of the tribe.” At the same time the founda- 
tion of the Roman colony of Augusta Preetoria (Aosta) at the 
point of junction of the two passes of the Great and Little 
St. Bernard, served to secure those two important lines of 
communication.® 

Very much the same state of things existed also in regard 
to other Alpine tribes in somewhat similar situations, such as 
the Camuni—whose name is still retained in that of the Val 
Camonica—the Lepontii at the head of the Lacus Verbanus or 
Lago Maggiore ;—the Triumpilini, in the Val Trompia, &c.: 
all of which were seated on the Italian slope of the Alps. 


4 Strabo, iv. p. 205. Little St. Bernard (per Alpes Graias), 
5 Id. ibid. Dion Cass. liii. 25. which led from Augusta direet to Lug- 


€ It is certain that from this period | dunum, and was much the shortest 
onward the only three passes of the | route into central Ganl; 3, the Great 
Alps from Italy into Gaul that were in | St. Bernard (per Alpes Penninas), 
habitual use were: 1, that through | which was the direct road to the Lake 
the Cottian Alps (dhe Mont Genevre), | Lemannus and the conntry of the 
which led down the valley of the | Helvetians. 
Durance into that of the Rhone; 2, the 


` 
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The Maritime Alps were in like manner held by Ligurian 
tribes, who retained their independence till the year 14 B.C., 
when they were for the first time reduced to subjection.’ 
Augustus after this carried a high road through their country, 
and to commemorate the final conquest of the Alpine tribes 
erected a monument at the highest point of the pass, record- 
ing the names of not less than forty-four “Gentes Alpine 
devicte.” The monument is still standing, at a place called 
Turbia (a corruption of Tropæa Augusta), though in ruins: 
but the inscription has fortunately been preserved to us by 
Pliny, and is one of our most important authorities for the 
topography of the Alpine tribes. Many of them, however, 
are of course obscure names, otherwise unknown, and which _ 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

But even thus the whole of the Alpine regions were not yet 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. There still remained 
twelve petty tribes, placed under a native king named Cottius, 
who having been uniformly friendly to the Romans, had given 
no pretext for hostilities, and continued to enjoy the nominal 
sovereignty of a small mountain territory, standing in much 
the same relation with the Roman Empire that the “ pro- 
tected ” native princes hold with the British Empire in India. 
- His capital was Segusio, now Susa, and an inscription still 
extant records the names of the “civitates” subject to his 
rule? It was not till the reign of Nero that this petty princi- 
pality was formally included in the Roman dominions: and 
the name of the Cottian Alps attached to the portion of the 
range adjoining the Mont Genévre, continued to perpetuate 
until long after the memory of their obscure ruler. 


§ 5. On the other side of the Adriatic, Illyricum and Dal- 


7 Dion Cass. liv. 24. 

8 Plin. iii. 20, s. 24, § 136. The in- 
scription bears the titles Imp. xiii. 
Tr. Pot. xvii., which prove that this 
monument was not set up till B.c. 7. 

9 Tt is still visible on a triumphal 
arch at Susa erected by Cottius himself 
in honour of Augustus; and is given 


No. 626. Most of these names are 
otherwise unknown, and were doubt- 
less those of obscure and petty tribes ; 
but among them are those of the 
Medulli and Caturiges, who occupied 
the valleys on the Gaulish side of the 
Mont Genévre, and we thus learn that 
the dominions of Cottius extended on 


in Orelli’s Inseriptiones Latinæ Selecte, | both sides of the Alps. 


Teac 
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matia were for the first time reduced to permanent subjection 
as a Roman province under the reign of Augustus. Illyricum 
had been indeed conquered as early as B.c. 167, when after the 
defeat of its king Gentius, it. was reduced to a condition 
analogous to that of Macedonia, though it did not then receive 
the formal organization of a province. But ata later period we 
find it placed under the government of Julius Cesar, at the 
same time with the two Gauls: and at this date it seems to 
have already passed into the ordinary condition of a Roman 
province. Nor do we hear of its causing him any trouble; 
except a plundering incursion of a people called the Pirustee on 
its south-eastern frontier. But the Dalmatians, a race of hardy 
and stubborn mountaineers in the northern part of the province, 
were certainly still wnsubdued at this time: and when, in 
B.C. 34, Augustus (then only triumvir) undertook their re- 
duction in person, he encountered an obstinate resistance, and 
his efforts were attended with but partial success.” The Dal- 
matians, as well as their neighbours the Pannonians, appear in 
arms again and again: it was not till a.p. 10 that they were 
finally reduced to subjection by Tiberius, who received the 
honour of a triumph over them, at the same time as for his 
more celebrated victories over the Germans.” From this time 
the Roman province of Illyricum extended from the frontier of 
Epirus to the Save: it was often called, at least in official 
language, Dalmatia, from the prominent part assumed by the 
people of that name: but the general designation of Ilyricnm 
was commonly retained by geographers and historians.‘ 


1 Cæsar, B. G. v. L 

2 Dion Cass. xlix. 38. This out- 
break on the part of the Dalmatians 
seems to have originated during the 
Civil War, when the generals of 
Pompey and Cæsar were striving with 
one another for the possession of Illy- 
ricum. On this occasion Gabinius, the 
lieutenant of Cæsar, was defeated by 
“the barbarians” with a loss of more 
than 2000 men, and compelled to fall 
back upon Salona (Hirt. B. Alex. e. 43). 
The towns of the sea-coast, Salona and 
Tadera especially, were at this time 


flourishing and civilized places (Ib. c. 
42, 43), and faithful subjects of Rome, 
though the barbarians of the interior 
were still unsubdued. 

3 Dion Cass. lv. 34; Vell. Pat. ii. 
116; Suet. Tib. 16. 

+ Thus Suetonius, in the passage just 
referred to, says: “ Toto Illyrico.quod 
inter Italiam, regnumque Noricum, 
et Thraciam, et Macedoniam, interque 
Danubium flumen et sinum maris 
Adriatici patet, perdomito et in ditio- 
nem redacto.” See also Tacitus (Annal. 
ii. t4; Hist. i. 9, 76). 
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§ 6. Immediately adjoining Illyricum on the east lay the 
extensive province of Moesia, including the whole of the 
countries now known as Servia and Bulgaria, extending from 
the mountain barrier of the Balkan (Mt. Hemus) to the 
Danube. This tract also was a recent addition to the Roman 
Empire. The conquest appears to have taken place in B.c. 29, 
when Marcus Crassus (the grandson of the triumvir), having 
been led across the Hæmus in pursuit of the Dacians and 
Bastarnæ, who had attacked the Roman allies, was not content 
with driving those nations back across the Danube, but re- 
duced the Meesians themselves to subjection.” It does not 
appear that Mcesia was at this time converted into a Roman 
province, but this must have taken place not long afterwards. 
It had certainly assumed the character of an ordinary province 
before the accession of Tiberius.’ 

At this time therefore the Danube formed the northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, from its sources in the Her- 
eynian forest almost to its mouth. The Peninsula of the 
Dobrutscha, formed by the abrupt deflection of the river to 
the north, when it has reached within 50 miles of the Euxine, 
was alone excepted; this barren and pestilential region was 
not annexed to the Roman dominion till a later period.” On 
the sea-coast the town of Tomi—so well known as the place 
of banishment of the unfortunate Ovid—-marked the extreme 
limit of their power, and might be justly regarded as the 
farthest outpost of civilization. The wild barbarians of the 


5 Dion Cass, li. 23-27. | 7 At the time when the Itineraries 
On this occasion the name of the | were compiled, the Roman territory 
Triballi, which had disappeared from | was extended to the Danube: the 
history for nearly three centuries; is | frontier town of Noviodunum was ap- 


once more méntioned. parently situated near Tultcha (Itin. 
€ Tacit. Annal. i. 80. Augustns| Ant. p. 226). 
himself in the Monumentnm Ancyra-| 8 Thus the poet’s exclamation was 


num (p. 35) speaks of having not only | no exaggeration : 

: chee ae 
ae ie ene ae the ee he Longius hac nihil est, nisi tantum frigus et 
the Danube, an riven bac e hostis 
Dacian army across that river, but that | Et maris adstricto qua coit unda gelu. 
his own armies had followed them | Hactenus Euxini pars est Romana sinistri ; 
across the Danube and compelled the Proxima Basternæ Sarom o ue tenent. 

- ae : Tristia, ii. 195-198. 
Dacians to submission; a circumstance i 
not mentioned by any historian. The Greck colony of Istrus or Istro- 
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plains beyond were in the habit, as the poet tells us, of 
carrying their depredations up to the very walls of the city.’ 

§ 7. North of the Danube there were only nomad or half- 
civilized tribes, inhabiting the vast plains of Hungary and 
Southern Russia; and known to the Romans only by their 
occasional irruptions into the adjoining provinces, and the 
hostilities to which these incursions gave rise by way of re- 
prisals. The principal of these nations at the period we are 
now considering were the Dacians, the Bastarne, and the 
Sarmatians, more commonly known to the Romans by the 
vague term of Scythians. The Dacians occupied the whole of 
what now forms the southern part of Hungary, the Banat and 
Transylvania: they appear to have been at this time gathering 
strength under a king named Boerebistas, and had reduced or 
exterminated some of the neighbouring tribes,’ but the more 
prominent part which they henceforth assumed in Roman history 
was probably owing principally to the immediate proximity 
in which they now found themselves to the Roman frontier.’ 
The question of the relation in which the Dacians stood to the 
Getæ, whom we find in possession of these same countries at 
an earlier period, was one on which there existed considerable 
difference of opinion among ancient writers: but the prevailing 
conclusion was that they were only different names applied to 
the same people.? Eyen Strabo, who describes them as distinct, 
though cognate tribes, states that they spoke the same lan- 
guage.* According to his distinction the Gete occupied the 


polis was indeed situated 250 stadia | 


farther north; and was eertainly still 
in existenee, but it seems to have been 
at this time a place of little import- 
ance (it is called a roatxviov by Strabo, 
vii. p. 319), and was not oeeupied by 
the Romans. 

The site of Tomi seems to be now 
elearly established at Kustendje (the 


Constantiana of Procopius), one of the | 


best ports along this line of coast. 
® Ovid. Tristia. 
1 Strabo, vii. 3, p. B04. 
2 All readers of Horace are familiar 


with the prominent manner in which 
the “rugged Dacian” (Daeus asper) 
figured in the imagination of the 
Romans of his day among the fierce 
barbarians still hanging on the out- 
skirts of the Empire (Horat. Carm. i. 
35, 9; ii. 80, 18; iii. 6, 14, 8, 18). 
Hostilities were carried on with them 
on several oecasions during the reign 
of Augustus, but with no important 
result. 

3 Strabo, vii. p. 304; Dion Cass. li. 
Be: 


4 Strabo, l c. 
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more easterly regions adjoining the Euxine, and the Dacians 
the western, bordering on the Germans. Probably the name 
of Getz, by which they were originally known to the Grecks 
on the Euxine, was always retained by the latter in common 
usage: while that of Dacians, whatever be its origin, was 
that by which the more western tribes, adjoining the Panno- 
nians, first became known to the Romans.® 

The Bastarne, who had already become known by name at 
least to the Romans as early as B.c. 168, when they furnished 
an auxiliary force to Perseus, king of Macedonia, and who now 
reappear as the neighbours and allies of the Dacians, are a 
people of whom very little is really known. They are dis- 
tinctly termed by Dion Cassius a Scythian (meaning probably a 
Sarmatian) race ; but Strabo says of them that they adjoined the 
Germans and were almost of German race themselves: and the 
same conclusion is adopted by Tacitus, who though including 
them among German nations intimates some doubt as to whether 
they were really Germans or Sarmatians. Other writers describe 
them as Gauls, or of Celtic race.6 Their place of abode at this 
period is not clearly defined; but they appear to have been 
situated east of the Carpathians, between them and the Sar- 
matian people called by Strabo the Tyrigete.’ 

§ 8. The tract adjoining the lower course of the Danube on the 
north, and extending from thence along the coast of the Euxine 
to the Borysthenes, seems to have been held at this period en- 
tirely by Sarmatian tribes. These pressed closely on the 


5 The name of Dacians is first found ; them, see Zeuss, Die Deutschen, pp. 
in Cæsar (B. G. vi. 25), where he | 127-180; Ukert, Geogr. vol. iii. pt. ii. 
speaks of the Hereynian Forest as ex- | pp. 427, 428; Schafarik, Slavische 
tending along the Danube to the con- | Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 393. 
fines of the Dacians and Anartians. 7 Strabo, l e. But the Peueini, 
He therefore appears to have considered | whom all writers agree in associating 
them as immediately adjoining the | with the Bastarne, are described by 
Germans on the east. him as inhabiting, and deriving their 

6 Dion Cass. li. 28; Strabo, vii. p. | name from, the island of Peuce at the 
306 ; Tacit. Germ. e. 46. For a full | mouths of the Danube. Ovid also 
discussion of the question concerning | speaks of the Bastarnz and Sauromati 
the Bastarne, and the different pas- | as inhabiting the country immediately 
sages of ancient writers relating to | beyond Tomi (Tristia, ii. 198). 
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Roman outposts in this quarter: Tomi, as we learn from the 
unhappy Ovid, was assailed by Sarmatian as well as Getic 
marauders, and even the population of the town was com- 
posed in great part of Sarmatians as well as Gete.? Beyond 
the mouths of the Danube the Romans seem to have had little 
intercourse, and certainly exercised no political influence over 
the population. At the mouth of the Borysthenes indeed the 
Greek colony of Olbia or Olbiopolis still maintained its posi- 
tion, and must have continued to carry on a considerable 
amount of trade with the interior. In like manner the little 
kingdom of the Bosporus still subsisted at the entrance of the 
Sea of Azov and retained a nominal independence, though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Roman Emperors.’ It 
continued to preserve some tincture of Greek civilization 
down to a late period. 

§ 9. Returning to the south of Mcesia, the two important 
regions of Macedonia and Thrace were very differently situated 
in their relations to the Roman Empire. Macedonia had long 
been reduced to the condition of a Roman province; the ex- 
tent of which however considerably exceeded the limits of 
Macedonia properly so called. On the west it comprised a 
considerable part of what had previously been reckoned as 
Illyricum, so as to extend to the Adriatic and include the two 
important points of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia: while to- 
wards the east the coast-line of Thrace along the Ægean, as 
well as the Thracian Chersonese, were also annexed to the 
province of Macedonia. The whole of Thessaly also was 
subject to the same jurisdiction. ‘The province was traversed 


8 Ovid, Tristia, ii. 191. Thelazyges, | recurs in Ovid in one passage only, in 
a Sarmatian tribe, who are first men- | which he adds the epithet “flavi ” 
tioned among the barbarian nations in | (Hx Ponto, iv. 2, 37). 
this quarter, with whom Mithridates ° This is clearly proved by their 
entered into alliance (Appian, Méthvi- | coins, which form an unbroken series 
dat. c. 69), reappear in Ovid, and were | from the time of Augustus io that of 
apparently at this period one of the | Constantine. They bear the head of 
most powerful branches of the Sar- | the reigning Roman emperor on the 
inatians. one side, anid that of the king of Bos- 

Another namo found in Appian, in | porus (with the title of BaoiAevs) on 
the same passage, the Coralli, also the other. 
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from one extremity to the other by the Egnatian way, one of 
the most important highways in the Empire, leading from 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia to the Hellespont, and thus 
forming the main line of communication between Italy and 
the Asiatic provinces. It had not however as yet been regu- 
larly constructed any farther than Cypsela on the river 
Hebrus.* 

Thrace on the contrary had not at this period been regularly 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. The southern coast, as 
we have just seen, had been annexed to the government of 
Macedonia: the rest of the country continued under the rule 
of native princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Roman Emperors, while retaining the title of king, and the 
control of their internal administration. Before the accession 
of Augustus, and especially during the Civil Wars, we find 
the Roman governors of Macedonia engaged in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with some of the Thracian tribes, among 
whom the Bessi and the Odryse seem to have at this time 
held the predominant place. Ultimately the latter obtained 
the upper hand, and having had the sagacity to attach them- 
selves to the Roman alliance became masters for a time of all 
Thrace. Their king Rhoemetalces, who was established on the 
throne by Augustus, retained his power for a considerable 
number of years, and appears to have reduced the Thracian 
tribes to a state of comparative tranquillity. But the dis- 
sensions between his successors led to repeated interference 
on the part of Rome, and Thrace was ultimately reduced to a 
Roman province under the reign of Claudius. The flourishing 
city of Byzantium was never subject to these Thracian princes 


Consular. c. 2, § 4). But it may have 


1 Strabo speaks of the Egnatian Way 
been opened for military purposes 


as BeBnuatiouern Kate plAtoy kal kates- 


rnàwuévn wéxpt Kupérwy kal “EBpov ro- 
ropod (vil. 7, p. 322), in a manner 
which must refer to his own time. 
Cicero indeed at a considerably earlier 
period, calls it “via illa nostra, quee 
per Macedoniam est usque ad Helles- 
pontum militaris” (Orat. de Provine. 


without having received the complete 
finish to which Strabo refers: or the 
words of Cicero may not be intended 
to be construed strictly. 

2 Dion Cass. liv. 20, lv. 30; Tacit, 
Annal. ii. 64. 
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and still retained under the Roman Empire its nominal in- 
dependence and autonomy.® 

Greece, with the exception of Thessaly (which, as we have 
seen, was united with Macedonia), constituted a Roman province 
under the name of Achaia.* <A large part of the cities indeed 
enjoyed a nominal autonomy, of which Athens affords a well- 
known example, but they were subject to Rome for all but 
municipal purposes. The greater part of the country had 
already fallen into a state of depopulation and decay, which 
afforded a melancholy contrast with its former greatness. The 
newly founded Roman colonies constituted almost the only 
exceptions, among which Corinth held the chief place, and 
after its restoration by J. Cesar rose rapidly a second time 
to be one of the most flourishing commercial cities in the 
Mediterranean. Delos, which had for a time taken its place 
and become an important emporium of trade, especially as the 
great central mart of the slave trade, appears never to have 
recovered the blow it sustained during the Mithridatic War, 
and was still in a decayed condition in the time of Strabo." 
Some of the other small islands of the Aigean were rendered 
familiar by name to the Romans from their being frequently 
used as places of banishment for political exiles.® 


3 It retained this position till the ; the defeat of Perseus in B.c. 187; appa- 
reign of Severus, when, having sided | rently with a view to injure the trade 
with his rival Pescennius Niger, it sus- | of Rhodes. Polyb. xxxi. 7, §10. But 
tained a memorable siege of three | its great commercial prosperity did not 
years, after which its walls were de- | begin till after the fall of Corinth. 
stroyed, and it was reduced to a state | Concerning its great importance and 
of comparative insignificance till the | prosperity at this period, see Cicero, 
time of Constantine (see Gibbon, c. 5). | Orat. pro Leg. Manil. 18, § 55. 

4 It is singular that Greece did not, c Juvenal, Sat. i. 73; vi. 563; x. 
for a long time after its conquest, con- | 170. Tacit. Annal. ii. 85; iii. 68; iv. 
stitute a separate province, but was | 21, 30,&e. The province of the islands 
either united with, or treated as a mere | (Insularum provincia) was not consti- 
dependency of, Macedonia. It was not | tuted till a much later period. At 
definitely organised as a separate pro- | this time the Cyclades were apparently 
vince till the reign of Augustus. See | included in Achaia, and the Sporades 
Marquardt, Handbuch der Römischen | and Asiatic Islands in the province of 
Alterthiimer, vol. iii. pp. 121-128; | Asia. The important island of Crete 
Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands unter | was, by a singular anomaly, annexed 
der Römer, vol. i. p. 504. for administrative purposes to the 

5 Strabo, x. p. 486. Delos had been | Cyrenaica. 
made a frec port by the Romans after 
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§ 10. The Roman dominions in Asia had received no consider- 
able addition, since they were first extended to the Euphrates and 
the frontiers of Armenia, by the arms of Lucullus and Pompey. 
But within those limits many changes had taken place, and 
their political relations with the native princes still continued 
in an unsettled state. Many of these changes had resulted 
from the Civil Wars of the Romans: princes and dynasts were 
dethroned or restored, according as they favoured the one 
side or the other, and provinces transferred from one petty 
sovereign to another at the will of the victorious leader. But 
it is unnecessary here to follow these successive arrangements, 
which for the most part had a mere transitory political effect, 
without permanently affecting the geographical boundaries 
of the countries in question. A very brief glance at these 
relations, as they subsisted in the reign of Augustus, will 
suffice for our present purpose. 

The Roman province of Asia was far from including the 
whole of what we are now in the habit of designating as Asia 
Minor. As originally constituted, it corresponded to the 
dominions of the kings of Pergamus, in the enlarged form 
that these had assumed after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, when the Romans had rewarded the support of Eumenes 
in the war, by extending his limits to the Taurus. The 
monarchy thus created was left by the will of Attalus III. 
to the Roman people (8.c. 133), and after the defeat of 
Aristonicus was incorporated as a Roman province, B.c. 129. 
It included the whole of Mysia and Lydia, with Æolis, Ionia 
and Caria, except a small part which was subject to Rhodes, 
and the greater part, if not the whole of Phrygia. A portion 
of the last region was however detached from it, and after 
various fluctuations of boundaries, that of the Roman province 
of Asia was fixed so as to comprise the three districts of which 
Laodicea, Apamea, and Synnada were the capitals, excluding 
the eastern and south-eastern portions, which were annexed to 
Galatia.’ 


7 For a more detailed vicw of the | I must refer my readers to the excel- 
provinces of Asia Minor at this period | Ient maps by Dr. C. Miiller of the 
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§ 11. Bithynia had in like manner been formed in the first 
instance out of the kingdom of the same name, which had 
passed, after the death of its last monarch, Nicomedes III., in 
B.C. 76, into the hands of Rome. It received, however, after the 
defeat of Mithridates the Great, a material accession of terri- 
tory, and as constituted at that period by Pompey, it extended 
along the shores of the Euxine as far as Themiscyra, thus 
including the whole sea-coast of Paphlagonia, with a part of 
that of Pontus. A petty dynasty of princes still continued to 
rule over the interior of Paphlagonia, which was first united 
to the Roman province by Augustus. 

The rest of the kingdom of Pontus was not incorporated 
with the Roman dominions after the defeat of Mithridates, or 
even after that of Pharnaces by Cesar. It still continued to 
be subject to the rule of a dynasty of princes, originally 
selected by the Roman Emperors, and virtually dependent 
on them, but still retaining full powers of local administration. 
At the time of the accession of Augustus it was governed by 
a Greek named Polemon, who had been appointed by Antony, 
but was retained in his power by Augustus. This he trans- 
mitted after a tranquil reign to his widow Pythodoris, from 
whom it passed to their son, Polemon II., at whose death, in 
the reign of Nero, A.D. 63, this part of Asia was for the first 
time organized as a Roman province under the name of Pontus 
Polemoniacus. ‘The two last kings had materially extended 
their dominion towards the east and north, and had reduced 
the wild tribes that inhabited Colchis and the eastern coasts 
of the Euxine to a nominal submission: the first Polemon had 
also made himself master of the Bosporus, and the Greek 
cities at its entrance. But no attempt was made by the 
Romans to retain these conquests; their dominion along the 
Euxine never appears to have extended farther than the 
confines of Colchis.® 


Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- | along the coast from the borders of 
auder in Dr, Smith’s Atlas of Ancient | Colchis to those of the Greek settle- 
Geography, pl. 5, 6. ments on the Bosporus (the region 

* Strabo, xi. 2, p. 496. The tribes | occupied in modern times by the Cir- 
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South of Bithynia lay the province of Galatia, also one of 
the most recent additions to the Roman Empire. ‘This region 
had continued, from the time of its first occupation by the 
Gauls to that of Cæsar, to be governed by chiefs with the title 
of tetrarchs, each presiding with quasi-regal authority over a 
portion of the country. But after the death of Cesar, Deiotarus 
made himself king of the whole country, and his successor, 
Amyntas, who was appointed by Antony, received from the 
triumvir a large accession of territory, including Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Pisidia, a part of Phrygia, and Cilicia Trachea. Having 
conciliated the favour of Augustus, Amyntas remained in 
possession of these dominions till his death in B.c. 25, but on 
that event his kingdom was put an end to, and the provinces 
subject to his rule were incorporated with the Empire under 
the general name of Galatia, with the exception of Cilicia 
Trachea, which was handed over to Ariobarzanes, king of 
Cappadocia. Thus the province of Galatia, in the Roman 
sense of the term, was far more extensive than the limited 
region previously known by that name, and extended from the 
confines of Bithynia and Paphlagonia to the range of Mount 
Taurus.’ . 

§ 12. Cappadocia, an extensive province occupying the 
eastern portion of the great interior table-land of Asia Minor, 
still continued to be ruled by its native dynasty, who had 
earned the favour of the Romans by their steady support in 
the wars against Mithridates and Tigranes: an alliance which 
was however almost forced upon them by circumstances, those 
monarchs being their most dangerous enemies. Cappadocia 
at this time extended eastward to the Euphrates so as to 
include the fertile district of Melitene, between that river and 
the chain called Anti-Taurus." Armenia Minor, lying also 


cassians) are described by him as a race | Maris Fuxini, § 26), Dioscurias was 
of lawless pirates, whose depredations | still the limit of the Roman dominion 
the Roman governors took little pains | on this side. 

to restrain. In the reign of Hadrian, | ° See Note B, p. 200. 

as we learn from Arrian (Periplus 1 Strabo, xii. 1, p. 534. 
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on the west of the Euphrates between Cappadocia and Pontus, 
was not reckoned to belong to the kingdom of Cappadocia, 
though actually held by the last king Archelaus. After the 
death of this monarch in A.D. 17, his hereditary dominions 
were converted into a Roman province:? but Armenia Minor 
remained a separate and nominally indep ul sovereignty 
at least till the reign of Vespasian. 

In the south-west corner of Asia Minor the districts of Lycia 
and Pamphylia may be regarded as practically forming one 
province, though they were not formally united as such until 
the reign of Claudius.* The cities of Lycia indeed continued 
in the time of Augustus to retain in name at least their 
independence, and to form a league for their self-govern- 
ment: but they were under the protection of the Roman 
authorities, and doubtless in great measure subject to their 
control.* 

Cilicia, a country clearly marked out by nature, and in- 
habited by a people who formed a separate nation from the 
time of Herodotus, had nevertheless undergone strange vicissi- 
tudes in its political condition. It first came in contact with 
the Roman arms on account of the piratical incursions of its 
inhabitants. These gave occasion to a Reman pretor, M. 
Antonius, being sent against them as early as B.c. 108, and we 
subsequently find repeated mention of Cilicia being assigned 
as a province to Roman generals. But this was merely as the 
theatre of hostilities: a province of the name was first consti- 
tuted in B.c. 75, by P. Servilius Isauricus, who subdued the 
Isaurians, and followed up his victory by reducing to submission 
the rugged mountain country known as Cilicia Trachea. The 
rich and fertile tract forming the eastern portion of Cilicia, 
and known as Cilicia Campestris, was at this period still 


2 Tacit. Annal. ii. 42; Strab. l c. bear the head of Augustus, but with- 

3 Sueton. Claud. 25. out his name or imperial title; while 

1 The condition of the Lycian cities | on those struck under Claudius the 
at this period, as forming a federal | full imperial titles immediately appear. 
leagne but a Roman dependeney, is | (Sce Warren, On Greek Federal Coinage, 
well illustrated by their coins, which | p. 38.) 
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subject to the kings of Syria, who retained possession of it till 
the time of Pompey. That general wrested it from the hands 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, and united it with the portion 
already occupied by the Romans (B.0. 64). At this time the 
province of the name comprised in addition numerous out- 
lying districts—Pamphylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, a large 
part of Phrygia, and the island of Cyprus. Such was the 
extent of the Roman province of Cilicia, when Cicero was 
appointed to the charge of it as Proconsul, B.c. 51. But these 
arrangements were broken up by M. Antony: the extraneous 
districts were finally separated from Cilicia, and that province 
reduced within its natural limits. But the western portion, or 
Cilicia Trachea, was handed over by Augustus to Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia: and was not reunited to the Roman 
Empire till the reign of Vespasian. A petty dynasty of 
native kings, of whom the names of Tarcondimotus and 
Philopator alone are known in history, still maintained its 
nominal sovereignty in the mountain tracts of Amanus, on 
the eastern frontier of Cilicia, but the boundaries of their 
territory are very imperfectly known. Cyprus, which had for 
a time been united with Cilicia, was constituted by Augustus 
a separate province, and retained its distinct government from 
that time forwards. 

The province of Commagene, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, which had been subject to the Seleucidan kings 
of Syria, was at this period still governed by a native dynasty, 
though under the protection of Rome. It was united to the 
Empire for a time by Tiberius, but again placed under a 
native ruler by Caligula, and finally reduced to a province by 
Vespasian in A.D. 73. Its capital was Samosata, a strong town 
on the Euphrates, in a position commanding the passage of 
the river, which rendered it an important point in the wars 
between the Romans and Parthians.’ 


5 It is first mentioned in history | military importance is attested both by 
during the campaign of M. Antony | Strabo and Josephus (Strabo, xvi. p. 
against the Parthians (8.c. 36); and its | 749; Joseph. Ant. xiv. 15, § 8; Beil. 
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§ 13. The extensive province of Syria had been subject to 
Rome, and ruled by Roman governors, ever since its conquest 
by Pompey in g.c. 64. But though it was organized as a 
Roman province, and is repeatedly mentioned as such, it was 
far from being brought under one uniform and regular 
administration; and its condition at this period was extremely 
complicated. Judæa, though it had been twice conquered, 
first by Pompey, and a second time by M. Antony, was at this 
time still governed by its own king, Herod, commonly called 
the Great, though tributary to the Roman Emperor, and 
acknowledging his supremacy. Damascus again belonged to 
a native prince of the name of Aretas, of Arabian origin, who 
held also Bostra, with the surrounding district, and Petra, but 
was certainly tributary to Rome. Native dynasties also reigned 
in Chalcis, Emesa, and the district of Abilene. The Roman 
policy indeed appears to have been at this time to maintain all 
these petty princes in nominal sovereignty, but practically 
dependent upon Rome. It was only by slow degrees that they 
were successively absorbed under the imperial administration, 
and it was not till the reign of Trajan that the province of 
Syria could be considered as forming a complete organic 
whole.’ The outlying city of Palmyra—the name of which is 
first mentioned during the wars of M. Antony in Syria—was 
certainly at this period independent and preserved a position 
of neutrality between the Romans and Parthians, while it 
carried on trade with both.’ It does not appear however to 
have as yet risen to a place of great importance, as its name is 


Jud. vii. 7,§ 1). It had a bridge over 
the Euphrates, apparently the only 
one between the Zeugma and the nar- 
row gorges of Mt. Taurus, from which 
the river emerges about 30 miles above 
Samosata. This came to be one of 
the most frequented passages of the 
Euphrates under the Roman Empire. 
The modern town still retains the name 
of Samsat. 


€ Herod reigned over Judea, from | 


the time of his confirmation on the 


| throne by Augustus in Bc. 30, till his 
death in B.C. 4. 

7 For the details, see Marquardt, 
Handbuch der Römischen Alterthiimer, 
Th. iii. pt. i. pp. 175-194; who has 
worked them out with great care aad 
diligenee. 

8 Appian, B. Civ. v.9; Plin. H. N. 
v. 25. This is clearly implied by 
Pliny as eontinuing to be the case even 
in his time. 
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not mentioned by Strabo. The period of its prosperity dates 
only from the time of Hadrian, by whom it was united to the 
Roman province. 

§ 14. Beyond the Euphrates to the east lay the extensive, 
and still powerful, monarchy of the Parthians, who at this 
period held undisputed rule over Mesopotamia and Syria, as 
well as the broad regions beyond, which had previously formed 
part of the Persian Empire. Media Atropatene (the modern 
province of Azerbijan) was, as we have already seen,’ held by 
a separate dynasty of rulers, who were however the constant 
allies of the Parthians, and probably to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the greater monarchy. Armenia on the contrary 
may be considered as being in some degree dependent upon 
the Roman Empire, though always retaining its own kings. 
But after the expedition of M. Antony to Artaxata, and the 
deposition of Artavasdes, the succeeding monarchs were for 
some time appointed by the Roman emperors, and though these 
were repeatedly expelled by their own subjects, or by the 
neighbouring kings of Parthia, it is clear that both Augustus 
and Tiberius not only claimed, but repeatedly exercised, the 
right of nomination to the vacant throne.’ The national 
feeling of the Armenians however inclined rather to the Par- 
thians than to the Romans, and the possession, or rather the 
supremacy over this important province continued to be 
the subject of repeated contests between the Roman and the 
Parthian monarchs, from the time of Augustus to that of 
Trajan. 

With the Parthians themselves Augustus had the wisdom to 
avoid any open collision, and while shrinking from taking 
up the project of the dictator Cesar to avenge the defeat of 
Crassus by a war with Parthia, he was able to gratify the pride 
of the Roman people by procuring the return of the standards 
taken on that occasion. This result was greatly facilitated by 


® See the preeeding Chapter, p. 132. 
1 See a summary of these relations in Tacitus (Annal. ii. 3, 4, and 56). 
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the domestic dissensions of the Parthian royal family, and the 
competition of rival claimants for the throne. They even con- 
sented to accept as their king a Parthian prince who had spent 
many years at the court of Augustus, and might therefore be 
looked upon in some degree as appointed by that emperor.” 
The circumstance was celebrated with triumph by the Romans, 
and from this period it became a favourite policy with suc- 
ceeding emperors to interfere whenever it was possible, in the 
disputes that were continually arising with respect to the Par- 
thian succession. But no attempt was made till the reign of 
Trajan to extend the Roman frontier on this side by any 
permanent conquests. 

§ 15. It is singular that Strabo? speaks of the establishment 
of the Parthian empire as one of the causes that had con- 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in his day. 
The real effect would appear to have been just the reverse. 
By destroying the Greek monarchy in the provinces of Central 
and Upper Asia, they cut off to a great extent the communi- 
cations of all the interior of that vast continent with the Greek 
world, and isolated almost completely the provinces in the far 
East, on the borders of Bactria and India, which still retained 
some traces of Hellenic civilization. The Greek element 
indeed, with its characteristic vitality, continued to maintain 
itself under the Parthian monarchy, as it did subsequently 
under the Turks. Seleucia on the Tigris, a city of Greek origin, 
and in great part peopled with Greeks, was an opulent and 
thriving commercial city, and doubtless maintained relations 
more or less frequent with the distant provinces of the empire. 
The names of two Greek writers are also preserved to us, who 
were born in cities subject to the Parthian rule, and who 
undoubtedly contributed something to geographical knowledge. 
APOLLODORUS of ARTEMITA (a town of Assyria) wrote a 
history of Parthia, which is repeatedly quoted by Strabo,* and 


2 Tacit. Annal. ii. 1, 2. | Apollodorus. When Forbiger (Geogr. 
3 Strabo, i. 2, p. 14; xi. 6, p. 508. vol, i. p. 356, note) calls him a contem- 
4 There is no clue to the date of this | porary of Posidonius, this is a mere 
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from which we should doubtless have derived much interesting 
information had it been still extant: but though Strabo refers 
to him as having thrown much additional light upon the 
geography of Upper Asia, especially of Hyrcania, Bactriana, 
and the neighbouring countries,’ it does not appear that Strabo 
himself had derived much benefit from his work. The only 
instance in which we distinctly learn that he had improved 
upon the knowledge of previous authors, was in regard to the 
river Ochus, the modern Attrek, which had been unknown to 
the earlier geographers, while others had confounded it with the 
Oxus. As it flowed through Hyrcania, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the original province of Parthia, it was 
repeatedly mentioned by Apollodorus. The same author 
appears to have given, incidentally at least, an account of the 
Greek monarchy in Bactria, which would have been of especial 
interest to us:" but thereis no evidence of Strabo having any 
additional geographical information concerning those coun- 
tries, beyond what he derived from Eratosthenes and the histo- 
rians of Alexander. 

§ 16. Another writer, not referred to by Strabo, but fre- 
quently cited by Pliny, is Isrporus of CHARAX, a city of 
Babylonia, near the head of the Persian Gulf. He appears to 


conjecture; but as it is not very likely 
that he would have written a history 
of the Parthians before they had at- 
tained to their great power, he may be 
fairly presumed to have lived within 
the first century B.c. His native place 
of Artemita was situated on a river 
called Silla, at a distance of 500 stadia 
from Seleucia. It is mentioned as a 
place of consideration both by Strabo 
(xvi. p. 744) and by Isidore of Charax 
(§ 2), who distinctly terms it a Greek 
city. 

5 Strabo, ii. 5, § 12, p. 118. 

€ Strabo, xi. pp. 509, 515. It is 
not to be wondered at, that the Ochus 
should have been unnoticed by earlier 
writers, as it is really a stream of no 
great importance. In modern times 
the Attrek, though it has been sud- 
denly brought iuto notoriety in con- 


nexion with the advance of the Russians 
in Central Asia, was until lately very 
imperfectly known to geographers, and 
was confounded with the Tejend (the 
river of Meshed) which does not flow 
into the Caspian (see Wilson’s Ariana, 
p. 146). The Attrek rises in the same 
range of hills as the Vejend, but has 
from the first a westerly course, and 
falls into the south-east corner of the 
Caspian, about fifty miles north of 
Astrabad. The recent travels of Mr. 
V. Baker in this region lave thrown 
much light on its geography, and at 
the same time have shown how imper- 
fectly it was previously known (Baker’s 
Clouds in the Hast, Svo, 1877). See 
also a valuable paper by Capt. G. 
Napier in the Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
vol. xlvi. 
7 Td. xi. p. 516, 
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have written in the reign of Augustus, though the statements 
on this subject are very confused and contradictory.? He is 
quoted by Athenzeus as having written a work called [lap@ias 
mepinyntixos, in which he gave full details concerning the 
pearl fishery,’ so that it could not be a mere dry geographical 
treatise. But he must also have composed a more general 
work on geography, as Pliny repeatedly cites him as an 
authority concerning measures and distances in other parts of 
the world,’ and regards him as having more recent and trust- 
worthy information than Artemidorus and other earlier writers. 
There is still extant under his name a very brief treatise called 
in our manuscripts Èraĝuol UapOxol, which, as its title implies, 
is nothing more than an itinerary, giving the distances, first, 
from Zeugma on the Euphrates to Seleucia on the Tigris, then 
from that city across the passes of Mount Zagrus to Ecbatana, 
and thence by Rhage and the Pyle Caspiz, through Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Margiana, Aria, and Drangiana to Alexandria or 
Alexandropolis in Arachosia,? where the Parthian empire 
ended. It has every appearance of being an extract, or 
abridged summary from his larger work: and in the great 
dearth of information concerning the countries it traverses, is a 
document of some valne to us for the correction of our other 
authorities. But it is in itself very meagre and slight, and 
the paucity of details concerning the route eastward from 


8 They are fully considered and | 


examined by ©. Müller in the Prolego- 
mena to his Geographi Greet Minores 
(pp. ixxx-lxxxv), who supposes him 
to be the writer meant by Pliny, who 
was sent forward by Augustus to ex- 
plore the eastern regions, when his 
grandson Caius Cæsar was about to 
lead an expedition into those countries. 
The name of this author, who is called 
by Pliny “terrarnm orbis situs recent- 
issimum auctorem,” is given in our edi- 
tions as Dionysium, and has been erro- 
neously supposed to be the same with 
Dionysius Periegetes. This error had 
Leen already exposed by Bernhardy 
(ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 496), who sug- 


gested that Isidorus was the person 
really meant, a conclusion adopted by 
C. Müller. Be this as it may, all in- 
dications seem to concur in placing our 
author in the reign of Angustus, or at 
al] events very little after it. 

9 Athenens, ili. p. 93 d. 

1 Plin. H.N. ii. 242, 246; iv. 102, 
121; v. 49, &e. All these citations 
refer to questions of general geography, 
such as the dimensions of Europe, 
Africa, &e. 

2 This Alexandria was undoubtedly 
identical with the modern Candahar, 
which is still the capital of the adja- 


| cent regions, 
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Seleucia, as compared with the portion west of the Tigris, 
seems to prove how very imperfect was the information avail- 
able at this period concerning the provinces of Upper Asia. 
Nor do we find that the details contained in this little 
treatise—such as they are—were made use of by subsequent 
geographers. Strabo was certainly unacquainted with the 
writings of Isidorus, whom he never mentions, and Pliny, 
though repeatedly referring to his larger work, never cites his 
authority in regard to the Parthian provinces. 

§ 17. The Greek dynasties that had subsisted for a period 
of nearly two centuries in Bactriana and the adjoining pro- 
vinces south of Paropamisus, had long before this been over- 
whelmed by the irruption of a race of barbarians from the 
north,” and probably the last traces of Greek civilization were 
by this time extinct. Beyond the Parthian Empire to the 
north and east there was nothing to be found but Scythians 
and Indians. With the Asiatic tribes included by the Greeks 
under the former appellation, it is not likely that the Romans 
at this period held any communication whatever: the Scythians 
who are mentioned by historians as well as poets* as sending 
embassies with offerings of friendship to Augustus, were in all 
probability European Scythians from the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine. But it was otherwise with the Indians. What was at 
this period the extent and character of the commercial relations 
with India carried on by the Romans, or rather by the Alex- 
andrine Greeks under their authority, is not very clearly 
known, though it was certainly not inconsiderable. But we 
learn from Dion Cassius and Strabo that during the sojourn of 
Augustus at Samos in B.c. 20 among the numerous embassies 


3 The date of this event, as of almost 
all others connected with the history of 
these Greeco-Bactrian dynasties, is very 
uncertain; but the conquest of Bactria 
proper by the Scythian tribes, who are 
termed by Strabo Sace (xi. 8, § 2), 
appears to have taken place about B.C. 
128. Greex rulers, however, certainly 
maintained themselves in the districts 


south of the Hindoo Koosh to a con- | 


siderably later date; and it is probable 
that their dominion in these provinces 
was not finally overthrown till about 
90-80 B.C. 

4 Sueton. Oct. 21; Horat. Carm. iv. 
14,42. In the Monumentum Ancyra- 
num (p. 36) the Scythians are men- 
tioned in conjunction with the Bastarnze 
and Sarmatee. 
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that came to do him honour was one from “the Indians,” sent 
by a king named Porus, who professed to be lord over six 
hundred (!) other kings. They brought, among other gifts, a 
gigantic serpent, and some real tigers, which were said to be 
the first ever seen by the Romans.’ One of the deputies also 
astonished the Greeks at Athens by burning himself alive on a 
funeral pile, in the same manner as Calanus had done when 
returning with Alexander from India. We have no clue to the 
part of India from whence the embassy was sent, or the real 
name of the prince who sent it—that of Porus being evidently 
only a Greek appellation: but it was probably the reduction of 
Egypt under the Roman authority that had made the Indians 
acquainted with the fame of the new ruler of so large a portion 
of the East.’ 

§ 18. But although the Romans had acquired no real geo- 
graphical knowledge of the far East in addition to that long 
possessed by the Greeks, they had yet heard the name at least, 
though in a very vague manner, of a people who gradually 
assumed an important place in geography—the Seres. There 
can be no doubt that this was owing to the extension of com- 
mercial relations, which had been the means of making them 
acquainted with silk, an article ever after in great request with 
Roman ladies, and which gradually became one of: the most 
important objects of trade. But its real nature, as well as the 
country from whence it came, were still equally unknown. The 
well-known line of Virgil— 

gee ce ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres 7 


5 Dion Cass. liv. 9; Strabo, xv. p. 
720. -See Note C, p. 201. 

6 Mr. Merivale scems inclined to 
doubt the reality of this embassy, but 
I can see no ground for such a suspicion. 
Nicolaus of “Damascus, who is referred 
to by Strabo, had himself seen and eon- 
versed with the envoys at Antioch, and 
is a trustworthy authority. 

It would appear, indeed, as is not 
improbable, that this embassy was fol- 
lowed by others; as we find Augustus | 
himself boasting ‘that repeated missions | 


had been sent to him from Indian 


monarchs, “Ad me ex India regum 
legationes swpe misse sunt, nunquam 
antea visæ apud quemquam Roman- 
orum principem” (Monum. Ancyran. 
p. 36, ed. Zumpt.). 

7 Georg. ii. 121. It is remarkable 
that this line is the earliest notice of 
the Seres, and the production of silk, 
that is found in any ancient writer, 
though the name is here introduced as 
to his 
Horace also uses the term 


one ‘that would be familiar 
readers. 
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represents the popular notion, which continued prevalent in 
the time of Pliny, that it was stripped from the leaves of trees. 
The Seres from whom it came were probably regarded as an 
Indian nation by those at least who troubled themselves to 
have any definite idea upon the subject. But whether it was 
brought by sea to Alexandria, or overland through the 
Parthian dominions, we have no information.2 The latter 
hypothesis is, however, the most probable. 

§ 19. With Arabia the Romans had as yet had very little 
intercourse. Even the district immediately south of Palestine, 
commonly known as Arabia Petræa, which was subsequently 
annexed as a Roman province, was at this period still subject 
to a native prince. It was occupied by a tribe named by the 
Greeks and Romans Nabatæi, and their capital city of Petra was 
already a place of considerable trade, the resort of numerous 
merchants, both Romans and Greeks,’ but its great commercial 
prosperity belongs, like that of Palmyra, to a later period. 
The expedition made by Ælius Gallus in the reign of Augustus, 
with the view of reaching the fertile districts of Arabia Felix, 
deserves a separate notice. 

Egypt passed under the Roman dominion, and was con- 
verted into a Roman province without any change in its 
boundaries. These are indeed so strongly marked by nature 
as to be hardly susceptible of alteration. Towards the south 
alone the limit between Egypt and Ethiopia might admit of 
some doubt; but here also the Romans acquiesced in the esta- 


“ Sericæ sagitte ” (Carm. i. 29, 9), and 
repeatedly alludes to the Seres as one 
of the barbarian races hanging on the 
skirts of the Roman Empire (Carm. i. 
12, 56; ili, 29, 27; iv. 15, 23); but all 
these notices evidently refer to the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. It is 
singular that Horace has no mention of 
silk. 

Strabo alludes to the textures called 
Serica, which he describes as carded off 
the bark of certain trees (Tomra õè 
kal Tà Sypind, èk Tivwy pàoiðv owo- 
uévns Biocov, xv. i. p. 693). The 


account of Pliny (vi. 17, § 54) is more 
precise, but not more accurate. 

8 According to Florus (iv. 12, extr.), 
the Seres actually sent an embassy to 
Rome at the same time as the Indians, 
but this circumstance is not mentioned 
by auy writer of authority; and the 
silence of Augustus, where he is enu- 
merating all similar cases that had 
added lustre to his reign (Mon. Ancyr. 
l.e.) seems conclusive against its 
authenticity. 

? Strabo, xvi. 4, § 21. 
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blished line of demarcation, and Syene became the frontier 
fortress of the Romans, as it had been under the Persian 
governors. Ethiopia was still entirely independent, and was 
governed by a queen named Candace, whose capital was at 
Napata, just below the fourth cataract, but who doubtless 
reigned also over the adjoining regions of Meroé." 

§ 20. West of Egypt, the fertile though secluded region of the 
Cyrenaica, which still retained to a great degree the prosperity 
that it had enjoyed ever since the foundation of the first Greek 
colonies in that favoured land, had been long before united 
with the Roman Empire. Having been separated from the 
Egyptian monarchy after the death of Ptolemy Physcon 
in B.C. 117 it constituted a separate kingdom under his son 
Ptolemy Apion, who, at his death in B.c. 96, left it by his will 
to the Roman people.” It was not however formally reduced 
to a province till B.c. 67, when, after the conquest of Crete by 
Metellus Creticus, that island was united for ‘administrative 
purposes with Cyrene, and the two together constituted one 
province. Strange as this arrangement appears, it continued 
unchanged till the time of Constantine. The valley of the 
Catabathmus formed the limit between Cyrenaica and Egypt, 
while towards the west the province extended to the Altars 
of the Phileni,? which marked the frontier on the side of 
Africa. 

The Roman province of Africa, as constituted under Augustus, 
was one of great extent, and included not only the district 
usually known under that name, from the Lesser Syrtis to 
Carthage and Utica, but the long tract of coast extending 
from the Lesser to the Greater Syrtis, where it met the 


1 Strabo, xvii. p. 820. The investi- | though detached from it (Lepsius, 


gations of Lepsius have clearly esta- 
blished the site of Napata, which was 
situated at a place valled Merawi, a 
few miles below the conspicuous iso- 
lated mountain called Jebel Barkal, at 
the foot of which are extensive re- 
mains of temples and pyramids, that 
belonged to the Ethiopian capital, 


Briefe aus Aegypten, p. 240). 

? Liv. Epit. Ixx.; Eutrop. vi. 9. 

3 Sallust. B. Jugurth. 19, 79. The 
legend from which this spot derived 
its name is first told by Sallust, but the 
name is already mentioned by Polybius 
Gii. 39) as marking the limit of the 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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Cyrenaica at the Altars of the Phileni. It thus included not 
only the modern territory of Tunis, but great part of that of 
Tripoli also* The whole of this latter district had. formed 
part of the dominions of Carthage until after the Second Punic 
War, when it was wrested from their hands and consigned to 
Masinissa, together with Numidia and Geetulia. But after the 
defeat of Jugurtha it was again reunited with the province of 
Africa, which thus comprised almost exactly the former Car- 
thaginian territory. Towards the south, the desert formed 
the natural boundary: bnt the outlying oasis of Cydamus 
(Ghadamis) appears to have acknowledged the Roman supre- 
macy, and been regarded as belonging to the province :* while 
even the more remote Garamantes (the people of Fezzan) were 
made to feel the force of the Roman arms and compelled to a 
nominal submission.® 

§ 21. The extensive regions of Numidia and Mauretania 
had undergone repeated changes in their territorial division. 
There is indeed no natural separation between the two: and 
the name of Numidians, which is only a corruption of the 
Greek Nomades, though adopted by the Romans and used as 
a proper name, could never have been a true ethnic appellation. 

At the time of the Second Punic War the Numidians were 
divided into the two great tribes of the Massyli and the Mas- 
sesyli. The former occupied the territory from the river 
Tusca, which formed the limit of the Roman province of 
Africa, to the Ampsaga on the west;’ while the Massesyli 


t The city of Leptis Magna, origi- | from the Pentapolis of Cyrenaica. 
nally a Phoenician colony (Sallust, | Hence the modern appellation. 
B. J.78), was the capital of this part of 5 Roman inscriptions have been 
the province, and held much the same | found at Ghadamis (see Barth, Wande- 
prominent position as that of Tripoli | rungen, p. 249); and it appears to have 
at the present day, The only other | been connected by established caravan 
towns in the region of the Syrtes, as it | routes with Tacape and Leptis. 
was sometimes called, were Œa, on the € See Tacitus (Annals, iv. 23, 26). 
site of the modern Tripoli, and Sabrata, | The expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
the ruins of which are still visible ata | against the Garamantes will be con- 
place called Tripoli Vecchio (Barth, | sidered hereafter. (See p. 184.) 
Wanderungen, p. 277). The three 7 The Tusca was a small stream, 
together gave the name of the Tripolis flowing into the sea at Tabraca, the 
of Africa te this region, as distinguished | site of which still retains the name of 
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extended from the latter river to the Mulucha, which separated. 
them from Mauretania. As late as the Jugurthine War this 
river still formed the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Jugurtha and of Bocchus. But in consequence of the part 
taken by Juba, the last king of Numidia, in the Civil War 
between Pompey and Cæsar, his kingdom was confiscated by 
the victor, and became a Roman province in B.C. 46. The 
historian Sallust was its first governor. But Juba II., the 
son of the preceding, having gained the favour of Augustus, 
was reinstated by him in his paternal dominions, in the 
general settlement of affairs after the death of Antony, 
B.C. 30. A few years afterwards however the emperor altered. 
this arrangement and united the eastern portion of Numidia 
with the Roman Empire, while he gave Mauretania in its place 
to Juba, who thus ruled over the whole tract from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the river Ampsaga. The kingdom thus constituted 
naturally took the name of Mauretania, which was thus ex- 
tended over the larger part of what had previously been called 
Numidia. It was not till the reign of Claudius (A.D. 42) that 
Mauretania, in this new acceptation of the term, was incorporated 
with the Roman Empire: it was then divided, on account of its 
great extent, into the two provinces of Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Ceesariensis, which were separated by the river 
Mulucha, that had previously formed the boundary between 
Mauretania and Numidia. 

The extent of Mauretania along the Atlantic coast is not 
clearly defined, but it seems to have extended, nominally at 
least, as far as the point where the chain of Mount Atlas 
descends to the sea, in about 50° N. latitude. The southern 
slopes of Mount Atlas, and the fertile, date-producing tract 
that intervenes between the foot of that range and the great 


Tabarkah, It is about 50 miles east 8 Sallust, B. Jug. 19, 92, 110. 

of Bona. The Ampsaga was the river ® Pliny, however, has no account of 
which flowed by Cirta (Constantina), | the province beyond Sala, opposite the 
and entered the sea west of the con- | modern town of Sallee (in lat. 34°), 
spicuous promontory called Tretum, | and it is probable that there were no 
now the Seven Capes. | towns or settlements farther south. 
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desert of the Sahara, was the native abode of the Getulians, 
an aboriginal race, who had never owned more than a pre- 
carious and nominal allegiance to the Mauretanian and Numi- 
dian kings. This did not hinder their breaking out into 
frequent revolts, one of which, under the reign of Juba, was so 
serious that he was compelled to call in the aid of the Romans, 
and the Roman general Cornelius Cossus, who was sent against 
them, assumed the surname of Getulicus in honour of his 
victory.” Unfortunately we have no details concerning this 
campaign, which might otherwise have thrown some light 
upon the very little known geography of these regions. 


SECTION 2.—Roman writers.—Juba. 


§ 1. Ir would have seemed natural to suppose that while the 
Romans were thus extending their dominion, or carrying their 
arms into almost every part of the known world, their atten- 
tion would have been strongly attracted towards the study of 
geography, and that we should have found numerous writings 
upon this subject. But so far from this being the case we find 
hardly any Roman author of note, who had either earned or 
deserved any reputation as a geographer. P. Terentius Varro 
ATACINUS, a younger contemporary of his more celebrated 
namesake, wrote a free translation of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Rhodius, which obtained a considerable reputation 
in his day: he was also the author of a poem on geography 
and cosmography in general, which is cited by Pliny among 


1 Sallust, writing from Punic autho- 
rities, distinctly tells us that the Gætu- 
lians and Libyans were the earliest 
inhabitants of Africa (B. Jugurth.c. 18), 
a statement that doubtless deserves 
more credit than the absurd fables by 
which he follows it up, in order to con- 
nect them with Hercules. 

The relations of the Getulians to 
the Numidian kings are well illustrated 
by the part they played during the 


Civil War in Africa (Hirt. B. Afr. 32, 
35, &c.), as well as during that with 
Jugurtha (Sallust, B. J. 19, 80). 

There can be little doubt that they 
were the same people whose descend- 
ants, under the name of Berbers and 
Tuaricks, still occupy the valleys of 
Mount Atlas, as well as the oases of the 
Great Desert. 

2 Dion Cass. ly. 28 ; Flor, iv. 12. 
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the authorities of which he had made use for this part of his - 
work,? but we know almost nothing about it. Other treatises, 
cited under the names of Libri Navales, de Ora Maritima and 
Littoralia, or de Littoralibus, are by some ascribed to this 
Varro Atacinus, by others to M. Varro, the friend of Cicero 
and author’ of so great a variety of works, that they may well 
have comprised some of a geographical character: but nothing 
more is known concerning them. CorneLius Neros also, who 
is frequently quoted by Pliny among his authorities for the 
geographical portion of his work, must have given consider- 
able attention to geography, though we do not learn that he 
composed any treatise especially devoted to that subject, 
Among the statements for which he is cited as responsible 
is the strange story of the Indian navigators, who had been 
carried all round the north of Asia and Europe till they found 
themselves on the coast of Germany, and were sent by a king 
of the Suevi to Metellus Celer, who was at that time proconsul 
of Gaul.’ He stated also that “a certain Eudoxus, sailing from 
Egypt in order to escape from king Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
setting out from the Red Sea, had effected the navigation to 
Gades.” € This entire perversion of a case, the real facts of 
which are known to us from Posidonius, is a sufficient proof 
how little value can be attached to these random stories.’ 
But if such tales do little credit to the judgement of Cornelius 
Nepos, it must be added that he appears to have bestowed 
considerable pains on the collection of measurements and 
estimation of distances, for which he is frequently cited by 


Pliny.’ 


3 Plin. H. N. lib. i. in the Catalogue 
of authorities for books iii. iv. and v. 

4 On this subject, see the article 
Varro in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Biogr. 
vol. iii. p. 1227. 

5 Plin. H. N. ii. 67, §170. The same 
tale is more fully told by Mela, on the 
same authority, and he adds “ Cornelius 
Nepos ut recentior, auctoritate sic 
certior”’ (iii. 5, § 45). 


6 « Nepos Cornelius auctor est, 


Unfortunately we have no means of judging of the 


Eudoxum quendam sua ætate, cum 
Lathurum regem fugeret, Arabico sinu 
egressum Gades usque pervectum.” 
Plin. Z. c. § 169. 

7 Pliny himself in one passage cen- 
sures him for the greediuess with whieh 
he caught up idle tales (quæque alia 
Cornclius Nepos avidissime credidit, v. 
1, § 4). 

8 Hf. N. iii. § 4; iv. 12, § 77. 
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sources from which his conclusions were derived, where they 
differed from those of earlier writers. 

§ 2. The historian SaLLusT (C. Sallustius Crispus) who, as we 
have seen, was the first governor of Numidia after it was 
reduced to a Roman province, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to collect information, geographical as well as historical, 
concerning the adjoining regions, which enabled him to give, 
in his history of the Jugurthine war, an interesting sum- 
mary of the geography of that part of Africa. But he tells 
us himself that he could obtain no satisfactory information 
concerning the nations of the interior.® He learnt only that 
above the Numidians (i. e. farther inland) were the Geetulians, 
part of whom were a settled race and dwelt in huts, others 
were uncivilized and without any fixed habitations: beyond 
them were the Æthiopians, and after that desert regions 
parched up by the burning sunt From the citations of later 
authors he appears to have introduced similar geographical 
notices in the lost books of his Histories, but nothing has been 
preserved to us beyond a few isolated fragments. It appears 
that he described the Tigris and Euphrates as flowing from 
the same source, in the mountains of Armenia.” 

§ 3. Another writer, apparently a contemporary of Sallust, 
but known to us only from the citations of Pliny, was STATIUS 
SEBOSUS, who appears to have made careful inquiries con- 
cerning the Oceanic coast of Africa, and the islands which lay 
off it. According to the information he was able to collect, 
the first of these was Junonia, situated 750 miles from Gades, 
to the west of which were Pluvialia and Capraria, and 250 miles 
farther, lying off the coast of Mauretania towards the south- 
west, the Fortunate, which bore the names of Convallis (or 
Invallis according to some MSS.) and Planaria.* It is im- 
possible to identify these with certainty, but it is clear that 


° Sall. B. Jug. 17. whether the words “uno fonte” are to 
1 Ibid. 19. be taken in a literal sense. 
2 Sall. Hist. iv. Fragm. 194, ed. 3 Plin. H. N. vi. 32, § 202. 

Gerlach. But it may well be doubted | 
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some of them at all events must be referred to the group of 
the Canary Islands, to which the. name of the Fortunate 
Insule was afterwards generally applied. Those previously 
known to Sertorius, as we have already seen, appear rather to 
have been the two islands of Madeira and Porto Santo.* 

§ 4. A much more important contribution to geographical 
knowledge was the work of the younger JUBA, the second of 
the two Numidian monarchs of the name. Having been 
carried to Rome by the dictator Cesar as a mere child, after 
the death of his father in B.c. 46, he received his education 
there, and devoted himself to study with such success that he 
soon came to be esteemed one of the most learned men of his 
day.» He became also the intimate friend of the young 
Octavian, who ultimately restored him to his father’s kmgdom, 
which he subsequently exchanged (as already mentioned) for 
the more extensive dominion of Mauretania. His principal 
work wasa history or description of Africa,®a task for which his 
position gave him unparalleled advantages. It is frequently 
cited by Pliny, and appears indeed to have been one of the 
chief authorities upon which that author relied, both for the 
geographical description of the country, and for the natural 
history of the wild beasts with which Africa abounded. But 
as it is only in a few instances that Pliny directly cites his 
authority, we cannot justly estimate how much Juba really added 
to what was previously known. Of the interior of Africa in- 
deed he appears to have had little more knowledge than hiş 
predecessors. But he was certainly the first author of the 
extraordinary theory concerning the origin of the Nile, which 
was adopted and received by several ancient authors. Accord- 


4 Other statements of Sebosus con- 
cerning the Gorgades or Islands of the 


Octaviano principi acceptissimus 
Et litterarum semper in studio Juba. 


Gorgons—those which were visited by | Plutarch also terms him ó reyrwy isto- 


Hanno—and the islands of the Hespe- 
rides, which he placed at 40 days’ 
voyage (!) beyond them, are treated by 
Pliny himself as very vague and nneer- 
tain (Plin. H. N. vi. 31. § 201). 


® He is called by Avienus (de Ora | 


Maritima, v. 279), 


picórTaros BaciAéwy (Vit. Sertor. 9), and 
Atheneus (iii. p. 83 b.) avip moAvpa- 
OéoraTos. 

6 AiBued. Plut. Parallel. Minor. 23; 
Athenzeus (l c.) cites it more generally 
as Tà wep) AcBins ovyypdupara. 
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ing to this account, which was given as the result of his special 
inquiries, the Nile had its source in a mountain of Lower 
(2. e. western) Mauretania not far from the Ocean: it almost 
immediately formed a lake, which contained crocodiles, and 
fish of the same species as were found in Egypt.” On issuing 
from this lake it buried itself for some days’ journey, and flowed 
underground through a sandy and desert tract, till it reap- 
peared in Mauretania Ceesariensis,® where it formed another 
and larger lake, distinguished by the same animals. It then 
lost itself again in the sands and pursued an underground 
course for twenty days’ journey to the nearest Ethiopians, when 
it broke out again by the source which was called Niger. 
Thenceforth it separated Africa from Ethiopia, and its banks 
became fertile, covered with forests, and abounding in wild 
beasts; it then cut through the midst of the Ethiopians and 
assuming the name of Astapus, flowed onwards past Meroé and 
other islands, into Egypt.’ 

§ 5. Juba also made diligent inquiries concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, which, according to the information he 
obtained, were five in number, which he named Ombrios, 
Junonia, Capraria, Nivaria and Canaria, all of them obviously 
names given by voyagers or geographers, and all but one of 
Latin origin. No mention is made of their being inhabited, 
but they abounded in all kinds of fruits and birds, and some 
traces of buildings were found. Large dogs also were said to 
be found in great numbers on the island, called from that 
circumstance Canaria,’ two of which were brought to the king. 
Date-palms also abounded on this island, though not in any of 


7 He mentioned by name “ alabetz, 
coracini, et siluri,” of which the first 
name is not found elsewhere in Pliny’s 
work; the coracini and siluri were both 
abundant in the Nile, and the former 
even said to be peculiar to it. Plin. 
H. N. ix. §§ 44, 68; xxxii. § 56. The 
preciseness of this statement is very 
remarkable, whatever we may think of 
the inference drawn from it. 


8 This must of course refer to the 
inland portion of the province, south of 
the range of Atlas: though the name 
was usually applied only to the region 
adjoining the Mediterranean. 

® See Note D, p. 201. 

1 This is obviously one of the etymo- 
logical fancies, or fictions, so common 
among both Greek and Roman writers. 
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the others. Besides these Juba was the discoverer (if we may 
construe the expression of Pliny literally) of some islands off 
the coast of Mauretania, where he established a factory of 
purple, from which circumstance they derived the name of 
Purpurariz.? 

Besides his work upon Africa, Juba was author of a treatise 
on the geography of Arabia, which was also regarded by Pliny 
as one of the most trustworthy accounts of that country, and 
was the authority that he principally followed in describing it. 
It was dedicated to Caius Cæsar (the grandson of Augustus) 
when he was about to proceed on his expedition to the Hast 
(p.c. 1)2 It is remarkable that neither this work, nor that 
on Africa, is ever alluded to by Strabo, who appears to have 
been wholly unacquainted with the writings of Juba.* 

§ 6. But if the Roman writers contributed but little to the 
progress of geography, so far as related to the knowledge of 
distant countries and nations, the mere extension of the 
Roman Empire, and the gradual introduction of their im- 
proved system of organization and administration into all 
parts of their dominions must have added greatly to the 
accuracy and completeness of the knowledge already possessed 
of the vast portion of the world which was subject to their 
sway. The construction of roads was one of the special objects 
of attention with all Roman governors: these were care- 
fully measured and marked with milestones: itineraries of the 
distances along them were preserved and carefully recorded, 
and they thus obtained a means of geographical measurement, 
defective indeed according to the requirements of modern 
science, but still far superior to anything previously possessed.® 
The Itineraries that have been transmitted to us are of much 


E, p. 202. (vol. iii.), but I am not aware of any 
3 Td. xii. 31, § 56. proof of this, and considering the cir- 
4 This may perhaps have arisen from | cumstances of his life, it would appear 

the work of Juba having been coni- | much more probable that he should 

posed in Latin. Dr. C. Müller indeed | have written in Latin. 

supposes Juba to have written in Greek, 5 See the use made by Strabo (vii. 7, 

and has included his remains among | p. 322) of the Egnatiun Way. 


? Plin. H. N. vi.381, § 201. See Note his Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum 
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later date, but it cannot be doubted that similar compilations 
existed from the earliest periods of the Roman Empire. 

§ 7. M. Agrippa, the friend and supporter of Augustus, who 
was a man of first-rate administrative talent, and had, as we 
have already seen, been the first to introduce a system of high 
roads into Gaul, was particularly active in promoting this 
branch of geographical knowledge. He caused a map of the 
whole world, as then known—the Roman Empire and the 
adjacent countries—to be set up in the portico of Octavia at 
Rome, and accompanied it with a detailed commentary, stating 
the distances from one important point to another, and the 
length and breadth of the different provinces.’ These were 
doubtless derived from the itineraries, wherever such existed ; 
and Pliny speaks in the highest terms of the diligence and 
care which he bestowed upon this compilation, which he 
quotes as the highest authority in all cases where he was 
likely to have had official information.’ Agrippa, however, 
did not confine himself to such limits: he not only gave the 
distances in countries, such as the northern shores of the 
Euxine, which were not indeed subject to the Roman govern- 
ment, but were still familiar and accessible; but he added 
those concerning countries of which he had nothing but the 
vaguest knowledge. Thus he stated the distance from the 
mouth of the Danube to the Northern Ocean at 1000 Roman 
miles, and the breadth of the tract between the Scythians and 
Germans, from the desert of Sarmatia to the river Vistula at 
400.miles.? He even ventured to estimate the length of the 


€ See above, p. 142. 

7 It appears very probable that the 
anonymous work repeatedly cited by 
Strabo under the title of ‘tthe ehoro- 
grapher” (d xwpoypdapos), was either 
the commentary thus appended by 
Agrippa to his map, or was direetly 
derived from it, 

8 Thus with regard to Spain, after 
pointing out the diserepaneies between 
different statements as to the measure- 
ment of the provinces, Pliny adds: 
“ Agrippam quidem in tanta viri dili- 


VOL. II. 


gentia, præterque in hoc opere eura, 
eum orbem terrarum orbi spectandum 
propositurus esset, errasse quis credat, 
et eum eo Divum Augustum? Is 
namque complexam eam porticum ex 
destinatione et cum commentariis M. 
Agrippe a sorore sua inehoatam 
peregit ” (H. N. iii. 2, s. 3, § 17). 

9 “« Agrippa totum eum tractum ab 
Istro ad Oceanum bis ad deeies centena 
M. pass. in longitudinem, quadringentis 
in latitudinem ad flumen Vistulam a 
desertis Sarmatiæ prodidit” (Pliu. H. N. 


N 
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northern coast of Enrope along the shores of the Ocean, but 
this Pliny himself pronounces to be altogether vague and 
uncertain : and Agrippa himself, in reporting the supposed 
length and breadth of Britain and Ireland, appears to have 
done so with an expression of doubt.? 

The map of Agrippa was evidently painted upon the wall of 
the portico. That this was not an uncommon practice, we learn 
from an incidental statement of Varro, that he found his friend 
Fundanius and others contemplating a map of Italy painted 
on the wall of the temple of Tellus. Maps also, though of 
course on a less extensive scale, were painted on boards, and 
geography was thus made a matter of popular instruction.’ 

The construction of this map and the accompanying com- 
mentaries may probably have given rise to the popular notion, 
which we find in later writers, that Julius Cesar had ordered 
a general measurement of the world to be made, which was 
completed under the reign of Augustus.” This notion also 
was undoubtedly* connected with the supposed decree “that 
all the world should be taxed,” and with the real fact that 
a census of the population of the Empire was ordered and 
accomplished by Augustus ;° a measure which must have been 


iv. 12, s. 25, § $1). The numbers are ; such maps upon walls was continued 
differently given in the MSS., and | in Italy down to modern times; and 
admit of much doubt. This passage | they may still be seen on the walls of 
also deserves remark as the first in | several palaces. 


which the name of the Vistula occurs. * Thus Propertius : 

1 Plin. H. N. iv. 14, s. 28, § 98. Conor et e tabula pictos ediscere mundos. 

2 Id. ib. 16, s. 30,§ 102. “ Agrippa V. 3, v. 37. 
longitudinem peccc M. pass. esse: 5 See the detailed account of this 


latitudinem ccc m. credit. Eandem | pretended measurement in the Prow- 
Hiberniæ lutitudinem, sed longitudinem | mium to the Treatise on Cosmography 
cc m. passuum minorem.” It is re- | ascribed to Julius Acthicus, appended 
markable that the length and breadth | by Gronovius to his first edition of 
of Britam thus given are really very | Pomponius Mela, Lugd. Bat. 1722. The 
fair approximations: those of Ireland | question will be further considered in 
are greatly in excess, but the know- | a future chapter. 
ledge of that island possessed by the € Concerning this census, sce Mar- 
Romans was always very imperfect. quardt, Handbuch der Römische Alter- 
3“ Offendiibi C. Fundaninm socerum | thiimer, vol. iii. p. 56; Huschke, über 
meun,et C. Agrium equitemRomanum, | den Census zur Zeit der Geburt Christi, 
et P. Agrarium publicanum, spectantes | p. 13, and Hoeck, Rém. Gesch. vol. ii. 
in pariete pictam Italiam.” Varro de | pp. 392-426. 
Re Rust i. 2. The enstom of painting | 
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the means of accumulating a vast mass of geographical as well 
as statistical information. The care bestowed by the Romans 
upon the administration of their provinces must have been 
constantly tending in the same direction, and though the 
means of anything like a mathematical survey were still 
almost wholly wanting, the political geography of the Empire 
was undoubtedly making continual progress. 


Section 3.—Military Expeditions. 


§ 1. Whatever positive additions were made to geographical 
knowledge under the reign of Augustus were the result of 
military operations and ‘expeditions into the countries bordering 
on the Roman Empire. One of the most important of these, 
though in great measure baulked of its intended object, was 
the expedition of Ælius Gallus into Arabia, a full account of 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo.” Gallus was preefect 
of Egypt under Augustus, and his enterprise was undertaken 
at the command of the emperor himself, who was not only 
stimulated by curiosity, but tempted by the accounts that he 
had heard of the great wealth of the southern Arabians. He 
was encouraged also by the promises of the Nabatzan Arabs, 
who were at this time, as we have already seen, in a state of 
semi-dependence upon Rome; but their chief Sylleus, upon 
whose guidance Gallus mainly relied, proved faithless, and the 
failure of the expedition was in great part attributable to his 
treachery. 

The Roman general began by transporting his whole army, 
amounting to ten thousand men, including contingents fur- 


7 Strabo, xvi. 4, §§ 22-24, pp. 780- | sideration. 

782. Strabo himself had been on inti- Ælius Gallus must not be confounded 
mate terms with Ælius Gallus, who | with Cornelius Gallus, who was the 
was prefect of Egypt at the time that | first governor of Egypt appointed by 
he visited the country, and had made | Augustus (Strab. ib. p. 819). The 
the ascent of the Nile in his company | date of the expedition in question is 
(xvii. p. 816). Hence his narrative | assigned by Dion Cassius to the year 
possesses special claims to our con- | 24 s.c. (Dion Cass, liii. 29). 
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nished by the Jews and Nabatzans, by sea from Cleopatris in 
Egypt (at the head of the Gulf of Suez), down the Red Sea to 
a port called Leuce Come, which was a place of importance, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Petra by caravans. 
Here he was compelled to halt the whole summer and the 
following winter, in order to recruit his troops, which were 
suffering severely from an epidemic arising from the hardships 
and discomforts encountered by them on their passage. This 
had lasted fifteen days, and he had lost many of his ships 
upon the rocks and shoals with which this part of the Red 
Sea abounds. When at length he was able to resume his 
march, he advanced for many days through a country extremely 
deficient in water to the territory of Aretas, a kinsman of 
Obodas the king of the Nabateans, by whom he was received 
in a friendly manner; and furnished to some extent with 
supplies. After traversing this comparatively fertile district 
for 30 days, he entered upon a tract which was completely 
desert, and inhabited only by wandering Arabs; this was 
called Ararene, and occupied him not less than 50 days till 
he arrived at a city called Negrana, in a fertile and settled 
region. This he took without difficulty, but after six days’ 
march from thence he was met by the barbarians, who encoun- 
tered him at the passage of a river, but were defeated with 
great slaughter, while the Romans lost only two men. After 
this he took a city named Asca, and another named Athrulla, 
from whence he proceeded to attack a city called Marsiaba, 
belonging to a tribe named the Rhammanite, who were subject 
to a king of the name of Hasarus. But being frustrated in 
his attack, and suffering from want of water, he determined to 
retreat, though he was assured by captives that he was within 
two days’ march of the Land of Spices.* On his return march 
he found out how much he had been misled by his faithless 
guide, and accomplished with little difficulty in sixty days 


8 Sud uty oĝv huepôv dddy Umecxe Tis apwuatopdpov, kaðdrep Tay aixuardTwy 
drove Hv. Strabo, p. 782. 
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the same distance that had occupied him six months on his 
advance; returning in the first instance to Negrana, nine 
days’ march; thence in eleven days to a place called the 
Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), and thence through a peaceful 
country by two villages called Chaalla and Malotha to a place 
named Egra, situated on the sea-coast, and subject to the king 
of the Nabatzans, where he was able to embark his troops and 
transport them by sea to Myos Hormus. 

§ 2. Detailed as is this account in comparison with many 
similar notices,’ it is almost impossible to extract from it any 
definite geographical information. Even the point from whence 
Gallus set out on his march, Leuce Come, though described as 
an important emporium of trade—a position which we find it 
still occupying near a century later’—has been much disputed, 
but the probabilities certainly preponderate in favour of a 
place called Howara, situated in exactly 25° of N. latitude, 
and distant about 200 miles from Kosseir; Egra, the place to 
which he returned, must apparently have been not far from 
Leuce Come, as the manner in which Strabo contrasts the 
time occupied on his advance and his return implies that he 
must have come back (approximately at least) to the same 
point from which he set out.2 Hence we may infer that the 
farthest point reached, Marsiaba, could not have been much 


° Thus Pliny, though dwelling upon , tained. 
the importance of the expedition of  See“the Periplus Maris Erythrei, 
Gallus as the only one which had | §19 


penetrated into the interior of Arabia 
(Romana arma solus in eam terram 
adhuc intulit Ælius Gallus ex equestri 
ordine), contents himself with giving 
us the names of the towns which he 
destroyed, without any indication of 
their geographical sequence or position, 
except that Caripeta (a name not found 
in Strabo) was the farthest point to 
which he penetrated (Plin. H.N. vi. 
28, § 160). Dion Cassius, who also 
gives a brief history of the campaign 
(liii. 29), mentions no name except 
Athloula (“A@AovAa), evidently the same 
with the Athrulla of Strabo, but which 
he regards as the farthest point at- 


2 Nor could he have found the means 
of transport across the gulf, till he re- 
turned to the friendly country of the 
Nabateans. But the position of Egra 
is as uncertain as that of Leuce Come. 
Ptolemy indeed places a tuwn of the 
name in lat. 26°; but little reliance 
can be placed on his latitudes, and as 
he does not mention Leuce Come at all, 
he gives no clue to their relative posi- 
tion. Egra must have been situated 
to the south of Leuce Come, as Gallus 
could never have returned, without 
knowing it, to a point beyond that from 
which. he started. 
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more than 60 days’ march—about 700 miles at the utmost— 
distant from Leuce Come. This would bring us to the borders 
of Yemen, which would accord with the account of their having 
reached a comparatively fertile country, and with the state- 
ment (on which however very little dependence can be placed) 
of their having approached within a few days’ march of the 
Land of Spices. But Marsiaba itself cannot be determined 
with any approach to certainty. The name is probably identi- 
cal with Mariaba, but it is very uncertain whether it is the 
same with the celebrated city of that name, the capital of the 
Sabeeans, for it is certain that there were several towns of 
the same name. In the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge of the interior of Arabia all further investigation seems 
hopeless; the name of the Rhammanite is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and all such appellations of the subordinate tribes 
of Arabs must in all ages have been very fluctuating and 
uncertain.® 

The accounts brought back by Gallus, as derived from 
hearsay information, of the great wealth of the Arabians, 
especially the Sabzeans, coincided with the notions previously 
entertained upon the subject“. But it is remarkable that 
both Strabo and Pliny, while dwelling upon the abundance of 
spices and precious stones produced in their country, ascribe 
the great accumulation of wealth in their hands to the circum- 
stance that while they were continually receiving gold and 
silver in exchange for their own productions, they spent 
nothing in return upon goods imported from other countries.® 

§ 3. Immediately connected with the expedition of Ælius 
Gallus into Arabia and more successful in its results, was that 
of Petronius into Ethiopia. That country, as has been already 
mentioned, was at this time governed by a queen named 
Candace, said to have been a woman of masculine energy of 
character, who took advantage of the Roman forces in Egypt 


3 See Note F, p. 204, 5 Strabo, xvi. 4, § 22; Plin. M.N. 
+ Bec Chapter XVIIL p. 58. vi. 28, § 162. 
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being weakened, as she conceived, by the absence of a large 
part of them in Arabia, to attack the frontier fortress of Syene, 
which she took by surprise, as well as Hlephantine and Philæ. 
The Roman governor, C. Petronius, however, quickly recovered 
possession of these towns and followed up his advantage by 
penetrating into Ethiopia, where he defeated the army of 
Candace in a great battle, and took the city of Pselchis. From 
thence he advanced as far as Premnis, called by Strabo a 
strong city, which he took, and then proceeded to attack 
Napata, the capital of Candace. This he also took, and 
destroyed, carrying off the inhabitants into captivity; but he 
did not think it expedient to advance farther, and having 
refortified Premnis and left there a Roman garrison with 
provisions for two years, he himself returned to Alexandria. 
Candace soon after assembled another large force, with which 
she attacked the Roman garrison at Premnis, but Petronius 
was able to relieve it, and the Ethiopian queen again sued for 
peace. This time the Roman governor compelled her to send 
an embassy to Augustus himself, who was at this time wintering 
at Samos; where her envoys were received with distinction 
and admitted to favourable terms, even the tribute previously 
imposed being remitted.® 

According to Strabo, in advancing from Pselchis to Premnis, 
Petronius traversed the sandy desert in which the army of 
Cambyses had perished. This is clearly a mistake, for it was 
the army sent against the Oasis of Ammon that was lost in the 
sands—not that which Cambyses himself led into Ethiopia, 
of which Strabo was evidently thinking. But the fact that 
Petronius traversed a sandy desert of considerable extent, in 
which it was thought possible that such a catastrophe could 
have occurred, seems to indicate that he took the road, gene- 
rally followed by modern caravans, directly across the desert 
from Korosko to Abu Hamed, so as to cut off the great bend of 
the Nile. In this case Premnis was probably situated near 


6 Strabo, xvii. 1, pp. 820-821 ; Dion Cass. liv. 5. 
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the angle of that river, in the neighbourhood of Abu Hamed, 
which is distant about 100 miles from Meraue, the site of 
Napata. It is probably the same name with the Primis of 
Pliny * and Ptolemy ; but the latter author.mentions two places 
of the name, which he calls Primis Magna and Parva.’ One 
of these may probably be identified with Ibrim, a place 
between Pselchis and the Second Cataract, but this can have 
nothing to do with the Premnis of Strabo, which appears to 
have been not far from Napata, and it is clear that, in order 
to reach it Petronius quitted the Nile and traversed a desert 
tract. Pselchis is clearly identified with Dakkeh, and it is but 
a little distance above that place that the caravan route strikes 
off from Korosko. This route would indeed present great 
difficulties to the passage of an army ;° but not such as can 
be pronounced insuperable by troops possessing such hardiness 
and powers of ‘endurance as the Romans displayed on several 
other occasions. And the site of Napata being clearly esta- 
blished, in the immediate neighbourhood of Jebel Barkal, the 
road across the desert must have been at this period well 
known. 

§ 4. Another expedition that attracted considerable attention 
about the same period was that of Cornelius Balbus against 
the Garamantes in the interior of Africa. The name of the 
Garamantes, as we have seen, was already known to Herodo- 
tus,? and was doubtless familiar to the Greeks of Cyrene, who 


7 Plin. H. N. vi. 29, s. 35, § 181. 
That author enumerates the towns 
taken by Petronius in the following 
order: Pselcis, Primis, Aboccis, Pth- 
thuris, Cambusis, Atteva, Stadisis 
(where there was a cataract of the 
Nile), and finally Napata. He asserts 
that Petronius had proceeded, in all, 
970 Roman miles from Syene, a great 
exaggeration. The towns mentioned 
by Pliny would appear, from a com- 
parison with Ptolemy, to have been 
situated on the west or left bank of the 
Nile. But Pliny seems to have followed 
quite a different account of this expe- 
dition from Strabo. 


8 Tpiums 7) Tipus kpd, and Mpipis 
À Mps peyan. Ptol. iv. 7,§19. He 
places the latter two degrees to the 
south of the former, and Napata be- 
tween the two. 

® See the description of it by Hoskins 
(Travels in Ethiopia, pp. 19-32), and 
Lepsius (Briefe aus Aegypten, pp. 124- 
136 


? It appears that this route was cer- 
tainly frequented in ancient times, as 
inscriptions in hicroglyphics are found 
at the wells. Hoskins, p.24. Concern- 
iug the site of Napata, see above, p. 168. 

? See Chapter VIII. p. 278. 
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held extensive commercial relations with the barbarian tribes 
of the interior. But we hear no more of them until the whole 
extent of the Carthaginian territory in Africa, including the 
coast regions adjoining the two Syrtes, had passed under the 
power of the Romans. It was then that Balbus, being ap- 
pointed governor of the province of Africa, determined (in 
B.C. 20) to carry his arms against these independent tribes of 
the interior, over whom he obtained sufficient successes to 
entitle him to claim a triumph;* but we have very little 
information concerning the extent or character of his expedi- 
tion. We learn only from Pliny that he took the towns of 
Cydamus (Ghadamis) and Garama, which is termed by Pliny 
“clarissimum oppidum,” and was evidently at that period the 
capital of Fezzan, as Mourzuk is at the present day.* There 
is therefore no doubt that he actually penetrated as far as 
Fezzan; the name of which, Phazania, became henceforth 
known to the Roman geographers ; but of course no permanent 
conquest of these outlying regions was attempted.® Com- 
mercial intercourse was however continued, though with diffi- 
culty, the wandering tribes obstructing it by filling up the 
wells with sand. The route taken by Balbus was apparently 
from the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis (the Gulf of 
Cabes), through Ghadamis to Fezzan ; it was not till the reign 
of Vespasian that the direct route from Cia (Tripoli) was dis- 
covered and found to be shorter by four days’ journey. A 
long list is given by Pliny of the names of places which 
figured in the triumph of Balbus, but these were of course 
mere villages, and none of them can be identified, except the 


3 Plin. H. N. v. 5,§ 36; Fast. Capit. | N.W. of Mourzuk. 


This triumph attracted especial atten- 
tion as being the first ever celebrated 
by one who was not a native Roman 
citizen, Balbus being a native of Gades 
in Spain, from which circumstance he 
derived the surname of Gaditanus 
(Plin. l.c.; Vell. Pat. ii. 51; Strabo, 
iii. p. 169). 

4 It still retains the name of Germa, 
or Germ, and is about 70 miles to the 


5 During the insurrection of Tacfa- 
rinas, in Numidia, in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Garamantes appear as an 
independent people, who for a time 
supported the rebel chief, and after his 
death sent envoys to Rome to sue for 
pardon. They attracted attention as a 
people rarely seen (“Garamantum legati, 
raro in urbe visi.” Tac. Ann. iv. 23). 

€ Plin. lc. 
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two already mentioned. It is remarkable that Strabo, though 
he incidentally alludes to the triumph of Balbus, seems to 
have had no detailed information concerning his expedition, 
and his knowledge of the Garamantes was very vague and 
imperfect, even the names of Cydamus and Garama being 
apparently unknown to him. Nor is any notice of the campaign 
found in Dion Cassius. But the excitement caused at Rome 
by the triumph over a people in so remote a situation is suffi- 
ciently shown by the well-known introduction of their name 
in Virgil,’ among the conquests destined to adorn the reign 
of Augustus. 


SECTION 4.—Wars in Germany. 


§ 1. It was not till a later period of the reign of Augustus 
that the Roman arms became the means of adding largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of Germany and the north of 
Europe. We have already seen how imperfect was the geo- 
graphical information of Cæsar concerning Germany. Though 
he had obtained correctly the names of several of the chief 
tribes into which the nation was at that time divided :—the 
Suevi, Marcomanni, Cherusci and Sigambri—as well as the 
more neighbouring tribes of the Ubii,® the Usipetes and Tenc- 
teri, all of which immediately adjoined the Rhine, and he was 
acquainted in a vague way with the vast extent of the forests 
which stretched into the interior of the country, he does not 
mention the names of any of the great rivers which form so 
important a feature in the geography of northern Germany, 


7 


super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium. 
Æu. vi. 795. 

If these lines refer, as there is every 
probability, to the exploits of Balbus, 
they must have been written in the 
last year of the poets life, as the 
triumph of Balbus took place in the 
spring of s.c. 19, and Virgil died in the 
autumn of the same year. 

s The Ubiaus, who, in the time of 


+ 


Cæsar, were on the right bank of the 
Rhine, opposite to the Treviri (iv. 18), 
had been allowed by Agrippa to cross 
the river, and establish themselves ou 
its western bank (Strab. iv. p. 194). 
Their chief town (civitas Ubiorum, 
Tacit. Annal. i. 37) subsequently re- 
ceived a Roman colony, and became 
the eclebrated Colonia Agrippina, 
which still retains the name of Cologne. 
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and assume a prominent part in the subsequent campaigns of 
the Roman generals. 

The Roman governors of Gaul were for the most part content 
with maintaining the frontiers of the province, and defending 
the line of the Rhine against the incursions of their German 
neighbours. Drusus, the step-son of Augustus, was the first 
(after the dictator Cesar) who crossed the Rhine and carried 
his arms inte the enemy’s-country (B.c. 12). Setting out from 
the Island of the Batavi—as the Romans called the island 
formed at that time by the confluent streams of the Rhine, the 
Waal and the Meuse,°—he crossed the Rhine into the territory 
of the Usipetes, and from thence into that of the Sigambri, 
both of which he laid waste to a considerable extent. Returning 
thence to the Island, where he had assembled a considerable 
fleet, he sailed by an artificial channel or canal, which had 
been dug under his directions, into the great lake that at that 
time occupied a part of what is now the Zuyder Zee, and from 
thence by an arm of the Rhine into the Ocean.’ Here he con- 
tinued his voyage along the coast of the North Sea, as far as 
the mouth of the Ems (Amisia), effecting the submission of the 
Frisians, whose name appears for the first time on this occasion. 
They seem to have received him in a friendly manner, and 
even rendered him service as allies. It was otherwise with the 
Chauci, who dwelt on the east bank of the Ems, and whom he 
consequently attacked, but with heavy loss, owing in part to 
the imperfect knowledge possessed by the Romans of the tides, 
a frequent source of disaster to them in these northern seas. 
The approach of winter compelled him to return, but he had 


§ It is first mentioned under this | the formation of the Zuyder Zee, which 
name by Cesar (B. G. iv. 10). | did not take place till the 13th century. 

1 The course pursued by Drusus on | But it would appear that there were 
this occasion is best known to us by | several lakes, the largest of them bear- 
that pursued by his son Germanicus, | ing the name of Flevo, or Flevus, which 
who is said to have followed precisely | had a navigable outlet into the North 
in his father’s footsteps (Tacit. Annal. | Sea. They were fed probably by the 
ii. 6, 8). The topography of these | Yssel, and the canal dug by Drusus 
countries is extremely obscure, on ac- | may have opened the communication 
count of the physical changes that have | between the Rhine and the Yssel. But 
subsequently occurred, and especially the whole subject is very difficult. 
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earned the glory of being the first Roman general who had 
ever navigated the Northern Ocean.’ 

§ 2. The next year (B.c. 11) he returned to the customary land- 
warfare; and again crossing the Rhine into the territory of the 
Usipetes and Tencteri, threw a bridge over the river Lupia 
(Lippe), by which he advanced into the country of the Sigam- 
bri, and thence into that of the Cherusci, which he traversed 
successfully till he reached the banks of the Visurgis (Weser). 
Here he was checked by want of provisions and bad weather, 
and determined to retreat, which he accomplished with some 
difficulty, leaving however a fortified post with a garrison at a 
place called Aliso, on the banks of the Lippe, and another in 
the land of the Chatti, on the right bank of the Rhine.* 

In his third campaign (8.c. 9) Drusus began his invasion. by 
the land of the Chatti, where his newly erected fortress secured 
his base of operations, and passing through them to the Suevi, 
he forced his way, not without continual combats, through their 
territory also into that of the Cherusci, which he again tra- 
versed as far as the Weser. This time he crossed that river 
also, and pressed onwards as far as the Albis (the Elbe), where 
he was met (it is said) by a vision, which compelled him to 
retreat, after erecting a trophy on the banks of the river to 
mark the extreme term of his advance* The portent was 
fulfilled by his untimely death, the result of a fall from his 
horse. But young as he was—he died in his thirtieth year— 
Drusus had marked his government not only by these daring 


2 « Oceanum septentrionalem primus 
Romanorum ducum navigavit.” Sueton. 
Claud. i. 

The only intelligible account of 
these campaigns of Drusus is contained 
in Dion Cassius (liv. 32, 33), but is un- 
fortunately very concise. They were 
described by Livy in the three last 
books of his history (which ended with 
the death of Drusus), and the loss of 
these is much to be regretted. The 
few notices found in Florus (iv. 12) aud 
Orosius (vi. 21) are doubtless derived 
from that source, but they are so rhe- 


torical and unconnected as to be utterly 
worthless, 

3 Dion Cass. liv. 33. 

4 These Tropa Drusi are again 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 23), 
but there is no clue to their situation. 
Strabo (vii. p. 291) speaks of Drusus as 
carrying on the war, just before his 
death, between the Rhine and the 
Saale (Salas), which would point to his 


having reached the Elbe a long way 
from its mouth: but this seems at 
variance with all else that we know of 
| his operations, 
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expeditions into the heart of the enemy’s country, but by 
measures of a more permanent character—such as the con- 
struction of the canal from the Rhine to the Lake Flevus, 
which always continued to bear the name of the Fossa Dru- 
siana, and was an important means of military communication." 
He erected also a chain of forts along the line of the Rhine, 
most of which by degrees grew into flourishing towns,° and 
threw a permanent bridge over that river at Bonn.” He may 
be considered therefore as in great measure the founder of 
that Roman civilization on the Rhine, which gradually attained 
to so remarkable a development. 

§ 3. The next year (B.c. 8) Tiberius succeeded his brother on 
the Rhine, and in his turn crossed that river, but was met in a 
peaceful spirit, and the neighbouring tribes of Germans, in- 
cluding even the fierce Sigambri, submitted to give hostages 
for their good behaviour. Some years later (A.D. 4) Tiberius ` 
resumed the offensive, and after reducing to submission the 
Cherusci, as well as some less important tribes, crossed the 
Weser and pressed forward to the banks of the Elbe. 

The next year (A.D. 5) was marked by more important ope- 
rations, Tiberius himself having for the second time advanced 
at the head of his army to the Elbe, while his fleet sailed 
round to the mouth of the same river, and ascended it far 
enough to form a junction with the land forces. But this 
combined operation was not attended with any really im- 
portant results;* beyond the submission of the Chauci, who 


5 Tacit. Annal. ii. 8; Sueton. Claud. i. 

6 Florus, iv. 12, § 26. 

7 This appears to be the meaning of 
Florus (l. ¢.), though the passage, as it 
stands in the MSS., is certainly corrupt. 

8 This is the distinct statement of 
Dion Cassius (lv. 28) concerning both 
these campaigns of Tiberius. kal wéxpe 
ye Tov ToTapod, mpdtepoy pév Tod Ovi- 
cobpryov, meta ðè ToÑTo Kal Tov "AABiov, 
mpoexcpnoer® ov pévrot kal akiopynudvev- 
rov Tı TóTE Ý erpdx6n. There is obvi- 
ously great exaggeration in the account 
of them given by Velleius Patereulus 


(ii. 104-107), unfortunately the only 
author from whom we derive any 
details. His extravagant flattery of 
Tiberius was combined in this instance 
with the desire to extol the importance 
of military exploits in which he had 
himself taken part. 

It is mueh more strange that Dean 
Merivale should not only adopt the 
exaggerated views of Velleius, but 
should actually speak of this second 
campaign of ‘Tiberius—which was 
marked by no decisive action, and pro- 
duced no lasting result—as “the most 
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at this period dwelt between the Weser and the Elbe; and a 
defeat of the Langobardi, a nation whose name here occurs for 
the first time in history. They appear to have been at this 
period settled on the left bank of the Elbe, though we soon 
afterwards find them established beyond that river.® 

It was undoubtedly the voyage of the Roman fleet that on 
this occasion attracted the most attention; and it would be 
interesting to know what it really accomplished. The navi- 
gation of the Northern Ocean was at that time regarded as in 
itself so remarkable an event that even the voyage to the 
mouth of the Elbe would be considered a great exploit, and 
would easily become the subject of much exaggeration. If 
indeed we could trust to Pliny, it would seem that the fleet 
had advanced northwards as far as the Cimbrian Promontory— 
the extreme northern point of Jutland ’—but this seems highly 
improbable. Such a voyage, more than double the length of 
that already accomplished, through seas wholly unknown, and 
without any adequate motive,—all possibility of combination 
with the land forces being here out of the question—would be 
wholly at variance with the ordinary practice of Roman com- 
manders. Nor could it have failed to attract general notice; 
but we find no other mention of it. It is not even alluded 
to by Velleius Paterculus, who has shown every disposition to 
magnify and exaggerate all that took place under the com- 
mand of Tiberius. Augustus himself in the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Ancyra speaks of his fleet as sailing “towards the east 
to the extreme parts of the world,” * but no definite meaning 


remarkable for the success of its far- — Divi Augusti, Germaniam elasse eir- 
sighted arrangements of any recorded ' cumvecta ad Cimbrorum promontorium, 
in ancient military history.” (History ; et inde immenso mari prospceto, aut 
of the Romans under the Empire, vol. | fama cognito, ad Scythieam plagam et 


iv. p. 810.) humore nimio rigentia.” (Plin. H. N. 
9 Augustus, it is said, had prohibited | ii. 67, § 167.) 
the Roman armies from crossing the 2 “ Classis Romana ab ostio Rheni ad 


Elbe; and Tiberius turned back from | solis orientis regionem usque ad orbis 
that river, which was never again | extrema navigavit, quo neque terra 
reached by a Roman general. neque mari quisquam Romanorum ante 

1 “ Septemtrionalis vero Oceanus ma- | id tempus adit.” (Monum. Ancyranum, 
jore ex parte navigatus est, auspiciis | ed. Zumpt. p.354.) 
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can be attached to such rhetorical expressions. It would how- 
ever seem probable that the Romans first brought back from 
this voyage some vague information concerning the existence 
of the great promontory or peninsula extending far towards 
the north, and of an extensive bay, to which they gave the 
name of Codanus Sinus, beyond it to the east. The Cimbri, 
who inhabited the modern Holstein as well as the peninsula 
itself, sent envoys to make their submission,” and the Romans 
may readily have acquired the information from them. 

§ 4. While the Roman generals were thus occupied in the 
north of Germany, great changes had taken place in the more 
southern portious of that country. The Marcomanni, one of 
the most powerful and warlike of the German tribes, who 
appear to have been at one time settled between the Rhine, 
the Main and the Danube, had been persuaded to migrate 
from this region, and establish themselves in the midst of the 
forests of Bohemia, where they considered themselves secure 
from attack. Here they gradually strengthened themselves, 
under the command of a native leader named Maroboduus 
until they were able to subdue or to reduce to submission all 
the neighbouring tribes, so as to extend their power from the 
Danube to the Elbe and the Saal. It was probably in con- 
nection with these movements that L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(the grandfather of the emperor Nero) had some years before 
(B.c. 2) been led to take part in favour of the Hermunduri, 
who had been expelled from their native abodes, and took 
advantage of the opportunity to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany. He even crossed the Elbe without opposition, and 
after concluding a treaty with the natives immediately beyond 
it, erected an altar in honour of Augustus. 


3 Ibid. p. 385. It may well be sus- 
pected that the Roman fleet really ad- 
vanced no further than one of the pro- 
montories of Sleswick, and would then 
readily accept the idea that this was 
the great northern promontory of which 
they had undoubtedly heard from the 
Cimbri. 

4 The Marcomanni are mentioned by 


Cesar among the tribes that composed 
the army of Ariovistus (B. G. i. 51). 
At this time they dwelt nearer the 
Rhine: their migration to Bohemia 
under the direction of Maroboduus is 
attested by Strabo (vii. 1, p. 290) and 
Velleius (ii. 108). 

5 Tacit. Annal.iv. 44; Dion Cass. lv. 
10a. 
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But this expedition, like so many others, had produced no 
permanent impression. Maroboduus had continued to consoli- 
date his power, and was become the most formidable adversary 
of the Romans in Germany. Hence Tiberius, after having, as 
he supposed, put down all opposition in the north, determined 
to direct his arms against the Marcomanni, and for this 
purpose concerted a well-arranged plan of attack, according 
to which he was himself to advance from Carnuntum on the 
Danube, while Sentius Saturninus, a general of proved ability, 
was to lead another large army from the banks of the Rhine, 
through the Hercynian forest, to the frontiers of Bohemia.® 
This plan was however frustrated by the great revolt of the 
Pannonians, Dalmatians and Illyrians already alluded to, 
which compelled Tiberius to draw off his legions into those 
provinces; a treaty was concluded with Maroboduus, and the 
Marcomanni were for the present left in undisturbed possession 
of their newly acquired home. 

§ 5. Though the accounts which represent the north of 
Germany, from the Rhine to the Weser, as at this time com- 
pletely subdued and rapidly approximating to the condition 
of a Roman province, are probably much exaggerated, it 
seems certain that Roman habits of life and Roman civiliza- 
tion were really beginning to make considerable progress 
among the tribes beyond the Rhine, as they had already done 
on the left side of the river. And had not this gradual opera- 
tion been abruptly checked, the same process of transformation 
that took place in Gaul, would probably have extended to 
Germany also. But an end was suddenly put to all such 
progress, and the advance of the Roman arms permanently 
arrested at the Rhine, by the great defeat of Quintilius Varus 
in A.D. 9.7 That memorable disaster, involving the total de- 
struction of an army of three legions, and the loss of the 
important frontier post of Aliso,® changed the whole aspect of 


€ Vell. Pat. ii. 109. perium, quod in littore Oceani non 
7 Florus, who wrote under Hadrian, | steterat,in ripa Rhen: fluminis staret ” 
remarks, after relating the defeat of (Florus, Epit. iv. 12). 
Varus: “Hae elade factnm ut im- | 2 See Note Gp. 206. 
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affairs in Germany, and was never retrieved. The actual scene 
of its occurrence cannot be definitely determined, and from 
the nature of the engagement, or rather series of engagements, 
that ended in the annihilation of the Roman force, there is 
little clue to its identification. It undoubtedly occurred within 
the limits of the Teutoburger Wald—the Teutoburgensis 
Saltus of Tacitus—a tract of rugged forest country extending 
from S.E. to N.W. between the Lippe and the Weser, from the 
neighbourhood of Paderborn to that of Osnabrück. But the 
precise locality that was marked by the death of Varus and . 
his surviving officers cannot be identified? No tradition 
attaches to any particular spot, nor have the researches of 
modern antiquaries succeeded in discovering any remains that 
might enable us to trace the movements of the Roman army, 
or determine the scene of the final disaster. A few years later, 
while the traces were still recent, the locality was visited by 
Germanicus, who paid funeral honours to the fallen Romans, 
but the tumulus erected on this occasion to mark the site was 
shortly afterwards purposely destroyed by the Germans.’ 

§ 6. The subsequent campaigns of the Romans in this quarter 
had comparatively little geographical interest. Tiberius, in 
A.D. 11, again crossed the Rhine and made a show of invading 
Germany, but his movements were slow and cautious, and led 
to no practical result. After his accession to the throne the 
command of the army on the Rhine devolved on the young 
Germanicus, who earned a great military reputation in three 
successive campaigns (A.D. 14-16), but did not actually pene- 
trate into Germany so far as his father Drusus and Tiberius 
had already done. Though he boasted, on a trophy that he 
erected on his most distant battle field, that he had subdued 
all the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe,” he certainly 


9 See Note H, p. 207. 

1 Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 

2 “ Cosar congeriem armorum struxit, 
superbo cum titulo: debellatis inter 
Rhenum Albimque nationibus exer- 
citum Tiberii Ceesaris ea monimenta 
Marti et Jovi et Augusto sacravisse.” 


VOL. II. 


Tacit. Annal. ii. 22. 

In like manner he celebrated his 
triumph in the following year “de 
Cheruscis Chattisque et Angrivariis, 
queeque aliæ nationes usque ad Albim 
colunt” (Id. ibid. 41). Of these the 
Angrivarii, whose name appears for 


O 
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never approached the latter river in person, and had in fact 
only just crossed the Weser. His fleet, which had sailed round 
as far as the mouth of the Ems, sustained great loss from a 
storm on its homeward voyage, and Germanicus himself with 
difficulty escaped. The Romans however at this period seem 
to have still maintained some garrisons in these maritime 
districts, and the two tribes of the Frisians and the Chauci 
continued faithful to the Roman alliance. l 
Meanwhile the southern nations of Germany had been 
divided by internal discord, and Maroboduus, who had at one 
time assumed so threatening a position, was ultimately driven 
from his throne, and having taken refuge in the Roman 
dominions, lived and died an exile at Ravenna? The Roman 
arms made no progress in this quarter, but they appear to 
have already begun to occupy, or at least to extend their 
jurisdiction over the south-western corner of Germany, lying 
between the Rhine, the Neckar and the Danube; a district 
subsequently known as the Agri Decumates, and which was 
for a considerable period incorporated with the Roman Empire. 


SECTION 5.— Diodorus. 


§ 1. Among the Greek writers contemporary with the reign 
of Augustus there is one who deserves a brief notice in this 
place, though his work was not directly of a geographical 
character. This is the well-known historian Diodorus, com- 
monly known as Dioporus SICULUS, from his having been a 
native of Agyrium in Sicily. His voluminous historical work, 
to which he gave the name of Bibliotheca Historica, as if it 
formed a complete historical library in itself, extended to forty 
books (fifteen of which have been preserved to us) and was 


the first time in this campaign, dwelt | are again mentioned by Tacitus in the 
on both banks of the Weser, between | Germania (c. 33). 
the Clerusci and the Chauci. They 3 Tac. Ann. ii. 62, 63. 
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intended to comprise a general history of the world, including 
that of the barbarians and Romans as well as the Greeks, from 
the commencement of historical tradition to the beginning of 
the Gaulish wars of Julius Cæsar. Though he himself tells 
us that this last date (B.c. 59) was the appointed terminus of 
his undertaking, it is certain from his own expressions that 
he survived the death of Cesar, and that his work was not 
published till after that event.® On the other hand the 
absence of all allusion, in his elaborate description of Egypt, 
to that country having passed ‘under the government of Rome, 
renders it probable that it was published before B.c. 30, when 
Egypt was annexed to the Roman Empire. 

Of the historical merits or qualifications of Diodorus it se 
not fall within the province of the present work to speak; i 
is enough to say that the uncritical character of his ae 
which disfigures it throughout, is not less apparent in the few 
notices that have a direct bearing upon geography, than in 
the more strictly historical portions of his narrative. Though 
he himself tells us that he spent more than thirty years in 
the preparation of his great work, and that he undertook 
many laborious and dangerous journeys in order to visit those 
parts of Asia and Europe which were of the chief historical 
interest, and make himself personally acquainted with the 
localities,® it is certain that very little trace is to be found of 
any advantage resulting from this cause. Much as we owe to 
the laborious compilation of Diodorus for having preserved 
to us an outline of many periods of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been almost totally lost, it is impossible 
not to feel that it is a mere farrago of materials of very 
unequal value, jumbled together without any attempt at 
critical judgement or selection. 

§ 2. Nowhere are these defects more apparent than in the 


t Diodor. i. 4. @eds), which he repeat associates 
5 This is evident from the title of ee ue name, i. 4, y. 
Divus (6 8: tas mpdters mpocaryopevdels 
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first five books, which contain brief notices of the early history 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, &c., together with 
accounts of the Ethiopians, Arabians, Indians, Scythians and 
other nations, which would have been of considerable value 
and interest to us had they been compiled with somewhat 
more judgement and critical sagacity. As it is they con- 
tribute very little to our positive knowledge of the nations 
to which they relate, and almost nothing to our geographical 
acquaintance with the countries they inhabited. Among the 
few portions of this part of the work that are really trust- 
worthy and valuable is the long and detailed account of the 
Ethiopian nations adjoining the Red Sea, which is taken—as 
has been already pointed out, and as we are indeed informed 
by Diodorus himself—directly from Agatharchides and Artemi- 
dorus,’ and which would have been an important accession to 
our geographical knowledge had we not happened to possess 
the same information from another source.’ 

§ 3. The fifth book contains notices of the various islands in 
the Mediterranean, some of which are not without interest, 
though his account of Sicily is singularly poor and meagre, 
considering that he was a native of the island.® To these are 
appended, as it were in passing, a brief notice of an island in 
the Atlantic Sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, several days’ 
sail from the coast of Africa, which would appear to be based 
upon the accounts of the recently discovered island already 
noticed, though greatly exaggerated, representing it as of large 
size and containing navigable rivers; and a tolerably full 
account of the British Islands. This last is evidently derived 
in great part from the information obtained by Cæsar, to whose 
expedition he expressly refers, as the first time that Britain had 
ever been visited by a foreign invader. In one respect indeed 


7 Diodor. iii. 11. one of the best that is preserved to us 
8 See Chapter XVIII. §§ 2, 3. from antiquity (v. 18). 
* On the other hand his account of 1 y, 19. Concerning this island, see 


the Balearic, or Gymnesian Islands (as | Chapter XVIIL p. 81. 
they were termed by the Greeks), is 
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his geographical information was in advance of that furnished 
us by Cæsar himself, or any later geographer till the time of 
Ptolemy—that he gives us the names of the three promon- 
tories forming the angles of the triangular island, which he 
names Cantium, Belerium (evidently the Bolerium of Ptolemy, 
the Land’s End) and Horcas, the most northern headland, to 
which Ptolemy also gives the name of Orcas, evidently in con- 
nection with the adjacent group of the Orcades.? 

§ 4. To this he adds the most circumstantial account found 
in any ancient writer of the production of tin in Britain.? This, 
as he correctly tells us,* was found only in the part of the 
island adjoining the promontory of Belerium, the inhabitants 
of which were the most hospitable and civilized of all the 
Britons, on account of the extensive commerce resulting from 
this cause. The tin extracted from these mines was fused 
into ingots of a peculiar shape, and carried to a small island 
adjoining Britain of the name of Ictis. Here it was purchased 
by traders, who carried it to Gaul, where it was transported over 
land on horses in about thirty days to the mouths of the Rhone. 
The island of Ictis is described as surrounded by the sea at 
high water, but connected with the main land by a tract of 
sand, which was left bare at low water, so as to render it a 
peninsula, to which the tin was carried in waggons. This cha- 
racteristic account leaves no reasonable doubt that the locality 
indicated was St. Michael’s Mount, to which the description 
precisely answers, and which contains a small port such as 
would have been well suited to ancient traders.* From whence 


2 Diod. v. 21. to Massilia and Narbo. ty 2. 


3 It is remarkable that while he here 
correctly describes the tin-producing 
mines as situated on the main island 
of Britain, he has no mention in this 
place of the name of the Cassiterides or 
Tin Islands, which he in common with 
almost all other writers considered as 
connected with Spain and describes 
them elsewhere accordingly (v. 38), 
where he however repeats the statement 
that a great quantity of tin was trans- 
ported from Britain to the opposite 
shores of Gaul, and from thence overland 


5 The resemblance of the name to 
that of Vectis—the Isle of Wight—has 
led some modern writers to suppose 
that to be the island meant; but in 
such cases the resemblance of physical 
characteristics outweighs enormously 
that of mere name. Norcould the Isle 
of Wight have been by possibility at 
any time the centre of the tin-trade, 
which, as Diodorus himself points out, 
was confined to the district near the 
Land’s End, to which he gives the 
name of Belerium. 
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Diodorus received this information we have no knowledge. 
There can be little doubt that his island of Ictis is the same 
with the Mictis of Timeus, though that writer, as we have 
seen, had only a very confused idea of its position: but his 
detailed account of the mode in which the tin was carried 
across Gaul to the mouths of the Rhone (i.e. to Massilia) seems 
to point to some much more recent source of information. It 
may not improbably have been derived from that obtained by 
P. Crassus, the lieutenant of Cesar, which is recorded to us by 
Strabo.® 

It is eminently characteristic of the uncritical character of 
mind of Diodorus, that in the same book with this account 
of Britain, he has given at considerable length a description 
of the island of Panchaia in the Erythrean Sea,’ taken from 
Euhemerus, whose work is justly treated by Strabo and other 
authors as a pure and absolute fiction.’ 


6 Strabo, iii. 5, § p.1 7 Diodor. v. 42-46, 
8 See Strabo, i. p. 47, ii. p. 102, &e. 
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NOTE A, p. 144. 
ALPINE TRIBES. 


Tue ethnology of these Alpine tribes is still very obscure. But it 
would appear certain that none of them were Germans. The well- 
known statement of Livy that the Rheti and other Alpine nations 
were of kindred origin with. the Etruscans (Liv. v, 33: “ Alpinis 
quoque ea gentibus haud dubie origo est, maxime Reetis: quos loca 
ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex antiquo præter sonum linguæ, nec eum. 
incorruptum, retinerent ”) is one of those assertions of the value of 
which it is almost impossible to judge : but supported as it is by the 
statement of their retaining a similarity of language—a fact of which 
the Romans were well able to judge—we should be hardly justified 
in rejecting it altogether. But this Etruscan element was pro- 
bably confined to some of the more southerly tribes, occupying the 
slopes of the Alps adjoining Italy, into which they had been driven 
when expelled by the Gauls from the valley of the Po. The pre- 
ponderance of argument appears to be in favour of the Rhetians 
(and with them the Vindelicians, who are always described as being 
a kindred tribe) being of Celtic “or Gaulish extraction, (see Zeuss, 
Die Deutschen, pp. 228-238 ; and Diefenbach, Celtica, vol. i. pp. 183- 
137). The same thing may be asserted more confidently of the 
Tauriscans, who formed the bulk of the population of Noricum, 
and of the Scordiscans, a decidedly Celtic people (Strabo, vii. 
pp. 313, 315), who were at this period still settled in Pannonia. 
But the Iapodes, a tribe who inhabited the Julian Alps between the 
Save and the Adriatic, are called by Strabo a mixed people, partly 
Gaulish and partly Illyrian (Idroðes, n Toro èripucrov "Idduptois 
kat Keàrois eOvos. Strabo, iv. p. 207): and there certainly seems 
reason to believe that the bulk of the Pannonians were an Iliyrian 
race. 

Dion Cassius, who had himself been governor of the province of 
Dalmatia and upper Pannonia, has given us a graphic sketch of 
the Pannonians, whom he describes as kakoßiwraroi åvôpørwv bvres: 
inhabiting a cold and barren country, producing neither oil nor 
wine, aud compelled to make their drink as well as food from 
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barley and millet. But this very poverty rendered them also the 
bravest and most pugnacious of mankind. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36.) 
It is evident that this description could apply only to the tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts on the borders of Dalmatia and 
Illyria, corresponding to the modern ‘Bosnia and Herzegovina; not 
to those that occupied the fertile plains on the banks of the Save 
and the Drave. 

Dion Cassius (l. c.) correctly points out the error committed by 
many Greek writers in confounding the Pannonians with the 
Pronians, a people inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
Macedonia, with whom they had nothing in common: but he makes 
no statement with regard to the ethnic affinities of the Pannonians. 
The name first appears in history when the people came in contact 
with the Roman arms. 


NOTE B, p. 157. 
GALATIA. 


Galatia, in this sense, included the cities of Iconium, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Derbe and Lystra, so well known from the part they bear in 
the travels of St. Paul, and M. Renan has well pointed out that it 
was to the inhabitants of these cities, and not to the Galatians, 
properly so called, that the Epistle to the Galatians was in all pro- 
bability addressed. (Renan, St. Paul, pp. 48-50.) 

The original people of the name, who continued to inhabit the 
province where they had been settled ever since the time of 
Attalus I., king of Pergamus, between the Sangarius and the 
Halys, retained their nationality with striking pertinacity. They 
continued to be divided into three tribes, the Tectosages, Trocmi, 
and Tolistoboii; all of them distinctly Gaulish names, and the first 
still borne in the time of Strabo by a tribe in the south of Gaul. 
(Strabo, xii. p. 567.) They retained also their native language, 
which they continued to speak with very little change, as late as 
the time of Hieronymus, in the fourth century of the Christian era. 
(Hieronym. Comment. in Epist. ad Galat. ii. 3, p. 430). Their chief 
city at this time was Pessinus, but Ancyra became the capital of 
the Roman province, and soon rose to the important position which 
it has ever since retained. 
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NOTE C, p. 166. 
TIGERS. 


It was doubtless one of these tigers that Augustus afterwards 
exhibited in a cage on the occasion of the dedication of the theatre 
of Marcellus (Plin. H. N. viii. 17, § 65). This was the first tiger 
seen at Rome, as we are expressly told by Pliny. But Dion Cassius 
certainly goes too far in supposing that those presented to Augustus 
were the first ever seen by the Greeks. Tigers must have been seen 
by the companions of Alexander in India: besides which they were 
found in Hyrcania and the adjoining provinces: every one is 
familiar with the expression of “ Hyreane tigres” in Virgil 
(Ain. iv. 367). Pliny also says: “ Tigrin Hyrcani et Indi ferunt” 
(i.c.); and Mela has a full notice of them in reference to Hyrcania 
(iii. 5, § 43). They are ‘still found not uncommonly on the west 
side of the Caspian in the dense forests and jungles near the mouth 
of the Araxes. 


NOTE D, p. 175. 


JUBA’S ACCOUNT OF THE NILE. 


Plin. v. 9, s. 10, §§ 51-53. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
in detail a statement which is so obviously a mere string of un- 
founded inferences and assumptions. But it deserves a passing 
notice as the first suggestion of that supposed connection between 
the Niger and the Nile, which continued so long to be a favourite 
theory even with modern geographers. If we can rely upon the 
mention of the river Niger being found in Juba, he was certainly 
the earliest author that was acquainted with that celebrated name, 
and the fuller notice of it found elsewhere in Pliny (v. 8, § 44) may 
probably be derived from the same source. The statement that its 
banks were clothed with forests is also interesting, as the first indi- 
cation in any ancient author of the existence of the fertile regions of 
Soudan, beyond the broad desert tract of the Sahara. 

The supposition that the two lakes mentioned in the first part 
of the account were fed by the same river, and had a subterranean 
communication with one another and with the Niger, is of course a 
mere fancy; but the statement that they contained crocodiles and 
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large fish, such as siluri, &c., is remarkable, as this wasa fact likely 
to be within his own knowledge, and he even adds that a crocodile 
sent from thence was preserved in the temple of Isis at Cæsarea. 
(Jol.) (Crocodilus quoque inde ob argumentum hoc Ceesarez in Iseo 
dicatus ab eo spectatur hodie. § 51.) The lakes now found at the 
foot of the Atlas are all shallow, and nearly dry in the summer; but 
they may well have been more extensive in ancient times. The 
assertion also made (§ 51) that the rise and fall of the Nile was 
coincident with the fall of rain and snow in Mauretania was cer- 
tainly erroneous: the rains of tropical Africa, upon which the 
inundation of the Nile really depends, having no connection with 
those of Mauretania. 


NOTE E, p. 176. 
THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 


The account of the group of islands in question given by Juba 
and reported by Pliny (vi. 32, $$ 203, 204) deserves a more 
careful examination, as the only one with any pretension to accu- 
racy transmitted to us from antiquity. That of Ptolemy, as we shall 
hereafter see, is a mere confused jumble of different reports. Pliny 
begins with telling us, after giving the different statements con- 
cerning the islands of the Gorgons, Hesperides, &c., and showing 
their utter uncertainty, that there was no more certain information 
concerning the islands of Mauretania. It was only ascertained 
(constat) that there were a few, opposite to the land of the Autololes, 
which were discovered by Juba (a Juba repertas), and in which he 
had established a factory for dyeing the Getulian purple ($ 201). 
There can be no doubt that these are the same islands to which he 
gives the name of Purpurarie,a few lines further on, where he 
tells us, as the result of the researches of Juba concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, that these were situated towards the south and 
west, and were distant 625 miles from the Purpurarie, “ sic ut CCL 
supra occasum navigetur, dein per cccuxxv M. P. ortus petatur.” 
It is very difficult to know what sense Pliny attached to these 
words: the most probable explanation is that suggested by Gossellin, 
that his authority was really describing the double voyage, to and 
fro, and that he has erroncously combined the two into one dis- 
tauco. Iu this case, if we suppose the Purpurariw Insule to be the 
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two easternmost of the Canary Islands, Lanzarote and Fuerte- 
ventura—the conclusion adopted by D’Anville and Gossellin, as well 
as more recently by Mr. Major,—the distance of 250 miles is not 
far from the truth, as the direct distance to the outermost of the 
group, while the larger number may be accounted for by supposing 
it to be the aggregate of the separate distances from one island to 
another, a frequent source of error in similar computations. On 
this supposition the description of the islands would follow the 
course of the return voyage, beginning with one of the outermost, 
and this is in accordance with the fact that Ombrios, which he 
names first, is described as having a lake or pool (stagnum) in the 
mountains, a statement which probably refers to the celebrated 
crater or caldera in the island of Palma; one of the two most 
westerly of the group. The island of Nivaria, perpetually shrouded 
in snow or mist, is clearly Teneriffe, with its mighty snow-clad 
peak: while Canaria, the most fertile of the group, is equally cer- 
tainly that now known as Grand Canary. There remain Junonia 
and Capraria, of which the former might readily be identified with 
Gomera, and the latter with Ferro, the smallest of the whole group. 
But a difficulty arises from the circumstance that a second and 
smaller island of the same name is said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Junonia. No such island now exists, and it is almost certain 
that there is some misconception on this point. With this excep- 
tion the identifications are satisfactory enough. 

The chief difficulty arises with regard to the Purpurarie Insule, 
which are certainly not mentioned by Pliny in a manner that would 
lead us to suppose they were so nearly connected with the Fortunate 
Islands as are Lanzarote and Fuerteventura with the rest of the 
Canaries. His expressions would rather seem to imply that they 
were small islands on the coast of Mauretania. But no such islands 
are to be found, and the circumstance that these two, in common 
with the rest of the Canaries, abound in orchil, a kind of lichen 
yielding a beautiful purple dye, raises a strong presumption that 
this was the “ Purpura Geetulica” mentioned by Pliny, and from 
which the islands derived their name. 

Humboldt supposes the Purpurarie to have been the group of 
Madeira and Porto Santo, but these islands produce no orchil: 
besides which they lie so far out to sea that they can hardly be 
supposed to have been those described by Pliny as islands of 
Mauretania, opposite to the Autololes. Moreover, unless we 
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suppose Lanzarote and Fuerteventura to be those designated as 
the Purpurarie, these two important islands remain unaccounted 
for, and it is impossible to explain why Juba, in describing the 
Fortunate Islands, proceeding from west to east, should have 
stopped with Canaria and not noticed the two lying between it and 
the mainland. The actual distance of Fuerteventura from the 
nearest point of the coast of Africa does not exceed 50 G. miles. 

If we compare the list cited from Statius Sebosus with that of 
Juba, we find the names of Junonia and Capraria the same, while 
his Pluvialia is obviously identical with the Ombrios of Juba; but 
his distances and positions are altogether unintelligible, and it is 
evident that his information was mere hearsay. That of Juba, on 
the contrary, was clearly the result of careful inquiry, and is in 
general perfectly correct. But there is no foundation for the state- 
ment that he sent out an expedition for the express purpose of 
exploring the Fortunate Islands. (Major’s Prince Henry, p. 136.) 
Pliny’s words (“Juba de Fortunatis ita inquisivit”’) cannot be held 
as affirming anything of the kind. 


NOTE F, p. 182. 
EXPEDITION OF ALIUS GALLUS INTO ARABIA, 


The geography of this expedition has been investigated with 
much diligence by Mr. Forster in his‘ Geography of Arabia,’ as well 
as by Dr. Vincent, Gossellin, and several earlier writers; and more 
recently by Mr. Williams in Dr. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography’ (art. Marsyasæ); but the wide divergence between 
their views and results sufficiently shows the uncertainty of the 
subject. No conclusion can fairly be drawn from the march in 
advance, as we are distinctly told by Strabo that the Roman army 
was purposely misled, and wandered about without occasion, so as 
to waste much time. Whether it was actually led too far into the 
interior, to Nejd and other inland districts, and then out again to 
the borders of Yemen, or only strayed within more moderate limits, 
we have no means of judging ; though the former supposition is the 
most probable, if we can place any reliance on the statement of the 
lime occupied ou the march. But none of the names of places men- 
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tioned by Strabo during the advance can be identified. These 
names themselves vary much in our MSS., while those given by Pliny 
are equally uncertain. That author tells us only: “Gallus oppida 
diruit non nominata, auctoribus qui ante scripserant, Negranam, 
Nestum, Nescam, Masugum, Caminacum, Labeciam, et supra dictam 
Mariabam circuitu vi mil. passuum ; item Caripetam quo longissime 
processit” (vi. 28, § 160. The readings adopted by Sillig in his 
latest edition are here followed, but the names vary much in the 
earlier editions and MSS.). Here we find the name of Negrana in 
both authors, and the Nesca of Pliny may reasonably be identified 
with the Esca or Asca of Strabo, but his other four names mentioned 
in the same sequence, as well as Caripeta, which he represents as the 
terminus of the expedition, are wholly unknown. His Mariaba 
is doubtless the same place as the Marsiaba or Marsyabe of Strabo, 
though he erroneously represents it as having been taken by 
Gallus; but he appears to have confounded it with another Mariaba, 
which was situated in the land of the Calingii, and indeed it is 
clear that there were several places of the name in Arabia. Pliny 
himself mentions three towns of the name, which he certainly sup- 
posed, whether correctly or not, to be situated in different parts of 
Arabia. The most important and best known of these was un- 
doubtedly the capital of Saba, which still retains the name of 
Mareb: and this has been generally supposed to have been the 
place besieged by Gallus. The land of spices (ý &pwparógopos) 
could hardly have been any other than Hadramaut, and this they 
are supposed to have approached within two days’ journey; but 
very little reliance can be placed on this statement, which is said 
to have been derived from captives. The distance also from Leuce 
Come (supposing that place to have been at Howara) exceeds what 
any army could reasonably be supposed to have marched within 
60 days. % ; 

The position of Leuce Come at Howara seems to me well esta- 
blished, notwithstanding the counter arguments of Mr. Williams : 
and the opinion of D’Anville, who first pointed out that the modern 
Arabic name has the same signification as the ancient one, has 
been adopted and confirmed by Ritter and C. Müller. (Ritter, 
Geographie von Asien, xii. p. 123, &c.; C. Müller in his edition 
of the Geographi Græci Minores, tom. i. p. 272, note; D’Anville, 
Mémoires sur l'Egypte, p. 243.) The objection that it is too far 
south to have been included in the territory of the Nabateans 
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has little weight, as the limits of these Arabian tribes are little 
known, and were doubtless subject to great fluctuations. The 
author of the ‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea,’ in whose time 
Leuce Come was stilla place of considerable trade, places it at two 
or three days’ voyage across the Gulf (7. e. the Red Sea) from Myos 
Hormus (Peripl. § 19); an estimate considerably less than the truth 
(the real distance being about 250 miles); but this part of his 
treatise is given ina very vague and general manner, and evidently 
does not aim at great accuracy. 

The subject has recently been investigated afresh by M. Sprenger, 
in a paper inserted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society (N. S. vol. vi. 
1873, pp. 121-141), who has thrown considerable light on several 
points, though some of his identifications rest upon dubious grounds. 
The most important is that of Negrana, which may safely be con- 
sidered as represented by the modern Nejran, situated in lat. 17° 20’, 
and about 150 miles N.x.w. of Mareb, which would suit well with 
the nine days’ march from the one city to the other on the retreat. 
He therefore identifies the Marsyaba of Strabo with the well-known 
city of Mariaba in Sabea, still called Mareb. And he finds the 
name of the Rhammanite represented by a town called Rhadman in 
the same neighbourhood, and the Caripeta of Pliny in a place still 
called Kharibeh. He supposes Gallus on his advance to have 
been led through the district of Nejd and Hajr (of which Riadd is 
the capital), and from thence to the borders of Yemen, where 
Negrana would be the first place they met with. All the other 
towns mentioned by Strabo and Pliny were probably within the 
same fertile district of Yemen. 

In these general conclusions we must be content to aequiesce, as 
the account given by Strabo is not sufficiently detailed to admit of 
more accurate determination, and the “towns” in the interior of 
Arabia have seldom left any vestige of their existence. 


NOTE G, p. 192. 
ALISO. 


The position of Aliso, which bears so important a part in these 
campaigns, unfortunately cannot be identified with any certainty. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that it was the fortress erected 
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by Drusus in s.c. 11, on the banks of the Lippe, in order to secure 
possession of the territory between the Rhine and the Weser (Dion 
Cass. liv. 33). This was placed, according to Dion Cassius, at the 
confluence of the Lippe with a small stream which he names ‘EAcur, 
but this streamlet cannot be identified; and accordingly Aliso has 
been placed at almost every point along the course of the Lippe, 
from its sources to its confluence with the Rhine. The pre- 
dominance of opinion among German writers appears to be in 
favour of a place called Elsen, a few miles west of Paderborn, at 
the juncture of the Lippe with the Alme, and this view has been 
strenuously maintained by the most recent inquirers into the 
subject, Von Weitersheim and Abendroth, as well as by M. Schieren- 
berg (Die Römer im Cheruskerlande, p. 27). Dean Merivale, how- 
ever, considers this as too far from the Rhine, and is disposed to 
adopt Hamm, about 35 miles further west, as a more plausible 
locality; the same view is sanctioned by Niebuhr, while Ukert 
inclines in favour of Haltern, still considerably further towards the 
west, and only about 25 miles from the Rhine. The point does not 
seem susceptible of any positive decision; the trifling Roman 
remains that have been found in different localities being incon- 
clusive, as there were certainly other Roman forts and military 
stations in this part of the country. The subject is fully discussed 
and the older authorities reviewed by Ukert (Geogr. vol. iii. pt. i. 
p. 439). See also Merivale’s History of the Romans, vol. iv. pp. 232, 
360: and the article Atiso in Smith’s Geogr. Dict. vol. i. p. 103. 

The river Else, the name of which might readily suggest its 
identity with the Elison of Dion Cassius, is out of the question, as 
it flows into the Werra instead of the Lippe, and is on the further 
side of the Teutoburger Wald. 


NOTE H, p. 193. 
DEFEAT OF VARUS. 


This is the conclusion in which the most recent German his- 
torians find themselves compelled to acquiesce. Great ingenuity 
and much labour have been expended upon the subject by German 
antiquaries, and the result of their researches is fully summed up 
by Ukert (Geogr. vol. iv. pp. 123-136). But that judicious and 
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cautious writer, after giving the substance of all that we learn from 
ancient authors concerning this memorable event, points out how 
imperfect is the information that we derive from them concerning 
any of its details. We do not know the situation of the camp of 
Varus, from whence he set out, nor the direction of his march in 
the first instance: and though it seems certain that when he found 
himself attacked on all sides, he directed his march towards Aliso, 
the position of that fortress, as already stated, is itself uncertain. 
The nature of the country also is such as, while agreeing com- 
pletely with the general descriptions of the ancient authorities, can 
hardly admit of any more accurate determination, Forests, marshes, 
and a succession of ridges of hills of no great elevation, are found 
throughout the tract in question, and afford no clue to the distinction 
between one locality and another. 

The only narrative that gives us any details is that of Dion 
Cassius (lvi. 18-22): but some interesting facts are furnished by 
Tacitus in his account of the visit of Germanicus to the same 
localities a few years afterwards (Annal. i. 61, 62). The rhetorical 
flourishes of Velleius (ii. 117-119) and Florns (iv. 12) convey no 
definite information. The most recent investigation of the subject 
by E. von Wietersheim (Geschichte der Völkerwanderung, vol. i. 
pp. 425-433) has been supplemented by Major Abendroth in his 
Terrainstudien zu dem Riickzuge des Varus und den Feldztigen des Ger- 
manicus (8vo. Leipzig, 1862), who has examined the ground from a 
military point of view. He fixes the position of Aliso at Elsen 
near Paderborn, and places the scene of the three days’ fighting and 
the destruction of the army of Varus north of the ridge of the 
Teutoburger Wald, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo and Detmold, 
and on the line of retreat from thence to Elam. But his arguments, 
though plausible, are hardly conclusive. Another late writer on 
the subject (Schierenberg, Die Römer im Cheruskerlande, Frankfort, 
1862) fixes the site of the battles between Feldrom and Driburg, 
a few miles further south, but on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain ridges near the sources of the Lippe. After reading them both, 
one still feels disposed to acquiesce in the dictum of Niebuhr, more 
than fifty years ago: “ Die Gegend wo Arminius den Varus schlug 
ist nimmermehr zu ergründen.” (Vorträge über Römische Geschichte, 
vol, iii. p. 156.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


STRABO. 


SECTION 1.— General Views. 


§ 1. WE are now come to the period when we are able for the 
first time to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of the 
state of geographical science. For this advantage we are 
indebted to the comprehensive work of STRABO, which, as 
Humboldt has justly remarked, “surpasses all the geogra- 
phical writings of antiquity, both in grandeur of plan, and in 
the abundance and variety of its materials.”! Its author 
flourished during the whole of the reign of Augustus and the 
early part of that of Tiberius, and his great geographical work 
could not have been completed earlier than the year A.D. 19: 
so that it may be taken as representing the state of geo- 
graphical science, as well as the political organization of the 
Empire, as it existed after the death of Augustus and the 
completion of his task in the construction of that vast system 
of government. 

Of the author’s life and personal history we know little; but 
as that little is derived entirely from incidental notices and 
statements in his own work, it may be relied on as perfectly 
authentic. Some modern writers however have endeavoured 
to derive from these notices a number of inferences and con- 
clusions, which are, to say the least, very dubious, and it is 
safer to disregard them altogether. He was a native of the _ 
city of Amasia in Pontus, which, though situated in the in- 
terior of the country, and at one time the residence of a 
dynasty of barbarian kings, had imbibed a strong tincture of 


1 Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 187. Engl. transl. 
VOL. H. P 
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Greek civilization, and had probably a large Greek popula- 
tion.? It is certain at all events that Strabo received a good 
Greek education, which fitted him for subsequently pursuing 
his studies under rhetoricians and philosophers of the highest 
reputation, Of his father’s family we know nothing, but that 
of his mother occupied a distinguished position, and different 
members of it had held important military and political posts 
under Mithridates Energetes, and his more celebrated son, 
Mithridates Eupator. During two generations they had settled 
at Cnossus in Crete, and from this circumstance Strabo derived 
connections with Crete, to which he adverts in his description 
of that island.* ; 

The year of his birth cannot be determined with certainty : 
but he tells us himself that he was quite young, when he was 
sent by his father to Nysa in Caria, to prosecute his studies 
under Aristodemus, a native of that place, who at this time 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a grammarian.* He sub- 
sequently studied philosophy under the Aristotelian Xenar- 
chus, who was a native of Seleucia in Cilicia, but it is probable 
that this took place either at Alexandria or Rome, in which 
cities Xenarchus resided a great part of his life Beyond the 
journey necessary on this occasion we know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances that led to his travels, but these appear to have 
been commenced while he was still young, and we learn from 
himself that he visited Corinth at the time that Augustus was 
there on his return from Egypt to celebrate his triumph at 
Rome, a circumstance which fixes his visit to Greece in B.c. 29. 
From thence he proceeded to Rome, where he certainly spent 
a considerable time, and probably remained several years. But 
the farthest part of Italy to which his travels extended was 
Etruria; where he visited the headland of Populonium—from 
whence travellers were told that they could see Corsica and 


? Amasia, which still retains its | Minor and Pontus, vol. i. pp. 8366-372. 
name, and the curious tombs of the 3 Strabo, x. 4, § 10, p. 477. 
kings there, are fully described by Mr. 4 Td, xiv. i. § 48, p. 650. 
Hamilton in his Researches in Asta 5 Id. xiv. 5, § 4, p. 670. 
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Sardinia °—and apparently also the Port of Luna, or Gulf of 
Spezia. It was probably on his return from Rome that he 
repaired to Alexandria, where he resided a considerable time, 
and took the opportunity to accompany the Roman governor 
Ailius Gallus on his voyage up the Nile to Syene ana Phil.’ 
This expedition took place in B.o. 24. 

§ 2. Though Strabo boasts of the extent of his travels as 
qualifying him for the task he had undertaken, and asserts 
that they comprised a wider range than any previous geo- 
grapher had done, “for that those who had penetrated farther 
towards the West, had not gone so far to the East, and those 
on the contrary who had seen more of the Hast had seen less 
of the West:” it must be admitted that they were not really 
in any way remarkable, nor is there any evidence that they 
were undertaken in a scientific spirit, or carried out im a 
systematic manner. Though he had visited several distant 
points—according to the ideas of his age—and could assert 
with truth that he had travelled from the frontiers of Armenia 
on the east to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west, 
and from the Euxine Sea to the borders of Ethiopia,® he was 
far from having seen, even in the most superficial way, the 
different countries that lay within these limits. His personal 
acquaintance with Italy was by no means extensive : and even 
of Greece itself he saw very little: apparently only Corinth 
(where he ascended the Acro-Corinthus)—Athens, Megara and 
perhaps Argos. He speaks of having seen Cyrene from the 
sea? (probably on his voyage from Italy to Egypt), but he did 
not land there, or take the trouble to visit so celebrated a city: 


6 Id. v. 2, § 6, p. 223. It isa popular 
error, though one repeated by many 
writers, in modern as well as ancient 
times, that Sardinia, as well as Corsica, 
is visible from this point of the Tyr- 
rhenian coast. Strabo himself remarks 
that it is “a long way off and seen 
with difficulty ” (réppwOev uèv ral wdAts). 
But it is in fact wholly concealed by 
the intervening lofty mass of Elba, 
even if the distance, of above 120 


| miles, were not too great (Dennis’s 


Etruria, vol. ii. p. 289). Eratosthenes, 
though he had certainly never been 
there, denied that either Corsica or 
Sardinia could be seen, for which he is 
justly censured by Strabo, as the former 
is plainly visible on a fine day. 

7 Strabo. ii. 5, $ 12, p. 110; xvii. 1, 
§ 50, p. 818. 

8 Td. ii. 5, § 11, p. 117. 

9 Id. xvii. 3, § 20, p. 837. 
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and he describes Tyre in terms that prove he had not seen it,’ 
and consequently could not have coasted along the shores of 
Pheenicia. He probably returned from Alexandria direct to 
Rhodes. With Asia Minor he was naturally better acquainted, 
from its proximity to his native country: but even there the 
very unequal character of his descriptions shows how imperfect 
was his acquaintance with many parts of that great peninsula. 
Though a native of Pontus, his description of the neighbouring 
countries of Armenia and Colchis is but vague and superficial, 
while of the lands beyond the Phasis, between the Caucasus 
and the Euxine, he knew no more than what he derived from 
the historians of the Mithridatic wars.? 

On his return to his native city Strabo appears to have 
devoted himself to the composition of a great historical work, 
to which he gave the title of ‘ Historical Memoirs’ (‘Iotopexa 
ùrouvýuarta), extending to not less than 43 books, and com- 
prising the period from the fall of Carthage and Corinth 
(B.c. 146), with which Polybius had closed his great work, to 
the death of Cesar, or perhaps even to the Battle of Actium.” 
Jt was not till after he had completed this, that he undertook 
the composition of his geographical treatise, which he himself 
calls a colossal work.* He must therefore have been already 
in advanced age, and it required no little energy to enter upon 
such a task: but we are not reduced to the necessity of 
adopting the paradoxical conclusion of Groskurd, that he did 
not commence it till he was in his ecghty-third year; a state- 
ment which would require much better evidence than we 
possess on the subject to entitle us to receive it. We know 
indeed with certainty, from historical facts incidentally men- 


1 Id. xvi. 2, § 23. évraiéa Sé pası 
moAvorTéyous Tas oixias, bore kal Tay Èv 
Poun padrdov. The fact that the houses 
were lofty and of many stories, was one 
which he must have known from per- 
sonal observation, had he even passed 
by sea within sight of Tyre. 

2 xi. 2, p. £07. 


3 Strabo, i. 1, § 28, p. 13. 


It is cited | 


by Plutarch (Lucwll. e. 28, Sylla, c. 26), 
and he himself refers to it in xi. 9, § 3. 
The statement that it was in forty-three 
books rests upou the somewhat dubious 
authority of Suidas (s. v. ToAvBuos, see 
Bernhardy’s note). 

+ Ibid. p. 14. «oAoccoupyla ydp tis 
ral abrh, 
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tioned, that it was not altogether completed, in its present 
form, until the year 18 or 19 A.D.: but the period at which it 
was commenced and the time occupied in its composition are 
wholly unknown to us. Moreover the birth-year of Strabo, as 
already mentioned, is itself uncertain, and the assumption of 
Groskurd that he was born as early as B.c. 66, is a mere infer- 
ence, and rests upon no satisfactory evidence.” 

§ 3. The Geography of Strabo is not only the most im- 
portant geographical work that has come down to us from 
antiquity; but it is unquestionably one of the most important 
ever produced by any Greek or Roman writer. It was indeed, 
so far as we know, the first attempt to bring together all the 
geographical knowledge that was attainable in his day, and 
to compose what would be called in modern times a general 
treatise on geography. It would be a great mistake to regard 
it (as some German writers have done) as merely a new edition 
of that of Eratosthenes, with additions and corrections. The 
general outline of his system was indeed adopted by Strabo, 
though not without considerable alterations—some of them, as 
we shall see, very far from improvements: but this could 
hardly have been otherwise, as the great Alexandrian geo- 
grapher had been the first to lay the foundations of scientific 
geography on a basis on which his successors could not but 
continue to build. But the work of Eratosthenes, which was 
comprised in only three books, was limited to an exposition of 
his general geographical system, together with statements of 
distances and directions, that might serve to determine the 
configuration of the several countries described. It was merely 
a technical geographical treatise in the strictest sense, and its 
small extent alone proves that it could not have contained any 
such full or detailed description of each country, and its 
natural productions and peculiarities, as Strabo justly con- 
ceived to fall within the domain of the geographer.’ Still 
less could it have admitted of those historical and incidental 


3 See Note A, p. 272. 5 Sce Chapter XVI. p. 653. 
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notices which form one of the great sources of interest in the 
work of the later author. Strabo indeed appears to have been 
the first who conceived the idea of a complete geographical 
treatise, as comprising the four divisions that have been called 
in modern times, mathematical, physical, political, and histo- 
rical geography, and he endeavoured, however imperfectly, to 
keep all these objects in view, in the execution of his extensive 
but well-considered plan. 

§ 4. His historical digressions, though in themselves valuable 
and interesting, especially to us, who have lost so many of the 
original sources from which they were derived—are sometimes 
longer than can well be deemed suitable to a geographical 
work; and this is still more the case with his mythological 
ones: but to a Greek all the early mythical legends had not 
only a charm from association, but possessed a vivid reality 
which we can hardly appreciate at the present day. Strabo 
discusses questions of the heroic ages of Greece, and the ex- 
ploits of Hercules and Jason, with as much earnestness as he 
would those of Alexander and his successors. To him the 
voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis was as real as that of 
Columbus or Vasco de Gama to ourselves :’ and with regard 
to the Homeric geography he adopted in their fullest extent 
the views of those who regarded the poet as the source of all 
wisdom and knowledge, whose statements might require to be 
explained or accounted for, but could not possibly be discarded 
as erroneous. The blind reverence paid by most Greeks of his 
day to the works of the great poet was little short of that with 
which many other nations are accustomed to regard their 
sacred books—as an authority paramount to all others, which 
it was rank heresy to dispute or question. Eratosthenes, as we 
have seen, had indeed led the way to a more cautious criticism, 
in this respect: but he appears to have found few followers in 


7 See the passage (i. 2, § 38, p. 45) | w&oiv: and indignantly rejects the 
where he speaks of tay wep! tov "Idcova | idea that Homer could have been igno- 
cup Bdvtwy Kal Thy’ Apye kal Toùs *Apyo- | rant of what everybody knew. 
valTas, TGY óuooyovpévwyv Tapa 
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these opinions, and Hipparchus, Polybius and Posidonius all 
accepted the ordinary and received identifications of the 
localities in the Odyssey without scruple or hesitation.” 

§ 5. It is remarkable that while Strabo was thus ready to 
adopt the mythical legends of the earlier days, and even the 
forms into which they had been worked up by Ephorus and 
other logographers, he treated the work of Herodotus with 
altogether undeserved contempt, and classes him with Ctesias 
and other compilers of fables, whose statements are wholly 
unworthy of consideration.’ 

On some points, as we have seen, Herodotus had really 
correct information, where Eratosthenes and other later 
writers were misled into error—as with regard to the Caspian 
Sea: on others, his scepticism, though not well founded in 
fact, was certainly not unphilosophical. But the full informa- 
tion that we possess at the present day, which enables us to 
discriminate the true from the false, among the conflicting 
statements on these and other subjects, was wanting in the 
time of Strabo: and even had he brought to the task more 
critical sagacity than he actually possessed, it would have 
been difficult for him without such assistance to have arrived 
at sound conclusions. In like manner he may be censured for 
discarding without reserve the accounts of Pytheas concerning 
the western and northern regions of Europe: but here he was 
evidently led away by the example of Polybius, for whose 
judgement and authority he entertained—and not without 
reason—a high respect. “Some of the statements of Pytheas 
were undoubtedly such as to inspire great doubts of his vera- 
city: and it must be added that they did not correspond with 
the geographical system of Strabo, in regard to the points on 
which he differed from Eratosthenes. The love of system 
was carried to an extreme by almost all the Greeks, and our 
geographer was certainly not exempt from that failing. 


8 Apollodorus, as we have seen, was 9 i, p. 43, xi. p. 508. On both these 
an exception, and Demetrius of Scepsis | occasions he associates the name of 
had to some extent adopted the same | Herodotus with those of Ctesias and 
view. Strabo, i. 2, $$ 35, 35. Hellanieus and other retailers of fables. 
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Another instance in which he was led to reject the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes without sufficient reason was in regard 
to the island of Cerne on the west coast of Africa, the very 
existence of which he treats as a fable,' though as we have seen 
there is no reason to doubt that it was long occupied by the 
Carthaginians as an emporium of trade. 

§ 6. Strabo may be still more deservedly censured for the 
neglect he showed for Latin writers, and the information to be 
derived from that source. Though he himself points out the 
great increase in the knowledge of the western parts of Europe 
that had resulted from the extension of the Roman arms in that 
quarter, he certainly availed himself to a very small extent of 
the materials thus placed at his disposal. It is true that no 
Roman writer of eminence had as yet put forth any professed 
geographical work; but their historical writings undoubtedly 
contained much that was of the greatest value to the geo- 
grapher. Yet in regard even to the west of Europe—Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain,—Strabo continued to follow principally 
the Greek authorities; and though -he refers in one passage 
directly to Cæsars Commentaries,’ and evidently derived other 
information from the same source, yet he was far from availing 
himself of that valuable work to the extent that he might well 
have-done. He appears also to have been unacquainted with 
the works of his contemporary Juba, from whom, as we have 
seen, Pliny gathered so much information; otherwise he could 
scarcely have failed to cite him in regard to Mauretania and 
Western Africa. But we cannot wonder if Strabo, writing at 
Amasia, was ignorant of literary works that were well known 
at Rome, when we find that his own great work, notwith- 
standing its importance and its great merits, remained for a 
long period comparatively unknown, and is not even once 
cited by Pliny in the vast array of authorities which he 
has brought together. 

` § 7. The geographical treatise of Strabo was designed, as he 
himself tells us, as a kind of sequel to his historical work, 


1.8, p. £7. ? iv. 1, p. 177. 8 4.1, § 29, p. 13. 
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already mentioned; and was intended for the same class of 
readers, that is to say, for politicians and statesmen rather than 
for regular students of philosophy. In modern phrase it was 
meant for the general reader, and not for the mere geographer. 
It is this purpose which has given to the book its peculiar 
character, and to which it owes a great part of its merits. The 
author has refrained from giving us long and dry catalogues 
of names, such as we find in Pliny and Ptolemy; and has 
endeavoured to furnish us with a general picture or descrip- 
tion of each country, its character, physical peculiarities and 
natural productions, as well as its geographical configuration. 
The minute topographical details, and enumeration of obscure 
places, belong, as he justly observes, to the chorographer, 
rather than to the general geographer, and must be supplied 
in each instance according to the point of view of the writer, 
and the requirements of his readers. It must be admitted 
that the execution of his plan has fallen far short of the 
justness of its conception; that in endeavouring to select the 
more prominent and important names he has often omitted 
others of at least equal interest; and not unfrequently the 
scantiness of his notices probably arises in reality from his 
want of knowledge. But in comparing his geographical 
details with those of Pliny and Ptolemy we must always bear 
in mind the essential difference in the character of their works, 
and must not hastily assume that the earlier geographer was 
ignorant of names of towns, rivers, or headlands, simply 
because he has not thought fit to mention them. 

§ 8. It is otherwise with regard to the physical geography 
of the several countries described. In this respect it cannot 
be doubted that the work of Strabo was a great advance upon 
all that had preceded it, and it possesses a great superiority 
over all other geographical writings that have been preserved 
to us from antiquity. But its deficiencies are not the less 
glaring, when tested by the requirements of modern science. 
The directions of mountain chains, the courses of great rivers, 
and the other natural features, which constitute the geo- 
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graphical framework of every country, are indeed for the most 
part briefly indicated, but often passed over in a very sum- 
mary way, and very rarely described in anything like a regular 
and systematic manner. Great allowance must be made for 
defective information, and for the want of instruments with 
which to make observations; but even after admitting these 
deficiencies it can hardly be denied that the work of Strabo 
in this respect falls short of what we might reasonably have 
expected. 

§ 9. In regard to the mathematical portion of his task also it 
is evident that the qualifications of Strabo were by no means of 
a high order; and there can be no doubt that in this respect he 
was inferior to his predecessors Eratosthenes and Posidonius. 
But as he had the advantage of availing himself of their 
labours, as well as those of the great astronomer Hipparchus, 
this was of comparatively little moment. His work, as he 
himself repeats, was not designed for professed astronomers or 
mathematicians, and the leading conclusions of those sciences 
with regard .to the figure and dimensions of the earth, its 
relation to the heavenly bodies, and the great circles of the 
globe—the equator, the ecliptic, and the tropics—were in his 
day considered as so well established as to be familiar to 
every one who had received a liberal education. He accepts 
also the division into five zones as one generally recognized,‘ 
though on this point there was considerable difference of 
opinion among earlier writers, some dividing the torrid zone 
into two, one on each side of the equator, so as to make six in 
all. He quotes with approval the assertion of Hipparchus that 
it was impossible to make any real progress in geography 
without having recourse to astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitudes and longitudes ;° and even gives us 
in considerable detail the succession of the climates as observed 
by that astronomer—an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of ancient geography, which has been already examined 


1 ii. 5. $3, p. WIL è i, 1, § 12, p- 7. 
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in a preceding chapter. In his criticisms of Eratosthenes also 
he discusses at great length the views of that writer with 
regard to the latitude of Thule and the position of the northern 
portions of Europe in relation to it; and censures his errors (or 
supposed errors) with regard to some other points in his map 
of the world. But after having once discussed these subjects 
he scarcely ever adverts to them again, and in determining 
the extent and dimensions of the countries he describes, accord- 
ing to the varying estimates of different authors, he never 
attempts to fix them by reference to latitude and longitude. 

§ 10. Strabo begins with pointing oui,’ as a reason for his 
having undertaken anew that which had been already done by 
many writers before him, that the extension of the Roman 
Empire and that of the Parthians had added largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of the inhabited world; just 
in the same manner as the conquests of Alexander had done 
shortly before the time of Eratosthenes. The Romans (he 
says) had opened out all the western parts of Europe, as far as 
the river Albis (the Elbe) which divides Germany through the 
midst, and the regions beyond the Danube as far as the river 
Tyras (the Dniester). The tracts on the north of the Euxine 
from thence to the Palus Mzotis, and again along the eastern 
coast to the borders of Colchis had been first made known by 
the campaigns of Mithridates and his generals;* while the 
Parthians had furnished more accurate knowledge of Hyrcania, 
Bactriana, and the Scythian tribes beyond those nations. It 
has been already pointed out that very little additional informa- 
tion had really been derived from this last source: and the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo of the Scythian races either in 
Europe or Asia is singularly meagre and defective. 

§ 11. The first two books of his Geography constitute a kind 
of general introduction to the whole, and while they are much 


€ See Chapter XVIIL., pp. 4-10. | butions of Herodotus to this portion of 
7 i. 2, § l, p. 14; and compare ii. 5, | geography; but he appears to have 
§ 12, p. 118. treated that writer with such unmerited 


8 If is especially singular that he | contempt that he did not even in pass- 
has overlooked the valuable contri- | ing refer to his fourtl book. 
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the most difficult portion of the work, they are at the same 
time much the most unsatisfactory. A great want of order and 
method reigns throughout. They comprise, or appear intended 
to comprise, a historical review of the progress of geography 
from the earliest days to his own time, but this is done in such 
an unmethodical and irregular manner as in great measure to 
fail of his object. We are indeed indebted to this part of the 
work of Strabo for almost all that we know concerning the 
geographical systems of his predecessors; especially for that 
of Eratosthenes. But we have already seen how imperfect 
that knowledge is, and how defective are our materials for 
estimating the real merits of the founder of geographical 
science. Instead of giving us a systematic review of the work 
of Eratosthenes, or that of any of his successors, Strabo 
contents himself with criticising individual points, and dis- 
cusses these at great length, often breaking off in the midst 
into the discussion of collateral questions, which have no 
immediate bearing on his subject. Thus, after opening his 
treatise by justly claiming for the study of geography a place 
among those included under the name of philosophy, he 
proceeds to fortify this position by citing the names of men 
distinguished as philosophers, who had given their attention 
also to geography, and at the head of the list he places that 
of Homer, whom he distinctly terms the founder of all geogra- 
phical knowledge, and no less eminent in this respect than for 
his poetical excellence and his political wisdom.? He then 
enumerates Anaximander of Miletus and Hecatzeus as having 
followed in the same track,’ as well as Eratosthenes, Polybius 
and Posidonius in later times; after which he returns to 


8 i.1, p. 2. 

1 Of these he tells us only that 
Anaximander was the first to publish 
a geographical map, while Hecatæus 
had left behind him a written treatise 
(ypéyua), Which was believed to be his 
by comparison with his other writings 
(mirtotmevey exetvou elvar èk TS BANS 


avtod ypapis, i. 1l, § 11) From this | 


expression it is evident that doubts 
had been entertained concerning the 
authenticity of the work extant under 
the name of Hecatæus. On this point 
see Chapter V. p. 135. 

In another passage (i. 1, § 1) he men- 
tions Democritus, Eudoxus, Diceearchus, 
and Ephorns, as having paid attention 
to the study of geography. 
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Homer, and sets forth at considerable length the proofs of his 
extensive geographical knowledge—his acquaintance with the 
Ocean surrounding the earth, the Ethiopians, the Nomad 
Scythians to the north, &c. In the course of this exposition 
he notices the view of Eratosthenes that we ought not to look 
for philosophical accuracy in a poet, or to attempt to reconcile 
the wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaus with the true details 
of geography—a suggestion which he indignantly repudiates, 
and taking up the subject again, a few pages further on, argues 
against it at such length that more than half the first book 
is taken up with the discussion of this subject of Homeric 
geography. 

§ 12. Passing over without further notice the earlier geo- 
graphers—of whom it would have been interesting to have 
heard more—and not condescending even to mention the name 
of Herodotus in connection with this part of his subject, Strabo 
comes at once to Eratosthenes, whom he censures for having 
frequently relied upon untrustworthy authorities, especially 
Damastes; as well as for the doubts he had cast upon the 
voyage of Jason, and those of other early navigators. He then 
proceeds to discuss at considerable length the physical views 
of Eratosthenes concerning the changes that had taken place 
in regard to the earth’s surface: especially the hypothesis, in 
which he had followed the physical philosopher Straton, of the 
straits connecting the Euxine with the Mediterranean and the 
latter with the Atlantic having been formed by sudden dis- 
ruptions, which had materially lowered the level of these 
interior seas. In proof of this they appealed to the existence 
of shells and other marine remains at places remote from the 
sea, and even at a considerable elevation above it. But Strabo 
justly rejects the theory in question, and maintains that the 
phenomena referred to could be better explained by changes 
in the earth’s surface, such as are continually in operation, and 
producing alternate subsidences and elevations of different 
portions of the land.* In proof of this he cites numerons 


21,3, $5, p. 51. 
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instances of the engulfment of towns by earthquakes, the 
disappearance of islands in the sea, and the throwing up of 
others, as in the case of one which had recently been thus 
elevated in the neighbourhood of Thera? and another near 
Methone in Argolis. Such things as thus take place on a 
small scale, he argues, might equally occur on a large one: 
and not only is it possible that the Liparæan Islands and the 
Pithecusæ (Ischia and Procida) may have thus been thrown 
up above the sea, but it is probable that Sicily itself, instead 
of being broken off from the mainland (as was the general 
belief in antiquity*) may have been elevated from the depths 
of the sea by the fires of Attna.” The geological speculations 
contained in this portion of his work show a soundness of view 
very unusual among ancient writers on these subjects, and are 
referred to with well-merited eulogy by Sir C. Lyell.’ 

§ 13. Strabo next proceeds to examine the second book of 
Eratosthenes, in which that author had laid the foundations of 
his geographical system; and discusses the length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, and the division into three continents. 
He severely censures him, both here and in other passages, for 
having given credence to the fables of Pytheas, an author 
whom he considers altogether unworthy of credit; and he is 
led in consequence to reject entirely the existence of Thule, 
and the latitude assigned to it by Eratosthenes, who had taken 
the parallel of Thule for the northernmost limit of the inhabited 
world. Strabo on the other hand assumes it to be clearly made 
out by recent investigations that lerne (Ireland), which was 
situated to the north of Britain, was the farthest land in that direc- 
tion, and as he supposed Britain itself to be extended lengthwise 
opposite to Gaul, so that its greatest length was about 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles), and its breadth considerably less, while 
the island of Ierne was not more than about 4000 stadia (400 


3 i. 8, § 16, p. 57. See Note B, | be the origin of the name of Rhegium, 
p. 274. the city next the strait (Phyov). 

1 This was supposed, with that per- 5 Ibid. § 10, p. 54. 

verse etymological ingenuity so com- € Principles of Geology, vol.i. pp. 23, 
mon among the Greeks and Romans, to | 24, 10th cdit. 
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miles) from the centre of Britain, he arrives at the result that 
the most northern limit of the inhabited world must be brought 
down very much farther to the south than the position assigned 
to it by Eratosthenes. As at the same time he adopts his 
southern limit—the parallel throngh the Cinnamon Region 
and Taprobane—the necessary conclusion is that Eratosthenes 
had greatly overrated the whole breadth of the world. 

It is a striking instance of that love of system and persistent 
adherence to theoretical conclusions once supposed to be estab- 
lished, so characteristic of the Greeks, that Strabo, after proving, 
as he conceives, the error committed by Eratosthenes in this 
respect, immediately adds, that having been thus mistaken with 
regard to the breadth of the known world, he was necessarily led 
into error with respect to its length ; for that all the best writers 
were agreed that the length was more than double the breadth. 
As if the proportion between the two were not a simple matter 
of fact to be determined by measurement and calculation! 
It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes had started from the 
same assumption, and had even made additions to the length 
at each end with the express view of bringing out this result.” 
Of these Strabo rejects the addition at the western extremity, 
where Eratosthenes had supposed the projecting part of Europe 
to extend beyond the Sacred Promontory towards the west,° 
but retains that belonging to India, concerning which he had 
no better information than what he derived from Hratosthenes. 
His estimate of the length of the known world does not there- 
fore after all differ materially from that of his predecessor. 

It is in the course of this discussion that Strabo throws out 
the remarkable suggestion, that besides the world known to 
the Greeks and Romans, and inhabited by them, or by races 
with which they were acquainted, there might be other con- 
tinents or other worlds unknown to them. ‘The length of the 
Inhabited World (ù) occovpévn) was, as he had shown, not more 


7 See Chapter XVI. p. 643. Promontory was the westernmost point 
8 Posidonius, as we have seen, re- | of Europe, and Strabo doubtless in this 
turned to the old view that the Sacred | instance followed his authority. 
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than about a third part of the total circumference of the globe 
in the temperate zone; it was therefore possible that there 
might be within this space two or even more inhabited 
worlds.? But these, as he points out in another passage’ 
would be inhabited by different races of men, with whom the 
geographer had no concern. The manner in which he in- 
troduces this speculation as something possible, and even 
probable, is a striking proof of the philosophic character of 
Strabo’s mind. The well-known passage in one of the tragedies 
ascribed to Seneca? is evidently derived from some such 
suggestion as this, adopted and amplified by the imagination 
of the poet. 

§ 14. In his second book Strabo continues the examination 
of the work of Eratosthenes, and discusses the various changes 
introduced by him into the map of the world. Here he 
judiciously takes his part in opposition to many of the attacks 
of Hipparchus, especially to that preposterous distortion of 
India, and the adjoining parts of Asia, which Hipparchus had 
introduced anew into the geography of those regions. In 
regard to the whole of Asia indeed Strabo adopted the map of 
Eratosthenes with very little alteration. Little or nothing 
had in fact been added to the knowledge of those countries in 
the interval, which could affect the general geographical 
outline. It was only with regard to the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus and the Caspian that Strabo had acquired 
any more detailed information than his great predecessor, 
and even this was of such an imperfect character that he still 
believed the Caspian to communicate with the northern ocean, 
as had been asserted by Patrocles. 

Equally little change was he able to introduce in the 
general conception of the continent of Africa, though he 


9 1.4, $6, p.65. Kadoduer yàp oixov- | second of the two passages referrred to. 
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Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 


2 Gmep earl mibavdy, he says, in the Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 
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undoubtedly possessed much more information in detail con- 
cerning all the portions of that country which had been subject 
to the Carthaginians, as well as Numidia and Mauretania. 
But of the western or Atlantic coast he knew nothing more: 
and while he rejected the statements of Eratosthenes con- 
cerning Cerne and other Carthaginian settlements on that 
coast, he neglected (strangely enough) to avail himself of the 
valuable new materials, which the voyage of Polybius must 
certainly have furnished him. 

It was principally with respect to Europe, and especially 
the western and northern parts of that continent that the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo was greatly in advance of that 
of the Alexandrian geographer. This he has himself pointed 
out to us; but while it is perfectly true so far as relates to 
the geographical details of the several countries described, 
and the nations that inhabited them, he was so far from having 
acquired a correct geographical idea of their position and rela- 
tions, that his general map of Europe is even more faulty than 
that of his predecessor. 

§ 15. We are greatly indebted to the lengthened examin- 
ation into which Strabo enters of the geographical positions 
assumed by Eratosthenes, and the criticisms of his successor 
Hipparchus, for the information thus afforded us concerning 
their rival geographical systems. The results of this have 
been already considered. Some interesting notices are also 
introduced parenthetically in the course of the discussion. 
But the discussion itself is eminently unsatisfactory, and 
serves to show all the more strongly how little real progress 
could be made in scientific geography so long as all accurate 
observations were wanting. Strabo himself observes that not 
only were there no observations of latitude—as determined by 
the shadow of the gnomon, and the length of the longest 
day—for any part of the mountain chain supposed to extend 
across Asia from Cilicia to the frontiers of India, but that 
there was’ the same want of accurate knowledge with regard 
to the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Thrace, Illyria, 
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and Germany. Even where observations existed, they were 
often so defective as to be calculated to mislead rather than 
to correct, and we have seen that the great astronomer Hip- 
parchus himself had been the means of introducing a grave 
error, by assigning to Byzantium the same latitude as Massilia." 
The want of observations of longitude was still more complete : 
and the conclusions adopted by Eratosthenes with regard to 
the distances from east to west across the continent of Asia 
were the result, as Strabo repeatedly tells us, of the examin- 
ation and comparison. of various itineraries. This is un- 
doubtedly the only means open to the geographer under such 
circumstances, but the liability to error which must always 
exist in the computation of distances from itinerary routes 
uncorrected by observations, was greatly increased in this case 
by the want of any correct bearings. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the tedious discussion that follows 
of the division adopted by Eratosthenes into Sphragides or 
“Seals ”—a discussion which after all leaves us (as already 
remarked’) almost wholly ignorant as to the purpose and 
meaning of the divisions in question. It is in fact not so 
much an examination of that part of the system of Hratos- 
thenes, as of the objections brought against certain portions 
of it by Hipparchus, and an attempt—in some instances cer- 
tainly successful—to refute these objections. But such a 
criticism of a criticism, where the original work is lost to us, 
naturally becomes extremely obscure, and Strabo has taken no 
pains to put his readers in possession of the subject matter of 
the controversy. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
division in consideration, which appears to have been peculiar 
to Eratosthenes, was certainly of a systematic character, and 
would therefore have had considerable importance in its bear- 
ings on scientific geography. 

§ 16. Strabo next proceeds to consider the seor 
views of Posidonius and Polybius, and in the course of this 


4G 1, p. 71, 5 See Chap. XVII. p. 8. 6 it. 1, pp. 69, 79. 
7 Chapter XVI. p. 654. 
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examination has fortunately preserved to us the account given 
by the former of the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus. This has 
been already fully considered. With this exception these two 
sections contain very little of any real value. A considerable 
space is occupied with a discussion of the division of the 
terrestrial globe into zones—a suggestion said to have origin- 
ated with Parmenides, but which was developed in a more 
systematic form by Aristotle. It was the latter who first 
defined. them in the sense in which they are understood by 
modern geographers. He regarded the torrid zone as com- 
prising the space on each side of the equator as far as the 
tropics: and the two temperate zones as extending from the 
tropics to the arctic circles.° It would certainly seem as if 
the great philosopher had here used the term “arctic circles” 
in the same sense as that assigned to them by modern geogra- 
phers, as two fixed and definite circles on the sphere, analogous 
to the tropics. But the ancients in general used the term in a 
different sense, so that every different latitude had its different 
arctic circle:* and hence both Posidonius and Strabo agreed 
in censuring Aristotle for adopting as the limit of the tempe- 
rate zone a boundary that was itself fluctuating and variable. 
The former writer fixed as the limit the circle where the visible 
arctic circle coincided with the tropic, which is in fact the 
same thing that is meant by the modern use of the term Arctic 
Circle, and is probably what was really meant by Aristotle, 
however he may have expressed himself. 

Polybius had departed from the established division of the 
earth into five zones, and had maintained that there ought 
to be six, regarding those on each side of the equator, extend- 
ing from thence to the tropics, as two separate zones. This 
innovation is justly rejected by Strabo, who however evidently 


5 Chapter XVIII. p. 75. | and which therefore separates those 
° Strabo, ii. 2, p. 94. parallels which are always above, from 


1 The term “arctic circle” was gene- | those which are partly above and partly 
rally used by the Greeks to denote the | below the horizon. Of course in this 
circle in the heavens parallel to the | sense every different latitude had a 
equator which just tonches the horizon, ! different arctic circle. 
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failed to see that all such divisions were purely arbitrary, and 
merely fixed as a matter of convenience. He argues also at 
- considerable length against the extension of the term “torrid 
zone” to the whole space comprised between the equator and 
the tropics, a considerable part of which, as he points out, 
from Syene south to the Land of Cinnamon, was not only 
habitable, but known to be inhabited. The whole question 
here arises from his insisting on the term “ torrid” (d:axexav- 
pévņ) as implying a region so burnt up with heat as to be 
absolutely uninhabitable: and the only real interest in this 
discussion is derived from the manner in which it illustrates 
the fixed conviction of geographers in the time of Strabo, that 
there was such a zone of the earth, rendered uninhabitable by 
excess of heat, just as the arctic regions were by excessive 
cold ; and which in consequence formed an insuperable barrier 
to all exploration in that direction. 

§ 17. Having thus disposed of the geographers that had pre- 
ceded him, Strabo at length proceeds’ to explain the outline 
of his own views, which is much the most interesting part of 
his introduction. The astronomical and mathematical part of 
his subject indeed he passes over very briefly, remarking that 
on these subjects the geographer may content himself with 
taking for granted the conclusions of physical philosophers 
and mathematicians, and that he does not write for persons 
unacquainted with the elements of those sciences.2 Thus he 
begins with assuming that the earth is spherical, and situated 
in the centre of the universe: he assumes also the division into 
five zones, and the circles upon the sphere, which as he points 
out have been derived from the motion of the celestial bodies— 
the equator, the ecliptic or zodiac, the tropics, and the arctic 
circles. He adopts also the measurement of the earth’s cir- 


2 ii. 5, § 2, p. 110. which Strabo himself assumes as genc- 
3 Hence, as has been already men- | rally admitted. 
tioned (Chapter XVI. p. 619), he cen- + Et is remarkable that he here uses 
sures Eratosthenes for dwelling at | the term “arctic circles” as something 
unnecessary length upon the proof | fixed and definite, just as modern geo- 
that the earth was a sphere: a fact | graphers do. He evidently employs 
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cumference, as determined by Eratosthenes: and consequently 
his division of each great circle into sixtieth parts, each con- 
taining 4200 stadia, which is equivalent to reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree.” He then points out that the whole of the habit- 
able world (7) occoupévn), with which alone the geographer has 
to deal, is comprised within a portion of the globe bounded by 
two parallels of latitude, and two meridians of longitude, so as to 
constitute a quadrilateral space within the northern hemisphere, 
nearly coinciding with the temperate zone of that hemisphere, 
but occupying little more than a third of its whole extent.® 

§ 18. The form of the habitable world he compares to that 
of a cloak (chlamys), a comparison which appears to have been 
generally adopted in his time,’ on account of its upper or 
northern portions being supposed to be much more contracted, 
while it spread out in proceeding southwards. Its greatest 
length he estimates at 70,000 stadia, and its breadth at less 
than 30,000. The great diminution that he introduces into 
this last dimension proceeds from two causes: first, that, as 
already stated, he discards altogether the existence of Thule, 
or of any habitable land so far north as the Arctic Circle, and 
regards Ireland as the most northerly of all known lands : next, 
that he rejects the latitude assigned by former geographers to 
Massilia, and brings it down much farther to the south than 
its true position. We have seen that Eratosthenes, as well as 
Hipparchus and other geographers, agreed in placing Massilia 
and Byzantium on the same parallel of latitude—a gross error, 
inasmuch as the former city lies more than two degrees to the 


the term as equivalent to what he calls 
elsewhere “ the circle that bounds the 
frigid zone.” KvKdros &AAOS TOUT® Ta- 
paarrAnros opilav thy kaTepuyuévny èv 
TG Bopelw hurocpaipie, p. 112. It is evi- 
dently the same as he. elsewhere (p. 
114) refers to as that dou b bepivbs Tpo- 
‘muds dpxtTinds yiverat, Which is, in fact, 
the same with what we call in modern 
usage the Arctic Circle. 

5 Strabo, ii. 5, § 7, p. 113. 

€ Ibid. § 6. He here applies to the 
quadrilateral space thus measured off as 


the boundary or frame enclosing the 
inhabited world, the descriptive epithet 
of omdvévaos: a term used for the 
weight employed in spinning, and for 
other circular and conical bodies; but 
which would seem hardly suitable to a 
definite portion cut off from a conoidal 
surface. 

7 h 'oikovuévn yAapvboeidhs èv Tobira 
vijoos. Ibid. Earlier writers, especially 
Posidonius, had compared the form of 
the inhabited world to a sling. 
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north of the latter. But Strabo, while rejecting ‘the observa- 
tions on which this conclusion was founded, fell into the 
strange mistake of bringing down Massilia still farther to the 
south, so as actually to place it as mnch to the south of Byzan- 
tium as it really is to the north. Of course the effect of this 
error is to distort, to a strange extent, the whole map of the 
Mediterranean. But its influence upon the portion of the map 
of Europe to the north is not less unfortunate. As Massilia 
was a kind of cardinal position from whence he measured the 
breadth of Gaul across the continent to the Northern Ocean, 
the effect was to bring down the northern coast of Gaul and the 
mouths of the Rhine to the same latitude with the Euxine and 
the months of the Danube! As at the same time he adhered to 
the position erroneously ascribed to Byzantium by Hipparchus, 
and to the received notion that the mouth of the Borysthenes 
was nearly due north from Byzantium, he placed the mouth of 
that river (which is really situated in about 463 degrees of 
N. latitude) in the same parallel with the northern extremity 
of Britain, and supposed the Roxolani, who in his time 
inhabited the tracts adjoining the Borysthenes and the Palus 
Meotis, to be, in common with the inhabitants of Ierne 
(Ireland) the most northerly people in the known world.’ 

So far therefore was positive geography from having kept 
pace with the increased knowledge of nations and countries 
which had been undoubtedly acquired in the interval of two 
centuries from Eratosthenes to Strabo, that it had actually 
receded ; and a comparison of the maps drawn according to the 
two systems will show that that of the older geographer was, in 
regard to Europe in general, and especially the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, a much nearer approximation to the truth 
than that of his successor. 

§ 19. The reasoning by which Strabo is led to this unfor- 
tunate conclusion is a striking proof of the vagueness of the 
data on which geographers were accustomed to rely, in the 
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absence of trustworthy observations. Taking for granted the 
correctness of the parallel of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes 
through the whole length of the Mediterranean, from the Strait 
of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, which, as we have seen, was 
assumed to pass through the Sicilian Strait and the Island of 
Rhodes,’ he says that “it is generally agreed ” that the course 
from the Columns to the Sicilian Strait les “through the 
middle of the sea.” Navigators were also “generally agreed ” 
that the greatest width of the sea from the bight of the 
Gaulish Gulf to the African coast did not exceed 5000 stadia. 
Massilia therefore, which was somewhat to the south of the 
inmost recess of the gulf, must be less than half this distance 
(2500 stadia) from the parallel in question. But the distance 
from Rhodes to Byzantium is not less than 4900 stadia: the 
latter city, therefore, must be situated far to the north of 
Massilia. 

It is hardly necessary to point out in detail the complication 
of errors involved in this argument. The main point is the 
assumption that the voyage from the Columns to the Sicilian 
Strait was a direct course from west to east, and lay through the 
middle of the sea in so literal a sense that it was equidistant 
from the shores of Europe and Africa. This great error was 
undoubtedly combined in Strabo’s mind with another, which 
he held in common with all his predecessors, that the north 
coast of Africa did not deviate very widely from a straight line, 
instead of advancing, as it reaily does, so far to the north 
between the Strait of the Columns and Cape Bon, as to render 
it impossible in fact to hold a straight course eastward from 
the Straits. 

§ 20. He considers the habitable portion of the world to 
extend 4000 stadia (400 G. miles) to the north of the mouth 
of the Borysthenes—meaning probably the city of that name ? 
—and this parallel he conceives to pass to the north of 


° See Chapter XVI. p. 629. striking instanee of the vagueness with 
1 ii. 5, § 8, p. 115. which all these discussions and calcu- 
? Bee Ca XVI. p. 631. It is a | lations were carricd on, that Strabo, 
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Ierne. That island he deséribes as “barely habitable on 
account of the cold,? and he applies the same remark to the 
Scythians inhabiting the regions farthest known to the north 
of the Borysthenes. The great cold of these countries, which 
was familiar to the Greeks from the time their colonies first 
settled to the north of the Euxine, naturally led to the belief 
of their being situated much farther north than they really 
are, and tended strongly to confirm the erroneous idea of their 
position derived from mistaken observations. 

The southern limit he places about 3000 stadia beyond 
Meroé, or 8000 from Syene, which he takes as situated on the 
tropic. This line he considers as passing through the land of 
the Antomoli or Sembritz,‘ and the Land of Cinnamon; and 
regards the lands farther south as uninhabitable from excess 
of heat. In regard to this limit therefore he followed Era- 
tosthenes, though for some reason, which is not very clearly 
explained, he placed it at 8800 stadia from the equator instead 
of 8300, which was the distance assigned by the older geo- 
grapher.® 

§ 21. Having thus considered the position and extent of the 
habitable world with reference to the terrestrial globe, Strabo 
proceeds to show how a map of it is to be laid down.’ This, as 
he points out, is a matter of no difficulty upon a globe, where 
the curved lines of the parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude, are represented by similar curves. But as such an 
artificial globe, in order to admit of the countries being repre- 
sented in sufficient detail, would require to be not less than 
ten feet in diameter,’ and after all, but a small part of it would 
be oeeupied by the geographical representation of known lands, 


like Eratosthenes, always contents 5 Sce Chapter XVI. Note C, p. 664. 


himself with using the expression “the | 


Borysthenes,” without defining more 
accurately the point referred to. 

3 GOAlws bia Wixos oikovuévny, ii. 1, 
p. 72. Again in another passage (p. 
115) he speaks of it as occupied by 
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7 It appears that a globe of this size 
had actually been constructed by a 
writer named Crates—probably the 
Stoie philosopher of the name, better 
known for his commentaries on Homer 
and Hesiod—to which Strabo refers as 
to something well known (opalpav xa- 
| Odrep Thy patter, l. c.). 
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few people could procure one, and in general they must be 
content with a map on a plane surface. In this case, as he 
justly observes, all the lines that are circles on the globe must 
be represented by straight lines, parallel with the equator and 
the meridian respectively; a proceeding inevitably productive 
of error, but which as he conceives “will not make much dif- 
ference ;”* an assertion somewhat startling to modern geo- 
graphers, who are accustomed to have recourse to a variety of 
ingenious contrivances to avoid, or at least diminish, the error 
resulting from such a process, but which was not far from the 
truth in Strabo’s time. For the greatest error arising from 
such a mode of plane projection (to use the modern phrase), 
would really be trifling as compared with those resulting from 
erroneous estimates of distance, and the want of any accurate 
observations of latitude and longitude. He therefore proceeds, 
as he expressly tells us,’ throughout the rest of his work, to 
consider the countries as represented on a plane surface in the 
manner above described. The error of the result would be 
indeed comparatively unimportant in separate maps of each 
country, and would only assume any prominence in the general 
map of the Inhabited World. Even in regard to this, if the 
parallel of 36° were assumed (as it certainly was by Strabo, in 
imitation of Eratosthenes) as the fundamental parallel, with 
reference to which the map was constructed, the error would 
have comparatively little influence upon the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean; while with regard to the more 
northern parts of Hurope, the knowledge of them was as yet 
much too imperfect for such a cause to produce any appreciable 
effect. 


8 Solei yàp pixpdy, édy att Tay kúk- 
AWV, Tay TE TapadAhAwy Kal Tay ECN- 
Bpwav . . . ed0elas ypddwuer, l. e. He 
afterwards suggests that the meridian 
lines might be drawn “a little inclined 
towards one another ;”’ but again adds 
that it is of little consequence. 

° Ibid. § 12, p. 117. 

1 Tt would be the more conspicuous 
in this case, if, as Strabo himself recom- 


mends, such a map were not less than 
seven feet in length. (l. e.) 

As we shall hereafter see, even 
Ptolemy, while giving an elaborate 
mode of projection for his general map, 
was contented in his special maps of 
countries with laying down his parallels 
of latitude and longitude as straight 
lines crossing one another at right 
angles, 
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§ 22. Before proceeding to describe the different parts of the 
world in detail, Strabo gives a general outline of the whole, 
which is instructive and clearly expressed. The “Inhabited 
World” he considered, in common with all preceding geo- 
graphers, except Hipparchus, to be a vast island, surrounded 
on all sides by the ocean, of which the Caspian Sea, as well as 
the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, were inlets or arms. But by 
far the most important and extensive of these inlets, as he tells 
us, was that which extended from the Columns of Hercules on 
the west to the Euxine and the Gulf of Issus on the east. For 
this sea,—so familiar to modern geographers by the name of 
the Mediterranean, —the Greeks had no distinctive name, 
because it had so long been practically the only one known to 
them; and Strabo can only distinguish it as “the Inner” or 
“Our” Sea.? But he was fully alive to its importance in a 
geographical point of view, as affording the key to the con- 
formation and arrangement of all the countries around its 
shores, and giving rise by its numerous arms and inlets to the 
broken and irregular character for which Europe was dis- 
tinguished from Asia and Africa, and which he justly regards 
as one of the principal causes of its superior civilization and 
political importance.? He accordingly proceeds to describe at 
considerable length the form and dimensions of this sea, as 
well as of its subordinate portions, the Adriatic, Ægean, Pro- 
pontis and Euxine. We have already seen how erroneous 
were his conceptions of the general form of the Mediterranean 
especially in regard to its breadth, and the relative position of 
the coasts of Gaul and Africa. With respect to its length he 
was better informed; be reckoned 12,000 stadia from the 
Columns to the Sicilian Strait, 9000 from thence to the coast 
of Caria opposite to Rhodes, and 5000 from thence to the head 
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the Romans, not having apparently 
passed into established use, as was the 
case with the Latin appellation. 
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of the Gulf of Issus. This gives 26,000 stadia for the whole 
length of the Mediterranean; a computation in which he 
appears to have followed Eratosthenes, and which, as we have 
seen, differs from the truth by little more than a fifth.* 

Many others of his distances present in like manner a very 
fair approximation to the truth, though almost invariably 
erring more or less on the side of excess. The fact appears 
to be, that deficient as the ancients were in any mode of 
measuring distances at sea, the rough estimates formed by 
navigators came to be a reasonable approach to the truth 
where the distances were habitually traversed. Hence their 
approximate correctness forms a striking contrast with the 
strange misconceptions entertained even by such a geographer 
as Strabo of the relative position and configuration of the 
countries that surrounded the Mediterranean. 

§ 23. The same remark applies still more strongly to his 
description of the countries themselves. Even with regard 
to such provinces as Spain and Gaul, which he himself 
describes as being well known to the geographer in his time, 
since they had been brought under the dominion of Rome, his 
geographical conceptions were strangely wide of the truth. 
Thus he describes the Pyrenees as forming a continuous chain 
from one sea to the other, in a line from north to south: and 
having their direction parallel to that of the Rhine (!)* Again, . 
he not only supposed the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vin- 
cent) to be the most westerly point of Europe, ignoring 
altogether the manner in which the coast of Portugal projects 
to the westward, near the mouth of the Tagus: but he was 
equally ignorant, or negligent, of the still greater projection 
of the coast of Gaul between the mouths of the Seine and 
Loire, forming the great Armorican peninsula, and he describes 


4 See Chapter XVI. p. 634. 

5 In defining the boundaries of Gaul 
he tells us that it was limited on the 
west by the Pyrenees, and on the east 
by the Rhine, which was parallel with 
the Pyrences (arb wey Sioews Spice: Tà 
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the Gaulish Gulf on the Ocean (the Bay of Biscay) “as looking 
towards the north and towards Britain.” He appears indeed 
to have conceived the northern coasts of Gaul as preserving 
much the same general direction from the Pyrenees to the 
mouth of the Rhine, and that the four great rivers, the 
Garumna (Garonne), the Liger (Loire), the Sequana (Seine) and 
the Rhine, pursued parallel courses from 8. to N.6 The mouths 
of these rivers he describes as being all of them opposite to 
Britain, and consequently affording the most convenient places 
of passage to that island.’ Britain itself was a great triangle, 
having its longest side opposite to Gaul, and extending: about 
5000 stadia (500 G. miles) in length, so that its south-eastern 
promontory of Cantium, or Kent, was opposite to the mouth 
of the Rhine, and the south-western to Aquitania and the 
Pyrenees.’ 

§ 24. Even his ideas of the geographical position of Italy 
and Sicily were still very imperfect. Though in one passage 
he deseribes Italy, according to the popular notion, as ex- 
tending from north to south,’ it is evident that in accordance 
with his views concerning the position of Massilia and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, he could not have found 
space for it, without extending it much more to the east 
than it really does, so that he must have given it an elongated 
form, somewhat similar to that which it assumed on the Ptole- 
maic maps, but extending still more from west to east, and 
then curving round at its extremity, so as to descend to the 
Sicilian Strait. His notion of Sicily was still more erroneous. 
He was of course well aware of the triangular form of the. 
island—an idea familiar to the Greeks from the earliest period— 
but he supposed the coast from the promontory of Pelorus 
adjoining the Sicilian Strait to that of Pachynus to have a 
general direction from east ,to west instead of from north to 


6 This he expressly states with re- | the Rhine. 
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south, while that of Lilybeeum was brought down much to the 
south of Pachynus, in order to bring it within about the real 
distance of the coast of Africa. The interval between the two 
he estimates at 1500 stadia, which considerably exceeds the 
truth, but not more than do most of his maritime distances. 
This was of course a passage frequently made, and no great 
error could exist with regard to it: but as Strabo had an 
entirely erroneous notion of the latitude of Carthage, which he 
placed more than 54 degrees to the south of its true position, 
he was compelled altogether to distort the form of the island 
in order to make it fit with his assumed hypothesis, and at the 
same time with the well-known fact of its proximity to the 
coast of Africa. 

He must have found himself in a somewhat similar difficulty 
with regard to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, the dimen- 
sions of which he gives with tolerable accuracy, and correctly 
tells us that they extended in a line towards the south and 
Africa.” At the same time he estimates the distance from the 
southern point of Sardinia to the coast of Africa at 2400 stadia, 
a statement greatly exceeding the truth,® and which, if it be 
added to the measurements given of the two islands and the 
intervening strait, would give a result considerably greater 
than the whole breadth which he has assumed for the Medi- 
terranean. It became therefore necessary to place the two 
islands in a direction deviating materially from that which he 
has himself stated them to occupy. 


1 He here (vi. p. 267) speaks of this | which eannot, with any reasonable 


distance as TotvAdxioTov Blapua èr) 
ABinv, but adds the words wep! Kapxn- 
déva; and it is to be suspected that he 
was really thinking not of the shortest 
passage to Cape Bon, the nearest point 
of Africa (the distance of which from 


Lilybeeum is less than 80 G. miles), | 


but of that to Carthage itself, which is 
nearly 40 miles further. 

2 emiuhreis Seto) kal mapdrAAnAa oxé- 
Sov ai Tpeis, emt vórov Kal AiBiyy TETpap- 
peru, V. 2, §8. But of the three islands 


here mentioned, one is Athalia (Elba), ` 


allowance for vagueness of expression, 
be described as parallel to the other 
two, 

3 The error is in this instance the 
more surprising as the distance was 
already much more correctly given by 
the early geographer Scylax, who states 
that it was a day and a night’s voyage, 
equivalent, according to his mode of 
computation, to 1000 stadia, an esti- 
mate very near the truth. (Scylax, 
Periplus, §7.) See Chapter XI. p. 387, 
note. 
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§ 25. So difficult is it to reconcile the different statements of 
Strabo with one another, and to represent the Mediterranean 
and the countries bordering its shores in the positions which he 
appears to have conceived them as occupying, that it has been 
supposed he did not himself attempt to represent them on a 
map, and was content to adopt the map of the world as settled 
by Eratosthenes, pointing out and correcting certain errors 
in it by verbal criticism. But this seems most improbable, 
especially when we consider the manner in which he gives 
directions for the construction of such a map, so as to enable 
any of his readers to frame one for themselyes. It is far more 
natural to suppose that he drew out a map of the world, based 
for the most part upon that of Eratosthenes (from whose system 
as a whole he did not deviate widely), but introducing such 
corrections and alterations as he deemed necessary, where he 
had, or supposed that he had, better information than the older 
geographer. But in so doing where he found the data fur- 
nished him by previous authors at variance, or even contra- 
dictory with one another, he would probably settle the matter 
in a summary manner by some compromise satisfactory to his 
own mind. 

How little indeed he aimed at anything like geographical 
accuracy, and how vague were the statements upon which he 
had to rely can hardly be better shown than by taking an 
island so well known as that of Crete, the position of which 
might be supposed to be familiar to all. He tells us, first, that 
according to Sosicrates, who was considered by Apollodorus 
to be the most accurate writer concerning the island, it was 
more than 2300 stadia in length: while Hieronymus gave the 
length as only 2000 stadia, and Artemidorus, who reckoned the 
circumference as only 4100 stadia, must have made the length 
much less.* Again, in regard to its position with relation to 


statements greatly exceed the truth. | measurements, which would have been 
The actual length of the island, as | particularly fallacious in the case of an 
measured on a map in a direct line, | island of so rngged and mountainous a 
does not exceed 140 G. miles, or 1400 | character. 

stadia. ‘The estimates cited by Strabo 


* Strabo, x. pp. 474, £75. All these | were doubtless founded on itinerary 
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the surrounding countries, he tells us that its south-western 
extremity, Cape Kriu Metopon, was distant from the Cyrenaica 
two days and two nights’ voyage, while Cape Sammonium, the 
eastern promontory, was four days and four nights’ voyage from 
Egypt, but others said only three (!). This distance was 
reckoned by some at 5000 stadia, by others at less (!)5 He 
however tells us more definitely in one place that Cape 
Cimarus, the N.W. promontory of the island, was 700 stadia 
from Cape Malea, in another that Cape Sammonium was 
1000 stadia from Rhodes. Here he appears to have been 
following some better authorities and these two last statements 
are not far from the truth: and yet so little real idea had he. 
of the true position of the island that he says, its eastern pro- 
montory, Cape Sammonium, does not project far to the east of 
Sunium (!).7 It is evident either that he never attempted to 
reconcile these varying and conflicting statements so as to 
represent his own geographical ideas upon a map, or that he 
solved the difficulties thus arising by some process of which 
he has left us no indication. 


SECTION 2.—Deseriptive Geography. — Europe. 


§ 1. In his third book Strabo commences the particular 
description of the different countries of Europe, beginning 
with Spain, to which the whole of this third book is devoted. 
His description of the Iberian peninsula is marked at once 
by the chief merits as well as the chief defects that characterize 
his work in general. We have already seen how imperfect 
was his idea of its geographical form and position, and how 
distorted his conception of its appearance on a map. But he 


5 Strabo, x. p. 475. exceeds 23 degrees. It would have 
€ Ibid, p. 475; ii. 4, p. 106. been nearer the truth to have said that 
7 Ibid. p. 474, úméprimrtov tod Zovvlov | the western extremity of Crete was not 
où rorò mpds Ew. The difference in far to the west of Sunium. 
longitude between the two points really 
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was well acquainted with its leading geographical features: the 
great rivers that traversed it from east to west, the Betis 
(Guadalquivir), the Anas (Guadiana), the Tagus, the Durius 
(Douro), and the Minius (Minho): as well as the Iberus or 
Ebro, which however he considered as having its course 
parallel with the chain of the Pyrenees, and consequently 
flowing from N. to S. On the other side of the valley of the 
Ebro, and parallel with the Pyrenees, was a chain of mountains 
to which he gives the name of Idubeda, and which he describes 
as containing the sources of the Tagus and Durius. From the 
middle of this range branches off another called Orospeda 
which trends to the westward, and ultimately takes a turn to 
the south. Beginning at first with hills of moderate elevation, 
it gradually rises in height till it joins the range that separates 
the valley of the Beetis from the coast near Malaca (the Sierra 
Nevada), which he regarded as the main continuation of this 
central chain, while other parallel ridges on the north side of 
the Betis contained the mines for which Spain was so famous. 
The Anas and the Betis had their sources near one another 
in the range of Orospeda: they are correctly described as 
flowing at first to the west and then turning off more towards 
the south. Imperfect as is this outline of the physical geo- 
graphy of Spain, it shows a general acquaintance with the 
leading features of the country, and a correct appreciation of 
the manner in which those features determine the character 
and conformation of its different regions. 

§ 2. The whole of the northern part of the peninsula, 
adjoining the Ocean, he correctly describes as occupied by 
a tract of mountainous country, extending from the headland 
of Nerium (Cape Finisterre) to the extremity of the Pyrenees: 
and the nations inhabiting this quarter, the Callaici, Astures 
and Cantabri, which had but lately been brought under the 
dominion of Rome, were still lawless and predatory tribes, 
living in a semi-barbarous condition. The account given of 
their habits of life and customs, which must have been taken 
by Strabo from previous writers, may probably refer to a period 
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somewhat earlier than that at which lie wrote, but it is at all 
events curious and interesting. Some of their peculiarities 
were indeed, as he himself remarks, common also to the Gauls 
as well as to the Thracians and Scythians, and were probably 
inherent in their mode of life and the stage of semi-civilization 
in which they found themselves, rather than belonging to them 
as a race. The Lusitanians on the west, from the promontory 
of the Artabri to the mouth of the Tagus, partook to a great 
extent of the same characteristics, even the inhabitants of the 
plains and fertile districts having gradually been compelled 
by the continued incursions of their ruder neighbours to adopt 
their warlike and desultory habits: but the inhabitants of the 
Hither province, as it had long been called,? occupying the 
eastern portion of the peninsula, were in a much more civilized 
state, and even the Celtiberian tribes of the interior, which 
had cost the Romans such repeated and long continued efforts 
to subdue them, were gradually settling down under the in- 
fluence of Roman civilization and of the numerous Roman 
colonies that had been established among them. The province 
of Bætica on the other hand, which was occupied principally 
by the Turdetani in the valley of the Betis, and the Bastelani 
between them and the sea coast, was not only completely 
tranquil and civilized, but had become Romanized to such an 
extent as to have almost entirely laid aside the use of the 
native language, and adopted Latin in its stead. 

This result was mainly owing to the great natural fertility of 
the country. Strabo can indeed hardly find words to express his 
admiration of the richness of Turdetania, the modern Andalusia, 
which had from the earliest times been proverbial for its wealth, 
under the name of Tartessus,? and had continued to enjoy the 


8 jii. 4, p. 165. 1 Strabo, iii. 2, p. 151. 

9 The distinction between the two 2? See the well-known passage of 
provinces had been established from an | Herodotus (i. 163), and those quoted 
early period, and still subsisted in the | from other writers by Strabo (iii. 2, 
time of Strabo (iii. 4, p. 166), though, | § 13, pp. 150, 151). In Strabo’s time 
as he observes, the political limits of | the name had become quite obsolete, 
the divisions finctuated from time to | and he himself points out its fluctuating 
time. and uncertain use by earlier writers, 
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same pre-eminence under the Phænicians, Carthaginians, and 
Romans. It not only produced corn, wine, and oil in great. 
abundance, but wool of first-rate excellence,? honey, wax, pitch, 
kermes, and vermilion (cinnabar) ; while the sea-coast furnished 
salt-fish in quantities equal to that of the Euxine. The mouths 
of the rivers and the estuaries formed by the action of the tides 
gave peculiar advantage for the export of these various com- 
modities: hence an active and constant trade was carried on, 
and the ships of Turdetania that sailed from thence to Dice- 
archia and Ostia—the two ports of Rome—were the largest of 
all that were seen in those great centres of commerce.* 

But in addition to all these varied sources of wealth, Strabo 
dwells above all upon the extraordinary mineral riches of this 
favoured tract. In this respect indeed the south of Spain 
enjoyed a reputation in ancient times similar to that of Mexico 
or Peru down to our own day. Gold, silver, brass (copper), 
and iron were found in quantities, as well as of a quality, 
unsurpassed in any other part of the world. Gold was not only 
obtained by digging, but by simple washing. The other metals 
were all derived from mines; and these were worked prin- 
cipally in the mountains near the sources of the Betis, and 
extending from thence towards New Carthage: the most 
valuable of all the silver mines being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city. In the time of Polybius these had 
given employment to 40,000 workmen, and were said to have 
yielded 25,000 drachms (about £900) a day; but in Strabo’s 
time the mines had passed into the hands of private persons, 
and the produce had apparently fallen off.® 


some of whom applied it to the whole 5 Strabo, iii. 2, §§ 8-10, p. 146. It 
country, some to a town, some to a — is amusing to fiud him noticing among 
river. The last was unquestionably other advantages of Turdetania, its 
the same with the Betis or Guadal- freedom from all destructive wild beasts 
quivir. (Tõv drcOplwy Onplwv), except rabbits (1), 

3 So highly was the wool of this | which abounded so much in all parts 
part of Spaiu valued, that, ashe assures of Spain as to do great damage to the 
us, rams for breeding purposes had ; crops. ‘They were killed by means of 
been known to fetch as much asa talent | ferrets (yards àypıds), the use of which 
cach. | he describes exactly as it is practised 

4 ii. 2, § 6, p. 145. | at the present day (Ib. § 6). He relates 
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§ 3. It is remarkable, that throughout his description both 
of the natural productions and physical peculiarities of Spain, 
and of the manners and customs of its inhabitants, Strabo 
appears to have relied almost exclusively upon Greek autho- 
rities, his statements being derived principally from Polybius, 
Artemidorus, and Posidonius. He indeed speaks in one 
passage® in very disparaging terms of the Roman writers in 
general, whom he accuses of doing little but copy the Greeks ; 
but it seems impossible that their historians, in relating their 
long-continued wars with the Spaniards, should not have con- 
tributed many facts to the geography of the country. The 
construction of roads in all directions through Spain, and the 
itineraries which must certainly have existed in his day of the 
stationsand distances along these, would also have furnished 
most valuable materials to a geographer that was able to appre- 
ciate them. But no attempt is made by Strabo to turn to 
account these sources of information. The only instance in 
which he especially refers to the Roman campaigns is that of 
D. Brutus Callaicus against the Lusitanians, and the particulars 
of this he probably learnt from Polybius.” Even where he 
adverts to the construction by the Romans of a great highway 
from the Pyrenees through Tarraco and Saguntum to the 
frontiers of Bætica, and thence on to Corduba and Gades, he 
gives no account of the distances; and contents himself with 
telling us that Julius Cæsar accomplished the journey from 
Rome to his camp at Obulco on his way to Munda in twenty- 
seven days.’ 

In his enumeration of the names of towns and of the native 


on this occasion the well-known story 
of the inhabitants of the Gymnesian 
Islands (Iviza and Formentera), having 
sent a deputation to the Roman govern- 
ment to represent that they were abso- 
lutely driven out of their homes by the 
multitude of these animals. What hap- 
pened in the island of Porto Santo 
after its discovery by the Portuguese 
shows that this may have been no 
exaggeration. 


6 Ibid. 4, p. 166. 

7 jii, 8, p. 152. The campaigns of 
D. Brutus against the Lusitanians and 
Callaici or Galleecians, by which he 
earned the surname of Callaicus, took 
place in B.C. 138-135, a few years only 
before Polybius was in Spain with his 
friend Scipio during the Numantine 
War. 

8 iii. 4, § 9, p. 160. 


R 2. 
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tribes in Spain, Strabo has made a judicious selection, and 
must have followed good authorities, as almost all the names 
he mentions are well known from other sources, and must have 
been places of some importance. At the same time he avoids 
the error into which Pliny and Ptolemy subsequently fell, of 
loading their pages with obscure and insignificant names. He 
indeed adds some judicious remarks? on the proneness of 
geographical as well as historical writers to bestow the title of 
towns and cities on places that were, in fact, mere villages. It 
was thus that some writers asserted that there were more than 
a thousand cities (qoXes) in Spain ; and even Polybius affirmed 
that Tiberius Gracchus took or destroyed three hundred cities 
in Celtiberia alone. This exaggeration, as he points out, was 
the more inexcusable in the case of Spain, as the inhabitants of 
the interior for the most part lived wholly in villages, and the 
barren and rugged character of the country was ill adapted to 
the formation of towns.’ 

§ 4. In the last section of the third book Strabo treats of the 
islands adjacent to Spain, and describes at some length the 
Balearic Islands, as well as the neighbouring Pityuse, both of 
which were in his day well known: the former especially 
having received two Roman colonies. He then gives a long 
account of Gadeira (Gades), which was still at this period one 
of the most important emporia of commerce in the world; and 
enters into somewhat idle disquisitions as to its relations with 
the fabulous island of Erytheia, the abode of king Geryones. 
In conclusion, he mentions the celebrated Cassiterides, which 
he describes as ten in number, lying close together, but far out 
to sea to the north of the port of the Artabri, from which they 
were separated by a wider extent of sea than that between Gaul 


° Strabo, iii. 4, § 13, p. 163. a Greek or Italian, and even at the 
l It seems strange te us at first to | present day a recent writer speaks of 
find the broad corn-growing plains of | “the trackless, lonely, wind-blown 


Old and New Castile included in this | plains” of Castile as much exposed to 
character, as wild and barren regions, | drought, notwithstanding the fertility 
supporting but a scanty population. | of the soil, and thinly-peopled in con- 
But. their inclement climate was alone | sequence. 

suflicient to produce this impression to | 
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and Britain.? The inhabitants are described as wearing long 
black garments, and walking about with long wands in their 
hands, looking like the Furies of tragedy. They traded in tin 
and lead, in exchange for which they received pottery, salt, and 
bronze vessels. The trade with these islands had for a long 
time been confined to the Phoenicians from Gades, but had 
been opened out to the Romans by P. Crassus, who visited 
them in person, and from that time the intercourse was carried 
on briskly.’ 

It is remarkable that he says nothing, either here or else- 
where, of the proximity of the Tin Islands to Britain:* he 
seems to have regarded them only with reference to Spain, and 
in connexion with Gades, from whence the trade with them had 
originally been carried on. 

§ 5. The fourth book is devoted to Gaul, Britain and the 
Alps. His ideas concerning the form and position of Gaul 
have already been explained, and we have seen how widely 
they departed from the truth. But erroneous as were his 
notions in a strictly geographical sense, he was, as in the case 
of Spain, well acquainted with the general character of the 
country, the nations that inhabited it, and the main geogra- 
phical features that determined its conformation. Besides the 
Alps and Pyrenees he describes the Cemmenus (Cevennes) 
as a chain of mountains, branching off from the Pyrenees, at 
right angles, and extending to the centre of Gaul, where it 


gradually sank into the plain. 


He mentions also the Jura, 


2 jii. 5, § 11, p. 175. œi 8€ Kartite- 
pides Séxa év elsi keivrat 8° èyyùs &AAń- 
Awy mpos &pxtov arb rot Tay “AptéBpwy 
Aimeévos TeAdyiau. 

3 Ibid. p. 176. It can scarcely be 
doubted that this Publius Crassus is 
the same as the lieutenant of Cæsar, 
who subdued the Armorican tribes in 
Gaul, and visited the shores of the 
Western Ocean (Cesar, B. G. ii. 34); 
but it is strange that if Strabo had 
access to the information which he col- 
lected, he should still connect the Cas- 
siterides with Spain, instead of Gaul or 


Britain. 

4 It may be remembered that no men- 
tion of the Cassiterides is found in 
Cæsar. In another passage indeed (ii. 
5, p. 120), Strabo speaks of them as 
lying in the open sea north of the 
Artabri, “in about the same latitude 
as Britain:” vijoor meAdryio, Kata 7d 
Bpertavixdy mws KAlua iðpúuevan the 
south-western angle of which he re- 
garded as facing the Pyrenees! But 


| this very phrase evidently excludes 


the supposition that they were in its’ 
immediate vicinity. 
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„under the name of Iourasios, and deseribes it as separating the 
Helvetii from the Sequani, who inhabited the region known in 
modern times as Franche Comté.” With the Rhone and its 
tributaries he was well acquainted, and describes very cor- 
rectly the confluence of the Dubis (Doubs) with the Arar 
(Saône), and that of the latter river with the Rhone, but he 
erroneously supposed both the Arar and the Dubis—as well as 
the Sequana (Seine)—to take their rise in the Alps—showing 
how vague was his knowledge of the relations of the different 
mountain-chains in this part of Gaul He was familiar also, 
as already mentioned, with the great rivers that flowed into 
the Ocean—the Garonne, Loire, and Seine—all of which he 
conceived to flow, in a general way, from south to north, 
parallel with the Rhine and the Pyrenees. And he was fully 
alive to the remarkable advantages derived by Gaul from the 
facilities of internal communication afforded by these rivers, 
which approached so near to each other that a very short 
passage over land was needed from the Saône to the Seine on 
the one hand, and from the Rhone to the Loire on the other." 
These facilities were in his time turned extensively to account : 
and a flourishing transit trade was carried on from the ports on 
the Ocean to those of Narbo and Massilia on the Mediter- 
ranean. Burdigala (Bordeaux) at the mouth of the Garonne 
was already an important emporium of trade. The names of 
the sea ports at the mouths of the other two great rivers, the 
Loire and the Seine, Strabo has unfortunately omitted to men- 
tion. Corbilo, which had formerly been the chief port on the 
Loire,’ had in his time ceased to exist. 

§ 6. His description of the Roman Province, or Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, as it was now beginning to be called, is minute and 
accurate, and he clearly points out the difference of its climate, 
which distinguished it from other parts of Gaul, and more 
nearly approached to that of Italy.? With the rest of Gaul his 


5 iv. 3, §4, p. 193. See Chapter XVII. p. 19. 
ê iv. 8,§ 2, p. 192. ® iv. p. 178. The whole of the Nar- 
7 iv. 1, § 14, p. 189. bonitis (he says) produces the same 


è? Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 2, § 1, p. 190. | fruits as Italy. But as you advance to 
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acquaintance was comparatively superficial, but he had here 
an excellent authority before him in Cesar, of whose Com- 
mentaries he made great use, and whom he generally follows 
in regard to the names and divisions of the Gaulish tribes. A 
more recent authority was indeed available in his time in the 
inscription on the altar at Lyons erected in honour of Augustus 
by the combined nations of Gaul, and which bore the names of 
sixty tribes or states (civitates)! But Strabo does not appear 
to have derived any assistance from the materials furnished 
by this document. Nor do we find him making any use, 
for the purposes of his geographical description, of the lines of 
road which the Romans had already constructed through the 
country: though he himself tells us that Agrippa had made 
four such lines of highway, all proceeding from Lugdunum 
(Lyons) as a centre. The first of these proceeded through the 
Cevennes to the Santones and Aquitania; the second led to 
the Rhine; the third to the shores of the Ocean, adjoining the 
territory of the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and the fourth to the 
Narbonitis and the neighbourhood of Massilia? From thence 
another line branched off by Tarasco to Nemausus and Narbo, 
and thence to the passage of the Pyrenees. This last he 
describes minutely, as well as another branch proceeding from 
Tarasco through the land of the Vocontii to Ebrodunum 
(Embrun), and thence over the Mont Genevre to Ocelum in 
Italy.” This was in his day one of the most frequented passes 
over the Alps. But his accurate details concerning these 
roads through the Roman province, which had existed long 
before, render the absence of them in regard to the great 
central lines the more striking. 

There can be no doubt that his knowledge of the parts of 


the north, and to Mount Cemmenus, 


the country ceases to produce olives | 


and figs, though other things still grow. 
As you advance farther, the vine also 
does not readily ripen its fruit. But 
the whole country bears corn, millet, 
acorns, and all kinds of catile. 

< 1 Strabo, iv. 3, § 2, p- 192. This 


| altar is again referred to by Dion Cas- 
sius (liv. 32), by Suetonius (Claud. 2), 
and by Juvenal (Sat. i. v. 44). Unfortu- 
nately no record has been preserved to 
us of the inscribed names. 
-2 iv.-6, § 11, p-208.- -- 
3 iv. 1, § 3, pp. 178,-179.": 
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Gaul adjoining the Ocean was very imperfect: the vagueness 
and generality of his notices of this part of the country con- 
trasts strongly with the detailed accuracy of his deseription of 
the regions adjacent to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. 
The only exception is with regard to the Veneti, of whose 
naval power and the construction of their ships he gives a full 
account; but this is taken directly from Cesar.* Of the other 
Armorican tribes he mentions only the Osismii, whom he iden- 
tifies with the Ostimii of Pytheas, and states that they dwelt 
upon a promontory projecting a considerable distance into the 
sea, but not to the extent maintained by that writer, and those 
who followed him. It is evident that Strabo had here no 
correct information, and had no idea of the real extent and 
magnitude of the Armorican promontory. He apparently con- 
ceived the Veneti, who, as he learned from Cesar, carried 
on an extensive trade with Britain, to be situated opposite to 
that island. 

§ 7. With regard to the division of Gaul he begins by stating 
in accordance with Cesar that it was divided into three 
nations, the Aquitanians, the Celts or Gauls properly so called, 
and the Belge. The Aquitanians were, as he justly observes, 
a wholly distinct people from the Celts, and more nearly 
resembled the Iberians. In this ethnographical sense they 
were bounded by the Garonne to the north: but in the reor- 
ganization of Gaul by Augustus, that emperor had extended 
the limits of Aquitania to the Loire, thus uniting fourteen 
tribes of Celtic origin with the Aquitanians properly so called. 
The rest of Gaul was divided into the provinces of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica: but Strabo differs from all other writers 


4 iv. 4, § 1, p. 194. Compare Cæsar, annia, que contra eas regiones posita 
B. G. v. 13. est, arcessunt ”? (B. G. iii. 9). There is 

5 Strabo, iv. 4,§ 1. He may in part | nothing in Cæsar to show whether he 
have been misled by Cæsar’s expression, was acquainted with the configuration 
where, after enumerating the maritime of the coasts of Brittany and Nor- 
nations that sent auxiliary forces tothe | mandy; be twice mentions the name 
Veneti, including the Osismii and = of the Osismii among the Armorican 
Lexovii, as well as the Morini and tribes, but with no further indication 
Menapii, he adds, “auxilia ex Brit- oftheir position (B. G. ii. 34; vii. 75). 
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in extending the latter province along the shores of the Occean 
from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the Loire, so as to 
include the Veneti and Osismii among the Belgic tribes.6 This 
is probably an error, but Strabo himself remarks that the geo- 
grapher does not require to take much pains with regard to 
the merely political and administrative divisions of countries 
where these do not coincide with natural boundaries. 

His account of the manners and customs of the Gauls, as 
well as of their religious rites and ceremonies, is taken almost 
entirely from Cesar, but with the addition of some circum- 
stances of more dubious authenticity, which he derived from 
Posidonius, Artemidorus, and other Greek authorities. He 
adds however that the Gauls were rapidly becoming civilized, 
and imitating the Roman manners, as well as adopting their 
language. This change had already taken place to a great 
extent in the Roman province, or Narbonitis, where the native 
tribes had been stimulated by the example of the Massaliots, 
and begun even to devote their attention to literature and 
study: and it was from thence extending itself by degrees into 
the neighbouring parts of Gaul.’ 

§ 8. Of Britain he had very little knowledge beyond what 
he derived from Cesar. We have already seen that he erro- 
neously conceived the south coast of Britain to extend opposite 
to that of Gaul, from the mouths of the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
and that the interval was throughout much the same, so that 
the distance was not much greater from the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire than from those of the Seine and 
Rhine. But the nearest point, he correctly adds, was from the 
Portus Itius, in the land of the Morini, from whence Cesar 
sailed on his expedition to the island: the distance at this 
point being only 320 stadia. It is strange however that he 
altogether rejects the statements of Cæsar with regard to the 
dimensions of the island, and regards the side opposite to 
Gaul—the length of which he estimates at the utmost at 


ë Strabo, l.c. 7 iy, 1, § 12, p. 186. 
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5000 stadia—as the longest side of Britain, instead of being, 
as Cæsar had described it, and as it really is, by much the 
shortest. He consequently gave to the island a very incon- 
siderable extension towards the north, so as to bring its most 
northerly portions into the same latitude as the mouths of the 
Borysthenes, and only 8700 stadia, or 144 degrees of latitude 
north of the Strait of the Columns.® 

No attempt had been made since the time of Cesar to 
subjugate Britain, but the native princes had entered into 
friendly relations with the Roman Emperors, and a consider- 
able commerce was carried on with the island. Among the 
products exported from thence Strabo enumerates gold and 
silver as well as iron, but makes no mention of tin: besides 
these, he says, it furnished corn, cattle, hides and slaves, and 
dogs for the chase of a very fine breed. The climate was 
milder than that of Gaul, but very subject to mists, so that 
even in bright weather the sun was only visible for three or 
four hours in the day.’ 

Terne or Ireland he conceived, as has been already men- 
tioned, and as he himself repeatedly states, to be situated to 
the north of Britain. Its length was greater than its breadth, 
but he does not give an estimate of either: nor does he in this 
place say anything of its distance from Britain. But he else- 
where states that the interval was not known with any cer- 
tainty? He however regarded it as the most northern of 
all known lands, and as barely habitable on account of the 
cold Of its inhabitants little was known: they were said 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism, and holding 
promiscuous intercourse with their women. But Strabo himself 


8 Strabo, i. 4, § 3, p. 633 iv. 5, § 1, | Thy “lépyny oùkéri yvópiuov, wécoy &y Tis 
p. 199. See Chapter XIX. p. 127. dein, Again, in another passage (ii. 
® Id. ii. 5, § 78, pp. 114, 115. p. 72), he tells us that Ierne was not 
1 Td. iv. 5, §§ 2,3. In another pas- | more than 5000 stadia distant from 
sage (ii. 5, p. 115) he tells us that the | Gaul: a statement that he mnst have 
Romans purposely refrained from con- | found some difficulty in reconciling 
quering the ‘island, in order to avoid | with his own system. 
the expense of maintaining it. 3 See the passages cited in note to 
? ji. 5, § 8, p 115. rò 8 exetder eri | p. 232. 
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adds that he had no trustworthy authorities for these facts. 
The other islands around Britain he treats as unworthy of 
notice, and mentions Thule only to repeat his disbelief of the 
account of it that had been given by Pytheas.* 

§ 9. He next returns to speak of the Alps, his knowledge of 
which shows, as might be expected, a great advance upon that 
of Polybius. Indeed the recent subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes under Augustus, and the frequent communication held 
by the Romans with their Transalpine provinces, had necessarily 
led to a much more familiar acquaintance with these mountains. 
Hence Strabo is not only able to give us many interesting 
particulars concerning the different nations inhabiting the 
Alps and a correct description of their localities, but his 
account of the mountain chain itself shows a clear idea of its 
general form and configuration, and of the rivers that flowed 
from it. Thus he describes the Alps as forming a great curve 
having its concave side turned towards the plains of Italy, its 
centre in the land of the Salassians, and its two extremities 
bending round, the one by Mount Ocra, and the head of the 
Adriatic, the other along the sea coast of Liguria to Genoa, 
where they join the Apennines.” In another passage ê he fixes 
the termination of the Maritime Alps with more precision at 
Vada Sabbata (Vado), 260 stadia from Genoa, which almost 
exactly coincides with the view generally adopted by modern 
geographers. The highest summits of the whole range he 
supposes to be those in the land of the Medulli (between the 
Mont Genévre and the Petit St. Bernard), where the direct 
ascent of the mountains was said to be not less than 100 stadia 
and the descent on the other side into Italy the same distance. 
Here among the hollows of the mountains was a lake, and two 
sources, from one of which flowed the Druentia (Durance) into 
Gaul to join the Rhone; from the other the Durias (Dora) to 


4 Strabo, iv. 5, § 5, p. 201. Of the | the group of the Britannic Islands (see 
Cassiterides he had already spoken, in | above, p. 245). 
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join the Po.” That river itself had its sources in the same neigh- 
bourhood, but at a lower level, and was swelled in its course 
by the junction of many tributaries.’ In like manner he tells 
us correctly that the Rhone and the Rhine had their sources 
near to one another in the Mount Adula (’AdovAas) ;°—the only 
distinctive appellation of any particular group which he men- 
tions—and that they each formed a large lake in their course 
lower down.’ He was also aware of the true source of the 
Danube, which he well describes as lying in a detached ridge 
of mountains, beyond the Rhine and its lake, adjoining the 
Suevi and the Hercynian Forest.’ 

With the eastern extremity of the Alps, where the chain 
sweeps round the head of the Adriatic he was also well 
acquainted, and gives a curious account of the commerce that 
was carried on in his day over the Mount Ocra—which he 
correctly describes as the lowest part of the Alps—from 
Aquileia to a place called Nauportus or Pamportus on the 
Save. It was by this route that Italian goods were conveyed 
into Pannonia and the other countries on the banks of the 
Danube.? The other mountaineers of the Alps also carried on 
some trade with Italy, bringing down resin, pitch, wax, honey, 
and cheese. In his time they were become tranquil subjects 
of Rome, and had laid aside the predatory habits which they 
had practised for centuries. 

§ 10. Augustus, who had completed the subjugation of the 
mountain tribes, had also, he tells us, bestowed great pains 
upon the construction of roads through their country: and had 
rendered these practicable for carriages, wherever the natural 


difficulties were not too great.* 


7 iv. 6, § 5, pp. 203, 204. 

8 Ibid. p. 204. 

9 Ibid. $6, p. 204. He addsthat the 
Aduas (Adda), which formed the Lake 
Larius, had its sources in the same 
mountain group. 
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roads thus opened was but small. Of the two passes leading 
from the valley of the Salassi to Lugdunum, the one through 
the Centrones (the Little St. Bernard) which was the longer 
and more circuitous was available for carriages, the other 
across the Pennine Alps (the Great St. Bernard) was more 
direct, but narrow and steep, and not practicable for carriages. 
The road through the Graian Alps, and the petty kingdom of 
Cottius (the Mont Genèvre) was apparently also open to 
carriages, and was one of the most frequented passes in the 
Roman times. No mention is found of any other pass between 
the Great St. Bernard and that through the Rhætians (the 
Brenner pass in the Tyrol) which from its comparative facility 
must have been frequented in all times. But Strabo, with a 
want of method often found in his work, while censuring 
Polybius for noticing only four passes across the Alps, has 
omitted to give us any regular enumeration of those known 
and frequented in his own day. He describes in strong terms 
the natural difficulties of these passes, the frightful chasms and 
giddy precipices along which the narrow roads had to be 
carried, as well as the avalanches of snow, which were capable 
of carrying away whole companies of travellers at once. These 
he ascribes with remarkable precision to the sliding of great 
masses of snow, congealed by successive frosts, one over the 
other.® 

§ 11. The fifth and sixth books are devoted to the description 
of Italy and the adjoining islands, with which he was of course 
well acquainted, and for the topography of which he had abun- 
dant materials at his command. We have already seen how 
erroneous was his conception of the true position and configu- 
ration of the peninsula, as it would be represented on a map; 
but with its general features he was naturally familiar, and his 
outline of its physical geography is on the whole clear and 
satisfactory. The leading natural features of Italy are indeed 
so strongly marked by nature that it would be difficult not to 


5 This route is described in detail, iv. 1, § 3, p, 179. 
£ iy. 6, § 6, p. 204. 
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seize them correctly. Such is in the first place the broad 
valley, or rather plain, of the Po, bounded by the great chain 
of the Alps on the north and by the inferior, but scarcely less 
marked, range of the Apennines to the south, and gradually 
passing into the lagunes and marshes of Venetia and the low 
country near Ravenna. The Apennines also are well described 
by Strabo as extending directly across the whole breadth of 
the land, from the frontiers of Liguria and Tyrrhenia on the 
one sea to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and Ancona on the 
other, and then turning inland so as to divide the peninsula 
into two through its whole length, but keeping nearer to the 
Adriatic till they turn off again in Lucania, and after passing 
through Lucania and Bruttium end in the promontory of 
Leucopetra not far from Rhegium.” He compares the penin- 
sular portion of Italy—excluding the two projecting spurs or 
promontories of Iapygia and Bruttium—vwith that of the 
Adriatic Sea adjoining it:° rather a singular comparison and 
rendered more so by his adding that the length of each is not 
much less than 6000 stadia (600 G. miles), a great exaggeration, 
as the distance from Ariminum to the extremity of the lapygian 
peninsula (thus including the latter, which Strabo eacludes) is 
little more, as measured on the map, than 360 G. miles.’ 

This last statement is probably copied from some of his 
earlier Greek authorities: and indeed throughout this portion 
of his work we find him fluctuating between two sets of autho- 
rities—the earlier Greek writers, to whose statements he clings 
with a strange tenacity, even in regard to matters on which 
much better sources of information were open to him, and the 
more recent statements of Roman writers, based upon more 
accurate measurements and itineraries. Among the latter 
especially we find him repeatedly citing an anonymous author 
whom he calls “the chorographer,” and of whom all that we 


7 y. 1, $3, p. 211. | Adriatic, and adapted his ideas of 

8 Ibid. Italy to it. The Antonine Itinerary 

® Strabo had apparently, in common | gives the distanee (by road) from Ari- 
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know is that from his giving the distances in miles it may be 
fairly inferred that he was a Latin, not a Greek, author.) 
Whether this anonymous work was based mainly on the itine- 
raries and consequently confined chiefly to distances, cannot 
be affirmed with certainty, nor do we know from what sources 
Strabo derived his knowledge of the topography of those parts 
of Italy which he had not himself visited, but it is certain that 
these topographical details are for the most part very correct, 
and the order in which the numerous towns mentioned are 
enumerated is generally systematic and well chosen. It is 
clear indeed, as has been already shown, that maps of Italy 
were well known, and probably not uncommon, in the time of 
Strabo, and the clear and methodical character of his descrip- 
tion certainly gives the impression of having been written 
with such a representation before him. At the same time the 
more lively and graphic manner in which he describes par- 
ticular localities—as for instance the Port of Luna, Volterra, 
Populonium, and the greater part of Campania—points clearly 
to being the result of personal observation. His account of 
Northern Italy on the other hand, in which he gives many 
interesting details concerning the marshes and lagunes of 

Venetia and the coast of the Adriatic from Altinum to 
Ravenna, and his description of the site of the latter city— 
a position almost exactly resembling that of Venice at the 
present day*—must probably have been derived at second- 
hand from some other writer. He follows the popular Roman 
notion that the Padus was the largest river in Europe except 
the Danube :* but rejects without hesitation its identification 
with the famous Eridanus, which he treats as a wholly fabulous 
stream .* 

In describing Campania he takes occasion to give us some 


1 On this subject see the note to p. | Ocean. Ibid. § 5, p. 212. 
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curious particulars concerning the volcanic eruptions of which 
it had been the scene, particularly of one of Mount Epomeus 
in the island of Pithecusa (Ischia), which had been described 
by the historian Timæus, having happened not long before 
his time.” On the other hand he has recorded his sagacious 
observation of Mount Vesuvius, that it had every appear- 
ance of having once been a burning mountain, but which had 
gone out for want of fuel. It was little suspected by any one 
how soon it was destined to resume its activity. 

The account of the south of Italy—Lucania, Bruttium, 
Japygia, and Apulia, which occupies the greater part of the 
sixth book, is mainly derived from Greek authorities, and 
taken up to a great extent with historical particulars con- 
cerning the Greek colonies which bordered the whole of these 
shores. Many of these are of much interest and would be 
otherwise unknown to us, but not strictly of a geographical 
character. In describing the Apulian coast he treats of the 
distances along the Adriatic generally, and points out the 
discrepancy between “the chorographer” and his Greek au- 
thorities, Artemidorus especially ; and takes the opportunity 
of commenting on the diversity frequently found in this 
respect among different authors.” When he has no means of 
determining between them, he adds, he contents himself with 
repeating the conflicting statements: but it does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the Roman authorities, having the 
advantage of measured roads, were in most cases, if not in 
all, entitled to the greater credit. In describing Brundusium 
he notices briefly the course of the Appian Way—the great 
highway from Rome to the provinces of the East, which in his 


5 v, 4, § 9, p. 248. | The first distance is almost precisely 
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day consisted of two main branches, the one, practicable for 
carriages, leading from Brundusium to Tarentum, and thence 
direct through Venusia to Beneventum: the other, practicable 
for mules only, proceeding through Egnatia, Canusium, and 
Herdonea, and rejoining the main line at Beneventum.” He 
gives the whole distance from Rome to Brundusium as 360 
miles, which is almost precisely correct, the distance by the 
first of the two roads described being 358 miles according to 
the Antonine Itinerary.’ 

§ 12. He describes Sicily at considerable length, and on this 
occasion gives us the distances furnished him by “the cho- 
rographer” in detail, showing the nature of the materials on 
which that author relied. Nor does his estimate of the dimen- 
sions of the island differ widely from the truth; though, as we 
have already seen, he had such a distorted idea of its position, 
and the bearings and directions of its three sides. But he had 
never himself visited the island, and his description is neither 
very complete nor very accurate. He draws indeed a lamentable 
picture of the state of decay to which it was reduced in his 
time, notwithstanding its great natural fertility, so that many 
of the towns had altogether disappeared, while the interior was 
abandoned almost entirely to shepherds ;? and on this account 
he dwells the less carefully upon topographical details. 

Of the physical geography of the island he does not attempt 
to give any general view, but dwells at considerable length 
upon the peculiar characters of Ætna, and the volcanic pheno- 
mena to which it was subject. Ofthe streams of lava especially 
he gives an accurate and philosophical account, pointing out 
how the burning matter that overflows from the crater in a 
liquid state gradually hardens into a compact and hard rock, 
like a mill-stone.® He notices also the great fertility of the 
soil produced by the volcanic ashes for the growth of vines: a 
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circumstance that he had already observed in regard to 
Vesuvius.* Much of this description appears to be taken from 
Posidonius: but Strabo adds an account of the appearance of 
the summit and the actual condition of the crater, as he had 
heard it from persons who had recently made the ascent.’ It is 
evident therefore that in his time it was not uncommon for 
inquisitive travellers to make the ascent, which really offers 
no difficulties. He gives us also many interesting particulars 
concerning the volcanic phenomena of the Æolian Islands, 
especially of the remarkable eruption that had thrown up a 
small islet or rock out of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
island called by the Greeks Hiera, as being above all others 
sacred to Vulcan, and the scene of his subterranean operations.° 
Both this island and that of Strongyle (Stromboli) seem to 
have been at this period in a state of constant volcanic 
activity. 

§ 13. Of the other two great islands of the Mediterranean, 
Sardinia and Corsica, Strabo has given but a very brief and 
imperfect account.’ Both of them indeed were in ancient 
times, as they have continued almost to our own day, in a state 
of semi-barbarism little corresponding with their size and 
their natural resources; and though they had long been 
brought under the direct authority of Rome, the mountaineers 
of the interior continued in both islands to lead a lawless and 
barbarous life, plundering their neighbours in the plains, and 
only checked from time to time by the Roman governors, who 
would make a razzia for the purpose of carrying off slaves, but 
never attempted to exercise any permanent authority over 
these wild districts.2 Some parts of Sardinia, however, as Strabo 


4 y., 4, § 8, p. 247. | It is noticed also by Orosius and Julius 
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observes, were fertile and produced abundance of corn, but they 
suffered much from unhealthiness, as well as from the depre- 
dations of their neighbours in the mountains. The only towns 
of any importance were Caralis and Sulci.° 

It has already been pointed out that Strabo committed a 
strange error with regard to the geographical position of 
Sardinia and Corsica, as well as that of Sicily: and it is a 
striking instance of his disregard for real geographical accu- 
racy, that he repeats the measurements given by the anony- 
mous chorographer, both for the length and breadth of the two 
islands, and for the distance from Sardinia to Africa, without 
perceiving, or at least without noticing, how entirely they 
were at variance with his own system and arrangement.’ 

§ 14. Returning to the north of Europe, Strabo proceeds, in 
the seventh book, to give a brief general account of the coun- 
tries extending from the Rhine eastwards to the Borysthenes 
and the Tanais, and situated to the north of the Danube, 
which he describes as cutting the whole of this eastern half of 
Europe into two divisions.? No part of his work is more detec- 
tive than this. Imperfect as was the knowledge actually pos- 
sessed of these regions, he was far from turning to account all 
the information concerning them that was really available in 
his day. In regard to Germany, indeed, he did not fail to make 
use of the new discoveries that had been opened out by the 
campaigns of Drusus and Germanicus, which had extended, as 
he observes, the knowledge of Germany from the Rhine to the 
Elbe.2 He mentions also the intermediate rivers; the Amisia 
(Ems), and the Visurgis (Weser), as well as the minor con- 
fluents the Lupia (Lippe) and the Salas (Saale). All these 
streams, as we have seen, had attracted attention in the Roman 
wars. He mentions also the principal names of German tribes 
and nations, with which the same wars had rendered his con- 
temporaries familiar, though with very little attempt to explain 
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their topographical relations, of which he had probably very 
imperfect knowledge. He describes at some length the 
Hercynian Forest, which according to his conception consti- 
tuted one of the main physical: features of the country, ex- 
tending from the Lake of Constance and the sources of the 
Danube* to the northern frontier of Bohemia and Moravia, 
including within it (i.e. between it and the Danube) a tract 
of fertile country, occupied in part by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, who had recently taken possession of the district 
previously known as Boiohemum (Bobhemia).’ 

But beyond the Elbe he tells us that everything was entirely 
unknown; an ignorance which he ascribes in great part to the 
policy of Augustus in preventing his generals from carrying 
their arms beyond that river: and while he rejects as fables 
the tales that were related by Greek writers of the Cimbri, 
who had long been known by a kind of vague tradition as 
dwelling on the northern Ocean,’ he has nothing to substitute 
in their place. Even of their geographical position he had no 
clear notion, and would have led us to imagine that they dwelt 
on the west side of the Elbe; he only notices the belief that 
they inhabited a peninsula in connection with the tradition 
(which he rejects as a fable) that they had been expelled from 
it by an irruption of the sea.” Of the great Cimbrie Cher- 
sonese or Promontory, as a geographical feature, he had 
evidently no idea, or of the bay beyond it (the Codanus Sinus 
of Latin writers), though some vague accounts of both had 
certainly reached the Roman authorities in his day.2 Nor 
does he condescend to notice the tradition adopted by some 
earlier authors of the existence of a great island in this part of 


tivi 1; 9-5. 
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the name, and would naturally excite 
curiosity as to their original abodes. 

8 Strabo, vii. 2, § 1, p. 202. 

° See Chapter XX. p. 191. 
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the northern Ocean—the Basilia of Timæus and the Abalus of 
Pytheas. Even the name of the Vistula, which was certainly 
known to the Romans in his day, finds no place in his geo- 
graphy, and it is strange that he does not even allude to the 
trade with these regions for amber, which attracted so much 
attention both among Greeks and Romans. 

The whole coast of the Ocean beyond the Elbe, he expressly 
tells us,’ was utterly unknown, nor had any one made the journey 
by land, so that it was only by geographical inference from the 
comparison of parallels of latitude that one could arrive at the 
conclusion that proceeding eastward from the Elbe would bring 
one to the Borysthenes, and the regions north of the Euxine. 
But who were the nations inhabiting this extensive tract, 
whether Bastarne, lazvges, Roxolani, or other Scythian tribes, 
no one could say: nor whether any of these tribes extended to 
the northern Ocean, or there was a space beyond, uninhabit- 
able from cold or other causes. On one point alone he was 
correctly informed: for he tells us that the whole country 
eastward from the frontiers of Germany to the Caspian was 
one vast plain :? thus discarding altogether the vague notions 
as to the Rhipæan Mountains in the north, which had so long 
lingered among Greek geographers, and which still retained a 
hold on popular belief down to a later period. 

§ 15. It is remarkable that Strabo’s acquaintance with the 
regions to the north and north-west of the Euxine was almost 
as imperfect as with those on the Baltic. Regarding Hero- 
dotus as altogether unworthy of confidence, he evidently 
neglected to avail himself of the interesting materials col- 
lected by that historian, and he had no means of supplying 
the deficiency. It would appear that the increasing pressure 
of the northern barbarians upon the Greek cities of the Euxine 
had limited their commercial relations with the interior: and 
though Strabo himself tells us that the campaigns of the 
generals of Mithridates had been the means of opening out 
294, | wavias wexpl Tis Kagxias zeSias èctiv 
oKTias waco. avy Dep- | iv icuev. Vil. 3, $ 17, p. 366. i 


es 
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a more accurate knowledge of these countries, it is certain 
that these did not carry their arms far from the coast, and the 
interior seems to have remained virtually unknown. Thus he 
tells us that the sources of the Tanais, like those of the Nile, 
were wholly unknown :* and the same was the case with those 
of the Borysthenes, Hypanis and Tyras.*| The Borysthenes he 
describes as navigable for 600 stadia, and he apparently re- 
garded it as not known any higher up. The most northerly 
people known to our geographer in this part were the Roxolani, 
who in his time dwelt between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
and were known in history from their having taken part in 
war against Diophantus, the general of Mithridates.© They 
were regarded by Strabo as a Sarmatian tribe, as were also the 
Iazyges; while the Bastarne, a powerful nation who at this 
time occupied the tract between the Tyras (Dniester) and the 
Carpathians, so as to adjoin the Germans on the west, are 
described as pretty nearly of German race themselves.’ 

The Tyras had formed the limits of the conquests of Mithri- 
dates on the west, which was marked by the erection of a fort 
at the mouth of that river bearing the name of his general 
Neoptolemus.* The Romans in the days of Strabo had not 
attempted to extend their power beyond the mouths of the 
Danube. The interval between the two was occupied by an 
unpeopled tract, called by Strabo “the desert of the Getz,” 
and which he describes as the scene of the expedition of 
Darius, of which Herodotus has left us so exaggerated an 
account. But it is difficult to adopt Strabo’s suggestion lite- 
rally, and suppose that the Persian king never even reached 
the Dniester, a distance of less than a hundred miles from the 
Danube.’ 


3 xi. 2, § 2, p. 493. He, however, 5 vii. 3, § 16, p. 306. 
justly maintains that the Tanais falls 6 vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. 7 Thid. 
into the Palus Meotis from the north ; 8 vii. 3,§ 16. See Chapter XVIII. 


and rejects the wild hypotheses which | p. 84. 

derived it either from the east and the ® vii. 3, § 14, p. 305. The same 
Caucasus, or from the far west, near | tract was, according to Strabo, also the 
the sources of the Danube (!) scene of the expedition of Lysimachus, 
‘ 4 il. 4, § 6, p. 107, | in which that monarch was defeated 
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The accurate and detailed account which Strabo gives us of 
the Tauric Chersonese forms a striking contrast with the vague 
and unsatisfactory knowledge he possessed of the countries to 
the north. Here he was in a land which had long been occu- 
pied by Greek colonies, to whom it had thus become known 
in detail. It had more recently passed under the dominion of 
Mithridates, and it was probably from the historians of that 
monarch that Strabo derived his particulars. His statement 
that the peninsula as a whole resembled the Peloponnesus 
both in form and size is more correct than such general 
comparisons usually are: he was aware that it was’ really 
joined to the mainland only by a narrow isthmus, and has 
given a correct and curious account of the peculiar character 
of the Putrid Sea which separates it from the Palus Meotis.? 

§ 16. Of the Getz or Dacians, who at this time occupied the 
extensive tract north of the Danube, Strabo had very little 
real knowledge, and the greatest part of the section devoted 
to this people is in fact occupied with a very unsatisfactory 
discussion as to the ethnographical relations of the people 
called by Homer Mysians, and the “ illustrious mare-milking ” 
tribes of the same poet. As already mentioned, he describes 
the Getz and Dacians as two distinct nations, or at least dis- 
tinct branches of the same nation, for he adds that they speak 
the same language, which was the case also with the Getz and 
the Thracians.* He appears not to have noticed or compre- 
hended the fact that the one name was originally applied to 
them by the Romans, the other by the Greeks. Yet he 


and taken prisoner by Dromichetes, | 


king of the Gete, but this may more 
probably be placed farther west, be- 
tween the Danube and the Carpa- 
thians. 

1 h è peydan Xeppdévynoos Tf MeAorov- 


viow mpocéoue kal Tò oX7jma Kal Td ué- | 


yeGos. vii. 4, § 5, p. 310. 

2 Ibid. § 1, p. 308. The precise 
agreement of Strabo’s account of this 
curious natural feature of the country 
with its present condition is a striking 


proof that no considerable physical 
changes have taken place in this part 
of the Euxine since the time of the 
geographer; as a depression or ele- 
vation of a few feet would suffice en- 
tirely to change the character of the 
Putrid Sea. 

3 6ydyAwTro: © cioly of Aakol Tois 
Téras, vii. 3, § 13, p. 305. And in 
another passage (§ 10, p. 303) he calls 
the Getæ buóyàwrroy tots Opaily 
€Ovos. 
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recognized a similar fact with regard to the Danube, which 
as he points out was called by the Romans Danubius down to 
the cataracts, while below that point they adopted the Greek 
appellation of Ister.* 

With regard to the regions south of the Danube, Illyricum, 
Pannonia and Meesia, which as we have already seen had been 
lately brought under the dominion of Rome, Strabo had not 
much that was new to relate, though by availing himself of the 
results of the Roman wars and conquests in these parts, he was 
doubtless enabled to bring together a more complete and con- 
sistent view of these nations, than had been presented by any 
previous Greek writer. But their ethnological relations were 
then, as they have always continued to be, extremely obscure, 
and his notices with regard to them, though not without value, 
show but an imperfect insight into the subject, while he has 
unfortunately neglected in almost all cases to cite the authori- 
ties from whom he has derived them. In respect to the 
geography of this part of Europe he has correctly seized the 
main fact of the chain of Mount Hemus (the Balkan) branch- 
ing off from the great Illyrian ranges which descend in a 
continuous mass from the Alps alortg the east coast of the 
Adriatic, and extending in a line parallel with the Danube 
(from west to east) to the shore of the Huxine.2 He has 
indeed an exaggerated notion of its importance, both in height 
and extent, but this was the case even with modern geo- 
graphers down to a very recent period; and he justly rejects 
the statement of Polybius that from the summit both the 
Euxine and the Adriatic Seas were visible at the same time.® 


4 Strabo, vii. 3, § 13, p. 304. This is 
the first mention in any ancient author 
of the cataracts or rapids, popularly 
known as the Iron Gates, which con- 
stitute so serious an impediment to the 
navigation of the Danube. 

$ vii. 5, § 1, p. 313. 

€ This had indeed been an article of 
the popular ereed long before the time 
of Polybius. It was already asserted 
by Theopompus, and the expedition of 


Philip V., king of Macedonia, to the 
summit, was evidently originated in 
consequence of this belief. The de- 
tailed account of that expedition, given 
by Livy (xl. 21, 22), is doubtless de- 
rived trom Polybius, but the Roman 
historian shares in the doubts so rea- 
sonably expressed by Strabo. Pompo- 
nius Mela at a later period repeats the 
ordinary story (ii. 2). 

It is impossible to determine what 
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§ 17. His account of Macedonia and Thrace is preserved 
only in a fragmentary form, this part of his work being wanting 
in all the extant manuscripts, but the deficiency is in great 
part supplied by the two Epitomes, and it is not probable that 
we have lost much that is really valuable. In regard to both 
countries, his minute and accurate account of the portions 
adjoining the coasts of the Æ@gean contrasts strongly with his 
vague and general information concerning the mountain dis- 
tricts of the interior, and the wild tribes that inhabited them. 
The latter were still very imperfectly subdued, and their rela- 
tions with the Romans were chiefly those of mutual hostility.’ 
This portion of the Turkish Empire was even down to the 
present day one of the least known parts of Europe, and the 
same thing appears to have been the case in the time of 
Strabo. The geographer had however here the great advan- 
tage of the Roman military highway, the Via Egnatia, which 
traversed the whole country from west to east: the importance 
of which, with its measured distances, had been already recog- 
nized and pointed out by Polybius ; from whom indeed Strabo’s 
account of it is almost entirely derived.’ 

§ 18. Three books are devoted by Strabo to the geography 
of Greece and the neighbouring islands. Here of course 
nothing new was to be expected, while materials for the topo- 
graphical description of the country could not fail to be forth- 
coming in profusion. Yet there is hardly any part of his work 
which in a geographical point of view is more unsatisfactory. 


was the particular summit actually 
ascended by Philip; we are told only 
that he marched thither from Stobi 
through the country of the Medi. 
Leake supposes him to have selected 
one of the lofty group near the head 
waters of the Strymon, between Sofia 
and Kiiistendil, but the orography of 
this part of Turkey is still too imper- 
fectly known to enable us to form even 
a plausible conjecture. 

It is strange that Strabo, who shows 
on this occasion a very reasonable scep- 
ticism, should accept without hesitation 


the popular story that the rising sun 
was visible from the summit of Mount 
Athos three hours before it made its 
appearance to those at the foot of the 
mountain ! (vii. Fr. 33, 35). 

7 The account given by Tacitus 
(Annal. iv. 46-51) of the outbreak of 
the Thracian tribes in A.D. 26, some 
years after the death of Strabo, shows 
how far these wild mountaineers were 
from being effectually reduced to sub- 
jection. 

8 Strabo, vii. 7, § 4, pp. 322, 323. 
See Chapter XVIIL p. 27. 
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That tendency to digression upon mythological and poetical 
topics, which, as we have already pointed out, is one of the 
leading defects of Strabo’s whole work, is here developed to 
the greatest extent, and has had the effect of converting all 
these three books into a desultory and rambling commen- 
tary upon the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships, together 
with some other passages of the ancient poets, rather than a 
systematic geographical treatise. Nor is this commentary 
illustrated with local details and topographical identifications, 
which would have had some real interest, and conveyed much 
information to the modern student. He had himself visited 
only a few points of Greece,’ and was therefore compelled to 
collect his information at second hand: and unfortunately he 
sought this more in the works of the logographers and gram- 
marians, than in those of the topographers and local historians. 
It is but justice to him to remark on the contrast which his 
account of Corinth—which he had seen—presents with the 
rest of this portion of his work.’ Here his description—though 
not very full or detailed—is clear, intelligent and character- 
istic. Of Sparta and Argos on the contrary he gives us no 
description at all—or nothing worthy of the name—contenting 
himself with remarking that they were too well known to 
require it:. and the reader would gather from his pages no 
idea of the striking character and natural features of the plain 
of Argos, or the valley of the Eurotas. Nor does he anywhere 
give us a clear outline of the grouping and connexion of the 
mountain chains, which in so remarkable a manner constitute 
as it were the skeleton of the Peloponnese, and determine the 
physical geography of the country. 

One circumstance that appears to have contributed to pre- 
vent him from dwelling more fully wpon the actual geography 
of Greece in his own time was the state of decay to which it 
was then reduced: a circumstance to which he recurs again 


° Athens, Megara, and Corinth, are visited. Groskurd adds Argos, but I 
the only points in continental Greece, | can see no evidence of this. 
which he can be proved to have actually 1 viii. 6, § 21, p. 379. 
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and again. Even the fertile district of Messenia was in great 
part desolate and abandoned: Laconia retained a few towns 
which were tolerably flourishing, though its population had 
much declined: but the upland plains of Arcadia were almost 
wholly depopulated, the towns had ceased to exist or were 
lying in ruins, and even the agricultural labourers had quitted 
the country, leaving the fertile arable lands to sipport nothing 
but herds of cattle, horses, and asses.” The case was little 
better, if at all, with Northern Greece. Beeotia especially had 
never recovered from the ravages of the Mithridatic War: 
Thebes was reduced to a mere village, and Tanagra and 
Thespiz alone could still claim the appellation of towns In 
other passages he points out the state of depopulation and 
decay of Acarnania, Ætolia, Locris and the adjoining territory 
of the Aunianes.° The new colonies founded by Augustus— 
Nicopolis, Patræ, and Corinth—were indeed flourishing settle- 
ments, but their prosperity was to a great degree at the cost 
of the neighbouring districts. Such a state of things might 
be some excuse for not entering minutely into topographical 
details, but it is none for going back to the heroic ages, and 
wasting time in idle discussions on the obscure towns men- 
tioned only by Homer, whose names and sites were alike 
unknown in the flourishing ages of Greece, as well as in the 
days of Strabo.® 

This unfortunate mode of treating his subject appears to 
have arisen in great measure from his following the example 
of the writers who had composed professed commentaries upon 
the Homeric Catalogues, Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scep- 
sis, rather than the authors of strictly geographical or topo- 
graphical works, which were certainly not wanting in his day.’ 


2 yiii. 8, § 1. interest in tracing the remains of these 
3 ix. 2, § 5, p. 403. èt éxelvou © ğön | extinct cities, that he does not even 
mpdrrovtes èvðeéoTepov àel péxpe eis | notice the gigantic ruins of Tiryns and 
huas ovdé nouns akiwdrAdyou tiwoy sé- | Mycene, but adds with regard to the 
(oust. last that not a trace of it was visible! 

4 Ibid. § 25, p. 410. (viii. 6, § 10, p. 372.) 

5 ix. 4, § 11; x. 2, § 23. 7 The fragment of a Description of 
€ At the same time he took so little | Greece, commonly ascribed to Dicz- 
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But his blind reverence for the great poet, whom he regarded 
as the first and best of authorities,’ was the original source of 
this defective method. Besides the two writers already cited, 
his principal, and by far his most valuable, authority was 
Ephorus, from whom he derived the greater part of his in- 
formation in regard to the historical facts which he relates 
concerning thè foundation of cities, the changes of population, 
&c.; much of which is really valuable and interesting.? But 
though Ephorus, like Polybius, had devoted a portion of his 
work to a separate and regular geographical treatise, it is 
remarkable that he is hardly ever cited by Strabo for any 
statement of a distinctly geographical character. 

§ 19. In this respect indeed, strange as it may appear to us, 
the knowledge of Greece possessed by Strabo was scarcely less 
defective than that of the more western portions of Europe. 
Familiar as was the general notion of the Peloponnese, as 
resembling a leaf of the plane-tree, as well as the leading pro- 
montories and bays that determined its configuration, it will 
be found that its orientation (if the word may be allowed) was 
wholly erroneous: and when Strabo tells us that its length 
and breadth were about equal (1400 stadia in each direction), 
he adds that its greatest length was from Cape Malea to 
Ægium, and its greatest breadth from west to east from Cape 
Chalonatas in Elis to the Isthmus. He must therefore have 
regarded the Isthmus as nearly, if not quite, the most eastern 
point of the Peloponnese, ignoring the extent to which the 
coast of Argolis runs out in an easterly direction to Cape 
Scyllæum, or rather supposing the great promontory thus 
formed to have a southerly instead of a south-easterly direction. 
The effect of this is to give to the whole map of the Pelo- 


archus, whether or not it be justly 8 See especially viii. pp. 337, 349. 
attributed to that author, shows that ® Besides numerous other citations, 
such topographical works were in | he says expressly in one passage: “Ego- 
existence long before the time of Strabo, | pos, @ Tò wActaroy mpooxpapeba Sid Thy 
and we can hardly doubt that there | wep! ratrta émméAciay, ix. 3, § 11, p. 
were many such. (See Chapter XVI. | 422. 

p. 617.) |} viji. 2, § 1, p. 335. 
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ponnese a slew round which greatly distorts its general appear- 
ance. At the same time this brings Cape Malea much to the 
west of its true position, and explains why Strabo, in measuring 
the length of the peninsula from north to south, drew his line 
from. wee Malea to the Corinthian Gulf, instead of from Cape 
Teenarum. 

Still more erroneous was his conception of the AG eres 
and position of Northern Greece. We have already seen that 
he considered Cape Sunium, the extremity of Attica, as but little 
farther north than Cape Malea,? so that a line drawn from 
thence to the Isthmus of Corinth would present but a slight 
curve, while a straight line (or nearly so) might be drawn from 
the Isthmus through the Gulf of Corinth to the straits at its 
entrance, and thence to the Acroceraunian Promontory.* This 
conclusion he derived from Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man (as he 
justly observes) of mathematical knowledge, and acquainted 
with the observations of latitude, as well as familiar with the 
countries in question ; and whose authority he consequently 
accepts as unexceptionable.*| That such a man should have 
arrived at conclusions so wide of the truth in regard to countries 
so well known, is indeed a striking proof how little geography 
could yet be regarded as based upon any sound and satisfactory 
foundation. Yet we shall find—as in so many similar cases— 
the influence of this error once introduced into systematic 
geography continuing to pervade the works of successive 
writers, and even materially affecting the Ptolemaic map of 
Greece. 

Again, while he points out correctly the manner in which 
continental Greece is cut into by asuccession of deep bays and 
inlets, so as to constitute in a manner a series of successive 
peninsulas, his notions of the distances between these bays and 
their relative position to one another, are often strangely 
erroneous, and it is not always easy to reconcile his statements 
with one another." 


2 ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 5 See viii. 1, § 3. His description 
3 ix. 1, §1, p. 390. of Greece as constituting four suc- 
1 Ibid. § 2, p. 391. cessive peninsulas is in great measure 
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§ 20. Concerning the physical geography of Greece he gives 
us very little information. He notices indeed, as he could 
hardly fail to do, the remarkable formation of parts of Arcadia 
and Beeotia, and the manner in which the streams found sub- 
terranean channels, and the lakes were discharged by similar 
outlets, the stoppage of which from time to time gave occasion 
to great inundations or to the extension of the lake-waters far 
beyond their ordinary limits. In regard to the Lake Copais in 
particular he gives us some curious details, based apparently 
on good authority. He adopts also the popular notion that the 
river Erasinus in Argolis derived its sources from the Lake of 
Stymphalus,® and that the Alpheius and Eurotas had their 
origin from two fountains close together, the waters of which 
pursued their course for some distance underground, and then 
issued forth again, the one in Laconia, the other in the 
Pisatis.’ Neither of these facts has been verified by modern 
observers, but the last is certainly not without a foundation of 
truth; and that the rivers of Greece frequently pursue a sub- 
terranean course for considerable distances is undoubtedly true : 
the same phenomenon occurs in other countries composed of 
similar cavernous limestones, such as Carniola and Dalmatia. 

The mountains of Greece were of course familiar by name to 
all men of letters in the days of Strabo, whether geographers 
or not. But no attempt is found in his description of the 
country to arrange them in groups or point out the geo- 
graphical relations of the different ranges. He states, in 
accordance with the generally received notion in his day, that 
Cyllene was the highest mountain in the Peloponnese, but adds 
that, “some said” it was 20 stadia (12,000 feet) in perpen- 
dicular height, and others only fifteen. This is the only 


fanciful, though his conception of the | gulfs at S00 stadia (80 G. miles) is not 
largest of these, as bounded by a line | greatly in cxeess of the truth; the 
drawn from the Ambracian Gulf on the | direet distance in a straight line being 
west, to the Maliac Gulf on the east, | just about 70 G. miles. 


corresponds to a natural division, which ë viii. S, § 4, p. 389. 
has been taken as the basis in the 7 viii. 3, § 12, p. 343. 
limitation of the modern kingdom of s viii. 8, § 1. wéyiorov & dpos cv aùr 


Grecee. His estimate of the width of | Kuaadyn thy yoty KaGeroy oi wey ekos 
this so-called isthmus between the two | cradlwy dacty, of è brov Tevretaldena. 
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instance in which he attempts to give the height of any of the 
mountains mentioned : he does not even allude to the different 
estimates or alleged measurements that had been made of 
Mount Olympus and its neighbours Ossa and Pelion. 

§ 21. Of the islands in the Ægean his account is very 
meagre, and their geographical positions are but obscurely 
indicated. They were for the most part in a state of great 
poverty and decay :° even Delos having never recovered from 
the blow it sustained in the Mithridatic War. His description 
of Crete is fuller and more interesting than usual; and he cor- 
rectly points out in this instance the distinct character of the 
White Mountains, the most westerly group in the island, 
forming a ridge 200 stadia in length, and not inferior to 
Taygetus in height, and the isolated mass of Mount Ida, of still 
greater elevation, and having a circumference of not less than 
600 stadia." Yet we have already seen how imperfect was his 
notion of the position or dimensions of the island, and how 
erroneous and conflicting are his statements concerning its 


distance from the nearest points of the mainland. 


The words èv adr7 here refer to Arcadia 
only, but the lofty mountain group in 
the north-east of that region was gene- 
rally regarded as the highest in the Pelo- 
ponnese; no one apparently suspecting 
that it was exceeded in elevation by 
Taygetus. The real height of Cyllene, 
according to the French commission, is 
7788 feet. 

It is singular that Strabo does not 
refer to the more moderate estimate of 
Apollodorus, an author of whom he 
made such frequent use. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 618.) 

° The only one of which Strabo dis- 
tinctly speaks from personal observation 
is the rocky islet of Gyaros, where he 
found only a fishing village, whose in- 
habitants were so poor that they 
deputed one of their number to repre- 
sent to the emperor Augustus their 


inability to pay a tribute of 150 
drachms! (Strabo, x. p. 485.) But 
Gyaros is one of the smallcst and 
poorest of the islands, and when visited 
by Dr. Ross in 1841 had no permanent 
inhabitants (Ross, Reise auf den 
Griechischen Inseln, vol. ii. p. 171). 
Yet it was frequently used under the 
Roman Empire as a place of banish- 
ment or confinement for criminals. (See 
Juvenal, i. 73; Tacit. Ann. iii. 68, &c.) 

1 x, 4,§4. According to the recent 
measurements of Captain Spratt, the 
highest summit of the White Moun- 
tains and Mount Ida are very nearly 
of the same height, both of them ex- 
ceeding 8000 feet, and thus somewhat 
higher than Taygetus, which is in 
reality the highest mountain in the 
Peloponnese, but does not exceed 7900 
feet. 
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NOTE A, p. 213. 


AGE OF STRABO. 


Tuar conclusion of Groskurd that Strabo must have been born as 
early as B.C. 66, rests on the assumption that he was not less than 
thirty-eight when he was at Corinth in B.c. 29: an argument that 
there is nothing to support, except the idea that his extensive 
travels were undertaken with a view to the composition of his 
geographical work, and that he was not likely to have conceived 
so comprehensive a plan at an early age. But this is all pure 
conjecture. Strabo does not tell us that he travelled with a view 
to his geography, but that his having seen a considerable part of 
the world and visited distant countries, gave him advantages for 
such a work. This would rather point to the opposite conclusion, 
that he conceived the idea of writing a geographical work because 
he had travelled, and therefore after his travels, and not before. 
At all events it seems inexplicable that he should have travelled 
for the purpose of collecting materials for his geographical work, 
and then on his return to Amasia devoted himself to the compo- 
sition of a long and elaborate historical work, and delayed com- 
mencing the other, which had been his main object, until a period 
of life when he could hardly have hoped to complete it. 

Clinton places his birth not later than B.C. 54, and is disposed to 
put it a few years earlier (perhaps s.c. 60, F. H. vol. iii. p. 553): . 
and this is the nearest approximation we can make to its determi- 
nation. He was a pupil or hearer of Tyrannion, a grammarian of 
Amisus (Strab. xii. p. 548), who was carried off by Lucullus to 
Rome; but this probably took place at Rome, not in Asia. He 
mentions in one passage also (Ib. p. 568) having seen F. Servilius 
Isauricus, the conqueror of the pirates and freebooters of Isauria 
and Pisidia, who died in B.c. 44, a statement that we cannot 
account for, but this is little to be wondered at. The old general 
may well have been in Asia again at a late period of his life, 
without our having any record of the circumstance. With regard 
to the date of the composition of his work (the most important 
point for us) we have the following data :— 

1. In the fourth book (p. 206) he says that the Noricans and 
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Carnians were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Drusus in 
one campaign, and had since then been quietly paying tribute for 
thirty-three years. The campaign in question took place in B.c. 15 
(see Clinton, F. H. vol. iii. ad ann.). This passage therefore could 
not have been written before a.p. 18. 

` 2. At the close of the sixth book (p. 288) he speaks of Germanicus 
and Drusus, the two Cæsars, as both living. As Germanicus died 
in A.D. 19, this passage must have been written before that date. 

3. On the other hand, at the beginning of the seventh book 
(p. 291) he distinctly refers to the triumph of Germanicus after his 
victorics over the Germans, in which he had avenged the defeat of 
Varus. This triumph was celebrated in a.p. 17 (Clinton, F., R. ad 
ann.): and therefore the passage in question must be subsequent 
to that date. 

4, In the twelfth and thirteenth books he repeatedly notices the 
great earthquake which had lately (vewori) destroyed or damaged 
so many cities of Asia (xii. 8, p. 579; xiii. 3, p. 621; 4, p. 627). 
This took place, as we learn from Tacitus, in A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 
47): and as Strabo particularly notices the pains taken by Tiberius 
to restore and repair the damaged cities, these passages could not 
have been written till the following year (A.D. 18). 

5. Again in the twelfth book (c. 1, p. 534) he tells us that 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was recently dead, and his kingdom 
had been reduced to a Roman province, but its definite organiza- 
tion as such was not yet known. Now Archelaus died at Rome in 
AD. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 42), but a considerable time may well be 
supposed to have elapsed before the details of the provincial admin- 
istration were fully settled. Hence this passage also may well have 
been written in a.p. 18. 

6. In the seventeenth book, the last of the whole work, he 
mentions the death of Juba II., king of Mauretania, and the suc- 
cession of Ptolemæus, as a recent occurrence (xvii. 3, p. 828). The 
exact date of the death of Juba is uncertain: but it did not take 
place before A.D. 18 or 19 (see Eckhel, D. N. V. vol. iv. p. 157): it 
is therefore probable that the work of Strabo was not imines till 
the latter year. 

All these indications point to very nearly the same ee ; and 
may be taken as proving that it could not have been completed in 
its present form before the year 18, and most probably was not 
published till the following year, a.n. 19. If we adopt Clinton’s 
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date for the author’s birth, and suppose him to have been born 
before B.c. 54, he must have been more than seventy-three years of 
age before he completed his geographical work. This advanced 
period of the author’s life, and his residence in a remote provincial 
town like Amasia, must have thrown great obstacles in the way of 
its extensive publication : and may tend to explain the comparative 
neglect with which it was received by his contemporaries. 


NOTE B, p. 222. 


VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS—-THERA AND METHONE. 


The volcanic phenomena in the group of islands of which Thera 
(now called Santorin) is the principal, have been celebrated in all 
ages. The islet thrown up in the centre of the bay, to which 
Strabo here alludes, made its appearance in the year B.c. 186. 
Another similar eruption took place in the lifetime of the geogra- 
pher (A.D. 19) though probably after the date at which this passage 
was written. Other outbreaks have taken place at intervals, down 
to our own time, the last having occurred as recently as 1866. A 
full account of them will be found in Lyell’s Principles of Geology 
(vol. ii. pp. 65-73, 10th edit.). 

One of the other instances cited by Strabo has received less 
attention than it deserves. “Near Methone on the Hermionic 
Gulf (he tells us, i. 3, § 18, p. 59) a mountain seven stadia in 
height was thrown up, after a violent fiery eruption ; it was un- 
approachable by day on account of the heat and the smell of 
sulphur, but at night there was no bad smell, but a bright light 
and great heat, so that the sea around was boiling for a distance 
of five stadia, and turbid for not less than twenty stadia. The 
shore was piled up with huge fragments of rocks as large as towers.” 
This was evidently the same eruption referred to by Pausanias (ii. 
34, § 1) as having occurred in the reign of Antigonus the son of 
Demetrius (B.C. 277-239), so that it must have been described by 
competent observers. The whole peninsula of Methone (or Methana, 
as it is more commonly called) is clearly of volcanic origin, but this 
is the only recorded instance of volcanic action, within the historical 
period. 
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NOTE C, p. 259. 


DISTANCES GIVEN BY THE CHOROGRAPHER. 


The chorographer reckoned Corsica as 160 Roman miles in length 
and 70 in breadth: and Sardinia as 220 miles long by 98 broad. 
(Strab. p. 224.) The measurements of modern geographers give to 
the former island 116 English miles (124 Roman) by 51 in its 
greatest breadth : while Sardinia measures about 140 G. miles by 
60, or 175 Roman miles by 75. The distances given by the cho- 
rographer are therefore largely in excess: but this is still more 
the case with his statement that the shortest interval from the 
African coast to Sardinia amounted to 300 miles, an estimate 
more than double the truth, as the southernmost point of Sardinia, 
Cape Spartivento, is really little more than 100 G. miles or 125 
Roman miles from Cape Serrat in Africa. So enormous an error, 
in regard to a distance that might be supposed so well known, is 
very difficult to account for. Some of the editors of Strabo have 
proposed to read 200 for 300, which would accord with the estimate 
of Pliny (E. N. iii. 13, § 84), but in any case the distance is greatly 
over-stated: and it is hazardous to make such arbitrary changes 
without authority. It may be added that the distances cited by 
Strabo from the chorographer do not in general agree with those of 
Pliny. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


STRABO. 


SECTION 1.—Asia. 


§ 1. Wir the eleventh book Strabo commences the descrip- 
tion of Asia, which occupies the whole of the following six 
books. Throughout this part of his work he in general follows 
Eratosthenes very closely, having adopted, as we have seen, 
all his leading conclusions in regard to the configuration of 
that great continent. Thus he begins with assuming that the 
chain of Mount Taurus traverses it continuously from west to 
east, preserving approximately the same latitude and direction 
from Lycia and the Rhodian Pera, where it abuts upon the 
Ægean, to its eastern termination in the Indian Ocean. But 
as he assigns to this range or mountain belt a width in many 
places of as much as 3000 stadia, it cannot of course be 
considered as a mere chain of mountains, but comprises within 
its own extent various tribes and nations, some of them obscure 
and insignificant, others of considerable importance, such as 
the Armenians, Medians, &c. He then proceeds to describe 
the various nations of Asia, according to their position with 
reference to this great mountain barrier, dividing them into 
those within the Taurus, according to the phrase in use among 
the Greeks,! that is to the north of the chain, and those without, 
or to the south of it. Those nations that, as just pointed out, 


1 ii, 5, § 31, p. 129. Strabo himself | to the south by the range of the Taurns, 
refers to the phrase as one in general | properly so called. When this appel- 
use (& öh kal évrds rod Tadpou kadovow, | lation came to be extended by geo- 
xi. 12, § 1), rather than of his own | graphers (as it was by Eratosthenes 
selection. It is evident that it must | and Strabo) toa great mountain chain 
have originated with the Greeks at an | traversing the whole length of Asia, 
early period, with reference to the | the expression became singularly inap- 
nations of Asia Minor, who were limited | propriate. 
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lay wholly, or in great part, within the limits of the mountain 
tract, he classes with the northern or southern group according 
to their proximity and connection with the one or the other. 

Northern Asia, or Asia north of the Taurus, he considers as 
naturally divided into four portions: first the countries bor- 
dering on the Tanais (which he assumes as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia) and extending from thence to the 
Caspian Sea, and the isthmus that separates the latter from 
the Euxine: secondly, the regions extending eastward from 
the Caspian to the Scythians, who adjoined the Indians to the 
north; thirdly the nations that extended from the isthmus 
already spoken of to the Caspize Pyle and the range of Mount 
Taurus, on the one hand, and to the Halys on the other, thus 
comprising the Medians, Armenians, Cappadocians and neigh- 
bouring tribes: and lastly the country now called Asia Minor, 
extending westward from the Halys to the Ægean, and forming 
a kind of peninsula bounded by the isthmus between the 
Cilician Gulf and the Euxine. 

The portion of Asia south of the Taurus comprised India, 
Ariana (a term which he uses in its widest sense), Persia, and 
all the nations that extend from the Persian to the Arabian 
Gulf, the Nile, and the part of the Mediterranean adjoining 
Egypt and Syria. Under this general appellation he includes 
Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia. 

§ 2. Beginning with the Tanais he tells us that that river 
flowed from north to south, but was not, as commonly supposed, 
diametrically opposite to the Nile (i. e. on the same meridian 
with it), but farther to the east.” Like the Nile, its sources were 
unknown, but while the course of the latter river was known 
for a long distance, the Tanais was known only for a short 
way above its mouth, on account of the cold, and the natural 
difficulties of the country, and still more of the obstacles 
opposed by the wild and nomad nations that occupied its 
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banks. On account of this uncertainty, some writers supposed 
it to have its sources in the Caucasus, and then to make a great 
bend round, so as to fall into the Palus Mæotis from the north. 
Others still more absurdly connected it with the Ister. Strabo 
justly rejects all these suggestions, and regards it as probable 
that it came from sources in the north and at no great dis- 
tance.’ The Palus Mæotis he considered, in common with 
most other geographers, to have its principal length from 
north to south, so that the direct course of navigation from 
the strait at its entrance (the Cimmerian Bosporus) to the 
mouth of the Tanais, would be from south to north. Its length 
in this direction he estimates at 2200 stadia.* 

Of the nations north of the Palus Mæotis he appears to 
have had no knowledge at all, and only tells us in a vague 
and general way that the northern regions towards the Ocean 
were inhabited by Scythian tribes, of nomad habits and 
dwelling in waggons. South of these were the Sarmatians 
(also a Scythian tribe) and between these and the Caucasus 
the Aorsi and the Siraci, partly nomads, and partly agricul- 
tural: besides which the Aorsi carried on a considerable trade, 
bringing Indian and Babylonian wares, which they received 
from the Armenians and Medians, and transported on the 
backs of camels from the Caspian to the Palus Meotis. By 
this means they had amassed considerable wealth, and wore 
ornaments of gold. 

Strabo’s account of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus—Phanagoria, Corocondame, 
Hermonassa, &c., is unusually minute and precise, and his 
detailed enumeration of the petty tribes in the vicinity has 


3 xi. 2, § 2. 

4 Ibid. § 8. This is a very moderate 
estimate—the real length being abont 
160 G. miles, or 1600 stadia—and pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast with the 
exaggerated notions generally current 
concerning the vast extent of the Palus 
Meeotis. 
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Northern Asia. 
€ xi. 5, § 8, p. 506. 
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the air of being derived from good information. This was 
also the case, as we have already remarked,’ with his descrip- 
tion of the Tauric Chersonese. Unfortunately he does not in 
either case indicate the authority from which his materials 
are derived. 

§ 3. It is otherwise with his account of the Caucasian tribes 
inhabiting the eastern coast of the Euxine, from the Greek 
colonies last spoken of to Dioscurias and the mouth of the 
Phasis. Here he distinctly refers to the historians of the 
Mithridatic wars as furnishing the most recent and accurate 
information.2 We have already pointed out how remarkable 
a military exploit that prince had accomplished in conducting 
his army through so rugged and difficult a country, peopled 
by such wild tribes: and we cannot wonder that it should 
have attracted so much attention among Greek writers. Bunt 
this passage had naturally produced no permanent effect upon 
the inhabitants of this coast, who were never really reduced to 
subjection by the Romans, and continued in the time of Strabo 
to carry on piratical expeditions with light barks, with which 
they scoured the coast of the Euxine, and committed great 
depredations.® The nations he places in order along the coast, 
proceeding eastward from Sindica (the name under which he 
comprises the tract extending from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
to Gorgippia), are the Achæi, Zygi and Heniochi, the last of 
whom adjoined the Colchians, who occupied the rich and 
fertile lands on the banks of the Phasis. The broad valley 
of that river formed even in those days one of the chief natural 
highways into the heart of Asia, and the nations occupying 
the broad tract of comparatively level and fertile country ex- 
tending from thence to the Caspian—the Iberians and Alba- 
nians—were far more advanced in civilization than their 
neighbours on either side. The Iberians in particular, who 
inhabited a considerable part of the modern Georgia, are 
described as a settled agricultural people, with towns and 


7 See above, p. 263. 8 Strabo, xi.-2, § 14, p. 497. * °° Ibid. § 12. 
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villages, houses with tiled roofs, and some pretension to 
architectural effect, and possessing also an organized political 
constitution? The Albanians, farther east, between the Ibe- 
rians and the Caspian, were more devoted to pastoral occu- 
pations, and partook in some degree of a nomad character, but 
were a tranquil and peaceable people, presenting a great 
contrast to the wild and fierce tribes of the mountain districts.’ 

These three nations, the Colchians, Iberians and Albanians, 
occupied what Strabo regards as the isthmus between the 
Euxine and the Caspian. The width of this intervening tract 
had indeed been greatly underrated by earlier geographers, thus 
giving it much more the character of an isthmus than it really 
possessed, and even Posidonius had estimated it at only 1500 
stadia from sea to sea.” Strabo on the contrary, though he 
continues to designate it as an isthmus, assigns it a breadth 
of 8000 stadia, and even this is considerably below the truth.* 
It is probable that he had more accurate information concern- 
ing these regions, in addition to the historians already cited, 
from the circumstance that Moaphernes, who was his mother’s 
uncle, had held the government of Colchis under Mithridates 
the Great.> That monarch derived from thence the greater 
part of the timber which he required for building his fleets. 
In addition to this Colchis furnished flax, hemp, and pitch in 
abundance, as well as all kinds of fruit, while the numerous 
rivers by which it was traversed afforded every facility for 
conveying its produce to the coast. Strabo indeed appears 
to have been fully alive to the richness and natural impor- 


1 x1.3, § 1. 

2 xi. 4,§ 1. 

3 Posidon. ap. Strab. xi. 1, § 5, p. 
491. He even compared it with the 
isthmus from Pelusium to the Red Sea; 
and added that he believed it was 
much about the same distance from the 
Meeotis to the Ocean. 

4 Strabo, ibid. The direct distance 
from the mouth of the Phasis to the 
Caspian near the mouth of the Cyrus is 
about 380 G. miles, or 3800 stadia. 


The actual shortest line as measured 
on the map from sea to sea does not 
excced the 3000 stadia given by Strabo ; 
but as such a line crosses the chain of 
the Caucasus obliquely, it could never 
have suggested the idea of an isthmus ; 
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the mouth of one river to the other. 
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5 xi. 2, § 18, p. 499. 
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tance of this country—one of the fairest regions of the world— 
though in modern times so little known until a very recent 
period.® 

§ 4. Of the mountain chain of the Caucasus itself he gives 
a clear and unusually full account. He justly describes it as 
extending like a wall across the isthmus which separates the 
Euxine from the Caspian, and impending over the eastern 
coast of the former sea through its whole extent from the 
confines of Sindica to Dioscurias. At the same time it throws 
out offshoots of a lower elevation, by means of which it is con- 
nected with the mountains of the Moschi, and through them 
with the Armenian mountains, and the ranges that belong to 
the system of the Taurus. The lower ranges and slopes of the 
Caucasus were covered with extensive forests, inhabited by 
mountain tribes, who subsisted principally on game, wild fruits, 
and milk. The higher summits were covered with snow and 
ice, and inaccessible in winter, but in summer the inhabitants 
ascended them, wearing broad snow-shoes of raw hide furnished 
with spikes, and brought down their burdens from thence, by 
sliding down on hides. As one descended the slope to the 
north, the climate became less severe, notwithstanding the 
more northern latitude, on account of its proximity to the 
great plain of the Siraci.’ In another passage he describes 
particularly the pass leading into Iberia from the northern 
nomad nations :* evidently the same as that now called the 
Pass of Dariel, which is indeed the only practicable pass 
across the whole range, and must therefore, though presenting 
great natural difficulties, have been more or less frequented in 
all ages. It was, he says, a steep and difficult ascent for 
three days (coming from the north) and after that a narrow 
pass for four days’ journey along the valley of the Aragus, 
so narrow as only to allow one person to pass at a time and 
guarded at its entrance by a very strong fortress. The river 


€ No mention is found of gold among | the fables of the golden fleece. 
the productions of Colchis, notwith- 7 xi. 5, §§ 6, 7, p. 506. 
standing its supposed connection with 5 Ib. 3, § 5, p. 500. 
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Aragus still preserves the name Aragwa, and Strabo’s acquain- 
tance with the name of this unimportant stream, as well as with 
other minor tributaries of the Cyrus, shows the accuracy of his 
information.® In describing the Cyrus itself and the Araxes 
as flowing into the Caspian by separate mouths, it is not un- 
likely that his statement was correct, though the Araxes now 
joins the Cyrus more than 70 miles from its mouth. But the 
whole of this country is a swampy delta, and the alluvial 
accretions of land proceed with such rapidity that great 
changes may have taken place since the time of Strabo. 

Dioscurias, which he, in common with almost all other 
ancient geographers, regarded as the easternmost point of the 
Euxine,’ was a considerable emporium of trade, and resorted 
to by all the neighbouring nations, who even:in those days 
spoke so great a variety of languages and dialects, that it was 
said not less than seventy distinct languages were spoken 
there.” The trade with the interior of Asia was carried from 
the mouth of the Phasis, where there was a city of the same 
name, up the river by water as far as a fort called Sarapana, 
from, whence it was four days’ journey overland, by a road 
practicable for vehicles, to the Cyrus.*| The pass of Suram 
across the watershed uniting the two mountain systems of the 
Caucasus and the opposite range is indeed one of very mo- 
derate elevation, and presenting little natural difficulty. 

Strabo deservedly rejects the appellation of Caucasus given 
by the Macedonian soldiers to the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between Bactria and India, and ascribes it to the desire 
of flattering Alexander by associating his conquests with the 
name of the mountain chain that had the reputation of being 
the loftiest in the world, and was celebrated in the Greek 
fables in connection with Prometheus.° 


° xt. 3, § 2. 3 Ibid. p. 498. Some even increased 

1 Ib. 4,§ 2. Strabo himself notices | the number to three hundred! Pliny 
the great amount of alluvium brought | ascribes this last statement to Timos- 
down by the river Cyrus. thenes. (Plin. H. N. vi. 5, § 15.) 
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§ 5. With regard to the Caspian he shared, as we have 
already seen, in the opinion of Eratosthenes, and all other 
geographers since the time of Herodotus, that it was an inlet 
from the northern ocean, similar to the Persian Gulf on the 
south. So clearly indeed was this idea fixed in his mind that 
he describes the sea and the nations on its banks, as they 
would present themselves to a person sailing in from the north.® 
At first he tells us the gulf is rather narrow, but afterwards 
widens out as one advances, until in its innermost (i. e. 
southern) portion, it is about 5000 stadia in width. The 
length from the entrance to the inmost bight is much about 
the same,’ but slightly more. These dimensions he has 
probably taken from Hratosthenes: he expressly cites that 
author as his authority for the distances around the shores of 
the Caspian to the mouth of the Oxus and from thence to that 
of the Iaxartes.? Patrocles was evidently the original source 
from which both derived their information,® as he was also for 
the statement advanced with confidence by Strabo as well as 
Eratosthenes that both the Oxus and Iaxartes fell into the 
Caspian Sea, after pursuing separate courses from their sources 
to their mouths. It does not appear that Strabo had any 
` further information concerning these regions than what he 
derived from these earlier geographers, with the exception of 
some particulars respecting Hyrcania which ihe cites from 
Apollodorus of Artemita. He was indebted to this writer 
especially for clear notions respecting the river Ochus, which 
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had been ignored by previous geographers or supposed to be 
a mere tributary of the Oxus, but according to Strabo had 
a distinct course and fell into the Caspian by a separate 
mouth.” 

§ 6. Proceeding eastward from Hyrcania and the south-east 
corner of the Caspian, Strabo tells us that one still has the 
chain of Taurus on the right hand, which forms a continuous 
range from Armenia to this point, and is known generally by 
the native name of Parachoathras. It was not till after passing 
the land of the Arians that the great chain assumed the name 
of Paropamisus, while it was erroneously termed by the Mace- 
donians the Caucasus. It was this same chain which was 
prolonged without interruption to the Indian Ocean, though 
known by different names, as the Emoda, Imaus, &e.? 

On the left or towards the north, were situated the Dae, 
nearest to the Caspian Sea, and beyond them the Massagetz 
and Saez. All these nations are included by Strabo under 
the general name of Scythians,* though as he justly observes 
the earlier Greek writers only gave this name to the European 
Scythians and those adjoining the Tanais and Palus Mæotis, 
and distinguished the Asiatic nomad tribes as the Massagetee 
and Sace. Hence we find these names occurring as those of 
nations with which Cyrus made war on his extreme frontier. 
The Jaxartes was the boundary which separated the Sacæ, or 
nomad nations included under that name, from the Sogdians, 
who as well as the Bactrians, were a comparatively civilized 
people, even before they had shared in the Greek civilization 
introduced by the Bactrian kings. That monarchy had been 
already overthrown before the time of Strabo, and he distinctly 
tells us that the barbarians who had wrested the fertile pro- 
vinces of the Bactrians and Sogdians from their Hellenic rulers 
were tribes from beyond the Jaxartes, to which he gives the 
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names of Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli, but apparently 
includes them all under the general term of Sace.> The name of 
Sacee or Sakas was in fact the Persian appellation for the nomad 
nations on their northern frontier, and doubtless applied with 
as little regard to their ethnic affinities or subdivisions as was 
that of Scythians by the Greeks, or Tartars in modern times. 

§ 7. Of the countries south of the Iaxartes, Sogdiana, Bac- 
triana, Aria and Margiana, Strabo gives but a brief account, 
and appears to have known very little, if at all, more than 
what he learned from Eratosthenes and the historians of Alex- 
ander. He has indeed given us a few interesting historical 
particulars concerning the growth and extension of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, which at one time extended over a con- 
siderable part of the north-west of India, down even to the 
mouths of the Indus, while they carried their arms eastward as 
far as the Seres and Phryni.’ This notice is taken from Apol- 
lodorus of Artemita, and is therefore the first mention of the 
Seres in any ancient writer. But Strabo evidently did not 
see its importance, as he brings it in merely in passing. It is 
curious indeed that although the use of silk was, as we have 
seen, already familiar to the Romans in his day, and the name 
at least of the Seres was well known to them, he never alludes 
to their existence, except in this incidental manner, nor does 
he even mention the trade in silk, which must have already 
assumed considerable importance.’ He had certainly no idea 


5 xi. 8,§2, p. 511. This event took 
place about B.c, 126, though the exact 
date cannot be fixed. The only other 
writer who mentions it is Trogus Pom- 
peius, of whom unfortunately only the 
epitome is preserved. He terms the 
Scythian nations who occupied Bactria 
and Sogdiana, Sarance, and Asiani 
(Prolog. lib, xli.); but in another pas- 
sage mentions also the Thocari or 
Tochari. (1b. xlii.) 

6 This we are distinctly told by 
Herodotus (vii. 64, of yap’Tlépra: wavtas 
sous Sxias naddover Sdxas), and bis 
statement is fully confirmed by the 


Persian inscriptions. (See Rawlinson’s 
note, on the passage.) 

7 xi. 11, § 1, p. 516. 

8 Concerning the age of Apollodorus, 
see Chapter XX. p. 162. 

° In the only passage (p. 694) where 
he mentions the Sypucd—a kind of 
woven stuffs (iddopara) made of a sort 
of thread scraped from the bark of trees 
(ër tive proidy kawouévns Biccov—he 
regards them as au Indian product, 
analogous to cotton. But this passage 
is taken from Nearchus; and the men- 
tion of the Seres as one of the most 
long-lived of the Indian tribes, attain- 
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of their real geographical position, and supposed them to be 
merely a nomad race of Scythians. 

The north of Asia, as well as the regions east of Sogdiana, 
was indeed, as he expressly tells us,’ a mere blank to him: 
and it was only by conjecture that he inferred them to be 
occupied by nomad nations, resembling the Scythians in their 
habits of life. It was not certain, though alleged by some, 
that the sea extending around from India to the Caspian had 
ever been navigated, though it was believed, on the authority 
of Patrocles, to be possible.” 

§ 8. It seems to have been also in his day a received con- 
clusion in geography,’ though in fact resting upon mere 
conjecture, that the great mountain chain which traversed the 
whole continent of Asia from west to east, and was called 
Imaus in its easternmost continuation, ended in the Indian 
Ocean without projecting in any material degree beyond the 
rest of India. From the promontory thus formed (to which he 
gives the name of Tamarus, adopted from Eratosthenes), which 
separated India from Scythia, the coast towards the north 
trended rapidly away, so that this portion of Asia assumed 
something of a pyramidal form, having the vertex at the 
promontory already mentioned. 

It is singular that a notion so utterly devoid of foundation 
should have assumed so consistent and definite a form. It is 
almost more singular to find a geographer like Strabo, though 
admitting his entire ignorance of this part of Asia, proceeding 
to define its length and breadth; the former of which along 
the chain of the Taurus from the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean he determines to be about 30,000 stadia, or 3000 G. 
miles, while the breadth was less than ten thousand stadia.* 


ing the age of more than 200 years | tives amd rijs *Ivdinijs eml rhv ‘Ypravlav, 
(pp. 701, 702), is derived from Onesi- | dr: dé duvardy, Tlarpoxatjs elpnke, xi. 11, 
critus, and cannot be regarded asshow- | § 6, p. 518. Pliny and other later 
ing any real acquaintance with the | writers, as we shall see, asserted that 
nation bearing that name. the passage had been actually made. 

' xi. 11, § 6, p. 518. 3 Ibid. § 7, p. 519. 

2 ody duodoryodar dé, Ort TepiemAevody 4 Ibid. p. 519. 
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It is unnecessary to point out that these conclusions are mere 
inferences, based upon the assumed length and breadth of the 
whole continent and other assumptions equally unfounded. 

§ 9. Returning from these little known regions towards the 
west, Strabo proceeds to describe two countries—Armenia and 
Media—which he considers as situated rather in the range of 
Mount Taurus than either to the north or south of it, being so 
intersected and encircled by the various ramifications of that 
great chain that they could not be assigned to the group of 
nations on either side of itë Armenia especially he correctly 
describes as being almost entirely a land of mountains and 
high table-lands, which contained the sources of several great 
rivers, especially the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Araxes 
towards the Caspian, as well as others of minor importance 
which flowed to the Euxine Sea. 

On this occasion he gives a general outline of the direction 
and conformation of the chain of Taurus and its subsidiary 
ranges, which shows a considerable acquaintance with the 
orography of this part of Asia.’- Mount Taurus (he tells us) 
takes its rise in Caria and Lycia, but does not at first attain 
any considerable height or breadth. It first rises to a great 
elevation opposite the Chelidonian islets on the frontiers of 
Lycia and Pamphylia,’ and from thence extends eastwards to 
the north of Cilicia, a great part of that country being formed 
by the valleys intercepted between the offshoots of the great 
mountain range. Beyond that it throws off two great arms or 
branches, the one called Anti-Taurus, towards Cappadocia and 
Armenia Minor, the other, Amanus, towards the south, ex- 
tending to Syria and the Euphrates. The main chain itself, 
though cut through by the Euphrates, is continuous with the 


5 xi. 12, § 1, p. 520. which separated Lycia from the dis- 

8 dporedia, xi. 14, § 4, p. 528. tricts of the interior (the Cibyratica) 

7 xi. 12, §§ 2-4. was in fact a continuation of the 

8 On this account many writers con- | Taurus, which was thus prolonged into 
sidered that the headland opposite to | the Rhodian Perea, and might be con- 
these islands was the beginning of the | sidered as ending in the mountain pro- 
chain of Taurus, but Strabo properly | montories opposite to Rhodes (xiv. 2, 
points out that the mountain ridge | §1; 3, § 8). 
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mountains of Armenia on the other side of that river, and it is 
here that it rises into a great mountain mass, sending out 
offshoots in different directions, known by the name of Pary- 
adres, and other local appellations, and forming the boundary 
of Armenia on the side of the Iberians and Albanians. From 
this great central mass was continued another chain towards 
the east, known by the name of Parachoathras, bordering on 
the Caspian Sea and extending through Media Atropatene and 
the Greater Media to the Caspian Gates, whence it was con- 
tinued still farther east along the confines of Aria. It was 
this east and west prolongation of the chain that was regarded 
by Greek geographers from Eratosthenes to Strabo as the true 
continuation of the Taurus, which served to connect it with 
the great ranges of the Paropamisus or the Hindoo Koosh. 
But besides this there were several subsidiary ranges to the 
south of the Euphrates in its upper course, and it was to the 
most elevated portion of these that the Greeks gave the name 
of Niphates, in which according to Strabo the Tigris took its 
rise. From thence there branched off towards the south 
another great ridge called Zagrium or Zagros, extending a 
long way, and forming the separation between Media on the 
one hand and Assyria and Babylonia on the other, till it joined 
on to the mountain ranges of Susiana and Persia. 

§ 10. In connection with this subject Strabo gives an account 
of the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, both of which rivers, 
as he correctly tells us, rose in the mountains of Armenia. 
The lower part of their courses, where they encompassed 
Mesopotamia, had long been familiar to the Greeks, and even 
the upper part of that of the Euphrates was well known to 
Strabo, who correctly describes it as rising in the northern 
portion of the Taurus, and flowing in the first place from east 
to west through the Greater Armenia to the frontiers of the 
Lesser: then separating that province from Acilisene and 
making a sudden turn to the south where it reached the 


9 yi, 12; § 4. 1 Ibid. 12, N 35 14, § 2. 
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confines of Cappadocia; thenceforward leaving Cappadocia 
and Commagene on the right, and Acilisene and Sophene on 
the left, till it issued into the plains of Syria, and took another 
great bend towards Babylonia and the Persian Gulf. In this 
description Strabo clearly had in view only the northern branch 
of the Euphrates—that which flows near Erzeroum, and has its 
sources in the mountains not far from that city. It is this 
river which alone was regarded both by Greek and Roman 
writers as the true Euphrates, and which is still distinguished 
by the name of Frat. The southern arm or affluent, called at 
the present day the Murad Tchai, which is considered by 
modern geographers, as well as by native Armenian writers, as 
one of the main sources of the Euphrates, and is in fact the 
larger river of the two, was treated by ancient geographers 
as a mere tributary, and is not even noticed by Strabo in 
describing the geography of Armenia.? 

The Tigris he describes as rising in the southern slopes of 
Mount Taurus, and says that its sources were distant from 
those of the Euphrates about 2500 stadia. This river also rises 
from two different and distant sources, forming two different 
arms, which, after holding separate courses, unite between 
Diarbekr and Mosul. But there seems no doubt that Strabo 
regarded as the main source of the Tigris the stream that rises 
in Mount Niphates, and flows from thence due south until it 
joins the river of Diarbekr.2 From the terms in which he 
speaks, both here and elsewhere, of the outflow of the two 


2 It was, however, in all probability | ° He has elsewhere a strange story 


this river, which under the name of 
Arsanias had acquired celebrity in the 


Mithridatic Wars by the defeat of | 


Tigranes on its banks by Lucullus 
(Plut. Lucull. 81), and which figures 
again in the wars of the Romans with 
the Armenian kings (Tacit. Annal. xv. 
15). It is described by Pliny as a tribu- 
tary of the Euphrates (Plin. H. N. v. 24, 
§ 84). Itis also, as has been already 
observed, the river to which Xcnophon 
gives the name of Euphrates. (Sce 
Chapter X. p. 353.) 


VOL. Ii. 


of the Tigris flowing through the Lake 
Arsene (the Lake of Van) without 
mingling its watcrs, which fell into a 
great chasm at one end of the lake, and 
after towing for a long distance under- 
ground, reappcared in tie district of 
Chalonitis (xi. p. 529). The last addi- 
tion is utterly unintelligible, the dis- 
trict known «s Chalonitis being far 
away in the castern part of Assyria, at 
the foot of Mount Zagros. There is 
probably some mistake in the name. 


U 
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great rivers into the Persian Gulf, it is clear that each of them 
in his day had still its separate outlet to the sea, instead of 
uniting their streams into one as they do at the present day.* 
§ 11. Armenia had, as we have already seen, been first 
opened out to the knowledge of geographers by the campaigns 
of Lucullus and Pompey in the Mithridatic Wars, while the 
expedition of M. Antony against the Parthians had first made 
them acquainted with Media Atropatene or Azerbijan. Strabo 
availed himself of the materials thus furnished him, and 
there was probably no part of Asia of which his knowledge 
was more in advance of that of Eratosthenes. But the rugged 
and mountainous character of the two countries, and the 
intricate and complicated relations of the mountain chains by 
which they are traversed, opposed great difficulties to an 
accurate geographical knowledge of them—and Strabo’s in- 
formation was still very imperfect. Thus we find him describing 
three lakes, one to which he gives the name of Spauta,® in 
Media Atropatene, remarkable for its excessive saltness ; the 
other two, which he calls Mantiane and Arsene or Thopitis in 
Armenia. Both of these had also salt or brackish water, the 
former especially, which he calls the largest lake next to the 
Meotis, and which had salt-works on its shores. There are in 
fact only two lakes to which his description can possibly apply :° 
the Lake of Van, which is that called by him Arsene or 
Thopitis—it is the Arsissa of Pliny and Ptolemy—and the 
4 It may, however, be questioned | such meaning. (See Kramev’s note, ad 
whether he is not here simply follow- | loc.) The Lake of Urumiah, also 
ing Eratosthenes, without enquiry as | called Shahi, which is without a doubt 
to what changes might have taken | the Jake meant by Strabo, is remark- 
place in the interval. able at the present day for its excessive 
5 It is a very plausible suggestion | saltness. > According to Col. Monteith 
of M. St. Martin (Mem. sur VArménic), | (Journal of Geogr. Soc. vol. iii. p. 56) it 
and the recent editors of Strabo, that | contains nearly twice as much salt as 
this name, which is written Sratrain | the sea. 
all our MSS., should really be Karaira, 6€ There is indeed a third lake, in 
and is a corruption of the Armenian | the north of Armenia, of considerable 
name Kapotan, signifying the blue lake. | size, now called the Lake Goukcha, 
Strabo himself tells us that this was | bnt this is out of tho question, as its 
the signification of the Armenian name ; waters are perfectly fresh and conse- 
(xvav} Epunvevbetoa), though he erro- | quently abound in fish. (See Col. Mon- 


neously connects this interpretation | tvith, le. p. 41.) 
with the name Mayvtiav#}, which has no 
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Lake of Urumiah on the borders of Armenia and Atropatene, 
which is clearly the one that he describes under the name of 
Spauta in the one country, and of Mantiana in the other.’ 
Such a confusion might easily arise in writing from different 
materials, but it shows how far he was still removed from 
possessing a correct geographical idea of the countries in 
question. 

In other respects his account of Armenia and the neigh- 
bouring province of Atropatene is generally accurate enough ; 
and he had a clear knowledge of the topographical relations of 
the various provinces and districts into which Armenia was 
divided, or by which it was surrounded; though modern geo- 
graphers have much difficulty in determining their position 
and extent. Ofthe greater Media, or the country generally 
known by that name, he treats in connection with Media 
Atropatene, although in a geographical point of view it would 
certainly have been more properly classed with the pro- 
vinces of the Persian Empire south of the Taurus. His 
geographical account of this province is brief and summary, 
and we perceive immediately that he had here no recent 
sources of information, and was forced to fall back entirely 
upon Eratosthenes and other authorities of the Macedonian 
period. Media, indeed, was in all times a country imperfectly 
known, and its boundaries seem never to have been very accu- 
rately defined. Strabo’s own account is by no means clear,® 
and there can be little doubt that the relations and limits of 
the mountain tribes, that were by some regarded as belonging 
to Media, by others to the adjoining provinces, were in reality 
subject to frequent changes. The mountaineers of the lofty 
ranges of Zagros were evidently as little really subject to the 
Persian or Macedonian rulers, as the Koords of the present 


7 Strabo, xi. 18, §2; 14, §8. In | But the Cossxans, according to his own 
point of fact every one of these lakes is | account, as well as that of other 
known at the present day by at least | writers, inhabited the ranges of Mount 
two different names. Zagros, on the west of Media, and ad- 

8 He tells us (xi. 13, $6) that Media | joining the district of Elymais; nor 
was bounded on the east by Parthia | have we any trace-of the existence of 
and the mountains of the Cosszans. | such a people farther east. 
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day to the Turks or Persians. The -Cosseeans in particular 
were in the habit of levying tribute from the Persian kings, 
when they moved with their court from Babylonia to Ecbatana, 
their usual residence in summer.? But according to Strabo 
Media might be properly considered as extending from the 
pass called the Median Gate, leading from Ecbatana into 
Babylonia, on the west, to the Caspian Gates on the east ; 
a distance which he estimates at 4100 stadia.’ He justly 
describes it as a cold and upland country, almost entirely 
mountainous, with the exception of the portion near the 
Caspian Gates—the environs of the modern Teheran—which 
was a fertile and productive plain. Even in the mountain 
districts also there were some fertile valleys, and both Media 
and Armenia were renowned for their breed of horses, vast 
numbers of which were reared in both countries, and furnished 
annually as tribute to the Persian kings. 

§ 12. Strabo now returns nearer home, and his twelfth book 
is occupied with the description of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and the northern provinces of Asia Minor, along the coast of 
the Euxine. Here he derived great advantages from the 
proximity of these countries to his native city: and he had 
himself travelled through a considerable part of the interior. 
Unfortunately he has not thought fit to record the extent or 
course of his travels, but as he distinctly tells us that he had 
visited in person the Cappadocian Comana,’ which was situated 
quite in the interior, in the upper valley of the Sarus, he must 
have traversed a considerable portion of that province. It is 
not unlikely that he returned to his native city by this route, 


9 Strabo, J. e. 

1 This is greatly over-estimated, 
though probably taken from Apollo- 
dorus of Artemita, the historian of the 


| dorus should not have been better 
informed. 

The pass across Mount Zagros, to 

which he gives the name of Median 


Parthian Wars, whom he cites elsc- 
where (xi. p. 519), for the total distance 
from his native city to the Caspian, 
which he estimated, still more cerro- 
neously at S000 stadia. As Artemita 
lay on the high road from Seleucia to 
Ecbatana, it is strange that Apollo- 


Gate (Mnduch wian, xi. 13, § 8), is 
clearly that leading from Hamadan by 
Kermanshah to Bagdad, which must in 
all ages have formed one of the prin- 
cipal passes across the great mountain 
chain. 

2 xii, 2, § 3, p. 535. 
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across Cilicia and Cappadocia from Tarsus to Amasia. His 
description of Mazaca (better known by its later name of 
Cæsarea) at the foot of Mount Argæus, and his information 
concerning the ascent of that mountain, also point apparently 
to the result of a personal examination.? The general cha- 
racter that he gives of the country as an open upland tract, 
almost wholly bare of wood, but not devoid of fertility, and 
producing abundance ‘of corn, as well as supporting immense 
quantities of sheep and an excellent breed of horses, is fully 
confirmed by the descriptions of recent travellers. He notices 
also various mineral productions of the country, the most im- 
portant of which was the red earth, commonly known as the 
Sinopic, from its being exported from that city, but which was 
really found in Cappadocia* The vestiges of volcanic pheno- 
mena at the foot of Mount Argeeus had also attracted his atten- 
tion, and he describes the plain below Mazaca as impregnated 
with fire, which was visible m holes and chasms for an extent 
of many stadia.° If this account be not greatly exaggerated, 
there must have been volcanic outbreaks of the mountain at a 
period much more recent than is generally supposed. Strabo 
however does not mention any tradition of such an event. 

He gives a distinct account of the course of the two im- 
portant rivers, the Sarus and the Pyramus, which took their 
rise in Cappadocia, and thence bursting their way through 


3 xii. 2.§ 7. He tells us that Mount 
Argeeus is the most lofty of all (in 
Asia Minor?), and its summit is 
covered with perpetual snow: that 
those who ascend it, who are few in 
number, assert that in fine weather 
both seas, the Euxine and the Gulf of 
Issus, might be seen from its summit. 
This story has every appearance of 
being gathered from the inhabitants of 
Mazaca. The first traveller in modern 
times who made the ascent was Mr. 
William Hamilton, who met with 
cloudy weather, but did not believe it 
possible that the two seas could be seen 
in any case, on account of the high 
mountains which intervene both to the 


N. and the S. (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 280). Its elevation he cal- 
culates at 13,000 feet, and there is not 
only much snow on the summit, but 
extensive glaciers descend from thence 
on its northern and eastern flanks, 


` Since that time the mountain has been 


again ascended by M. Tchihatcheff. 

4 xii. p. 540. He terms this ularos, 
and evidently considers it as identical 
with that of Spain, which is true cin- 
nabar; but the Sinopic uiaros was only 
a kind of bright red earth, of an 
ochreous nature, 

5 xii. 2, § 7. muplanwra wedla kal 
peat Bóðpwv mupòs ém) atadious Toà- 
Aovs. 
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the lofty ranges of Mount Taurus flowed through Cilicia to the 
sea. Of the remarkable gorge by which the Pyramus forced 
its way through the mountains he has given us a particular 
deseription, which was evidently derived from personal obser- 
vation." 

§ 13. With Pontus he was of course familiar, and it is an 
important fact in the ethnography of Asia that he distinctly 
confirms the statement of Herodotus and other writers that the 
Cappadocians, who had originally extended from the chain of 
Taurus to the Euxine, were of Syrian extraction, or belonged 
to the great Aramzan race, in common with the Syrians and 
Assyrians.2 At the same time he speaks of the various tribes 
inhabiting the mountain ranges near the Euxine, the Moschi, 
the Tibareni, and the Chaldewans,—in terms which seem to 
imply that they were separate tribes, and they may probably 
have been of a different race, perhaps more connected with 
their Armenian and Caucasian neighbours. But the ethno- 
graphy of these mountain tribes is a problem of hopeless 
perplexity. It is certain however that the separation of 
Pontus from Cappadocia was a purely artificial one, arising in 
the first instance from the division of the great province of 
Cappadocia under the Persian Empire into two satrapies, 
which after the Macedonian conquest gradually became con- 
solidated into separate kingdoms.? The boundary as finally 
established was one of the mountain ridges parallel with the 
Taurus, which traverse this part of Asia Minor, but it cannot 
now be identified. 

Strabo has left us a detailed enumeration of the districts 
into which Cappadocia was divided in his time, eleven in all, 
but several of these are otherwise unknown, and cannot be 


ë xii. 2, §§ 3, 4, p. 536. 8 This is disputed by Sir H. Rawlin- 
7 The words oftws efSouev are con- | son (Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 653-4), but 
clusive on this point. his arguments appear to me far from 


It is only quite of late years that | convincing; and it is difficult to’ sce 
these defiles of the Taurus, which con- | how Strabo could have been mistaken 
nect the uplands of Cataonia with | upon such a point. 

Cilicia, have been explored by modern ® Straho, xii. 1, § 4, p. 534. 
travellers. 1 xii. 2, § 10, p. 540. 
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determined with any certainty. There were only two cities in 
the whole country, which he considers worthy of the appel- 
lation, Mazaca and Tyana: the other districts contained only 
a scattered population, with a few strongholds or fortresses, 
among which that of Nora, so long defended by Eumenes, was 
one of the most celebrated. Hven the fertile district of 
Melitene, adjoining the Euphrates, which presented a great 
contrast to the rest of Cappadocia from its abounding in vines 
and fruit-trees, did not contain a town of any importance.” 

The description of Pontus by Strabo? is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory portions of his work, and is by far 
the best account that we possess from any ancient writer of 
a country that until very recently was but imperfectly known 
to modern geographers. With it he associates the Lesser 
Armenia, obviously on account of its situation west of the 
Euphrates, as that district was politically connected either 
with Armenia properly so called, or with Cappadocia. 

On the other hand the mountain tribes of the Tibareni and 
Chaldeans who inhabited the ranges of Paryadres, between 
the confines of Armenia Minor and the Euxine, were under 
the rule of Pythodoris, who bore the title of Queen of Pontus. 
These mountaineers, as well as their neighbours the Moschi, 
who more immediately adjoined the confines of Colchis, were 
still in a very rude and barbarous condition, dwelling in great 
forests, and subsisting on wild fruits and the flesh of animals 
procured by the chase.* Some of them even lived in trees; 
others in high towers. These last were the Mosyneci of 
Xenophon, but Strabo does not recognize the name as one 
existing in his time.’ He tells us however that the people to 
whom he gives the name of Chaldzans, were the same who 
had been formerly called Chalybes,® and had been renowned 


2 xii. 2, § 6, p.537. Thestrong fort- | * xii. 3. The geography of this part 
ress of Tomisa, which figures promi- | of Asia Minor was but little known in 
nently in the Mithridatic Wars, was | modern times before the travels of Mr. 
situated on the eastern side of the | William Hamilton in 1836 (published 
Euphrates, and consequently belonged | in 1842). * Thid. § 18, p. 549. 
properly to Sophene. Ib. § 1, p. 535. 5 Ibid. 6 xii. 3, § 19. 
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from the earliest ages as workers in iron: and he then enters 
into a long and tedious discussion” to show that these were 
the same people termed by Homer Halizones, who dwelt about 
a place called by the poet Alybe, “ where was the birth-place 
of silver.”* The connection of the names Alybe and Chalybes 
would be probable enough, were it supported by any other 
arguments: but it is not; and had the poet ever heard of so 
distant a people as the Chalybes, it would doubtless have been 
as workers in tron, the natural abundance of which in the 
region in question must have attracted attention from a very 
early period.® 

Mithridates the Great having extended his dominion along 
the shores of the Euxine from the borders of Colchis to 
Heraclea, thus including all the sea-coast of Paphlagonia, and 
a part of that of Bithynia, Strabo has adopted the same exten- 
sion, and has described under the head of Pontus the whole 
southern coast of the Euxine, beginning from Heraclea. This 
long line of sea-board was studded throughout with Greek 
colonies, some of which, as Heraclea, Sinope, Amisus, Phar-, , 
nacia and Trapezus, were flourishing and important commer- 
cial cities; while many smaller settlements are noticed in 
detail by Strabo, who was evidently well acquainted with the 
whole line of coast, and has given a careful enumeration of its 
rivers and headlands, as well as of the towns which lined its 
shores." 

§ 14. It is quite otherwise with the interior of the country. 
So far as the province of Pontus, properly so called, is con- 


7 xii. 3, §§ 20-24. 
3 abrap “AAGdvwy ’Odies kat ’Emiorpodos 
Ue ae i A es 
Tnàóbev eÉ "AAUVBys, dev apydpov or} 
yeveOrn. 
Homer, Iliad, II. v. 857. 


° See the interesting account of the 
mode in which iron is worked at the 
present day in this district, in Hamil- 
ton’s Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i. pp. 
271-277. Silver mines are now worked 
at Gumisch Khana in the interior, 
south of Trebizond, but these ure not 


mentioned by Strabo; and it appears 
that in his time there were no silver 
mines in the land of the Chalybes, 
though he assumes that there were in 
the time of Homer (èx è tis yis Tà 
MEeTaAAG, viv wey ohpov, mpdtepov 5é 
kal àpyúpov. xii. 3, § 19). See Note A, 
p. 356. 

1 xii. 3, §§ 7-18, pp. 543-548. In 
this instance we have the advantage of 
comparing the details furnished by 
Strabo, with the equally minnte par- 
ticulars in the Periplus of Arrian. 
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cerned, the knowledge of our author was complete and definite, 
as might naturally have been expected with regard to his 
native country. His description of the fertile valleys and 
plains of Western Pontus is highly characteristic, and almost 
all the localities which he describes have been readily iden- 
tified by modern ‘travellers. The picture which he gives us 
of his native city Amasia, and its very peculiar and striking 
position, was found by Mr. Hamilton to be at once clear and 
satisfactory, though it had been imperfectly understood by 
persons who had not visited the locality.” But the personal 
knowledge of Strabo evidently extended very little, if at all, 
beyond the Halys, and with the interior of Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, as well as the great provinces of Galatia, Phrygia, 
and Mysia, his acquaintance was apparently very imperfect. 
The brief and perfunctory manner in which he describes these 
interior regions of Asia Minor affords a strong contrast with 
the fullness and clearness of his account of Pontus, as well as 
with the copious details which he furnishes concerning the 
provinces on the western coast. 

He tells us indeed expressly? that it was difficult to define 
the limits of the different nations that occupied the interior of 
Asia, and even those of Bithynia and Mysia, on account of the 
frequent changes and fluctuations, ethnographical as well as 
political, to which they had been subject. In the former 
point of view he distinctly inclines to regard the Mysians, 
Bithynians and Phrygians as cognate races, probably all alike 
of Thracian origin.* The Galatians were of course well known 
as a historical fact to be Gauls, and the three tribes into which 
they were divided still retained the purely Gaulish names of 
Trocmi, Tolistobogii, and Tectosages.2 South of Galatia, on 
the confines of Cappadocia and Phrygia, he places the great 
salt lake of Tatta, which constitutes in fact one of the leading 
physical features of the interior. Immediately to the south 


2 Hamilton’s Researches in Asia | taken by Herodotus (vii. 73, 74). 
Minor, vol. i. pp. 866-370. 5 See Chapter XX. Note B, p. 200. 

3 xii. 4, § 4, p. 564; 8, § 2, p. 571. ° xii. 5, § 4, p. 568. His deseription 

1 Ibid. p. 564. The same view was | of it has been fully confirmed by recent 
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of this again lay the cold and upland tracts of Lycaonia and 
Isauria, bare of wood and deficient in water, but furnishing 
pasturage to innumerable flocks of sheep: a description exactly 
corresponding to their present condition. Iconium was the 
only city of importance in Lycaonia. Isauria immediately 
adjoined the foot of the Taurus, and within the rugged ranges’ 
of that mountain chain were the Pisidians, whose lofty and 
inaccessible strongholds had afforded them shelter during the 
piratic wars, so that they were with great difficulty reduced by 
P. Servilius, who derived from his exploits the surname of 
Tsauricus.’ The Pisidians again adjoined on the south the 
fertile maritime district of Pamphylia, with its flourishing 
cities of Side and Aspendus. Notwithstanding the rugged and 
difficult nature of their country the Pisidians seem to have 
been well known to the neighbouring Greeks, and Strabo cites 
from Artemidorus the names of thirteen of their cities, the 
most important of which were. Sagalassus and Selge. Of the 
latter of these, and its extraordinary position, he has given a 
minute account (probably derived from the same authority), 
which has been confirmed by the researches of recent tra- 
vellers.® 

§ 15. While he describes the great inland province of Phry- 
gia, as already mentioned, very briefly and imperfectly, he was 
well acquainted with that portion of it which adjoined the 
frontiers of Caria, through which led the great high-road from 
Ephesus to Apamea. The latter city, the position of which he 
describes very fully and with remarkable accuracy, was in his 
day become one of the principal centres of trade in all Asia, 
being in this respect second only to Ephesus itself? It was 


travellers, though not unmixed with | 
exaggeration. It is now called by the 
Turks Tuzla, or the Salt Pan, from the 
extent to which it is saturated with 
salt. 

7 In the time of Xenophon as we 
have seen, the Pisidians, though nomi- 
nally subject to the Persian Empire, 
were practically a race of independent 
freebooters. (Sce Chapter X, p. 345.) 


8 Strabo, xii. 7, p. 570. The site of 
Selge, which is still called Serghe, was 
first identified by Mr. Daniell in 1843. 
(See Spratt and Forbes’s Lycia, vol. ii. 
pp. 17-32.) 

° xii. 8, § 15, p. 577. It is not im- 
probable that Strabo’s deseription of 
Apamea may be derived from personal 
observation. Wo learn distinctly that 
he had himself visited the city of 
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from thence that the most frequented line of route led through 
Antiochia, Philomelium and Mazaca in Cappadocia (Cæsarea) 
to the Euphrates, and thence into the interior of Asia.’ 

The whole of the thirteenth, and the greater part of the 
fourteenth book of Strabo are devoted to the description of 
the western provinces of Asia Minor, from the Propontis to the 
frontiers of Lycia; including the Troad, Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, with the adjacent islands. Al these regions were of 
course well known to the Greeks, and Strabo could no more 
attempt to add to the previously existing information than in 
regard to Greece itself. But his account of them, considered 
as a geographical description of a well-known country, stands 
on a very different footing from that of European Greece. He 
had here the advantage of extensive personal acquaintance, 
having been sent, as we have seen, when quite a young man, 
to study at Nysa in Caria, and having visited Ephesus and 
other cities of Ionia and Caria,’ besides having necessarily 
seen, on his passage thither, a great part of the coasts and 
islands of this side of the Aigean. But besides this he had 
evidently for this part of his work the use of much better 
materials and authorities. than any of which he availed himself 
in his description of Greece. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the Troad, under 
which name he comprises the whole of the north-western angle 
of Asia, from the Propontis to the Gulf of Adramyttium. Here 
he had the advantage of following Demetrius of Scepsis, who, 
as we have seen, had devoted a special treatise to the dis- 
cussion of the Homeric Catalogue of the Trojan allies, in which 
he had naturally examined with minute care the localities and 
names in the neighbourhood of Troy itself, and his investiga- 


Hierapolis in the valley of the Mzeander 
ou the confines of Lydia and Phrygia 
(xiii. 4, § 14), and only 60 miles distant 
from Apamea. This circumstance suf- 
ficiently explains the accurate know- 
ledge he shows of Laodicea (which he 
reckons the second city in importance 
in Phrygia), Hierapolis, and the smaller 
towns in the same neighbourhood, 


Colosse, Eumenia, &c. (xii. 8, §§ 
13, 16). 

1 xiv. 2, § 29, p. 663. 

2 The extent of his travels in this 
part of Asia cannot be determined; 
but he appears during his residence at 
Nysa to have visited several of the 
neighbouring cities, including Mylasa 
in Caria, and Hierapolis in Phrygia. 
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tion had been materially aided by the situation of his birth- 
place of Scepsis in -the very centre of the region in question. 
The consequence is that Strabo, who devotes, as he himself 
acknowledges, a somewhat disproportionate space to the ex- 
amination of this small portion of Asia Minor, has in this 
instance presented us with a chorographical description of the 
country, superior to any other that we find in his whole work: 
while the incidental discussions and controversies in regard 
to the Homeric names of localities and nations, though neces- 
sarily arising in connection with this subject, are far from occu- 
pying the disproportionate amount of attention which they do 
in the case of European Greece. The most interesting of these 
controversies at the present day is undoubtedly that relating to 
the true position of Troy itself, or the Homeric Ilium, a ques- 
tion first raised by Demetrius of Scepsis, but for our knowledge 
of which we are wholly indebted to Strabo, who adopted in 
their full extent the views of his much valued authority.* 

We are not clearly informed what authors he followed in 
respect to the neighbouring countries of Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, or how much may have been derived from his own 
personal observation: but there is nothing to exclude the sup- 
position that he had himself visited the principal cities of this 
part of Asia, and we know that he had extended his travels for 
some distance into the interior. His notices of Sardis and the 
tombs of the Lydian kings on the lake Coloé, and still more 
his account of the curious volcanic district called Katakekau- 
mene—the Burnt Land—have every appearance of being the 
result of actual inspection.* He justly points out the con- 


3 Strabo, xiii. 1, pp. 595, 597. How | which he here refers is of course the 
little attention these sceptical views ' city so called in his day, and which 
attracted in ancient times is sufficiently enjoyed immunity from tribute, as tho 
shown by the fact that they are not ; reputed parent of Rome. 


even thought worthy of mention by | + xiii.4, § 11. Fora full description 
Pliny, who dismisses the far-famed of this interesting geological district, 
city with the brief and passing notice: | see Hamilton’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 128- 
“ Est tamen et nunc Scamandriacivitas , 138; and Tehihatcheft, Aste Mineure. 

parva, ac MD passus remotum a portu | Strabo describes three distinct cra- 
ilium immune, unde omnis rerum cła- | ters, ubout 40 stadia distant from one 


ritas” (v. 33, § 124). The Dium to | another, and surmounted by rugged 
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nection between these extinct volcanic phenomena, and the 
earthquakes to which all this part of Asia was eminently sub- 
ject, especially Philadelphia, the city nearest to the Burnt 
Country, where earthquakes were so frequent that Strabo 
expresses his wonder how the inhabitants could be induced to 
live there. The great earthquake which a few years before 
(A.D. 17) had destroyed, or seriously damaged, twelve of the 
chief cities in this part of Asia, especially Sardis and Magnesia 
ad Sipylum,° was, as he tells us, only one among many similar 
calamities, from which they had repeatedly suffered. Full 
information concerning other places in the interior must have 
been readily obtainable from the Greeks in the cities nearer 
the coast: and we cannot doubt that it was Strabo’s early per- 
sonal acquaintance with these regions that led to his collecting 
the materials concerning them, which he has put together in 
so clear and satisfactory a manner. 

§ 16. Proceeding along the southern coast of Asia Minor, he 
describes in succession Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia, with the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus. His account of Lycia, though 
brief, is very clear and distinct in a geographical point of view, 
and we are indebted to him for giving us on this occasion an 
account of the constitution of the Lycian League, which has 
been regarded by some political writers in modern times as the 
model of a well-constituted federation.” For this, as well as 
for the geographical description of the country he was appa- 
rently indebted to Artemidorus:* and the same writer was 
probably one of his chief authorities in respect to Pamphylia 
and Cilicia also. But as Strabo had attended the lectures of 
Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who was a native of 


hills, which he reasonably infers to 7 See the remarks of Mr. Freeman, 
have been formed of the heated matter | in his History of Federal Government 
ejected from them. He notices also | (vol. i, pp. 208-216), who cites also the 
that this voleanic district, like that of | observation of Montesquieu (Esprit des 
Catania in Sicily, was specially favour- | Lots, liv. ix.c. 3), that if he were called 
able to the growth of vines. upon to choose a model of a federal 
5 xii. 6, § 18; xiii. 4, § 10. republic, he would take that of Lycia, 
€ Ibid. xii. 8, § 18; xiii. 3, § 5; 4, 8 See xiv. 3, § 3, p. 665. 
§ 8, Tacit. Annal. ii. 47. 
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Seleucia on the Calycadnus, he may well have derived some 
particulars from that master.? His description of Tarsus also 
is of a character to lead very strongly to the inference that he 
had visited that city in person. But be this as it may, it is 
certain that he possessed very good information concerning 
the whole of this line of coast, and that his enumeration of 
the cities and towns,-as well as of the rivers and headlands that 
formed its marked natural features, is found to be at once 
copious and trustworthy. Of the interior there was of course 
little to tell, the lofty and rugged ranges of Mount Taurus 
impending over the sea at so short a distance that there had 
never been any Greek settlements or civilized towns at any 
distance from the sea-board; except in the extreme east of 
Cilicia, where the mountains receded from the shore and the 
broad alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the rivers Sarus 
and Pyramus extended from the foot of the Taurus to that of 
the Syrian Amanus.’ 

§ 17. While Strabo’s general description of Asia Minor is on 
the whole thus full and satisfactory, it is remarkable how little 
pains he has taken to furnish us with positive data as to dis- 
tances and positions, such as would enable a geographer to 
construct a map of the country. He has indeed given such 
distances by sea along the coast of the Euxine from Trapezus 
to the entrance of the Bosphorus, as well as for the west coast, 
adjoining the Atgean, but in regard to the latter he himself 
points out that the extremely irregular configuration of the 
coast, and the number of the projecting headlands and penin- 
sulas, rendered the periplus or coasting voyage from one point 
to another disproportionately long as compared to the direct 


9 Groskurd assumes that Strabo | Strabo followed his lectures in the 


studied under Xenarchus at Seleucia, 
but there is no proof of this, and as he 
himself tells us that Xenarchus lived 
but little at home (èv oïrkw uèv où Tord 
d:érprpey), but spent the greater part of 
his life at Alexandria and Athens, and 
finally at Rome, as a teacher (xiv. 5, 
§ 4), it is much more probable that 


latter city. 

' The alluvial character of this plain, 
and its rapid extension by the accumu- 
lations of the rivers, could not fail to 
attract attention; and an oracle was 
said to havo foretold that the deposits 
of the Pyramus would one day reach to 
Cyprus (Strabo, xii. 2, p. 536). 
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distance.2 But notwithstanding this he considers the whole 
line of coast from the south-west extremity of Caria to the 
Propontis as preserving a general direction from south to north 
“as it were on a meridian line,’? and measuring in direct dis- 
tance about 5000 stadia, or but little less. This same line he 
considered as prolonged (according to the erroneous conception 
to which we have already more than once adverted) in the 
same direction to Cyzicus and Byzantium. As might be 
expected under the circumstances his estimate of 5000 stadia 
is greatly exaggerated, the distance from Rhodes to the Hel- 
lespont by the nearest course which was possible for a navi- 
gator to pursue being little more than 300 G. miles (8000 
stadia), while that measured along a meridian line would not 
exceed 4 degrees of latitude or 2400 stadia. But such a line 
instead of falling, as he supposed, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, would in reality strike the Propontis east of 
Cyzicus. 

He also, in common with all his predecessors, exaggerated 
the degree to which the promontory of Carambis projects 
into the Euxine towards the north; while on the south coast 
on the contrary he does not seem to have been aware of the 
extent.to which Lycia projects towards the south beyond the 
southernmost point of Caria.t But his incidental notice that 
the Cheiidonian Islands were opposite to (i.e. on the same 
meridian with) Canopus in Egypt, is remarkably accurate,° 
and supplies an important point in constructing the map of 
this part of the Mediterranean. 

§ 18. For the interior of the country he was possessed of 


2 xiv. 1, § 2, p. 632. | have had any clear idea of the configu- 
3 kal Aomby én’ eùbelas ô mAovs wéxp: | ration of this part of Asia Minor, which 
ris porovtiõos, as by weonuBpuyy twa | is indeed so complicated that we cannot 
Toy ypapphy brov wevTaxicxiAlwy ora- | wonder at any one unprovided with a 
Siwy À pixpdy &moArclrovcay, Xiv. 2, § 14. | good map, on which the bearings were 
It would be diffieult to find a coast to | correctly laid down, failing to under- 
which such a characteristic was less | stand it. 
applicable than to the west coast of 5 xiv. 3, § 8, p. 666. Soxotor è at 
Asia Minor. Xeawddvia karà KdvoBoy mws mimrtew. 
4 xiv. 5, § 22, p. 677. He is here | The actual difference of longitude 
arguing against Apollodorus, . but | does not exceed 20’. 
neither one nor the other appears to 
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very inferior materials: here he has given us, besides some 
distances by land in Ionia and Caria, only one main line of 
route, which he has taken from Artemidorus; and even in 
this instance he has not given us the distances in detail. The 
route in question, which was that habitually followed in 
Strabo’s time by all travellers proceeding from Ephesus towards 
` the East, led from that city through Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, 
and Antiochia to a place called Carura, on the confines of Caria 
and Phrygia, a distance of 740 stadia : thence through Phrygia, 
passing through Laodicea, Apamea and Metropolis to a place 
called Holmi, on the frontier of the district known as the 
Paroreius, 920 stadia: then across the Paroreius to Tyriæum 
on the confines of Lycaonia, a little more than 500 stadia: 
across Lycaonia, passing through Laodicea (called for dis- 
tinction’s sake Katakekaumene) to Coropassus 840, and from 
Coropassus to Garsaura, a small town on the confines of Cap- 
padocia, 120: thence to Mazaca, the capital of Cappadocia, 
680 stadia; and from Mazaca to the Euphrates at Tomisa, 
1440. From thence a road led across the chain of Taurus to 
Samosata on the Euphrates, a distance of 450 stadia.” 

It is singular that he has not furnished us with a single line 
of route, or detail of distances across Asia Minor from the 
Cilician or Syrian Sea to the Euxine, though he repeatedly 
discusses the question of the so-called isthmus which united 
the peninsula of Asia Minor to the continent of Asia. We 
have seen that from the time of Herodotus downwards a very 
erroneous notion had prevailed of the breadth of this isthmus, 
or the interval from sea to sea, from the Gulf of Issus to that 
of Amisus. That historian had described it as five days’ 
journey for an active man, and even Artemidorus (according to 
Strabo) had estimated it at only 1500 stadia. Our geographer, 
on the contrary, following the statement of Eratosthenes, con- 
siders it as not less than 3000 stadia, which is actually in 
excess of the truth, if measured in a direct line, as was certainly 


€ See Chapter XVH p. 67. 1 Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 663. 
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intended in this instance. But he correctly judges that the 
line should be drawn across either from the mouth of the 
Cydnus below Tarsus, or from the Gulf of Issus to Amisus, and 
not to Sinope, as had been done by several preceding geo- 
graphers.? Supposing the distance thus measured from sea to 
sea, nearly along a meridian line, the interval is really about 
4° 20' of latitude, or 260 G. miles (2600 stadia), so that the 
estimate of Eratosthenes and Strabo is not very wide of the 
truth. But the admission that the supposed isthmus was really 
so broad as this in great measure destroyed the idea of the 
peninsular character of Asia Minor, which had come to be a 
received article of faith among ancient geographers. 

§ 19. Strabo’s account of India, which occupies the greater 
part of his fifteenth book, is in some respects one of the most 
interesting parts of his work, and must have been still more so to 
his contemporaries, from the numerous particulars that he has 
brought together with regard to the natural productions and 
physical peculiarities of the country, as well as the singular 
political institutions and customs of its inhabitants. These 
are taken almost entirely either from Megasthenes, or from the 
still earlier writers, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Aristobulus, 
who had accompanied Alexander on his expedition down the 
Indus, and had collected much hearsay information concerning 
other parts of India which they had not themselves visited. 
Later sources of knowledge he appears to have had absolutely 
none. Though a considerable trade was carried on in his day by 
way of the Red Sea with India, and some of the traders were even 
said to extend their voyages as far as the Ganges, they were for 
the most part (he tells us) ignorant men, from whom no informa- 
tion could be obtained concerning the countries they visited.? 


8 Amisus was in fact situated more 


1 Strabo, xv. 1, § 4, p. 686. His 
than 40 G. miles, or 400 stadia farther 


statement, that but few of them made the 


to the south than Sinope; and the 
distance therefore by so much the less. 
° The broadest part of Asia Minor, 
from Cape Anemurium on the 8. to Cape 
Carambis on the N. is only about 6°, or 
360 G. miles, across from sea to sca. 


VOL. II. 


voyage round India to the mouth of 
the Ganges (omdyiot èv kal mepememred- 
kası mexpt Tod Tdyyov), must certainly 
be meant to imply that some of them 
did or were said to have done so; but 
it may well be doubted whether Strabo 
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He is indeed careful to impress upon his readers the vague 
and uncertain character of the materials which he had at his 
command, and upon which he was forced to rely. India had 
from a very early period taken a strong hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks, and had thus become the subject (as Strabo 
points out) of almost endless exaggerations and fables. For 
this reason he dismisses at once with contempt all the mar- 
vellous tales of Ctesias and other early writers, and justly 
regards the expedition of Alexander as having for the first time 
opened out trustworthy information concerning this far-famed, 
but little-known, region. But even the writers of this period he 
found far from agreeing among themselves, sometimes varying 
even with regard to facts which had come within their own 
observation, and still more concerning such as they could only 
have learnt by hearsay.2 The care which Strabo takes to 
excuse himself on account of discrepancies and probable errors 
arising from these causes is sufficient proof that he had no 
means of correcting them from any later authorities. But, as 
we have seen in discussing the information collected by 
Megasthenes and his contemporaries,’ their statements con- 
cerning the natural productions of India, which must have 
come under their own personal observation, are generally accu- 
rate and trustworthy, while those relating to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants and the peculiar social polity, which 
was calculated in an especial degree to arrest the attention 
of an intelligent Greek traveller, if not in all respects correct, 
contained much that was really valuable and interesting. 

§ 20. Unfortunately the case was far otherwise in regard 
to the purely geographical knowledge of the country. In 
this respect Strabo does not pretend to have made any advance 


had met with any one who had really | had themselves visited the country, as 
made the voyage. His report of the | he truly observes, had only secn a 
embassy of the Indian king Porus to | small part of it, along certain lines of 
Augustus, already noticed (see Chapter | march or route, and must describe all 
XX. p. 166), is derived from Nicolas | the rest at second hand. 
of Damascus (xv. 1, § 73). 3 See Chapter XIV. sect. 1. 

? Td. xv. 1, §$ 2,10. Even those who 
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upon his predecessors, and he adopts without modification the 
conclusions of Eratosthenes upon these points, while he admits 
the untrustworthy character of his materials, and his conse- 
quent liability to error. In one instance only had Eratos- 
thenes possessed more definite and trustworthy information, 
which was doubtless derived from Megasthenes. This was with 
regard to the so-called “royal road” to Palibothra, which the 
Greek envoy had undoubtedly travelled, and the distances along 
which were measured. Relying upon this, he had reckoned 
the distance from the Indus to Palibothra at 10,000 stadia 
(1000 G. miles), to which he added 6000 more for the distance 
from thence to the mouth of the Ganges, and thus obtained 
16,000 in all for the total length of India. Patrocles, as Strabo 
tells us, diminished this estimate to 15,000; but he gives us 
no account of the grounds of this correction, and does not take 
upon him to decide between them. He adopts also the view 
of Eratosthenes with regard to the orientation of India, and its 
greatest length being from west to east, in opposition to the 
more correct conclusions of Megasthenes. Hence he considers 
the promontory of the Coniaci (Cape Comorin) to project to 
the south-east, so that its extreme point was 8000 stadia farther 
east than the mouth of the Ganges. His conception of the 
map of India did not therefore differ in any material particular 
from that of Eratosthenes. 


4 Strabo, xv. 1, S$ 10, 11, p. 688. 

5 Ibid. § ll. TovTou be TÒ pev péxpi 
TlarsBd6pwy EXou TIS by BeBaroTépws 
eireiv ; KATAPEPETPNTOL yap oxouwitors, kal 
Lori éBds Baciruwh oradioy pupiwv. 

This must undoubtedly be the same 
route, the measurements along which 
are given by Pliny, but in so confused 
and corrupt a manner as to be of no 
real value (see Chapter XIV. p. 557). 
The sum total of his distances would 
give 1611 Roman miles, or 12,888 stadia 
from the Hyphasts to Palibothra, while 
Eratosthenes reckoned only 10,000 
stadia from the Indus to the same city, 
and even this is considerably beyond 
the truth. 

6 Ag no Greek had heen beyond 


Palibothra, it is clear that the estimate 
of the distance from thence to the sea 
must have been founded on mere hear- 
say, and from the nature of the country 
this must have been of the vaguest 
description. But the estimate of 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles) adopted by Pa- 
trocles is a very fair approximation for 
the distance from Palibothratothemouth 
of the Ganges. The distance to the 
sea at the mouth of the Hoogly is of 
course much less, but of this the Greeks 
had evidently no notion. It was a 
received idea among them, and is dis- 
tinctly repeated by Strabo himself (Xv. 
I, § 10) that the Ganges had but one 
mouth | 
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In proceeding to describe the rivers of India, he justly 
remarks that while the principal rivers of any country formed 
one of its most important geographical features, this was pre- 
eminently the case with India, where the rivers, as in the case 

of Egypt and the Nile, were essential to the fertilization of the 
country, which was only rendered habitable through their 
means.’ This was strictly true with regard to the countries 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, and regarding those 
on the banks of the Ganges and its affluents Strabo had very 
imperfect information. This he himself repeatedly acknow- 
ledges, and while he describes in detail the rivers flowing into 
the Indus, and the lands that lay between them, he tells us 
that the others were rather unknown than known.’ The name 
of the Ganges was indeed familiar to all: and though very 
exaggerated statements were current as to its size and width, 
it was generally agreed that it exceeded the Indus in mag- 
nitude, and was in fact the largest river in the known 
world.® But Strabo not only does not attempt to enumerate 
the numerous great tributaries that flow into it,’ but he does 
not specifically notice any of them, merely observing in passing 
that Artemidorus calls one of them by the name of Cidanes,* 
and that another fell into the Ganges under the walls of 
Palibothra.* He cites also from Artemidorus the correct 


7 xv. 1, § 26, p. 697. 


is found in our text of Strabo (xv. 1, 
8 roy t GAAwy coTly ùyvoira mAelwy À 


§ 72): but as no such name is men- 
yvacis. Ibid. tioned by any other writer, the latest 

9 Ori wey yap ÉYITTOS TOY pynpovevo- | editors have proposed to read Oiuavys, 
uévwv kaTà Tas Tpeis hmelpous, Kal per | or "loudyys. It is certain that the 


aùròy ó 'Ivõós . . . ikavds cvpowverrar. | omission of all mention in Strabo of 
xv. 1, § 85. the Iomanes, or Jumna, the most im- 

This had been already stated by portant of all the tributaries of the 
Megasthenes, and probably adopted | Ganges, is very singular, but even if 
from him by succeeding writers. | its name were here introduced, its mere 

1 The absence of all attempt at sneh | passing mention would show that 
an enumeration is the more remarkable | Strabo was wholly unaware of its real 
as Megasthenes had given a list of no | Importanee. 
less than nineteen affluents or tribu- 3 xv. 1, § 36, p. 702. The name of 
taries of the Ganges (Arrian, Indica, | this river has dropped out of our exist- 
c. 4). Apparently Strabo had no | ing text of Strabo, but it is probable 
means of selecting the most important, | that the author wrote Erannoboas, 
and did not choose to burden his text | which we find in the parallel passage 
with such a numberof unknown names. | of Arrian (Indica, c. 10, § 5). 

2 Ofsavyns. Itis thus that the name 
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statement that the Ganges had its source in the Emodi Moun- 
tains (one of the many names by which the Himalaya was 
known to the Greeks), and flowed at first to the south, after- 
wards taking a tum to the east, which course he supposed 
it to pursue to Palibothra, and from thence to the Eastern 
Sea.* 

§ 21. Of the great mountain chain that formed the northern 
boundary of India, and which, in accordance with the system 
of Eratosthenes, he regarded as a prolongation of the Taurus, 
and extending from west to east, he had no detailed knowledge, 
and merely tells us that its different portions were known by 
the native appellations of Paropamisus, Emodus, Imaus, and 
other names, without attempting to define or localise them 
further.’ But it appears from another passage ® that he applied 
the name of Imaus to the extreme eastern portion of the range, 
which ended, according to his ideas, in the Eastern Ocean; 
while that of Paropamisus we know to have belonged to the 
mountain ranges north of Afghanistan, now called the Hindoo 
Koosh. It remains therefore to apply the name of Emodus or 
Emodi to the great central chain of the Himalayas, in which the 
Ganges as well as the Jumna and Sutledge takes its rise: 
and this appears to be the sense in which Strabo understood 
the term, though differing materially from its use by later 
geographers.’ 

Of the great peninsula of India, to the south of a line drawn 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, he gives us 
no particulars at all. Altogether it may safely be asserted that 
while Strabo in his account of India has shown much judgement 
in the collection of his materials from preceding writers, and a 


4 xv. I, § 72. Bardrry Edvanrov. 

5 Thy Ivduchy wepi@picey ard pev Tey 7 In accordance with this, as we have 
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sound spirit of criticism in rejecting many fables and ex- 
aggerations, there is hardly any part of his work which shows 
less progress in real geographical knowledge beyond that 
already possessed by Eratosthenes and his other predecessors. 

In regard to the island of Taprobane also, which in common 
with Eratosthenes he regarded as situated at the southern 
limit of the known world, he had nothing to add to what he 
derived from the Alexandrian geographer, and adopted his 
erroneous ideas of its position and extent. Of the great and 
wealthy islands farther east, or of the vast extension of portions 
of the Asiatic continent beyond the mouths of the Ganges, 
not the faintest rumour had reached his ears. He had found 
indeed in his authorities the name of the Seres, of whose 
longevity marvellous tales were related, but evidently sup- 
posed them to be merely an Indian tribe. 

§ 22. Very much the same remark as applies to Strabo’s 
description of India may be made also with regard to the next 
great division of Asia—the countries which he comprises under 
the general name of Ariana. Under this head he includes all 
the provinces extending from the frontiers of India westward 
to those of Persia, and from the Taurus and the Paropamisus 
southward to the Persian Gulf and the Erythræan Sea. As 
employed in this comprehensive sense, the term comprised the 
provinces of Gedrosia, Arachosia, the Paropamisadæ, Drangiana 
and Carmania, and extended over the greater part of the great 
central plateau or table-land of Iran, exclusive however of 
Persis or Persia Proper, and of Media, of which he had already 
treated separately: but including apparently the great salt 
desert which occupies the whole central portion of this plateau, 
extending from the frontiers of Seistan (Drangiana) to those of 
Yezd and Kerman. Of the vast extent and importance of this 
great natural feature of the tract in question ° Strabo seems to 


8 xv. 1, § 34, p. 701; § 37, p. 702. (Kinneir’s Persian Empire, p. 19), but 

° The Khubeer or Great Salt Desert | this joins on to the deserts of Kerman, 
in the north of Persia is itself in length | Scistan, and others of scarcely inferior 
about £00 miles, and 250 in breadth | extent. 
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have had a very inadequate idea, and only briefly mentions it 
as the desert portion of Carmania, extending to Parthia on the 
one side and to Parætacene on the other. But of all these 
regions he had no further knowledge than that which had 
been derived from the historians of Alexander, and had been 
already put into a definite geographical form by Eratosthenes, 
to whom he distinctly refers as the best authority, upon whose 
information he was not able to make any improvement.’ 

He describes at considerable length, though with very little 
geographical detail, the celebrated march of Alexander through 
Gedrosia; but though this portion of his work is interesting 
for comparison with the narrative of Arrian, it contributes 
very little to clear up the grave geographical difficulties with 
which, as we have seen, the accounts of that march are com- 
plicated :? while we are left almost entirely in the dark as to 
the march of Craterus with one main division of the army 
through Arachosia and Drangiana to Carmania—a line of 
route which must have contributed much to elucidate the 
geography of Ariana.? 

Of the other countries included in this section of his work 
he has given us only a very brief and summary account: but 
we are indebted to him for one important ethnographical 
notice—that the name of Ariana was sometimes employed in a 
wider sense, as comprising a part of Persia and Media, as well 
as Bactria and Sogdiana to the north, for that these nations also 
spoke nearly the same language :* a statement which, as Prof. 
Wilson observes, there is every reason to believe correct.’ It 
is remarkable that in regard to all these countries he appears 
to have derived his information almost exclusively from Era- 
tosthenes or still earlier writers: we find no reference to the 
existence even of such itineraries as that which is still preserved 
to us under the name of Isidore of Charax. The knowledge of 


1 xv. 2, § 8. mepl v *Eparocbévns 3 Ibid. Note Y y, p. 521. 
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all Upper Asia still remained in almost precisely the same 
condition which it had attained under the successors of 
Alexander. 

§ 23. The last section of his fifteenth book is devoted by 
Strabo to Persis, or Persia properly so called, with the adjacent 
province of Susiana. Both of these districts were of special in- 
terest to the Greeks as having been so long the seat of the great 
Persian Empire that had extended its dominions from the banks 
of the Indus to the shores of the Mediterranean: and their 
leading geographical features had long been familiar to all. 
The characteristic division of Persia into three parallel. tracts 
of very different physical character and climate, and yielding 
in consequence wholly different productions, is well described.’ 
The first of these, a band extending along the sea-shore from 
the frontier of Carmania to the river Oroatis, was parched with 
heat, of a sandy soil and producing little else except dates. 
This is the tract now called the Ghermsir, or hot region, and 
which fully corresponds with the description of Strabo. Above 
this was a fertile district capable of producing all kinds of 
crops aud especially favourable to the pasturage of sheep: 
while above this again to the north was a rugged and cold 
mountain region. The character of these separate tracts is in 
fact determined by their difference of elevation, the traveller 
proceeding towards the interior of Persia rising, as it were, by 
successive steps from the low sandy plains adjoining the sea, 
to an elevation of more than 5000 feet in the table-land of the 
interior. Of this Strabo had, as usual, but an imperfect com- 
prehension, from the want of any means of estimating altitudes 
above the sea, but the contrast of the different climates was too 
marked to escape observation. He notices also’ the occurrence 
of numerous straits or narrow passes through ‘these successive 
ranges of mountains, which had borne an important part in 
the operations of Alexander, who had insisted upon forcing 
his way through them, instead of contenting himself, as the 


° xv. 3, $1. 7 xv. 3, § 6, p. 729. 
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Persian monarchs had done, with paying a sum of money to 
the mountaineers that guarded them.’ - 

§ 24. His account of Susiana—the modern Khuzistan—is 
less satisfactory than that of Persia, especially with regard to 
the rivers which traversed the province, concerning which he 
found conflicting statements in his authorities, and had no 
means of reconciling them. There are indeed few problems in 
ancient geography more difficult than the determination and 
identification of the rivers of Susiana, which take their rise in 
the lofty ranges of Mount Zagros, and after traversing the 
fertile tracts of the plains, end in the marshy, muddy, alluvial 
tract that lines the whole extent of coast from the mouth of 
the Oroatis to that of the Euphrates. The difficulty arises not 
merely from the different, and apparently conflicting, state- 
ments of ancient authors, but from the changes in the country 
itself at the mouths of the rivers in question, which have been 
undoubtedly considerable, though we have no exact informa- 
tion as to their extent and nature. It is indeed only in very 
recent times that we have obtained anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of Khuzistan; the site of Susa 
itself was long a subject of dispute,’ and cannot be considered 
as having been established beyond a doubt till the excavations 
carried on in 1852 by Mr. Loftus at Sus or Shush, proved the 
identity of that locality with the celebrated city of which it 
retained the name, and brought to light the magnificent ruins 
of the palace of the Persian kings.’ The determination of the 
site of the capital establishes beyond a doubt the identity of 
the celebrated river Choaspes with the modern Kherkah, 
which flows near the ruins of Susa, while the Pasitigris of 
Nearchus and Strabo may be identified with equal certainty 
with the river now called Karun or Kuran, which flows under 


8 See Chapter XII., Note I, p. 475. i; that it occupied the site of the modern 
9 Susa was indeed correctly identi- | Shuster on the Karun (Commerce and 
fied with the modern Sus or Shus by | Navigation of the Ancients, vol. i. p. 
Major Rennell (Geography of Herodotus, | 449). 
pp. 203, 334): but Dr. Vincent returned 1! See Loftus’s Chaldza and Susiana, 
to the opinion previously entertained | 8vo, Loud. 1857, chap. 24-31. 
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the walls of Shuster ; but if these two conclusions be admitted, 
it becomes almost impossible to find a place for the Eulæus, 
which is described both by Strabo and other writers as one of 
the principal rivers of usiana.” According to the statement 
of an author named Polycleitus,—one of the historians of 
Alexander the Great who is repeatedly cited by Strabo in this 
part of his work—the Choaspes, Euleus, and Tigris, all flowed 
into the same lake, from which they had their common outflow 
to the sea. The existence of such a lake, which has been long 
filled up by the continual advance of alluvial deposits, is 
attested by several other writers, and appears to admit of no 
doubt. It seems probable also that it communicated with the 
Euphrates, and received a portion of the waters of that river, 
though Strabo still regarded the main waters of the Euphrates 
as flowing into the sea by an independent channel.* 

In the passage of Polycleitus just referred to, it seems almost 
certain that the river designated by him as the Eulæus was 
the same with the Pasitigris of Nearchus and Strabo, and other 
authorities represent the Eulæus as flowing into the Pasitigris, 
or vice versa. On the other hand there are not wanting strong 
arguments for identifying the Eulæus with the Choaspes, 
which flowed by Susa, and which must have discharged its 
waters either into the Tigris or the lake at its mouth. It 
seems impossible to determine the question without supposing 
that the name of Euleus was applied to one or the other of 
the two rivers known also as the Pasitigris and Choaspes; but 


2 The Karun in the upper part of 
its course receives a tributary, now 
known as the river of Dizful, nearly 
equal in volume to its eastern arm, 
which is apparently the Coprates of 
Strabo (xv. 3, p. 729), and of Diodorus 
(xix. 18), which the last author de- 
scribes as falling into the Pasitigris. 

3 The existence of this lake is dis- 
tinctly attested by Nearchus; but his 
statement concerning it is reported 
somewhat differently by Strabo and by 
Arrian, and the result is far from clear. 
Ie appears, however, to have sailed 


from Diridotis at the mouth of the 
Euphrates to that of the Pasitigris, 
and in so doing to have passed by the 
lake which received the waters of the 
Tigris. According to this account 
therefore it would seem that the Pasi- 
tigris did not in his time flow into the 
lake (Strabo, xv. 3, § 5, p. 729; Arrian, 
Indica, €. 42). 

4 This he distinctly states on the 
authority of Nearchus and Ouesicritus, 
but (as has been already obscrved) it 
is by no means ccrtain that they still 
did so in his own day. 
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even if this be admitted, we are still unable to reconcile the 
statements of ancient authors without supposing some of 
them to have confounded the two streams. It is indeed not 
strange that they should have done so, when we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of the water systems of these 
countries and that none of them, with the exception of 
Nearchus (whose statements we only possess at second hand) 
wrote from any personal knowledge of the localities.® 

§ 25. Proceeding to the westward Strabo next describes the 
country which he terms Assyria, a name that he employs in 
a much more general sense than it is used by other authors, 
including not only the province east of the Tigris, to which 
the appellation was commonly confined, but the whole of 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia also; so that Assyria, according 
to his use of the term, comprised the whole extent of country 
from the chain of Mount Zagros on the east to the Euphrates 
on the west. It is still more singular that he should not even 
designate the province beyond the Tigris as Assyria properly 
so called, but while he gives the name of Aturia to the par- 
ticular district in which Ninus or Nineveh was situated, he 
includes all the other provinces on the east of the Tigris in 
Babylonia, a name usually restricted to the region between 
the two rivers. The reason of this deviation from established 
usage is unknown to us; but it was probably connected with 
the historical confusion prevalent in his day, which regarded 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires as identical.” He tells 
us indeed—and no doubt correctly—that the Syrians and 
Assyrians were in reality the same people, though the name 


5 A glance at one of the most recent 
maps, since this region has been really 
examined and surveyed, will suffice to 
show how impossible it must have been 
to comprehend its geography, without 
the assistance of any map at all. 

€ It is remarkable that no mention 
occurs in Strabo of Charax, which, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was one of the most 


important trading towns in this part of 


the country. The omission may iu part 


be explained by the circumstance that 
Strabo seems to have made no use of 
the work of Isidore of Charax, which 
Pliny undoubtedly did; but it tends 
strongly to confirm the conclusion that 
Strabo had no other information con- 
cerning these countries than what he 
derived from Eratosthenes and the 
historians of Alexander. 
7 xvi. 1, p. 737. 
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of Syrians had come to be confined in the common usage of 
the Greeks to the people occupying the countries between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. The Cappadocians also, 
he adds, were originally the same race, and were still called in 
his time Leuco-Syrians or White Syrians; so that the same 
people had at one time extended from Babylonia to the shores 
of the Euxine.’ 

With the provinces which extended from the Euphrates 
eastward to Mount Zagros, the Greeks were well acquainted. 
They had remained under the Macedonian government after 
the death of Alexander for nearly two centuries; numerous 
cities had been founded in them by the Syrian monarchs, 
some of which had risen to great opulence and prosperity, and 
the whole country was traversed by frequented lines of com- 
mercial traffic. Hence Strabo must have had at his command 
‘ample materials for the description of these regions, and ac- 
cordingly we find that his geographical account of them is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible, though not entering very 
much into detail. Ofthe great cities that had once rendered 
this region so celebrated, he tells us briefly that Nineveh had 
altogether disappeared, but adds (of course from mere tradi- 
tion) that it was much larger than Babylon ;! while of Babylon 
itself he gives a pretty full account, though he adds that the 
greater part of its site was desolate and uninhabited.? Its 
decay was mainly owing (as usual in such cases) to the rise of 
the neighbouring city of Seleucia, which had become a great 
emporium of trade, and was so populous and flourishing as to 
surpass even the metropolis of Syria, Antioch, and was the 
largest city in the East, after Alexandria in Egypt. The 
Parthians had indeed transferred the royal residence to Ctesi- 


S vish Sb P . 736. , SE kúraov ex et Tod Telxous «.7-A.). It 
” Ibid. § 2, p. Phg7. is scarcely possible that this was the 
' xvi. 1, § 3, p. 737. case; but he probably copied from 


2 xvi. 1, § 5, p. 738. It is strange Aristobulus or some other of the histo- 
that he describes the walls of the city, rians of Alexander, without any refer- 
and their vast height and extent, as if | once to subsequent changes. 
they were still standing in his time (roy | 3 Ibid. Sec also xvi. 2, § 5, p. 790. 
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phon on the opposite bank of the Tigris, but this had not 
interfered with the prosperity of the commercial city, which 
was still regarded as the capital of all this part of Asia.‘ 

In describing Mesopotamia Strabo is careful to point out 
the change that had taken place before his time in the trans- 
ference of the customary passage of the Euphrates from 
Thapsacus, which, as we have seen, derived so much geo- 
graphical importance from this circumstance in the days of 
Eratosthenes, to a place much higher up the Euphrates, which 
was called in consequence Zeugma or “the Bridge.” This 
was situated just opposite to the modern town of Bir, which 
occupies the site of a Greek city called Apamea, founded by 
Seleucus Nicator, and is still the usual place at which 
travellers proceeding from Antioch or Aleppo towards Bagdad 
eross the Euphrates. The change is one of great importance 
in tracing the routes given by ancient writers. There was also 
another passage much frequented in his time at Samosata in 
Commagene, where the line of route through Asia Minor, that 
he has given us from Artemidorus, crossed the Euphrates.® 

§ 26. Syria was of course familiar to the Greeks from its 
having so long been the seat of empire of the Seleucidan 
dynasty, under whom it had attained to great opulence and pro- 
sperity. Hence we find the description of it in Strabo at once 
full and satisfactory. That of the Phoenician coast especially is 
so detailed that we might readily have supposed it to be derived 
from personal examination, were it not that an expression in 
his account of Tyre points to the opposite conclusion.’ Yet 
his ideas concerning the interior, especially of Palestine, were 
in some respects strangely inaccurate. Thus, although he was 


4 xvi. 1, § 16, p. 743. two places of passage, which were in 
5 Plin. H. N. v. 24, §87. According | fact 72 Roman miles apart (Plin. l. e.). 
to Pliny, Seleucus was also the founder | The one was the most convenient for 
of Zeugma, but it does not follow that | travellers from Antioch, the other for 
the passage at Thapsacus was aban- | those coming from Asia Minor. 
doned at so early a period. - 1 éyratda é pası morvoréyovs tas 
ë Strabo, xiv. 2, § 29, p. 654; xvi. 2, § | oikias, bore kal ray èv Poun ardor. 
3,p.749. Strabohimselfappearsto have | xvi. 2, § 23. See note to p. 212. 
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acquainted both with the Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead 
Sea, of which last and its natural peculiarities he gives a full 
description (taken apparently from Posidonius), he by a strange 
mistake confounds it with the Sirbonian Lake or Marsh, on 
the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. At the same time he 
distinctly connects its peculiar character with the other signs 
of volcanic action observable in the country, and adds that 
“according to the traditions of the natives” it had been 
formed by a catastrophe which had overwhelmed thirteen 
cities, of which Sodoma was the capital, the greater part of 
which had been swallowed up in the lake.* By another not 
less singular error, he supposes the Jordan, which he justly 
terms the largest river of this part of Syria, to flow into the 
Mediterranean (!); and even tells us that it was habitually 
navigated upwards from that sea.® At the same time he 
correctly describes the river that flowed by Damascus (the 
Chrysorrhoas) as being for the most part absorbed by canals 
for irrigation,’ and even notices the ¢wo peculiar rugged 
regions, which gave name to the district of Trachonitis, east 
of the Jordan? Of the natural productions of Judæa, besides 
the asphalt of the Dead Sea, he dwells especially upon the 
palm-groves of Jericho, and the balsam grown there, as well 
as on the banks of the Lake of Gennesareth.* 

In describing Jerusalem he speaks principally of the great 
strength of the city as a fortress: a circumstance which had 
been brought prominently forward on occasion of its siege and 
capture by Pompey. It was this event which had especially 
directed the attention of the Greek and Roman world to the 


8 xvi. 2, § 44, p. 764. 
? xvi. 2, § 16, p. 755. rdv ðè AdKoy 
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’Apddiot 5 uarota. The mention of 
the Lycus, a very trifling stream, while 
no notice is found of the much more 
considerable river Leontes, that flows 
into the sea N. of Tyre, is calculated to 
raise a suspicion that Strabo has con- 
founded the latter river with the Jordan. 
l! Ibid. § 16, p. 755. 


It is only quite of late years that modern 
travellers have become well acquainted 
with this singular region, and have 
recognised the fact that it is really 
composed of two distinct mountain 
tracts of the same singular character, 
the Lejah and the Jebel Hauran. 
3 Ibid. § 41, p. 763. 
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sacred city of the Jews, and Strabo was probably indebted for 
the materials of this part of his work to Posidonius, who had 
written the history of the campaigns of Pompey. It was 
perhaps from the same source that he derived the curious 
summary that he has given us of the traditions and rites of 
the Jews, the institution of which he ascribes to Moses, an. 
Egyptian priest, who came thither out of Egypt, and founded 
the temple on a rocky and barren site, which was on that 
account neglected by the neighbouring tribes.t As Posidonius 
was himself a native of Apamea in northern Syria, it is highly 
probable that he was one of Strabo’s chief authorities through- 
out his description of that country. 

The whole of the desert tract extending from the confines of 
Cele Syria and Judæa to the Euphrates is assigned by Strabo 
to Arabia, and was inhabited only by wandering tribes, whom 
he called Scenite from their dwelling in tents. It is strange 
that he has omitted all mention in this place of the one im- 
portant exception in the case of Palmyra, which was certainly 
at this period a flourishing city and emporium of trade, and to 
which attention had lately been directed by the attempt of 
M. Antony to plunder it of the wealth which its citizens had 
thus accumulated.® 

§ 27. Of the great Arabian peninsula he has given a long 
account, probably the most complete that had as yet been 
brought together. The greater part of it was indeed derived 
from sources with which we are already acquainted. Thus he 
begins® with a general description of the peninsula and the 
nations that inhabited it, according to Eratosthenes, who, as we 
have seen,’ was the first to bring together any satisfactory 
information concerning this country. He next follows this up 
with a long extract from Artemidorus, describing in detail 
both shores of the Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, as it was termed 
by the Greeks: an account which we know to have been 

4 Ibid. §§ 35-37, pp. 760-762. € Strabo, xvi. 4, §§ 2-4 


5 Appian, B. C. v.9. See Chapter 7 See Chapter XVI. p. "646, 
XIX. p. 134. 
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derived by Artemidorus from the earlier treatise of his con- 
temporary Agatharchides, and which has already been fully 
examined.® It is remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the trade to India, which had taken place in the 
days of Strabo, he had obtained no additional information 
concerning the coasts of the Indian Ocean, either on the 
African or Arabian side. He still regards the Noti Keras or 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafui), as the extreme limit of 
knowledge on the one side, and while he describes in general 
terms the land of the Sabæans and the Chatramotite in the 
south of Arabia, he gives no details either of distances or 
of the natural features of the coast outside of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is evident that the outer coast of Arabia 
was still practically unknown to geographers.’ 

But with regard to the interior of the country Strabo had a 
new source of information, unknown to any of his predecessors, 
in the recent expedition of Ælius Gallus, the details of which 
have been already given.’ Unfortunately, as we have seen, 
the circumstances of this expedition were such as in great 
measure to prevent it from throwing the light that might 
have been expected upon the geography of the regions that 
were traversed by the Roman general, and we are almost 
wholly unable to trace his line of route, or determine the limit 
to which he advanced. It is evident that Strabo was himself 
very much in the same position: he had no means of con- 
necting the localities of which he learnt the names from the 
Romans who had accompanied Gallus with those described by 
the earlier Greek geographers, and he makes no attempt to do 
so. The manner in which he defines the position of Marsiaba 
(the turning-point of the expedition) as being said to be only 
two days’ journey from “the Land of Spices,” is certainly not 
calculated to give any trustworthy information. It is clear 


8 See Chapter XVIII. sect. 3. isolated mountain promontory of Aden 
9 The absence of all notice of so | isa strong evidence of this. 
remarkable a natural feature as the 1 See Chapter XX. p. 179, foll. 
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that he at least had no idea of identifying it, as has been done 
by so many modern writers, with the celebrated city of Mari- 
aba, the capital of the Sabæans, which was well known to him 
from Eratosthenes and from Artemidorus.? 

With regard to the distances from one point to another of 
the peninsula, which necessarily determined its form, Strabo 
adds nothing to the information already obtained by Era- 
tosthenes, concerning the time employed by caravans from the 
distant provinces to Petra and Gerrha,” which still continued 
to be the two great emporiums of the trade of Arabia. In like 
manner his account of the eastern coast of Arabia, and the con- 
figuration of the Persian Gulf, is derived exclusively from 
Eratosthenes, who had himself drawn his materials from the 
voyage of Nearchus, and that of Androsthenes of Thasos, which 
has been already noticed.* So little progress had been made 
in real geographical knowledge during a period of more than 
three centuries with respect to a country so close to Alex- 
andria! Both Eratosthenes and Strabo had an exaggerated 
idea of the size of the Persian Gulf, which they supposed to be 
nearly as large as the Huxine.® 


SECTION 2.— Africa. 


§ 1. The seventeenth and last book of Strabo’s great work is 
devoted to Africa, and fully two-thirds of it are occupied with 
the description of Egypt. Here there was of course no room 
for the extension of geographical knowledge, that country 
having been familiarly known to the Greeks from an early 
period, while the Alexandrian writers had doubtless possessed 
the amplest materials for a full statistical and topographical 
account of it. Moreover Strabo himself, as we have seen, had 
not only visited Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as the 


2 xvi. 4, § 2, p. 768; § 19, p. 778. 5 Strabo, xvi. 3, § 2, p. 766. &orre 
? Ibid. p. 778. See Chapter XVI. | dfAov èr todtwy elvas, Sióri wixpdy àmo- 
. 647. Aclrerat TO meyebe: THs karà Toy EŬtewov 
' Chapter XII. p. 461. OardtTns altyn N OdAaTTa. 
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First Cataract, but he had resided for a considerable time at 
Alexandria, and had thus every means of obtaining the best 
information. At the same time the physical peculiarities of 
the country are so strongly marked, and its geographical cha- 
racters at once so extraordinary and so simple, that it was 
hardly possible to fail to seize them. He aptly compares the 
inhabited part of Egypt above the Delta, which as he justly 
remarks was merely the valley of the Nile, to a narrow band 
stretched out lengthwise, extending about 4000 stadia in 
length, by an, average breadth rarely exceeding 300 stadia.° 
He describes with considerable minuteness the Delta itself, as 
well as the different mouths of the Nile, of which the most 
important in his day were the Canopic and the Pelusian, and 
next to them the Phatnitic, which was nearly midway between 
the other two main arms.” He gives also a graphic description 
of the inundation of the Nile, and the appearance of the low 
country under these circumstances. With regard to the cause 
of the inundation, which had been a subject of so much dis- 
cussion and curiosity among the early Greeks, he tells us that 
it was in his day well known to be produced by the heavy 
rains that fell in the summer on the mountains of Upper 
Ethiopia; a cause which, he observes, had been long suspected 
by the earlier philosophers, but had been afterwards ascer- 
tained to be true by personal observation,’ especially by the 
expeditions sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus into these remote 
regions for the capture of elephants. The real difficulty, as he 
justly adds, was not to account for these copious rains in that 
region, but for their entire absence in the Thebaid and neigh- 
bourhood of Syene.’ 


6 xvii. 1, § 4, p. 789. 

7 xvii. 1, § 18, p.801. The Phatnitic 
mouth is the one now known as that of 
Damietta, from the town of that name. 
It is still one of the principal mouths 
of the river. 

8 OF uèv ody apxato: cToXaoTn@ Td 
wréov, of 8 torepoy avrémta: yernOévres 
HoGovto rò buBpwv Ocpivey TANpotmEvoy 
Toy NeTàov, etc. xvii. 1, § 5, p. 789. 


° Ibid. p. 790. He here refers to 
two works specially devoted to the 
Nile, one by Eudorus, the other by a 
Peripatetic philosopher of the name of 
Ariston. Both authors are otherwise 
totally unknown. According to Strabo 
the one treatise was copied almost 
entirely from the other, but he was not 
clear which was the plagiarist. 
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His description of the voyage up the Nile is especially 
interesting, as being derived principally from his own personal 
observations. He saw the ruins of Thebes, which already in 
his time had ceased to exist as a city,’ and was merely occu- 
pied by a group of villages, with the vast ruins of temples and 
other sacred edifices spreading over a space of 80 stadia in 
extent. Among these he especially notices the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, the sound proceeding from which he 
himself attests that he heard, but expresses a very sound scep- 
ticism as to how it was produced. He was at this time travel- 
ling in company with Ælius Gallus, the Roman governor, and 
the whole party were no doubt duly lionized wherever they 
went.? They ascended the river as far as Syene, saw the 
Nilometer there, and the well down which the sun shone ver- 
tically at the summer solstice, and then proceeded by land to 
a point above the First Cataract, whence they visited the 
island of Phile.* This was the term of their expedition, as it 
is still that of most modern travellers. They appear also to 
have visited the Lake Meeris, and the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which Strabo calls a work equal to the Pyramids. He describes 
only from hearsay the important commercial route that had 
been opened by the first Ptolemies from Coptos to Berenice 
on the Red Sea, but which had been in his day superseded by 
that to Myos Hormus, which had become the principal 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.* 


1 It had been destroyed in B.c. 86 by 
Ptolemy Lathyrus who, according to 
Pausanias (i. 9, §3), reduced it so com- 
pletely to ruin, as to leave no trace of 
its former wealth and prosperity. This 
is of course a great exaggeration. 
Strabo more correctly says: “The 
remains of its former greatness are 
still shown, extending for a space of 80 
stadia: most of them are buildings of 
a religious character. It is now inha- 
bited only in scattered villages; one 
part in Arabia (i.e. on the right bank 
of the Nile), where the city was; 
another on the opposite side, where 
stood the Memnonium” (xvii. p. 816). 

2 They were attended by a profes- 


sional ééyynrhs, or interpreter (a sort 
of upper laquais de place) who professed 
not only to be acquainted with the 
monuments, but to be able to explain 
the inscriptions and hieroglyphics ; but 
he was ridiculed as an impostor by the 
goveruor’s suite, whether with or with- 
out reason we have no means of judging 
(Strabo, xvii. 1, § 29, p. 806). Not 
long after the time of Strabo the 
monuments of Thebes were visited by 
Germanicus, to whom the inscriptions 
were interpreted by one of the chief 
priests (Tacit. Annal. ii. 60). 

3 Strabo, xvii. 1, §§ 48-50. 

4 Ibid. § 45, p. 815. 


ae 
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§ 2. Another point on which his testimony is curious, is 
with regard to the canal that traversed the Isthmus of Suez, 
and had its outlet at the city of Arsinoé at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf.® This did not, like the one recently con- 
structed, proceed directly across the Isthmus, but quitted the 
Nile, by which it was supplied with water, at a place called 
Phaccusa on the Pelusian branch, traversed the Bitter Lakes 
and entered the sea at Arsinoé, but was provided with locks at 
its mouth, so as to exclude the sea-water, and hence not only 
were its waters perfectly fresh, but the Bitter Lakes were ren- 
dered so by their admixture. The canal itself was 100 cubits 
(150 feet) in width, and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of ships of the largest burden.® The object of this great work 
had obviously been to conduct the commerce of the Red Sea 
direct to Alexandria, but the difficulties of the navigation of 
the upper part of that sea had prevented this route from being 
generally adopted, and, as has been just mentioned, the Arabian 
and Indian trade in the days of Strabo passed by way of Myos 
Hormus to Coptos on the Nile, and thence down the river to 
Alexandria. 

§ 3. With regard to that trade Strabo has given some 
interesting information, which he probably collected at Coptos. 
Comparing the commerce of Alexandria in his day with what 
it had been under the Ptolemies, he tells us that in former 
times not twenty ships in a year ventured to traverse the 
Arabian Gulf, so as to show themselves beyond the Straits: 
but in his time large fleets made voyages to India and the 
extremities of Ethiopia,’ and brought back from thence cargoes 
of the most valuable merchandise, which contributed twofold 


The course of this canal must have 
in great measure coincided with the 
Sweet Waters Canal, recently opened 
in connection with that of Suez. 

T mpóTepov pév ye odd efkoot wAvia 
eOdppec Thy ’ApdéBiov kóàrov ðiamepâv, 


5 Strabo, xvii. 1, § 26, p. 805. 

6 BdOos 8 boov apKeiv pupiopdpy vni, 
Ibid. This same expression, “a ship 
capable of carrying 10,000 amphorz,” 
is used also by Strabo in speaking of 
the mouth of the Tagus (iv. p. 151), 


and is evidently intended to designate 
a ship of the largest class. (See Thucy- 
dides, vii. 25; and Lobeck’s note on 
Phrynichus, p. 662.) 


bore tw tev orevav breprúnTew, viv õè 
kal ordérot peydAo: CTÉAAOVTAL MÉXPL TS 
"Ivdinijs kal Trav kkpwv Tay Aibiomiâv. 


| xvii. 1, § 13, p. 798. 
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to the revenue by paying import duties on its entrance into 
Egypt, and again export duties when sent out from Alexandria. 
That city had in fact a monopoly of these costly wares, so that 
other countries were compelled to derive them from thence.’ 
In another passage he states the number of ships sailing from 
Myos Hormus to Ir Xa at not less than a hundred and twenty.® 
But so imperfect was the statistical information that he was 
able to collect, notwithstanding his intimate association with 
Ælius Gallus, that when he wishes to give some idea of the 
revenues actually derived from these sources of wealth, he 
goes back to a speech of Cicero’s, in which that orator esti- 
mates the annual revenue of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy 
Auletes at 12,500 talents: and then adds, if such was the 
income under the government of such worthless rulers as the 
last of the Ptolemies, what must it have become in the pro- 
sperous condition to which it had attained under its Roman 
governors?* It is remarkable also that though he gives us 
many interesting particulars with regard to the provincial 
administration of Egypt, its division into nomes, the military 
force maintained there by the Romans, &c., he has nowhere 
given us any hint of the estimated population either of the 
country itself, or of the city of Alexandria,? of which in other 
respects he has given a full and minute description. 
Prosperous as Egypt was in general, many of the famous 
ancient cities had already fallen into decay. Thebes, as we 
have seen, lay in ruins, while a modern city, Ptolemais, had 
become the capital of the Thebaid, and was the third city of 


8 Ibid. The commercial position of , us that the population of Alexandria 
Alexandria at this time must have | amounted to 300,000 free souls; while 
closely resembled that of Venice in the | he roughly estimates the total popu- 
middle ages. lation of Egypt in his day at not less 

° ii, 5, § 12, p. 118. He here also | than seven millions (i. 31, with Wesse- 
uses the expression of whole fleets sail- | ling’s note, showing that this is the 
ing to India (rév èk Tis *AActavdpeias | true meaning of the passage). Josephus, 
éundpwv ordras ÑN wAedvTwy 8:4 Tov | about half a century later, gives the 
NefAou kal Tob ApaBiov kóàrov méxpi Tis | population of Egypt at 7,500,000 people, 
"1vdiKjjs). exclusive of Alexandria (Joseph, B. Jud. 

1 xvii. 1, p. 798. ii. 16, § 4), a statement which he pro- 

2 This omission is fortunately sup- | fesses to derive from official documents. 
plied by Diodorus (xvii. 52), who tells 
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Egypt in point of population.” Memphis retained the second 
place, and was still a great and flourishing city, but the royal 
palace there was in ruins, and the Serapeum was already half 
buried in sand.* Heliopolis was altogether deserted, while 
Abydos, the sacred city of Osiris, and at one time one of the 
most important cities of Egypt, had sunk into a mere village." 

§ 4. Strabo is the first extant writer who distinctly notices 
the Oases, those remarkable features of the geography of the 
Libyan desert, of which Herodotus, as we have seen, had but an 
indistinct idea. He describes them briefly, but very correctly, 
as inhabited districts, surrounded on all sides by vast deserts, 
just as islands are by the sea. There were three of them (he 
adds) in the immediate neighbourhood of Egypt; the first 
(that now called the Great Oasis) opposite to Abydos, from 
which it was distant seven days’ journey through the desert ; 
the second (the Lesser Oasis), opposite to the Lake Meeris; 
the third that adjoining the Temple of Ammon, so celebrated 
for its oracle, which had however fallen into neglect in the 
days of Strabo.” The position of this last he fixes at five days’ 
journey south of Pareetonium on the Libyan coast.’ 

He closes this account of Egypt—on the whole one of the 
most complete and satisfactory portions of his work—with a 
brief notice of the campaign of the Roman general Petronius 
against the Ethiopians, which has been already discussed.’ His 
account of that people in general is derived partly from Era- 
tosthenes, partly from Artemidorus, who, as we have seen, was in 
this part of his work a mere copyer of Agatharchides, and de- 
scribed the different wild tribes in the interior, in connexion 
with the ports of the Red Sea, from which the explorers sent out 
by the Ptolemies had visited them.’ But of Meroé itself and 


3 xvii. 1, § 42, p. 818. Ethiopia is given by Strabo in his six- 


| 

+ Ibid. § 31, 82, p. 807. | teenth book, where he describes both 
5 Ibid, § 27, p. 805, § 42, p. S13. shores of the Red Sea, aceording to 
e xvii. 1, § 5, p. 791. | Artemidorus (xvi. 4, §$ 5-18). It has 
7 Ibid. §§ 42, 43, p. 813. | been already pointed out that this 
8 Ibid. § 14, p. 799. | agrees almost entirely with that given 
® Sec Chapter AX. p. 182. | by Agatharchides (Chapter XVIII. 
1 


This part of the description of | p. 62). 
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the comparatively civilized people of which it was the capital 
Strabo gives a pretty full account, derived probably from 
information collected by the Romans during the expedition to 
which we have just referred.? With regard to the Upper Nile 
and its tributaries he had no information beyond that collected 
by Eratosthenes, and contents himself with copying, or at least 
giving the substance of, that given by the earlier geographer. 
But it is singular that he notices the existence of a large lake 
above Meroé, named Psebo, containing an island which had a 
considerable population,* a statement that can hardly refer to 
any other than the Lake Tzana or Dembea in the heart of 
Abyssinia, which is the source of the Blue Nile—yet he does 
not appear to have any idea of its connexion with the Nile. 
In the passage elsewhere extracted from Eratosthenes indeed 
he refers to the notion, somewhat vaguely reported, that the 
main and direct stream of the Nile flowed from certain lakes to 
the south; but it seems probable that this really related only 
to the expanse of marshy waters formed by the White Nile in 
its course above its junction with the Sobat.’ 

§ 5. With regard to the rest of Africa, Strabo had sur- 
prisingly little to add to the knowledge already possessed by 
Eratosthenes. His conception of the form of the continent did 
not differ materially from that of the Alexandrian geographer. 
He describes it as in a general way resembling a right-angled 
triangle, having for its base the sea-coast extending from 
Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules; the shorter side perpen- 
dicular to this being formed by the Nile up to Ethiopia, and 
by a line artificially produced from thence to the southern 


2 xvii. 2, §§ 2, 3. 

3 xvii. 1, § 2. This passage has 
been already examined in the chapter 
on Eratosthenes, Chapter XVI. p. 650. 

+ Ibid. §3. bréprerros dè rijs Mepdns 
H WeBo, Alwyn peydan vìcov čxovoa 
oixoupevyny kavs. This is the first 
mention of a lake of the name, But as 
we have scen, Agatharchides described 
the torrents flowing into the Red Sea, 
as rising in the Pscbaan mountains 


(§ 84), a name by which he evidently 
meant to designate the mountains of 
Abyssinia, in which the Lake Tzana is 
situated, 

5 More definite information concern- 
ing these, as we shall see, was first 
acquired in the reign of Nero; but it 
ig not improbable that an obscure 
notion of them had already reached 
Alexandria in the time of Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean; while the hypothenuse was constituted by the shore 
of the Ocean, extending the whole way from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the extremity of Mauretania.® We see here that 
Strabo assumed, as had been the case with almost all geo- 
graphers since the time of Eratosthenes,” that the southern 
shores of Libya were surrounded by a circumfluent ocean; but 
having no real information upon the subject, and no concep- 
tion of the vast extension of the African continent towards the 
south, he naturally drew the line at no great distance beyond 
the limit of the known regions, so as to connect the farthest 
points actually known to him, and thus reduced the continent 
of Africa to less than a third of its real dimensions. He 
himself tells us indeed that the southern extremity of the 
triangle was wholly unknown, being unapproachable, or at 
least having never been visited, on account of the burning 
heat, and that it was merely by conjecture that he placed the 
limit of the inhabited world in this direction about 3000 stadia 
to the south of Meroë, while he assumed without any kind of 
proof that the line of the southern coast was not more than 
1000 stadia further south. He thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the greatest breadth of the Libyan continent was about 
13,000 or 14,000 stadia; and its length, from Alexandria to 
the Straits, somewhat less than double.’ 

§ 6. He begins the description of Libya, in the sense in 
which he conceives the term (ùe. as excluding Egypt) with 
its western extremity, or Mauretania; a land which he justly 
describes as rich and fertile, and containing many valuable 
natural productions—among others the beautiful wood which 
supplied the celebrated tables so much sought after by the 
Romans in his time.’ Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 


6 xvii. 3, § 1. ú placed the Sembrite on the Upper 
7 The two exceptions, as we have | Nile 3000 stadia south of Meroë, yet 
seen, were Hipparchus and Polybius. | he here assumes the southern limit of 


See Chapter XVII. Africa to be only 3000 or 4000 stadia 
8 It is strange, at all events, that he | beyond Meroë. 

should have drawn the conjectural > Ibid. 

line so immediately beyond the limits 1 xvii. 3, § 4, p. $26. 


of the known regions. He had himself | 
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were still very uncivilized, and led for the most part the life 
of mere nomads. He dwells at some length upon the wild 
animals with which the country abounded,” and assures us 
that besides lions, panthers, and other wild beasts it produced 
abundance of elephants, and the rivers contained crocodiles 
similar to those in the Nile.” It was apparently this circum- 
stance that had given rise to the absurd notion (adopted and 
developed, as we have seen, by Juba)* that the Nile really 
took its rise in the mountains of Mauretania. 

It is singular that Strabo never alludes to the work of Juba, 
of which he appears to have been totally ignorant, though it 
certainly contained the best and fullest information concerning 
Africa that was available in his time. Many of his statements 
indeed concerning the wild animals and natural productions 
of Africa, coincide with those cited by Pliny from the work of 
the Numidian monarch; but these had been doubtless men- 
tioned by other writers also. The only authority referred to 
by name is Iphicrates, an author otherwise unknown. Con- 
cerning the western coast of Mauretania he had evidently very 
little knowledge, and tells us that the subject had been so 
much disfigured by fables, that it was difficult to know upon 
what information to rely. He mentions, though not without 
an expression of doubt, the number of colonies that the Cartha- 
ginians were said to have established on this coast, of which 
(he says) not a trace remained.” Their number, which was 
reported at three hundred (!) was certainly a great exaggera- 
tion; but there is no reason whatever to doubt the fact that 
such colonies, or trading stations, had been established outside 


2 Ibid. §§ 4, 5, pp. 826, 827. 

3 xvii. p. 826, 827. Camelopards 
also were mentioned by an author 
named Iphicrates, as being found in 
the land of the Western Ethiopians 
which adjoined the Atlantic, as well 
as animals that he calls pieis, a name 
otherwise unknown. 

4 See Chapter XX. p. 174. 

5 bowinucds È wéAeis TAUTÓAAAS Tivds, 
@y obdty ideiy grv Txyvos. xvii. 3, § 8. 


This statement is taken from Artemi- 
dorus, who censured Eratosthenes for 
having believed in their existence. It 
is very strange that Strabo never refers 
in this part of his work to the voyage 
of Polybius along this western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa (see Chapter 
XVII. p. 32). On such a point as this, 
for instance, his testimony would have 


| been conclusive. 
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the Straits of the Columns for.a considerable distance along 
the western coast of Africa. In Strabo’s time there appears to 
have been no permanent settlement (or at least he knew of 
none) further south than Lixus, the modern El Araish, only 
about 40 G. miles south of Cape Spartel.® 

§ 7. The name of Mount Atlas was of course long familiar to 
the Greeks as that of the mountain range so conspicuous as one 
sailed through the Straits; and Strabo was well aware that the 
same range was prolonged through the whole extent of Maure- 
tania, and in a certain sense as far even as the Syrtes.” Beyond 
this first, or coast, range dwelt the Geetulians, whom he describes 
as the greatest people in Africa, comprehending obviously 
under that name all the different but cognate tribes, which 
under the name of Berbers, Tuaricks, and other appellations, 
actually extend from the neighbourhood of the Atlantic to the 
borders of Cyrenaica. All the Libyan tribes indeed, as he 
expressly tells us, resembled one another in their dress and 
habits of life, which were in great measure the same with those 
of the Moors and Numidians.° 

Farther inland were situated two nations to which he gives 
the names of Pharusians and Nigretes, or Nigrite, who adjoined 
the Western Ethiopians, with whom they appear to have had 
something in common.’ But he gives us no further clue to 


6 Even with regard to this, his state- | Atlas was the Greek name for the 


ments are strangely confused ; he has 
certainly confounded the Lixus of Era- 
tosthenes, which was called Linx by 
Artemidorus, with Tingis, the modern 
Tangier, which was situated, as he 
correctly tells us, very near to the 
Promontory of Cotis (Cape Spartel), 
Hence he places it opposite (àvri- 
xopôuov) to Gades, the distance between 
them being S00 stadia (80 G. miles), 
about the same, he adds, as the dis- 
tance of each from the Straits (xvii. 
3, § 2). All thisis strangely inaccurate, 
and shows that he had no trustworthy 
information at all, as to distances, even 
concerning the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Straits. 

7 xvii, pp. 825-827. He tells us that 


mountain that was seen on the left hand 
on passing through the Straits; but 
the native name was Dyris (Adpis). He 
subsequently adds that the same range 
of mountains extended from Cotes to 
the frontier of the Massesyli; aud 
afterwards (p. 829) states that the 
mountain district in the interior was 
prolonged as far as the Syrtes. But he 
does not attempt any deseription of the 
mountain range, which was doubtless 
very little explored. 

8 xvii. 8, § 7, p. 828. He through- 
outealls the inhabitants of Mauretania 
Maurusians (Mavpovciot), a name appa- 
rently adopted by the Grecks as equiva- 
lent to the Latin Mauri. 

® Ibid. 
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their geographical position; except that they were clearly 
separated from the settled portions of Mauretania and Numidia 
by a considerable extent of desert, as he describes them as 
occasionally visiting those countries, “crossing the desert with 
skins full of water hung under the bellies of their horses.” It 
is probable therefore that the tribes thus designated were 
really situated to the south of the Great Desert or Sahara. 
This is confirmed by the mention of their country being 
subject (like the south of Ethiopia) to tropical summer rains.’ 
But Strabo’s own idea of their position was evidently extremely 
vague. In another passage he tells us that it was these same 
tribes that had destroyed the Carthaginian colonies on the 
west coast; and that they were situated thirty days’ journey 
from Lixus.? 

§ 8. Of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania Cesariensis and Numidia, Strabo’s account is very 
brief and perfunctory. He appears to have had but little 
information concerning them, and does not even allude to the 
numerous colonies which, as we learn from Pliny, had been 
settled along this line of coast by Augustus, and must therefore 
have been already in existence when Strabo wrote. Even of 
the province of Africa, comprising the immediate territory of 
Carthage, his description, though correct, is succinct and 
summary. This province, as well as the adjacent Numidia, 
had suffered severely in successive wars, and the period of the 
great wealth and prosperity, to which it attained under the 
Roman Empire, does not appear to have yet begun. But 
the new colony founded by Julius Cesar on the site of 
Carthage was already rising rapidly into importance, and was 
become the most populous city in Africa.” 

He describes in considerable detail the coast from Carthage 
to the Cyrenaica, with the two Syrtes, and the islands of 
Cercina and Meninx—the latter of which, he tells us, was 


1 réyerar 5& xdvTaida tots Gepivobs 2 Ibid. § 3, p. 826. 
dpBpous emimoAdcew., bid. p. 828. 3 xvii. 3, § 15, p. 883. 
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generally believed to be the land of the Lotophagi, described 
by Homer.* It in fact abounded with the tree bearing a sweet 
fruit, to which the Greeks gave the name of Lotus. For this 
information he was probably indebted to Polybius, who, as we 
have seen, had conducted an exploring voyage along this 
coast of Africa ;* and it is not improbable that the same writer 
was his chief authority for his description of this coast in 
general. But it is curious, and characteristic of the sort of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Greeks, even at this 
period, that while his details of the paraplus are in general 
very correct, and his distances at least fairly accurate, he was 
still so ignorant of the general form and configuration of the 
coast, as to have no clear conception of the great projection 
formed by the Carthaginian territory, and the deep bay to the 
east of it. Hence he tells us that Automala, a port in the 
innermost bight of the Great Syrtis, was on a parallel of lati- 
tude about 1000 stadia south of Alexandria, and less than 
2000 south of Carthage. The first statement is not very 
far from correct, while the difference between the parallel in 
question and that of Carthage is not less than six degrees and 
a half of latitude, or 3900 stadia! Yet his account of the 
Great Syrtis itself is very fairly accurate, and free from the 
gross exaggerations which had been accumulated by earlier 
writers. 

§ 9. Of the Cyrenaica he gives a pretty full, and very correct, 
account. With the coast of this region he was acquainted 
by personal observation, as he distinctly tells us that he had 
seen the city of Cyrene from the sea.” This must probably 
have been on his voyage from Italy or Sicily to Alexandria. 
He states also that from a headland named Phycus (now Ras 
Sem) near Cyrene, which was the most northerly point of 
this coast, to Cape Tenarus (Matapan) in the Pelopon- 
nese was 2800 stadia; a remarkably correct estimate, which 


! xvii. 3, § 17, p. 834. § xvii. 3, § 20, p. 836. 
5 See Chapter XVIL p. 32. 7 Ibid, p. 837. 
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affords us valuable assistance in constructing his map of the 
Mediterranean.® 

The region producing the silphium, for which Cyrene had 
so long been famous, was situated immediately beyond the 
inhabited district, towards the interior; it was a barren tract 
extending about 1000 stadia in length by 300 in breadth. 
The interior beyond this was inhabited by the Marmaride, a 
nomad tribe who extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. 
Strabo was acquainted also with the Oasis of Augila,’ which 
he places at four days’ journey to the south-east of Automala, 
and correctly describes as resembling that of Ammon, having 
good water and abundance of palm-trees. But of the native 
tribes his knowledge was evidently very imperfect; he men- 
tions the Nasamones and Psylli as dwelling around the Great 
Syrtis; and elsewhere notices the Garamantes as occupying 
the interior beyond the Getulians. He adds that they were 
distant about nine or ten days’ journey from the Ethiopians 
on the Ocean, and fifteen from the Oasis of Ammon.” It is 
strange that he makes no allusion to the recent expedition of 
Balbus into their country, or to the more definite information 
which he had brought back from thence. 

It is to the eredit of Strabo, and in accordance with 
that soberness of judgment which in general distinguishes 
him, that he does not attempt, in the absence of authentic 
information concerning the interior of Africa, to supply the 
deficiency by repeating the fables which had been so long 
current in regard to this part of the world, and which still 


8 Ibid. p. 837. editors. (See Kramer’s note.) 


® Ibid. § 22, p. 837; § 23, p. 839. 
He tells us that the silphium had at 
one time been very nearly extirpated 
by tbe barbarians. The limited area 
to which it was confined may account 
for its disappearance, or rather degen- 
eracy, at the present day. See on this 
subject Barth, Wanderungen, pp. 410, 
468. 

1 xvii. § 23, p. 888. The name had 
fallen out of our MSS., but has without 
doubt been correctly restored by recent 


2 xvii. 3, § 19, p. 885. His concep- 
tion of the Garamantes seems to have 
been that of a nation extending for a 
long distance from E. to W., to the 
south of the Getulians, and conse- 
quently farther in the interior. But 
he had evidently no definite idea of 
their locality. The statement that they 
were not more than ten days’ journey 
from the Ethiopians on the Ocean, is 
wholly unintelligible, 
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continued to find their place long after in the works of Roman 
writers. It is more singular that he has omitted in the 
description of Africa all notice of those Islands of the Blest, 
or Fortunate Islands, to the existence of which not far from 
the coast of Mauretania he has incidentally alluded in the 
earlier part of his work? This circumstance alone would be 
sufficient to show that he had not made use of the work of 
Juba, who, as we have seen, had collected a considerable 
amount of information in regard to them. 

§ 10. Butif we are surprised to find that Strabo had failed to 
avail himself of valuable works that had certainly been pub- 
lished at the time when he wrote his geography, our wonder 
may well be diminished when we find (as has been already 
mentioned) that his own great work remained unknown to 
most of his successors. His name is not even noticed among 
the multifarious writers cited by the all-compiling Pliny; nor 
is any allusion to it found in the great work of Ptolemy. His 
geographical treatise forms indeed so important an era to our- 
selves in estimating the progress of geography that we find it 
difficult to believe that it did not assume an equally important 
part in the eyes of his contemporaries and their immediate 
successors. But the silence of Pliny, half a century after- 
wards, is conclusive evidence that this was not the case. If 
his great work was written (as is generally supposed) at 
his native place of Amasia, in a remote province of Asia, 
and completed only a short time before his death, this might 
in some measure account for the tardy recognition of its 
merits. But it could hardly have failed to find its way to 
Alexandria, where he had himself studied, and which was 
still in great measure the centre of learning to all the Hellenic 
world. 

It was certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the 
time of Athenzeus (about the beginning of the third century), 


3 iii. 150. Makdpwv rivas vaoous kato- | ov woAd trodev TeV ùrpwv THs Mavpovalas 
vouddoyres Ès Kal viv dexvupévas touev | Tov dyTicemévwv Tots Tadefpas. 
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who refers to it in two passages,* neither of them having any 
direct bearing on geography: but its geographical importance 
is for the first time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea—a 
writer who cannot be placed earlier than the third century— 
who mentions Strabo, in conjunction with Artemidorus and 
Menippus of Pergamus, as one of the authorities most to be 
relied on with respect to distances.” With this exception we 
find hardly any reference to it till the time of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, towards the end of the fifth century, by whom it 
is frequently cited. Among the later grammarians of the 
Byzantine times on the contrary it enjoyed a high reputation, 
and is continually referred to by Eustathius, who even calls 
Strabo the geographer (ó yewypddos) par excellence, notwith- 
standing the commanding position then occupied by Ptolemy, 
It is certain that if we regard the science of geography as 
including all its branches, historical, political, physical and 
mathematical—there is no other writer upon the subject in 
ancient times that can compare with Strabo. 


+ Atheneus, iii. p. 121; xiv. p. 657. | work inthe middle ages. One of these 
It isremarkable that his historical work, | dates from the tenth century, and is 
which was subsequently forgotten, is | therefore considerably older than any 
repeatedly cited at an earlier period, | of our existing MSS. of Strabo. The 
both by Josephus (Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, | other, though preserved only in a MS. 
§ 2), and by Plutarch (Sylla, c. 26, | of the 14th century, is also of consider- 


Lucullus, c€. 28). able value. (See Kramers Præfatio, 
5 Marciani Epit. § 3. p. xlii.) 
€ The existence of two different But notwithstanding /these aids, the 


Epitomes, compiled independently of | defective character of our MSS., and 
each other, of the great work, both of | the frequent corruptions of the text, 
which have been preserved to us, and | which it is impossible for us now to 
are of considerable use in correcting and | rectify, are a source of continual em- 
confirming the original text, is an ad- | barrassment and regret to the student 
ditional proof of the popularity of his | of ancient geography. 
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NOTE A, p. 296. 


CHALYBES. 


Tar Chalybes or Chalybians were a people of Asia Minor whose 
name was certainly familiar to the Greeks from an early period. 
They appear in the Prometheus of Æschylus (v. 715) as odnpo- 
rékroves, or workers in iron: and Herodotus notices them among 
the nations subdued by Croesus (i. 28). They are here introduced 
as if they dwelt within (i.e. to the west of) the Halys: but this 
may be only a slight inaccuracy of expression, and there seems no 
doubt that they were really situated to the east of that river. 
Apollonius Rhodius, who on a point of this sort probably followed 
good geographical authorities, placed them beyond the Thermodon, 
the reputed abode of the Amazons, and next to the Tibarenians 
(Argonaut. ii. v. 1000-1008). Dionysius Periegetes, who assigns 
them the same position (v. 768-771), probably followed Apollonius, 
Strabo also associates the Chaldeans (whom he distinctly identifies 
with the people formerly called Chalybes) with the Tibarenians, 
Macrones, and Mosyneecians, but describes them as inhabiting the 
rugged mountain country above Pharnacia (Cerasus) (xii. 3, § 18). 
Xenophon in his description of the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
along the shores of the Euxine, places the Chalybes between the 
Mosyneecians and Tibarenians, and says they were a small tribe 
subject to the Mosynecians, and subsisting principally by working 
in iron. (Anab. v. 5, § 1.) Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, 
&c., vol. i. p. 275) found a people whom he describes as working 
iron, which was found in abundance near the surface of the soil, 
without the labour of mining, and of excellent quality, in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Unieh, between the mouth of the 
Thermodon and the Jasonian Promontory: and these he very rea- 
sonably regards as representing the ancient Chalybes. This 
position would agree with that assigned to them by Apollonius, 
rather than with that of Xenophon and Strabo. But Xenophon 
could hardly have been in error in placing them east of the 
Tibarenians, whose position is clearly fixed by that of the Greek 
settlement of Cotyora, which was in their territory (Anab. v. 5, § 3) 
and which was certainly either at or near the modern town of 
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Ordu. It was 180 stadia east of the Jasonian Promontory (Arrian, 
Periplus, § 23). The probable explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to be that the Chalybes were originally a more consider- 
able people, occupying the south coast of the Euxine to a greater 
extent, who had been broken up and driven out of part of their 
abodes by the irruption and invasion of other tribes, while detached 
portions of them retained their ancient name and habits, and con- 
tinued to work at their manufacture of iron in the manner that 
they do to this day. : 

Apollonius gives a striking description of their labours, and the 
appearance of their country, which must have been a poetical 
exaggeration as applied to the Chalybes, but would be no untrue 
picture of the “ Black Country ” of Staffordshire in our own days : 

vunti 7 érerAouevn XadvBwv wape yatay kovro. 
Toto: wev ote Body poros péAci, ovTE Tis BAAN 
putai) Kaptoio peAtppovos: où SE èv olye 
mroiuvas Eponevtt vou@ et moimatyovoty. 
GAAG oonpdpopey oTupErAty XOdva yaToueovTes 
avov dpeiBovto Biorhotov’ ovdé woTe cpw 
hos avrérArAc kaudTwv &rep, dAAG KeACUPT 
Avyvdi kal kanve káuartov Bapby érAcdovow. 
Argonaut. ii. vv. 1001-1008. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


STRABO TO PLINY. 


SECTION 1.—Strabo to Pliny. 


§ 1. THE period of about half a century which intervened 
between the death of Strabo and the publication of the ency- 
clopædic work of the great Roman naturalist, Pliny, was not 
in general marked by any great advance in geographical 
knowledge. With one important exception, to which we shall 
presently return, the limits of that knowledge remained much 
the same, or were extended only in a vague and uncertain 
manner. The greater part of the known ‘world, as we have 
seen, was already comprised within the Roman Empire, while 
to the east the Parthian monarchy opposed a barrier to its 
advance which was never permanently transgressed, and the 
barbarian nations on the north were generally in a state of 
hostility with Rome, which precluded to a great degree all 
exploration in that direction. 

In two quarters only were the limits of the Roman Empire 
extended during the interval from the death of Augustus to 
that of Vespasian. These were Britain and Mauretania. The 
former, as we have seen, had been unmolested by the Roman 
arms from the time of the dictator Cesar. Augustus and his 
successor Tiberius had been content to leave the islanders in 
the possession of their liberty, receiving honorary embassies 
from time to time from the petty princes of the tribes nearest 
the coast, and apparently encouraging and promoting commer- 
cial relations between their Gaulish subjects and their opposite 
neighbours. These relations had certainly attained to a very 
considerable extent, and Londinium (London) had already 
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risen to be an important emporium of trade, and the seat of 
a considerable population. The coins of Cunobeline, a king 
of the Trinobantes, who was a contemporary of Augustus, bear 
also a striking testimony to the statements of Roman writers 
concerning the resources and opulence of the island in his 
time.” Gold and silver were reported to exist in considerable 
quantities, and British pearls enjoyed a reputation, which was 
found to be beyond their merits when they came to be better 
known, as they could never rival those of the Hast in lustre or 
perfection.” 

§ 2. The quarrels of the petty British princes among them- 
selves soon led to their invoking the interposition of Rome ; 
and an abortive attempt on the part of Caligula, amounting in 
fact to a mere display, became the prelude to a serious inva- 
sion in the reign of Claudius. In a.p. 48 Aulus Plautius 
landed in the island with an army of four legions. It is a 
curious proof of the kind of mysterious greatness that seems to 
have still attached to the idea of Britain,--notwithstanding 
the commercial intercourse of which we have just spoken, as 
well as the expedition of Cesar, a century before,—that we 
are told the legionaries at first refused to embark on an enter- 
prise which was to lead them beyond the limits of the known 
world. But the first campaigns presented little difficulty, 


1 «Londinium, cognomento quidem 
coloniæ non insigne, sed copia ` nego- 
tiatorum et commeatuum maxime 
celebre.” Tacit. Annal. xiv. 33. Tacitus 
indeed is speaking of a period after the 
beginning of the Roman occupation, 
but so considerable a trade could hardly 
have arisen within a few years. 

2 They are found in great numbers, 
both in gold and silver (see Evang’s 
Coins of the Ancient Britons, 8vo. Lond. 
1864). The abundance of them seems 
to testify to the accuracy of the state- 
ment of ancient writers that both 
metals were found in Britain, in such 
quantitics as to be a temptation to its 
conquest. ‘Fert Britannia aurum et 
argentum et alia metalla, pretium vic- 
torie.” Tacit. Agric. c. 12. See also 


Strabo, iv. 5, §2, who distinctly notices 
both gold and silver as articles of 
export from Britain. 

3 See Note A, p. 369. 

t Dion Cass. lx. 19. ós yàp tw ris 
oikovuévns oTpaTevoópevoi Ñ yavåkTovv. 
The same idea is found in the rhetorical 
declamation of Josephus (writing in 
the reign of Vespasian) where he 
makes king Herod Agrippa IT. describe 
the Romans as not content with the 
limits of the known world, and seeking 
another world beyond the Ocean, by car- 
rying their arms among the unknown 
Britons.. &AN rèp akeavby érépay éCh- 
TNTAV OKOV LEVNY, Kal wexpl TV àvio Toph- 
Tw mpórepov Bpettavay Öıhveykav TÈ 


bmAa. (Joseph. B. Jud. ii. 16, § 42.) 
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and Plautius was able to prepare the way for the emperor him- 
self, who soon after followed to earn an easy, if not a bloodless, 
victory. He crossed the Thames, defeated the Trinobantes, 
and took Camulodunum, where Cunobeline had established 
his capital. 

Claudius himself soon quitted the island,® but he left his 
generals to continue its conquest, and it appears that they 
quickly reduced all the southern tribes to subjection, or at 
least to submission. But the extent to which the Roman arms 
were actually carried at this period we have no means of deter- 
mining. Vespasian, who was afterwards emperor, served as a 
legate in these campaigns, and we are told that he subdued 
two of the most powerful nations (their names are not given) 
and reduced the Isle of Wight (Vectis), a conquest which 
probably attracted attention from its being a separate island.’ 
The supposition that he advanced as far as Exeter is a mere 
conjecture :* but there seems no doubt that the Roman autho- 
rity was gradually established as far as the Severn (Sabrina) : 
and when in A.D. 47 the new governor Ostorius Scapula suc- 
ceeded to Plautius in the command, he appears to have found 
himself already master of the central as well as southern por- 
tions of the island. This may be clearly inferred from the 
fact that we find him engaged in hostilities, first, against the 
Iceni, who occupied Suffolk and Norfolk, next, against the 


5 Dion Cass. 1x. 19-21. 

6 The statement of Suetonius (Claud. 
17), that he spent only a few days in 
the island (“sine ullo prælio aut san- 
guine intra paucissimos dies parte in- 
stile in deditionem recepta”) is pro- 
bably an exaggeration ; but the whole 
time of his absence from Rome did 
not exceed six months, 

7“ Duas validissimas gentes, su- 
perque viginti oppida, et insulam Vec- 
tem, Britanniæ proximam, in ditionem 
redegit ” (Suet. Vespas. 4). 

The two nations not being named 
have left free scope to the conjectures 
of antiquarians. It has been supposed 
by many writers that the tribes in 


question were the Belgæ and Dumnonii. 
That the former, who inhabited Hamp- 
shire, should have been subdued by 
Vespasian before he attacked the Isle 
of Wight may be considered certain. 
But it is unlikely that he should have 
advanced so far to the west, as to re- 
duce the Dumnonii, who held Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, without any more 
distinct notice being found of so im- 
portant a conquest. 

8 This is admitted by Mr. Merivale, 
who acknowledges that there is no 
authority on the subject (Hist. of the 
Romans, vol. vi. p. 28). See Note B, 
p. 369. 
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Cangi, not far from the Irish Sea,’ lastly, against the Silures, 
who inhabited South Wales and the countries bordering on 
the Severn. The Ordovices in North Wales were soon in- 
volved in this last war—rendered famous by the exploits and 
captivity of Caractacus (a.p. 51): while the Brigantes, north 
of the Mersey, one of the most powerful nations of Britain, 
as they held almost the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
entered into friendly relations with the Roman governor. The 
foundation of a Roman colony at Camulodunum (Colchester) 
was, in pursuance of the ordinary policy in such cases, the first 
step to the permanent establishment of the authority of Rome, 
and the southern portion of the island was reduced to the 
form of a province, and brought under the usual conditions of 
provincial administration. 

§ 3. This state of things continued under the reign of Nero 
until the year A.D. 61, when Suetonius Paulinus, solely with 
a view to obtain credit for military successes, attacked and 
reduced the Island of Mona (Anglesey), which had up to this 
period continued to be the chief seat of the Druids and their 
religion? This exploit was followed by a sudden outbreak of 
the Iceni under their queen Bonduca or Boudicea, who took 
and plundered the newly founded colony of Camulodunum, as 
well as the two flourishing towns of Verulamium (St. Alban’s) 
and Londinium ;? but they were reduced to submission by a 


° The site of the Cangi is wholly 
uncertain. The only clue to their 
position is derived from this passage 
(Tacit. Annal. xii. 32), from which we 
learn that the Roman general had 
advanced through their country till he 
found himself near the sea-coast, which 
faced Ireland (jam ventum haud procul 
mari quod Hiberniam insulam aspectat). 
The supposition that they were situated 
in Caernarvonshire, because Ptolemy 
has a promontory named Ganganum in 
that part of the island, appears to me 
wholly untenable. Mr. Beale Poste 
places them “westward of the Cori- 
tani,” which is plausible enough, but 
rests on no authority. 

1 “Redactaque paulatim in formam 


provinciæ proxima pars Britanniæ?” 
(Tacit. Agric. c. 14). This he describes 
as taking place within the time that 
Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula 
were governors. What were the limits 
of the province as thus first constituted, 
we are not told, nor is it of much im- 
portance. It almost certainly did not 
extend beyond the Severn to the west, 
or the Mersey and Humber to the north. 

2 Tacit. Annal. xiv. 29,30; Agric. 14. 

3 Tacitus asserts that not less than 
70,000 “ citizens and allies” were mas- 
sacred in these three towns (Annal. 
xiv. 33), and Dion Cassius raises the 
number to 80,000 (ixii. 1). This is 
evidently an exaggeration, but still it 
may be taken as a proof that they 
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single defeat and henceforward subsided without further re- 
sistance into the condition of provincial subjects of Rome.* 
We hear of no further hostilities in Britain till the reign of 
Vespasian, under whom Petilius Cerialis turned his arms 
against the Brigantes, and appears to have effectually broken 
the strength of that powerful nation.® His successor Julius 
Frontinus (a.D. 75) imitated his example by attacking and 
subduing the Silures, who, notwithstanding their defeat under 
Caractacus, had evidently still retained their independence in 
their rugged and mountainous country. Agricola, who was 
appointed to the government of Britain in A.D. 78, opened his 
career by a similar campaign against the Ordovices, the 
inhabitants of North Wales, and carried the Roman arms for 
the second time across the Menai Strait into the island of 
Mona.’ 

At this time therefore it may fairly be said that the 
whole country to the south of the Tyne was either actually 
reduced under the dominion, or at least acknowledged the 
authority, of Rome. Their arms had not yet penetrated 
into the northern part of the island, and the name of the 
Caledonians had as yet scarcely reached their ears. But in 
some way or other they had certainly obtained authentic 
information concerning the Orcades (Orkneys) as a numerous 
group of islands at the northern extremity of Britain. The 
statement of late writers (Eutropius and Orosius) that they 
were conquered by Claudius, is certainly erroneous; but on the 


really centained a considerable popu- 
lation. 
the large sum of money that the phile- 
sopher Seneca had put out to interest 
among the Britons, is also an evidence 
of the extensive commercial relations 
that had been already established in 
the province. 

+ “Unius preelii fortuna veteri pati- 
entice restituit.” (Tacit. Agric. e. 16.) 

For the particulars of the revolt, see 
Tacitus (Annal. xiv. 31-39) and Dion 
Cassius (lxii. 1-12). 

5 Tacit. Agric. 17. 


The statement of Dion (J. e.) of | 


e Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 18. 

8 No mention is found of the Cale- 
donians in Pomponius Mela, nor does 
even Pliny notice the name as that of 
a nation; but speaks vaguely of “ the 
Caledonian forest” as the farthest limit 
of the Roman conquests, which it had 
taken them thirty years to reach, “ tri- 
ginta prope jam annis notitiam cjus 
(Britanniæ) Romanis armis non ultra 
vicinitatem silva Caledoniæ propagan- 
tibus” (Hist. Nut. iv. 16, § 102). 
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other hand the assertion of Tacitus that they were first dis- 
covered, as well as subdued, by Agricola, is clearly disproved 
by the fact that they are distinctly mentioned both by Mela 
and by Pliny.’ 

§ 4. On the side of Germany little, if any, advance was made 
in the period of which we are now treating. The resolution 
adopted by Tiberius, to recognize the Rhine as the established 
limit of the Roman Empire in this direction, was practically 
followed by his successors. We hear of no more expeditions 
to the banks of the Weser and the Elbe; and when on one 
occasion Corbulo, the ablest general of his day, was about to 
advance into the land of the Chauci, to punish them for their 
incursions on the Roman allies, he was. at once recalled by a 
peremptory mandate from Claudius.? He attempted to make 
up for this disappointment by constructing a navigable canal 
from the Meuse to the Rhine, to obviate the necessity of trans- 
porting troops by sea in moving from one river to the other. 

Meanwhile numerous changes were taking place in the 
interior of Germany itself, which we are very imperfectly able 
to follow. Continual wars had arisen among the different 
tribes, leading in some cases to the destruction or humiliation 
of nations that had once been among the most powerful of the 
native races of Germany; in others to their migration and 
change of abode. Thus we find the power of the Cherusci, 
who had played so prominent a part in the earlier wars with 
the Romans, in great measure broken by internal dissensions ; 
the Chatti sustained a severe defeat from the Hermunduri; 


9 Eutropius (vii. 13) says of Claudius, 
« Quasdam insulas etiam ultra Britan- 
niam in Oceano positas, Romano im- 
perio addidit, que appellantur Orcades.” 
‘The same statement is made by Orosius 
(vii. 6). Tacitus boasts that Agricola 
‘+ simul éncognitas ad id tempus insulas, 
quas Orcadas vocant, invenit domu- 
itque”? (Agrie. c. 10). It is very pro- 
bable that they were not visited by a 
Roman fleet till the time of Agricola; 
but they were certainly known by 


name, and hearsay report, long before. 
Probably this first knowledge of them, 
though not their conquest, really dated 
from the time of Claudius. 

1 Hence Tacitus, writing after A.D. 
100, says with some bitterness of the 
Elbe: ‘“ Albis, fumen inclitum et no- 
tum olim, nune tantum auditur ” (Germ. 
e. 41). 

2 Tacit. Annal. xi. 20; Dion Cass. 
lx, 30, 
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and. the latter people joined with the Lygii and other less 
known tribes to expel Vannius, a king of the Suevi, or rather 
of the tribe called Quadi, who had been recently settled in the 
country now called Moravia? Vannius was driven across 
the Danube and took refuge in the Roman territories, where 
the emperor, though he had refused to interpose in the war, 
afforded him a secure asylum. In another instance Claudius 
consented to nominate a king for the Cherusci, at their own 
request, a step which had however only the effect of increasing 
their domestic dissensions. But the relations thus subsisting 
between the Romans and their German neighbours could not 
but lead to increased intercourse between them, and to the 
gradual diffusion of that enlarged knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants, which we subsequently find in existence, 
without knowing from what source it was acquired. 

§ 5. In one instance only do we find anything like systematic 
inquiry, and unfortunately in this case also with very little 
definite result. We are told by Pliny that in the reign of 
Nero a Roman knight was sent by one Julianus, who had the 
charge of a gladiatorial show given by the emperor, in quest 
of amber, and that in pursuit of this object he penetrated 
across the continent of Germany to the shores of the Northern 
Sea. This he reported to be distant 600 Roman miles from 
Carnuntum in Pannonia, from whence he set out, and he is 
said to have explored the shores of the Ocean thus discovered 
for some distance.* He brought back enormous quantities of 
amber, so that the very nets which protected the spectators 
from the wild beasts in the arena were studded with it;° but 
unfortunately we have no geographical details, and are left 
wholly in the dark as to any geographical results he may havė 


3 Tacit. Annal. xii. 27-30. 

4 Plin, H. N. xxxvii. 3, §45. “ Sex- 
centis fere M. pass. a Carnunto Panno- 
niæ abest littus id Germaniæ, ex quo 
invehitur, percognitum nuper. Vidit 
enim eques Romanus, missus ad id com- 
parandum a Juliano curante gladia- 


torium munus Neronis principis, qui 
hæc commercia et littora peragravit.” 
The last words would have led us to 
hope for geoġraphical information 
which we do not find. 

5 The largest single mass weighed 
not less than 13 pounds. Plin. J. c. 
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brought home. It may however be considered certain that he 
reached the shores of the Baltic, which have been in all ages 
the great repository of this valuable product; a journey which 
would in fact present no great difficulties, if he was able to 
‘secure a friendly reception from the different tribes that he 
encountered on his route. Indeed the choice of Carnuntum, a 
place so far to the eastward, as his starting-point, can only be 
explained on the supposition that there was already a trade 
established between Pannonia and the amber-lands, and that 
he could thus obtain information from the native traders of 
the situation of those lands, and the general course to be 
pursued. Pliny indeed intimates distinctly that it was through 
Pannonia that amber had first come to be generally known, 
and it was from thence it was carried to the head of the 
Adriatic, where it was so long supposed to be produced.® 

But whatever additional information this solitary explorer 
may have brought back concerning the amber trade, it seems 
certain either that he had really acquired no geographical 
information of any value, or at least that Pliny had no access 
to it; for the utterly vague and indefinite ideas, which that 
writer possessed concerning the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
exclude the supposition that he had consulted the authentic 
statements of any person who had himself visited those shores.’ 
The circumstance that neither he, nor any other Roman writer 
before the time of Ptolemy, notices so important a river as the 
Oder, is sufficient proof how little acquaintance they really 
possessed with these countries. It appears.at first singular 
that while they had apparently never heard of the Oder, 


6 « Famam rei fecere proxime Pan- 
noniæ, id accipientes circa mare Adri- 
aticum.” Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 3, § 44. 
He adds, plausibly enough, that the 
fables which connected it with the 
Padus, arose from the habit of the 
women of those countries wearing neck- 
laces of amber, as they still did in his 
day. 

T Tt is suggested by Ukert (Germa- 
nien, p. 181) that the very precise and 


definite information given by Tacitus 
(Germania, c. 45) concerning the lo- 
cality and mode of collection of amber, 
which he distinctly confines to the 
Aistii, a tribe not mentioned by Pliny, 
may be derived from the accounts 
brought home by this Roman knight. 
But this would render it all the more 
difficult to account for the silence of 
Pliny as to that people. 
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they were familiar with the name of the Vistula, but their 
knowledge of this latter river was probably obtained, not 
through Germany, but through Pannonia and Sarmatia; and 
it is not unlikely that its valley was the channel by which 
the amber trade with Pannonia had so long been carried on.’ 

§ 6. On their eastern frontier the Romans were engaged in 
repeated hostilities with the Parthians, of which the possession 
or rather dominion of Armenia was generally the occasion, or 
the prize. That country was still governed by its native 
princes, and retained nominally an independent position, but 
the Romans and Parthians, by supporting the claims of rival 
pretenders to the throne, sought in fact to establish their own 
supremacy, while the unhappy Armenians were the victims in 
turn of both contending powers. Corbulo, whose successes in 
the East were regarded as rivalling those of Pompey, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, and made himself 
master of Tigranocerta, which was still a populous city, and a 
strong fortress.? But though these successive campaigns must 
have increased the knowledge possessed by the Romans of this 
rugged and mountainous country, and refreshed the memory 
of that previously acquired by Lucullus, they did not extend 
their acquaintance with the neighbouring regions or contribute 
in any considerable degree to enlarge the sphere of their geo- 
graphical knowledge. South of the mountains of Armenia the 
Euphrates formed the boundary of the Roman Empire, which 
was not crossed by a Roman army, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Trajan. 

§ 7. It is very rarely that we find in ancient times the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge enlarged by an expedi- 
tion intentionally undertaken for the purpose of discovery, but 


8 From Carnuntum it would be easy 
to ascend the valley of the March, and 
thence cross the mountains to the | Pliny (H. N. vi. 9, § 26), as one of the 
sources either of the Oder or the | chief citiesof Armenia, and its name is 
Vistula. still found in Ptolemy (v. 13, § 22), but 

°” Tacit. Annal. xv. 4.  “Occupa- | from this time it disappears. Concern- 
verat Tigranocertam, urbem copia de- | ing its site see Note D, Chapter XVII. 


fensorum et magnitudine moenium 
validam.” It is mentioned also by 
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we meet with one case in the reign of Nero; by whom two 
centurions were dispatched with orders to ascend the Nile 
from Syene, and solve, if possible, the long disputed question 
of its origin. It is needless to say that they did not really 
accomplish this object, but they brought back information of 
much interest and value, and undoubtedly ascended the river 
to a higher point than had previously been known to either 
Greek or Roman geographers. 

Pliny unfortunately contents himself with giving the dis- 
tances and some few details, as high up as Meroé, a point that 
was already well known; so that thus far the explorers did no 
more than add to the accuracy of topographical details... They 
reckoned the whole distance from Syene to Meroé (following 
the course of the Nile) at 873 Roman miles; of which Napata, 
the only place worthy to be called a town, and which was 
already well known by the expedition of Petronius,? was 
distant 360 miles from the capital. The latter was situated 
70 miles above the junction of the Astaboras with the true 
Nile, a distance which is found by modern observations to be 
just about correct. About Meroé itself they found a com- 
paratively fertile country, with verdure and a certain extent 
of wood; traces of elephants and rhinoceroses were also seen. 
But above this the country was desert, or at least uninhabited, 
and no towns were to be found on either bank.’ 

This is all that we learn from Pliny, who gives us no means 
of judging how much farther they actually penetrated. But 
a valuable supplement to his account is furnished by Seneca, 
who was immediately contemporary with the expedition in 
question, and states that he had his information from two 
centurions who had formed part of it.* After a long journey 


1 Plin. H. N. vi. 29, §§ 184-186. 

2 See Chapter XX. p. 182. 

3 Plin. vi. 29,§181. “Hee (oppida) | 
sunt prodita usque Meroen, ex quibus | 
hoc tempore nullum prope utroque 


Æthiopicum cogitanti.” 

4 Seneca, Natural. Quæst. vi. 8. The 
philosopher ascribes the expedition to 
a pure love of inquiry on the part of 
the young prince (Ç quos Nero Cesar, ut 
latere exstat. Certe solitudines nuper | aliarum virtutum (!), ita veritatis in 
renuntiavere priucipi Neroni missi ab | primis amantissimus, ad iuvestigandum 
eo milites prætoriani cum tribuno ad | caput Nili miserat”). Whether this be 
explorandum, inter reliqua bella et true, or, as Pliny suggests, it was unuder- 
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(he tells us) “which they had accomplished by the assistance 
of the king of Ethiopia, and the recommendations with which 
he had furnished them to the neighbouring kings, they arrived 
at length at immense marshes, the exit from which was un- 
known to the inhabitants, nor could any one hope to discover 
it. So entangled were the waters and the herbage, and the 
waters themselves so full of mud, and beset with plants, that 
it was not possible to struggle through them, either on foot, or 
in a boat, unless it were a very small one containing only one 
person. There they added, we saw two rocks, from which there 
fell a river with a great mass of water.” The last statement 
is unintelligible, and must in all probability have really 
referred to some other locality; but it is impossible not to- 
recognize in the rest of the description a correct picture of the 
great marshes on the course of the White Nile, above its 
junction with the Sobat, which were first rediscovered in 
modern times by the Egyptian exploring expeditions in 1839 
and 1840, and have recently been rendered familiar to all by 
the graphic accounts of Sir 8. Baker. No such marshes are 
found lower down the course of the Nile, and hence we may 
assume with confidence that the explorers of Nero had actually 
penetrated as far as the 9th parallel of north latitude, where 
the great marshes referred to commence. The friendly recep- 
tion accorded them by the king of Ethiopia, and the faci- 
lities furnished by him towards their farther progress, will 
explain their having advanced so far, and reached a point 
which was not again visited by any European for nearly 
eighteen centuries. 

§ 8. At the other extremity of Africa the Roman arms had 
meanwhile been the means of advancing geographical know- 
ledge. Mauretania which, as we have seen, had continued 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius to be governed by 
its own kings, had subsequently been incorporated with the 


taken with an ultimate view to con- | itself was wholly of a pacific character, 
quest, it is elear that the expedition 
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Roman Empire (A.D. 42), and constituted as a province, being 
however divided into two, which were distinguished as Maure- 
tania Tingitana and Mauretania Cesariensis, each retaining 
its separate administration. The former comprised the whole 
north-western angle of Africa, adjoining the Straits, and ex- 
tending eastward as far as the river Mulucha, which had 
formerly constituted the limit between Mauretania and Nu- 
midia.® Its extent along the Atlantic coast was probably 
ill-defined, but its real boundary in this direction was the 
limit of the towns and settlements, the last of which was Sala, 
still called Sallee, and situated about 110 G. miles south of 
Cape Spartel. 

It was not long after the Roman dominion was thus esta- 
blished in Mauretania, that Suetonius Paulinus (the same who 
afterwards distinguished himself in Britain), being appointed 
governor, took occasion to penetrate into the interior, with a 
view of subduing the native tribes, and was the first to carry 
the Roman arms across Mount Atlas. He reported the whole 
of the lower part of the mountain to be covered with dense 
forests of trees of an unknown species: but its summit was 
deeply covered with snow even in summer. He attained the 
highest point in ten days’ march, and beyond that proceeded 
as far as a river which was called Ger, through deserts of 
black sand, out of which there rose from place to place rocks 


5 In the time of Jugurtha, as Sallust 


points out, the Mulucha formed the 
boundary between the kingdom of 
Bocchus and that of the great tribe of 
the Massesylians, who were at that 
time considered as belonging to Nu- 
midia. Under the Empire, on the 
contrary, the whole territory of the 
Masszsyli was included in the province 
of Mauretania Cesariensis, which ex- 
tended from the river Mulucha (still 
called the Wady Muluyah) to the 
mouth of the Ampsaga (Wady el Kebir). 
The provincial appellation of Numidia 
was thus limited to the narrow space 
between the Ampsaga and the Tusca. 
(See Chapter XX. p. 169.) 

€ This is probably a mistake; no 


part of the range of the Atlas yet exa- 
mined being permanently covered with 
snow, though the highest summits 
attain an elevation of 12-13,000 feet, 
and this in a different part of the 
range ; but the great heat and dryness 
of the climate combine to prevent the 
accumulation of any great quantity of 
snow. But Suetonius, as Pliny tells 
us directly after, made his expedition 
in the winter, and could therefore report 
only from hearsay that the snow re- 
mained through the summer. It is 
indeed at the present day generally 
believed and reported by the natives 
that a part of the range is always 
covered with snow. 
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that had the aspect of being burnt. He found the heat of 
these regions such as to render them uninhabitable, although 
it was the winter season. The forests adjoining them, which 
swarmed with elephants and other wild beasts and serpents of 
all kinds, were inhabited by a people called Canarians.’ 
Interesting as is this narrative, for which we are indebted to 
Pliny, who doubtless derived it from the commentaries of 
Suetonius himself,’ it is obvious that it is very imperfect, and 
leaves the most important geographical questions unanswered. 
We do not learn by what pass he traversed the chain, or from 
what point the ten days’ march was computed. The most 
interesting geographical fact that we learn from it, is the 
existence immediately south of the Atlas of a river which bore 
the name of Ger, an appellation that has given rise to much 
controversy, from its being confused, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with the far more celebrated Niger, the object down to 
our own time of so much discussion and so many exploring 
expeditions. Taking the statement of Pliny as it stands, there 
seems no doubt that the Ger discovered by Paulinus, was one 
of the rivers that take their rise on the southern slope of the 
Atlas, and are lost after a course of no great length in the 
sands of the Sahara. The most considerable of these is de- 
scribed both by Leo Africanus and other Arabic historians 
under the name of Ghir, an appellation by which it is known 
to this day. This stream has its source in the Atlas, nearly 
opposite to that of the Mulucha, and hence it would appear 
probable that Suetonius had ascended the valley of the latter 
river, one of the most considerable in Mauretania, and crossed 
the range near its head-waters. It was by this pass that the 
enterprising traveller M. Gerard Rohlfs, to whom we are in- 
debted for the latest information concerning this region south 


Paulinus among his authorities for his 


7 Plin. v. 1, $$ 14,15. This mention 
of a people called Canarians on the 
mainland is curious. It was doubiless 
connected with the name of Canaria 
given to one of the Fortunate Islands. 

® Pliny himself cites 


fifth book, in which the above narrative 
is contained. It is probable therefore 
that he had left a written acconnt of 
his campaign; the loss of which is 


Suetonius | much to be regreticd. 
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of the Atlas, crossed the mountain range in 1864, and descended 
into the valley of the Ghir. 

§ 9. It is in all probability also to the period that we are 
now considering that must be assigned a voyage, of the date 
and circumstances of which we have no information, but 
which in its consequences became undoubtedly one of the 
most important that was made in ancient times. This was the 
voyage of Hippalus, a Greek mariner, as we may infer from his 
name, who being engaged in the trade with India, and having 
observed the regularity of the monsoons, was the first to take 
advantage of them, and venture to steer a direct course from 
the promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) in Arabia to the 
coast of India, thus avoiding the whole of the great circuit by 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and the coast of Gedrosia and 
the mouths of the Indus. His example was generally followed, 
and the practice had become completely established in the time 
of Pliny and the author of the Periplus of the Erythreean Sea.’ 
Neither of these writers furnish us with any date, but they 
both allude to the discovery as a recent one, and as no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of so important an imnovation—a case 
entirely exceptional in ancient navigation—it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it took place after the time of that author; at 
all events after the time that he was in Egypt and collected 
the notices with which he has furnished us concerning the 
trade with India, and the great development that it had 
assumed. during the reign of Augustus. But as we have no 
details concerning the voyage in question, nor any means of 
judging how far it directly contributed to the geographical 
knowledge of India,—though it is certain that it led to a great 


© 


5 Plin. H. N. vi. 23, §§ 100, 101; 
Peripl. Maris Erythrei, § 57, ed. 
Miiller. 

1 M. Vivien de St. Martin (Le Nord 
de V Afrique dans l’ Antiquité, p. 268) 
regards this rapid increase of the 
Indian trade as arising from the dis- 
covery of Hippalus, which he conse- 
quently places before the Christian 
era; but that discovery ttself clearly 


implies the previous existence of a con- 
siderable trade in that direction, which 
made it an object of importance to 
shorten the voyage. Nor could any 
navigator have scen the expediency of 
trusting himself to the monsoon to cross 
the Indian Ocean, without having 
already acquired a pretty clear idea of 
the situation of the countries that he 
was seeking. 
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extension of the commercial relations with that country, and 
therefore indirectly to that vastly increased knowledge of its 
geography that we find in Pliny and succeeding writers—it will 
be as well to postpone its further consideration till we come to 
examine the geographical results that we find embodied in 
Pliny and the Periplus. 


SECTION 2.—Pomponius Mela. 


§ 1. The only geographical writer of any importance, who 
belongs to the period we are now considering, is POMPONIUS 
Meta, the author of a compendious treatise on geography, 
which has derived the more value in our eyes from the circum- 
stance of its being the only regular treatise on the subject in 
the Latin language that has been preserved to us, with the 
exception of that which forms a part of the much more com- 
prehensive work of the elder Pliny. It is indeed such a mere 
abridgement, and has so little pretension to anything like a 
scientific character, that we should have supposed it to have 
derived its value almost exclusively from its accidental pre- 
servation, did we not find it repeatedly cited by Pliny, in the 
imposing array of his authorities, in a manner that seems to 
imply that it enjoyed some reputation, even in his day.? 

Of the author himself we know nothing beyond his name, 
and the fact, which he tells us himself, that he was born at a 
place in Spain called Tingentera, the name of which is not 
otherwise known, but which appears to have been situated 
close to the Strait of the Columns.* The date of his work may 


2 Jt is cited among his authorities | 


for all the four geographical books 
(from the 3rd to the 6th), and again 
for the Sth, 12th, 13th, 21st, and 22nd, 
for individual notices, concerning 
animals, trees, &e. But ag he uever 
quotes him for any special statements, 
we are unable to determine tho full 
extent to which he made use of his 
work, 


| Tingis in Mauretania. 


¢ 

3 ii. 6, § 96. It seems highly pro- 
bable that Tingentera was in reality 
the native name of the town ealled by 
Strabo Julia Joza, and by later writers, 
and on coins Julia Tradueta; which 
had been peopled, as Strabo tells us, 
by inhabitants transported thither from 
This would be 
easily reconciled with the statement of 
Mela (J c), that Tingentera was in- 
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be gathered with certainty from a passage concerning Britain, 
in which he speaks of that island as haviug hitherto been very 
imperfectly known, but about to be much better and more 
certainly known from the expedition of the emperor, who was 
speedily going to return to Rome, and to celebrate the triumph 
which he had earned by his own personal exertions.* This 
can hardly be referred to any other emperor than Claudius, 
and his expedition to Britain in A.D. 43, an account of which 
has been already given.® As Mela speaks of him as not having 
yet returned to Rome, we may place the composition of his 
little work in that very year. 

§ 2. The arrangement of his materials is peculiar, and is 
evidently derived rather from writers who, like Scylax and 
the author of the treatise ascribed to Scymnus Chius, had 
composed a periplus of the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean than from general or systematic treatises on geo- 
graphy. He begins indeed with a brief description of the 
earth, its division into hemispheres (a northern and a southern 
one), and into five zones, of which two only were inhabitable, 
and it is remarkable that he speaks, as of an undoubted fact 
of the existence of antichthones, inhabiting the southern tempe- 
rate zone, though they were unknown and inaccessible on 
account of the heat of the intervening tract or torrid zone.® 
He next gives a brief outline of the three continents, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, their relative position and their boundaries, 
in regard to which he follows Eratosthenes, or rather perhaps 
the views that had been generally adopted from the time of 
Eratosthenes to his own. Thus he makes the Tanais the 


habited by Pheenicians brought over 
from Africa (quam transyecti ex Africa 
Pheenices habitant). It probably occu- 
pied the site of the modern Tarifa. 

+ jii. 6, § 49. 

5 See Note ©, p. 370. 

6€ i.1,§4. “ Relique (zone) habi- 
tabiles paria agunt anni tempora, verum 
non pariter. Antichthones alteram, nos 
alteram incolimus. Illius situs ob ar- 
dorem intercedentis plagæ incognitus, 


VOL, II. 


hujus dicendus est.” 

This idea of the Antichthones appears 
to have been connected with the vague 
suggestion of Hipparchus, that it was 
uncertain whether Taprobane was an 
island, or the commencement of another 
world (see Pliny, H. N. vi. 22, § 81). 
But Mela does not intimate any such 
connection. With him the continent 
of the Antichthones seems to have been 
a purely theoretical] assumption. 
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boundary between Europe and Asia, and the Nile that between 
Asia and Africa; he accepts as an undoubted fact the doctrine 
that the inhabited world was surrounded by the Ocean, from 
which it received four seas, as inlets or gulfs; one from the 
north, or from the Scythian Ocean (the Caspian); two from 
the Indian Ocean on the south,—the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs; and one from the west, by far the most important of 
all, but for which, as we have seen, neither Romans nor Greeks 
had any distinctive name, and Mela, writing as a geographer, 
is constrained to use the vernacular phrase of “ Our Sea.”? 
But after this general outline, instead of following the same 
arrangement for his more detailed description, and treating of 
the several countries as subdivisions of the three continents 
in succession—as is done by Strabo and by all modern geo- 
eraphers—he begins at the Strait of the Columns (the Straits 
of Gibraltar) and describes in order the countries lying along 
the south shore of the Mediterranean—Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa proper, and the Cyrenaica, to Egypt; then in like 
manner the portions of Asia adjoining the Mediterranean, the 
Ægean and the Euxine, from the confines of Arabia to the 
Tanais; and thence returns along the north shores of the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, describing European Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and the southern portions 
of Gaul and Spain; thus returning to the point from whence 
he set out. He next gives an account of all the islands within 
this inner sea, including not only the great and important 
ones, such as Sicily, Sardinia, Crete, &e.—but mere rocks 
adjacent to headlands, like the Symplegades or Chelidonie. 
Lastly he proceeds to make the circuit of the continents 
following the shores, or supposed shores, of the external ocean, 
but this time in an inverse order to the preceding, beginning 


7 “Td omne, qua venit, quaque dis- | used as a proper name. The now 


pergitur uno vocabulo Nostrum mare | familiar appellation of Mediterranean 
dicitar.” (i. §6.) He does not even cm- | is in like manner first used by Solinus, 
ploy in any case the expression of | only as a convenient designation, not 
“Internum Mare,” which is occasion- | as a strictly geographical name (Solin. 
ally found in Pliny, though hardly ! c. 23, § 14). 
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with the Atlantic coasts of Spain, then those of Gaul, Germany 
and Sarmatia, and so round the northern parts of Asiatic 
Scythia to the eastern extremity of Asia, and the confines of 
India. Here he again pauses to describe the islands found in 
this external ocean, beginning with Gades, and including 
Britain and Ireland (which he calls Juverna) and Thule; then 
he returns to the extreme east, and describes India and 
Arabia, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the Ethiopians, and 
the western coast of Africa, which he regarded, as all his pre- 
decessors had done, as extending direct from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the north-western angle of the continent adjoin- 
ing the Strait of the Columns. 

The defects of such a system are obvious. Spain and Gaul 
are each divided into two separate portions, described in 
different parts of the work; while the interior of Germany, 
and the Alpine and Danubian provinces—Rhetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, find no place at all; Dacia is equally 
unnoticed, the very name of the Dacians, so familiar to the 
Romans in the first century, as well as in later times, being 
actually not mentioned by Mela! The same thing is the case 
with the interior of Asia, where the Medians, Bactrians and 
Arians are merely mentioned by name in the preliminary 
enumeration of the nations of Asia, and find no place in the 
subsequent description; while no notice whatever is taken of 
countries like Drangiana, Margiana and Sogdiana, the names of 
which had been so long well known to the Greek geographers. 

§ 3. It is evident that Mela intended his work as a popular 
compendium of geography, rather than an introduction for the 
use of the student; hence he not only dismisses the whole 
subject of mathematical geography with the very few words 
to which we have already adverted, but he nowhere enters into 
questions of measurements and distances, contenting himself 
with describing as well as he can the general form and position 
of countries, their boundaries and leading natural features, as 
well as their physical character and climate; adding more- 
over, in regard to all those nations that were likely to be little 

2Aa2 
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known to his readers, a brief account of their manners and 
customs and other national peculiarities. It is these notices, 
concise and summary as they necessarily are, that constitute 
the chief interest of his little work. They must not however 
be received as representing in all cases the condition of the 
different nations described, as they existed in the days of 
Mela. There can be no doubt on the contrary that they are 
taken, in most, if not in all, instances from earlier writers, and 
thongh he gives us no hint of his authorities, we cannot fail 
to recognize that many of them are derived directly from 
Herodotus, and therefore represent in reality the state of 
things that existed nearly five centuries before the time at 
which our author wrote. This is especially the case with the 
long description of the manners of the Scythian tribes inhabit- 
ing the regions north of the Euxine; almost the whole of 
which is taken without alteration from the ancient historian.® 
In some respeets indeed Mela is actually in arrear of Hero- 
dotus; as he not only relates without question the fables of 
the Arimaspians and the griffins, the Indian ants, and the 
winged serpents on the borders of Arabia and Egypt, but 
accepts as an undoubted fact the existence of the Rhipean 
mountains, and the Hyperboreans beyond them, on the shores 
of the Northern Ocean.® He tells us also that the Tanais, 
which was described by Herodotus as rising in a lake, had its 
sources in the Rhipeean mountains, and flowed down from 
them with so rapid a stream that it was never frozen even in 
the hardest winter, when the Meeotis and Bosphorus were a 
mass of ice ;' a strange fiction, which is not found in any other 
geographical writer. 

§ 4. Mela indeed cannot claim the merit of having exercised 
much critical judgement. He has repeated without scruple all 
the usual fables concerning the Amazons, the Hyperboreans, 
the Blemmyes in Africa without heads, and the goatfooted 
/Egipanes; while with regard to the Nile, after stating the 


s ii. 1, $$ 1-7, 8-15. ° ii. 1; ili. 5, §§ 36, 37. 1 4,19, § 115. 
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various theories that had been proposed to account for its 
periodical inundations, he seems disposed to acquiesce in the 
strange suggestion that it had its origin in the southern hemi- 
sphere, or land of the Antichthones, and flowed from thence 
in a. hidden channel under the sea, till it emerged again in 
Ethiopia! Its being flooded in summer would thus be ac- 
counted for, as that was the winter season in the part of the 
world where it took its rise.” Yet in a later passage of his 
work? he inclines to the opinion of those who supposed the 
Nile to have its source near Mauretania, among the Western 
Ethiopians. 

It is more strange that, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Roman arms in Germany and the neighbouring countries, his 
ideas concerning the Danube were almost as confused and 
erroneous as those of the earlier Greek geographers. While 
he correctly states that it had its sources in Germany, and 
was called Danubius in the upper part of its course, and Ister 
where it became known to the Greeks, he gives no particulars 
as to the former, nor does he name any of its great tributaries, 
contenting himself with saying that it flowed for an immense 
distance, and traversed great nations. In another place he 
tells us distinctly that the Ister (which he takes care again to 
identify with the Danube) flows through Istria into the Adriatic 
Sea; and even adds that its stream, like that of the Padus 
from the other side, poured itself with such impetuosity into 
the sea that each river retained its course unbroken, until their 
waters met, and were checked by their mutual action.’ 

§ 5. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the brief notices 
that he has given of the various countries which he describes ; 
it will suffice to point out the few instances in which his little 


3 iii. 9, §§ 96, 97. from whom perhaps Mela derived it; 
4 & Per immania magnarum gentium | though, as Pliny justly points out, he 
diu Danubius est.” ii, 2, § 8. ought to have had better information, 
5 ii. 3, § 57. as coming from the banks of the Padus 
‘ii, 4, § 63. This absurd tale, | (plerique dixere falso, et Nepos etiam 
strange as it may seem, appears to have | Padi adeola. Plin, H.N. iii. 18, § 127). 
been gencrally believed, and was re- 


2 i. 9, § 54. | lated among others by Cornelius Nepos, 
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work may be considered as really showing any advance in 
geographical knowledge, or adding any facts of interest to 
what may be derived from earlier writers. The position of his 
birthplace naturally made him well acquainted with the Straits 
which derived their name from the Columns of Hercules, con- 
cerning which—often as they had been visited and described 
—there was great discrepancy among Greek writers.’ He 
correctly points out that the real Columns (7. e. those to which 
the name had been originally given) were the two lofty moun- 
tains, Calpe and Abyla, the one on the European, the other on 
the African coast, which rise like pillars on each side of the 
Strait; both of them projecting considerably into the sea, but 
the former much the most, so as to be almost isolated? The 
narrow sea however, or the Straits in the wider acceptation of 
the term, extended as far as the promontory of Juno (Cape 
Trafalgar) on the European side, and that of Ampelusia,—the 
same that was called by Strabo Cotes, the modern Cape Spartel 
—on the African. 

With the geography of Western Europe he appears to have 
been in general better acquainted than any of his Greek pre- 
decessors, and his notions. concerning Spain and Gaul in par- 
ticular show a considerable improvement in his conception of 
their figure and position, as compared even to those of Strabo. 
Thus he was well aware that the western coast of Gaul, after 
preserving at first a nearly straight course northwards as far 
as the mouth of the Garonne, afterwards began to trend to the 
west, and project so far in that direction as to be opposite to 
the northern or Cantabrian shores of Spain, leaving between 
them an extensive bay (the Bay of Biscay), for which he has 
however no name.’ This important feature in the geography 


7 See the different statements given 
by Strabo, iii. 5, § 5, p. 170. 

s In regard to Calpe (the rock of 
Gibraltar) he notices particularly the 
extensive caves by which it is almost 
perforated. 

His statement that the Strait in 
its narrowest part was only 10 miles 


wide, is almost , precisely correct; the 
width between Tarifa and Alcazar 
Point being (according to Admiral 
Smith) 91 G. miles, while between 
Gibraltar and Ceuta it is 12 miles 
(Sinyth’s Mediterrancan, p. 159). 

" ii. 6, § 96. 

1 iii. 2, § 23. 
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of Western Europe had been, as we have seen, entirely mis- 
conceived by the Greek geographers; Eratosthenes having 
given an undue extension to the Gaulish or Armorican pro- 
montory, while he almost ignored the projection of the Spanish 
coast to the north-west; and Strabo on the other hand was 
either entirely ignorant of the Armorican promontory, or 
altogether underrated its importance. It was natural that the 
Roman occupation of both provinces should have led to clearer 
ideas on the subject. 

His description of the north-western angle of Spain (the 
modern Galicia) is unusually full and detailed, and shows an 
accurate and minute acquaintance with this remote corner of 
his native country which is rather surprising. It may be 
observed that he always terms the headland of Cape Finisterre, 
which was known to the Greeks as the promontory of Nerium, 
only the Celtic promontory, and that he distinctly designates 
the tribes nearest to it, the Nerii and Artabri, as well as those 
inhabiting the west coast, as far as the Douro, as Celtic tribes. 
The Astyres and Cantabri, who were undoubtedly of pure 
Iberian origin, he regards as distinct. It is worthy of notice 
also that he had a clear conception of the true character of 
the Pyrenean chain and states that it extended at first direct 
from the Mediterranean across to the Ocean, and then turning 
inland into the interior of Spain, continued with an unbroken 
course till it reached the western shores of that country facing 
the Atlantic. This view is perfectly correct, the mountains 
of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, Asturias and Galicia, being in reality 
only a prolongation of the chain of the Pyrenees, though that 
name is commonly applied only to the direct chain, which 
runs across from sea to sea, and forms the boundary between 
France and Spain. 

§ 6. In regard to Gaul, his expression that it was divided 


2 iii. 1, $§ 10, 13. | north of Spain; and in another passage 

3 ii.5,§ 85. It is remarkable that | (i. 2, § 15) describes Europe as bounded 
he here applies the epithet of British | by the Atlantic on the west, and by 
(Britannicus) to the part of the Ocean | the British Ocean on the north. 
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into two parts by the Lake Lemannus and the mountains of 
the Cevennes, is not inappropriate, if we conceive a line drawn 
from one to the other; and this limit, which nearly coincides’ 
with that of the ancient Roman province, he takes, appro- 
priately enough, as separating the part of the country which 
faces the Mediterranean from that which fronts the Ocean. 
On these Atlantic shores he gives a full and characteristic 
description of the remarkable estuary formed by the Garonne 
near its mouth (the Gironde), which must have appeared the 
more peculiar to persons unaccustomed to tidal rivers ;* and 
notices at considerable length a small island called Sena, 
opposite to the land of the Osismii, in the British Sea, which 
was the site of a celebrated oracle, consulted by Gaulish navi- 
gators, and served by nine virgin priestesses. The peculiar 
sanctity of this locality is not mentioned by any other writer, 
but the fact that the name is still retained by the little islet 
of Sein, off the extreme western coast of Bretagne, bears 
testimony to the accuracy of Mela’s geographical information. 
He appears indeed to have taken some pains to inform himself 
on all questions connected with the religious creed and rites 
of the Gauls; and in another passage has given us an account 
of the Druids and their tenets, which is one of the most in- 
teresting notices we possess on this obscure subject.’ 

Of Britain, as we have seen, he announces that the world 
was on the point of receiving for the first time full and authen- 
tic information; but in the mean time he contents himself 
with giving a few particulars concerning its natural produc- 
tions and the manners of its inhabitants, which generally accord 
with those given by Cæsar and Strabo. With regard to its 
geographical position he tells us that it extended between the 
north and west (i. e. in a direction from N.E. to S.W.), and was 


4‘ iii. 2, § 21. referred (“ in Celticis aliquot sunt, quas 
5 iii. 6, § 48. quia plumbo abundant uno omnes no- 
e iii. 2,§19. It may be remarked | mine Cassiteridas appellant,” Ib. 6, § 
also that he mentions the Cassiterides | 47). Of any connection with Britain he 
in connection with Gaul, instead of | had evidently no suspicion. 
Spain, to which they were generally 
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of a triangular form, like Sicily, having its main angle oppo- 
site to the mouths of the Rhine, and its two sides, receding 
from this, facing respectively Gaul and Germany; while the 
third side at the back (as he terms it) must have faced the 
Ocean to the north-west.” Beyond this lay Ireland, the name 
of which he writes Juverna, and describes it as nearly equal in 
extent to Britain, but of the form of an oblong parallelogram ; 
and tells us that its climate was ill adapted for the growth of 
corn, but its pastures were so luxuriant that the cattle were 
obliged to be watched, lest they should burst themselves with 
over-repletion. But the inhabitants he says were quite un- 
civilized, and devoid of all the virtues of other nations.® 

Imperfect as is this account, it is clear that Mela had a 
better idea of the position of the British Islands than Strabo, 
and did not place Ireland so far to the north. He is also the 
first extant writer who mentions the Orcades, which he correctly 
describes as a group of thirty islands near together. They had 
been discovered, as we have seen, in the reign of Claudius, 
and Mela may have had authentic information concerning 
them.? Of Thule on the contrary he evidently knew nothing 
beyond what he learned from the Greek writers, and merely 
repeats the customary story of the short summer nights, and 
that at the summer solstice there was no night at all, the sun 
being always visible. 

§ 7. His knowledge of Germany was evidently very im- 
perfect; but his account of it is rendered still more so, from 
the form and arrangement of his work affording him hardly 
any opportunity of describing the interior of that great 


country.’ But with regard to its northern shores he appears 

7 jii. 6, §§ 49-52. 1 By a strange oversight, or deviation 

8 Ibid. § 53. | from established usage, he extends its 

° Ibid. § 54. He mentions also the | southern limit to the Alps, thus in- 
Hemode, seven in number, which | cluding all Vindelicia, Rhetia, and 
must probably be a perversion of the | Noricum, countries which were cer- 
name of the Hebudes, as they are | tainly never regarded by the Romans 
called by Pliny (HA. N. iv. 16, § 103), but | in general as comprised in Germany. 
he strangely transfers them to the side | Even the names of these provinces are 
opposite to Germany (septem Heemo- | not mentioned by Mela. It is perhaps 
dæ contra Germaniam vectee). ' connected with this error that he de- 
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to have had somewhat more information than his predecessors, 
though still in so vague and imperfect a form, that it is diffi- 
cult to judge to what it actually amounted. Thus, after 
enumerating the well-known rivers which flowed into the 
German Ocean—the Ems, the Weser and the Elbe—he tells 
us that beyond the Elbe there is a very large bay, called 
Codanus, full of islands, large and small, of which the largest 
and most fertile was one called Codanovia.? This was in- 
habited by the Teutoni, who also, with the Cimbri, occupied 
the neighbouring mainland. He seems also (though the 
passage is corrupt and very obscure) to have had some notion 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, and the manner in which the sea 
formed narrow straits between the projecting continent and 
the neighbouring islands.* There can be no doubt that by the 
Codanus Sinus he meant the southern portion of the Baltic, 
which he of course regarded merely as a bay of the Northern 
Ocean; and we cannot hesitate to recognize in the large island 
of Codanovia the same which is mentioned by Pliny under the 
now familiar appellation of Scandinavia. 

The easternmost people of Germany, according to Mela, 
were the Hermiones, whom he places on the northern ocean. 
They were separated from the Sarmatians by the Vistula, 
which formed the boundary between Germany and Sarmatia.® 
Of the countries east of that limit he had evidently no real 
knowledge. He gives indeed a full account of the manners 
and aspect of the Sarmatians, whom he describes as resembling 
the Parthians in their habits and mode of life: but does not 


scribes the Danube as having its sources | the Codanus Sinus. 
near those of the Rhone and the Rhine 3 iii. 3, §§ 31, 32; 6, § 54. 


(ii. 2, § 79), so that he apparently sup- | + Ibid. § 31. 
posed them all three to rise in the ° Ultimi Germaniæ Hermiones, § 32. 
Alps. | As this is immediately followed by the 


2 iii. §§ 31, 54. This is the read- | mention of Sarmatia and the Vistula, 
ing of all the best MSS.; others have | there appears no doubt that the mean- 
Codanonia. Some of the recent editors | ing of Mela is that stated in the text, 
have altered it into Scandinovia, in | but the words as they stand (“ Sarmatia 
order to approximate to the form found | intus quam ad mare latior, ab his que 
in Pliny, but there is no authority for | sequuntur Vistula amne discreta”) are 
this, and the name Codanovia certaiuly | «unintelligible, or would convey a wholly 
appears to be connected by Mela with | different meaning. 
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attempt to define their a limits in any direction, 
and proceeds at once from thence to the Asiatic Seythians, 
the first of whom he tells us were the Hyperboreans dwelling 
beyond the Rhipzean mountains to the north. In their country 
the sun rose at the vernal equinox, and set at. the autumnal, so 
that they had six months of day and six months of night. He 
adds the usual fables concerning their happy and virtuous life, 
their longevity, and the intercourse ney had long maintained 
with Delos.’ 

§ 8. Passing from this region of fable he gives a pretty full 
account of the Caspian Sea and the nations that surround it, 
the names of which are correctly given, and.are known from 
other sources.’ But it is remarkable that while he adheres to 
the belief universally adopted in his day, of its communicating 
with the northern ocean, he distinctly states that it was joined 
to it only by a long and narrow strait like a river ;° an expres- 
sion that seems to point clearly to an increased knowledge of 
these regions, which would soon lead to the discovery that the 
supposed inlet from the north was in reality nothing but a 
river. It is strange that while the Oxus and Iaxartes on one 
side and the Tanais on the other, had been so long familiar 
both to Greeks and Romans, no notion of the great river 
Volga had yet reached their ears.° 

Eastward of the Caspian he himself tells us that there was 
again an unknown region: and that it had long been con- 
sidered uncertain whether there was sea, or continuous land 


6 iti. §§ 36, 37. This account of the 
Hyperboreans almost exactly agrees 
with that of Pliny (H. N. iv. 12, §§ 
89-91). Both were doubtless taken 
from the same Greek authors, and pro- 
bably derived, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, from Hecateeus of Abdera, who 
had written a special work upon the 
subject. 

7 On this occasion he gives (§ 43) a 
long account of the Hyreanian tigers, 
which evidently still eujoyed a great 
reputation among the Romans. The 
Indian tigers were probably still so 


rare as to be almost unknown. (See 
Chapter XX. Note C, p. 201.) 

8 «Mare Caspium ut angusto, ita 
longo etiam freto primum terras quasi 
fluvius irrumpit.” iii. § 38. 

9 The name of the Rha, under which 
the Volga is mentioned by Ptolemy, is 
indeed found in the ordinary editions 
of Pomponius Mela (iit. 5, § 39), but it 
is a mere conjecture, introduced into 
the text by Pintianus, for which there 
is no authority, and has been justly re- 
jected by the 1ecent editors, Tzschucke 
and Parthey. 
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extending without limit, but uninhabitable on aċcount of the 
cold. But he appeals to the story told by Cornelius Nepos of 
the Indians who had been driven by sea from their native 
shores to those of Germany, as decisive of the question; as 
indeed it would have been, had it had any foundation of 
truth." 

His account of the eastern extremity of Asia is peculiar: 
and though probably taken from earlier Greek writers con- 
tains some particulars not found in any other extant authority. 
He describes the coast of Asia as tending eastward from the 
Scythian Promontory—a name by which he apparently means 
to designate the north point of Scythia, east of the opening of 
the Caspian—to the shores that faced the east, where he places 
a mountain promontory, which he calls Tabis.? This is appa- 
rently the same that is called Tamarus by Eratosthenes, and 
was regarded by him as the eastern extremity of the great 
ridge of Mount Taurus, which traverses Asia from thence in 
its whole extent. Mela, however, in another passage gives the 
name of Tamus to a headland, which he appears to have re- 
garded as distinct from Tabis, though the two were probably 
identical: and adds that off it lay the island of Chryse, or 
the Golden Island, while that of Argyre, the Silver Island, 
was opposite to the mouths of the Ganges. Both these were 
probably mere fictions :* but it is remarkable that to the south 
of Tabis, between that headland and India, he places the Seres, 


1 After referring to the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers and Homer (!), 
headds: * Cornelius Nepos ut recentior, 
auctoritate sic certior; testem autem 
rci Quintum Metellum Celerem adjicit, 
cumque ita retulisse commemorat: cum 
Galliœ pro consule præesset, Indos 
quosdam a rege Boiorum (?) dono sibi 
datos; unde in cas terras devenissent 
requirendo coguosse, vi tempestatum ex 
Indicis eequoribus abreptos, emensosque 
que intererant, tandem in Germanic 
littora exisse.” iii, § 45. 

2 Mcla is the first, so far as we know, 
to introduce into this part of Asia, be- 
tween the Scythians and the Eastern 


Ocean, a nation of Anthropophagi, the 
fear of whom contributed, together with 
the cold and the number of wild beasts, 
to keep other nations at a distance, and 
render the whole tract a solitude (iii. 
§ 59): a statement repeated by Pliny 
and by all the subsequent compilers. 

° jii. §§ 68, 70. 

+ They here make their appearance 
for the first time; but we shall find 
them continually reappearing in the 
works of later geographers, both Greck 
and Roman, who endeavoured, with 
little success, to find a place for them, 
as these regions became better known. 
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“a nation full of justice, and well known for the silent com- 
merce that they carry on in their absence with goods left 
in the desert.” 5 It is singular that he makes no mention 
of the object of this commerce, as Pliny does in a parallel 
passage: but it is interesting to find that the Romans had 
by this time at least learnt, though in a vague way, that the 
Seres occupied a position in the far east of Asia.’ 

§ 9. Of India itself his knowledge is remarkably vague and 
imperfect. Though the Romans, as we have seen, were at 
this period rapidly extending their commercial relations with 
that country, and in consequence acquiring increased know- 
ledge of its shores, Mela has not only given no sign of any 
such recent information, but his geographical statements are 
so confused and erroneous as to be in great part unintelligible ; 
and it is clear from the summary manner in which he dismisses 
this part of his subject, that his views were very far from dis- 
tinct. He gives us indeed a brief summary of the current 
stories concerning the natural productions of the country—the 
gold-seeking ants, the trees distilling honey, the wool-growing 
woods, &c..—as well as the manners and customs of its in- 
habitants: all derived from the ordinary Greek authorities : 
but his general description of its geography is confined to a 
short account of the Ganges and Indus, and the somewhat 
obscurely worded indication that the promontory of Colis or 
Collis, between the two, was the angle where the coast turned 
from the eastern to the southern sea: and therefore formed 
the south-eastern angle of Asia.” The whole extent of the 
shores of India, he tells us, was a voyage of sixty days and 
nights. In regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt 


5 iii. § 60. “Seres intersunt, genus , Seres and Scythians, were the most 


plenum justitie, et commercio quod 
rebus in solitudine relictis absens per- 
agit notissimum.” This is evidently 
the same tradition mentioned by Pliny 
on the authority of the envoys from 
Taprobane (vi. 22, § 88). 

€ Mela had already stated at the 
outset of his treatise that the Indians, 


easterly nations known, and adds that 
the Seres were intermediate between 
the other two. (“ Primos hominum ab 
oriente accepimus Indos et Seras et ` 
Scythas. Seres media ferme Eoæ par- 
tis incolunt, Indi ultima,” i. 1, § 11.) 

7 iii. §$ 68, 69. 

8 Ibid. § 61. 
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the paradoxical opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not merely 
a large island, but the beginning of another world.’ 

§ 10. Of the remainder of Asia, from India to the Red Sea, 
his account is very brief, and by no means clear: but he had 
a distinct idea of the conformation of the coast, as forming a 
great bay, from which the two deep inlets of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs penetrated far into the interior of the continent. 
But his few notices of the nations that adjoined their shores 
are so imperfect and confused that he applies to the Car- 
manians the accounts given by other writers of the barbarous 
tribes of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of Gedrosia, and places 
the Gedrosians between them and the Persians.’ Itis a curious 
effect of the peculiar arrangement of his work that no place is 
found for the description of Persia, Media, or the other 
nations of Upper Asia, or even for Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
though he takes occasion in treating of the Persian Gulf to 
give a brief account of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is re- 
markable that he describes the latter river as no longer reach- 
ing the sea by an independent channel of its own, but gradually 
dwindling away and losing itself? It would appear therefore 
that at this time the great mass of its waters was already, as at 
the present day, poured into the Tigris, while the rest was 
absorbed in the sands, or lost in the marshes. 

§ 11. His account of Arabia, properly so called, is very 
concise, and shows no signs of acquaintance with any new 
sources of information, while that of the Arabian shores of 
the Red Sea—under which head he includes, in common with 
Strabo and other writers, the whole tract along its western 
shores, between the Sea and the Nile—is filled with fables 
concerning the Pygmies, the winged serpents and the pheenix. 
It is remarkable that we here again, as in the case of the 
Scythians, find him copying to a great extent from Herodotus, 
from whom he has also derived the fabulous account of the 
Ethiopians, their profusion of gold, their marvellous longevity, 


? Ibid. § 70. 1 iii, 8, § 75. 2 Ibid. § 77. 
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and the Table of the Sun? From the same source are taken 
the few particulars that he has given us with regard to the 
nations of the interior of Libya, the Garamantes, Atlantes, 
Augile, &c.: though in regard to these there are some con- 
fusions and changes of name that would appear to indicate 
their being derived from some intermediate author, and not 
directly from Herodotus.* In any case it is a sufficient proof 
of the uncritical character of the work in question, that our 
author has taken his materials from so early an authority, 
without any indication of their character or origin. It may 
be said indeed with regard to the treatise of Mela in general, 
that, with the exception of the countries immediately border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, it was rather calculated to supply 
to its readers a compendious collection of the stories current 
with regard to different countries and their inhabitants, than 
to furnish them with any correct geographical information. 

§ 12. Nowhere is this more apparent than in regard to the 
external coast of Africa, the description of which forms the 
concluding section of his work. Here indeed he had the ad- 
vantage of being better informed with respect to the voyage of 
Hanno, than either Strabo or Pliny, and certainly had either 
seen the original narrative, or some authentic abstract of it. 
He correctly tells us that Hanno, after having circumnavi- 
gated a great part of Africa, setting out from the Western 
Straits, turned back, not from any difficulty of navigation, but 
from want of provisions.” On the other hand he accepts 
from Cornelius Nepos the erroneous statement that Eudoxus, 
setting out from the Arabian Gulf, had completed the voyage 
from thence to Gades; and rests upon this fact the conclusion 
that Africa was really surrounded by the Ocean. He follows 
up these statements by a number of notices, more or less mar- 
vellous; some of them—such as that of the wild and hairy 


3 iii. 9, §§ 85-88. See Chapter VIII. | per oceani ostium exisset magnam ejus 
p. 271. (Africæ) partem circumvectus, non se 
4 j. 4, § 23. mari sed commeatu defecisse memoratu 
5 tii. 9, § 90. “Hanno Carthagini- | retulerat.” 
ensis exploratum missus a suis, cum € Ibid. 
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women, the burning mountain called Theon Ochema, and the 
Promontory of the Western Horn—certainly taken from 
Hanno; but mixed up with tales of a purely fabulous cha- 
racter, of races of men without tongues, others without nostrils, 
others with legs too much bent to walk, and so on. It is not 
till he approaches the confines of Mauretania that he returns 
to anything like geographical accuracy; and here we find 
him, like Strabo, first mentioning the Pharusii and Nigrite, 
then the Geetulians, whose shores abounded with purple of the 
finest quality.’ He notices the Fortunate Islands only in a 
general way, without enumerating their names, or stating their 
number: and describes Mount Atlas in connection with this 
western coast, in a manner that clearly shows him to refer to 
the part of the mountain-chain that approaches the Atlantic, 
rather than to that more familiar to the Romans in the north 
of Mauretania.’ 


7 Factories for the collection and 8 jii. 10, § 101. This is the more re- 
manufacture of this purple had, as we | markable as his native place was di- 
have seen, been established by Juba; | rectly opposite to the northern arm of 
but no reference to his authority is | the Atlas, where it abuts on the Straits, 
found in Mela, nor are there any state- | and forms so conspicuous an object to 
ments obviously derived from his work. | all those that pass through them. 
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NOTE A, p. 339. 


BRITISH PEARLS. 


Tacitus says with reference to them “Gignit et Oceanus marga- 
rita, sed suffusca et liventia:” and adds that their inferiority was 
said by some to be owing to a want of skill in collecting them. 
(Agricola, œ. 12.) Pliny also says: “In Britannia parvos atque 
decolores nasci certum est” (Hist. Nat. ix. 35, § 116), and mentions 
that Julius Ceesar had consecrated in the temple of Venus Genitrix 
at Rome a corslet adorned with British pearls. Suetonius even 
asserts that Cæsar was induced to invade Britain for the sake of its 
pearls (“ Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum,” Ces. c. 47), an idle 
story, which may however serve to show that great expectations 
were formed of them. It is well known that pearls of inferior 
quality are found at the present day in the rivers of Wales and 
Scotland: but they are the production of river mussels (the Unio 
margaritiferus of naturalists), not of the true pearl-bearing oyster. 
It was therefore an error, though a very natural one, to suppose 
that they were produced in the Ocean, like the Indian and Oriental 
pearls. Pomponius Mela, singularly enough, was better informed, 
and expressly states that the British pearls were produced in rivers. 
“Fert (Britannia) . . . pregrandia flumina, alternis motibus modo 
in pelagus modo retro fluentia, et quedam gemmas margaritasque 
generantia ” (iii. 6, § 51). 


NOTE B, p. 340. 


THE DUMNONII. 


It is in any case a remarkable circumstance that the Dumnonii, 
whom we find in the time of Ptolemy occupying the whole of the 
south-western extremity of Britain, including both Devonshire and 
Cornwall (Ptol. Geogr. ii. 3, § 30), and who must therefore have 
been one of the most powerful nations in the island, are never once 
mentioned in the history of the conquest of the country by the 
Romans; nor is their name found in any writer before Ptolemy. 
Their name is also found in Solinus, c. 22, but in a passage of 
which both the reading and the sense are alike obscure: and the 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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word Dumnonii is in fact only a correction of the editors, though 
a plausible one. The conjecture of Mr. Beale Poste (Britannie 
Researches, p. 332), that they were left in nominal independence 
under a native king, who continued faithful to the Roman alliance, 
though wholly without authority, appears to me highly probable. 
In like manner we find them for a time leaving Sussex and some 
adjoining parts of England under a king named Cogidumnus or 
Cogidubnus (Tacit. Agric. 14). His name is found in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Chichester, and given by Horsley (Britannia 
Bomana, p. 332), and by Hübner (Inser. Britann. p. 18), and the 
same thing was done in the first instance with the Iceni. It was 
only the tribes who opposed the Romans in arms that find a place 
in history. It is worthy of notice also that no Roman inscriptions 
have been found either in Devonshire or Cornwall. (See Hiibner, 
p. 13.) 

Tt is still more remarkable that no allusion is found in any of 
the Roman writers of this period to the tin of Cornwall, as one of 
the productions of the island. In the passage already cited from 
the Agricola of Tacitus, where he is enumerating the valuable 
products of Britain, which made it worth the conquest (pretium 
victorie), while the insignificant pearls are mentioned, no notice is 
taken of the far more important article of tin, except as comprised 
in the vague and general expression “alia metalla.” 


NOTE C, p. 353. 
THE AGE OF MELA. 


All modern editors and writers on geography acquiesce’ in this 
conclusion. Some of the earlier editors supposed the expedition of 
Caligula to be meant, but that abortive attempt was of too brief 
duration to render it probable that it was the one referred to. The 
earlier date adopted by some scholars, who supposed the expedition 
of Julius Cæsar to be the one referred to, is excluded by many 
statements in the work of Mela, such as the name of Cæsarea given 
to Iol, which it first received from Juba; the division of Spain into 
three provinces, first introduced by Augustus, &e. But the very 
epithet applied to the conqueror of “ principum maximus” would 
never have been employed by any writer before the Augustan age. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PLINY. 


SECTION 1.—General Views. 


§ 1. Far more important than the abridgement of Pomponius 
Mela was the geographical treatise included in the compre- 
hensive work of the elder Pliny, to which he gave the name 
of Natural History, or as it would be more correctly translated, 
a History of Nature. In this great work,—for, with all its 
defects, it fully deserves that epithet—he attempted to give a 
general view of all that was known in his day of the physical 
constitution of the universe, and of this world in particular, as 
well as of all its productions, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. Hence he himself speaks of it as including all those 
subjects, which were comprised by the Greeks under the name 
of éyxuxdoTraideva ; in modern phraseology, it comprehended 
at once physical philosophy and natural history in all their 
branches. The portions which relate to the fine arts, painting 
and sculpture, which are at the present day among the most 
valuable parts of the work, though occupying the greater part 
of three books, are mere digressions, having very little *con- 
nection with its general plan and purpose. 

In this instance we have, by a rare piece of good fortune, 
full information not only concerning the life of the author, 
and the exact date of the publication of his work, but we 
possess unusually full particulars concerning his mode of 


1 Prefat. § 14. We have here the | without adverting to its use by Pliny, 
first application of the term whieh is | who moreover distinctly employs it as 
so familiar to us in modern times of an | one already familiar (“jam omuia attin- 
Encyclopedia. It is strange that the | genda, que Græci rs éyxuveAomaidelas 
compilers of Greek Lexicons all reject | vocant”). 
the word as a barbarous compound, 
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study and the manner in which he amassed the materials for 
so vast an undertaking, which it is very important to bear in 
mind in estimating the value of the results transmitted to us. 

§ 2. Carus Puryivus SECUNDUS, commonly known as PLINY 
the ELDER, to distinguish him from his nephew of the same 
name, was born in A.D. 28, either at Verona or Comum in the 
north of Italy—it is uncertain which,—and filled various 
public offices, among others that of procurator in Spain, which 
he held during the last years of the reign of Nero. After the 
accession of Vespasian he became the intimate friend of that 
emperor, as well as of his son Titus, to whom he dedicated his 
great work. Among other employments he was appointed by 
Vespasian to the command of the Roman fleet at Misenum, 
and was stationed there in A.D. 79 when the great eruption of 
Vesuvius took place, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and in which he lost his life, under the circumstances 
related by his nephew in a well-known letter.” We learn from 
the same authority that besides the work to which he owes his 
fame, Pliny had already composed several other literary works, 
some of them of a voluminous character; the most important 
of which were, a History of the Wars in Germany, in twenty 
books, the loss of which is much to be regretted in a geo- 
graphical as well as historical point of view; and a History of 
his own Times, in continuation of the work of Aufidius Bassus, 
which extended to thirty-one books, and included apparently 
a portion at least of the reign of Vespasian? Both these 
works appear to have enjoyed considerable reputation, and to 
have been frequently used by later writers, though they were 
in great measure eclipsed by those of Tacitus, who possessed 
those qualities of a truly great historian which were certainly 
wanting in Pliny. 


2 Plin. Epist. vi.16. For-fuller par- | 3 Plin. Epist. iii. 5. The latter work 
ticulars concerning the life of Pliny, | is alluded to by himself in the preface 
see the article Puinius in Dr. Smith's | to his Natural History ($$ 19, 20). It 
Dict. of Biography; and the intro- | appears that it was then completed, 
duction to Urlich’s Chrestomathia but had not yet been published. 
Pliniana, Berlin, 1857, 
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It was not therefore till a comparatively advanced period of 
life that he devoted himself in earnest to the composition of 
his Natural History ;* but he had long before been occupied 
with preparing the materials for it. It must have been mainly 
with a view to this object that he had accumulated the mass 
of notes and extracts from his multifarious reading of which 
his nephew has given us so lively a picture, and to which he 
himself refers in the elaborate preface which he has prefixed 
to his work. He tells us himself that he had read about 
2000 volumes, out of which he had collected 20,000 facts 
worthy of notice; and boasts that almost all this had been 
accomplished at spare hours, especially at night.” He was in 
the habit of reading or having books read at bis meals, in the 
bath, while travelling, or taking exercise,—in short, at every 
available moment; and always making notes or extracts from 
all he read. Such a miscellaneous farrago of materials would 
obviously require a sound critical spirit to distinguish the 
valuable from the worthless, and a highly scientific turn of 
mind to co-ordinate this mass of facts into any clear and lucid 
arrangement. Unfortunately Pliny was almost wholly desti- 
tute either of the one quality or the other. He himself boasts 
with some reason that he has undertaken a task, which as a 
whole had not been attempted by any previous writer, either 
Greek or Roman ;’ and he has been justly praised by Humboldt 
for the grandeur of the conception that he had formed, in this 
first essay towards a physical description of the Universe.® 
But the same author admits how very far the execution of his 
work fell short of the original idea, not only from defective 
arrangement and want of method,—“ the elements of a general 
knowledge of nature lying scattered almost without order in 


4 His work was completed and pub- 5 Præfatio, § 17. 
lished in A.D. 77, only two years before e Plin. J. Epist. iii. 5. 
his death, as we learn from the preface, 7 Pref. § 14. “ Nemo apud nos, qui 


§ 3, in which he dedicates it to Titus, | idem tentaverit, nemo apud Grecos qui 
in his sixth consulship. How long | unus omnia ea tractaverit.? 

before it was actually commenced we 2? Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p. 195, 
have no means of judging. Engl. transl. 
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his great werk”—but from the want also of that scientific 
insight into his subject without which it was impossible to 
weave his accumulated mass of materials into an organized or 
harmonious whole.? His voluminous treatise remains in con- 
sequence a vast compilation, bearing testimony to the un- 
wearied diligence of its author in the collection of his facts, 
but showing at the same time an almost total want of critical 
judgement or philosophical arrangement.! 

§ 3. The great naturalist Cuvier has pronounced a strong 
censure upon that part of Pliny’s work which relates to what 
is now commonly known as natural history; and has shown 
how far inferior he was in this department to his great prede- 
cessor Aristotle.* The same remark may be applied with even 
greater force to the geographical portions, which are perhaps 
on the whole the most defective parts of the whole work. 
When we compare them with the writings of Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, we are struck with the almost total absence of any 
scientific comprehension of his subject, or of those general 
views which, however imperfectly developed, were certainly 
present to the minds of the Greek geographers. Instead of 
any geographical outlines of the general structure and com- 
position of the continents, or of the several countries that 
compose them, we find for the most part mere dry catalogues 
of the names of cities, or tribes, rivers and mountains; some- 
times arranged with reference, more or less carefully observed, 
to the lines of coast; but generally, especially where the 


interior of a country is concerned, enumerated in alphabetical . 


order, or jumbled together without any arrangement whatever. 
The use of maps, as we have seen, was already familiar in 


® Ibid. pp. 195-198. 
1 How much he prided himeclf upon 


the mere accumulation of facts, without | 


reference to the scientific use made of 
them, or the value of the authorities 
from which they were derived is shown, 
not only by the tone of selfcomplacency 
with which he dwells in his Preface 
oh what he had accomplished in this 


| respect, but by the statement appended 


to the summary of each book of the 
number of such facts, or rather state- 
ments (ves et historize et observationes) 
which it contained. 

2 Cuvierin the Biographie Universelle, 
art. Phing. Sec also the remarks of 
Humboldt, l.e. p. 197. 
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the days of Pliny, and he had the advantage among others 
of consulting that prepared by Agrippa on a large scale, to 
which we have already adverted.? It is obvious from internal 
evidence that his enumeration of towns, headlands, bays and 
other natural features of the coasts, was taken in many cases 
from such authorities, and in these instances he often supplies 
us with a paraplus of considerable value from the number of 
names and details which it furnishes; but where this guide is 
wanting, we have generally no geographical indication what- 
ever to point out the site of the places enumerated. In no 
instance does he attempt to determine their position by refer- 
ence to latitude and longitude, in the manner pointed out by 
Hipparchus, and subsequently developed by Ptolemy. Nor 
do we find him, except in a very few cases, making any use of 
the great lines of Roman highway, which being in his time 
already extended to almost all parts of the Empire, might 
have afforded to a geographer much assistance in explaining 
the position of the towns and cities through which they 
passed.* 

Another grave defect is the want of chronological dis- 
crimination in the use of his authorities. He makes use of the 
earlier Greek writers, such as Eratosthenes or the historians of 
Alexander, as if they stood on the same footing with recent or 
contemporary authors; and frequently mixes the two sets of 
authorities together, without any attempt to distinguish them. 
This is especially the case with regard to Asia, his account 
of which is much like what would be produced by a modern 
writer, who attempted to blend together the geography of 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta with the results of the most recent 


3 See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

+ There cannot be a stronger proof 
of this than his omission of all no- 
tice of the Egnatian Way, which, be- 
sides its own importance as the great 
high-road between Europe and Asia, 
was an invaluable assistanee to tho 
geographer in regard to the confused. 
and difficult geography of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Its importance in this 


respect had (as we have seen) been 
fully reeognised by Polybius and Strabo 
(see Chapter XVII. p. 27). Itis even 
more singular that where he gives the 
actual distance from Dyrrhachium to 
Byzantium (iv. § 46), whieh could only 
have been measured along this road, he 
greatly understates it, making it only 
711 M. P., while the real distance was 
754 miles (Itin. Ant. p. 317). 
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English and Russian researches, without any reference to the 
different sources from which his statements proceeded. 

§ 4. The great value of Pliny’s work really lies in its im- 
portant contribution to the political or statistical geography of 
the countries that were in his time organized as provinces 
under the Roman Empire. We have already pointed out® 
how much the extension of the imperial administration must 
have tended to this end; and the circumstance of Pliny having 
himself filled important public offices, both at Rome and in 
the provinces, must have secured him full access to official 
documents, as well as drawn his attention to their value and 
importance. It is unfortunate that, in availing himself of 
these resources, he confined himself to the mere nomenclature 
of geography, or to collecting scattered notices of individual 
facts for his natural history: he never appears to have sought 
to combine these into one organic whole, or to present such a 
picture of a country, including its natural features, charac- 
teristics and productions, as is essential to the politician or 
historian, not less than the geographer. This deficiency is 
apparent even with regard to those countries, with respect to 
which he had the best means of information, such as Spain and 
Gaul, of neither of which does he give us anything like a 
general picture, or characteristic description, such as those 
presented to us by Cæsar and Strabo, any more than a clear 
geographical outline. 

Pliny himself indeed repeatedly apologizes for the hasty 
manner in which he runs over his descriptions of countries, on 
account of the necessity of brevity, and that he is hastening 
on to the more essential parts of his subject. But these con- 
siderations do not prevent him from filling page after page 
with voluminous lists of obscure names, while he omits almost 
entirely to point out the leading geographical features of each 
country, or describe the natural characters that distinguish it. 
It is still more remarkable that he scarcely attempts to give 


* See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
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any account of the characteristics of the inhabitants of each 
region, of their manners and customs, or even of their physical 
peculiarities. Such notices, one would have thought, would 
have found their place with peculiar appropriateness in a geo- 
graphical treatise designed as an introduction to a general 
History of Nature. But so completely has Pliny left aside 
this important branch of his subject, that he is inferior in this 
respect not only to the great work of Strabo, but even to the 
summary compendium of Pomponius Mela. It is strange to 
find an author who aspires to give a complete natural history 
of the world ignoring altogether the natural history of Man, 
and the distinctive peculiarities, whether physical or acquired, 
of the different races that people the surface of the globe.’ 

- § 5. But if he thus entirely misconceived the nature of the 
problem with which he had to deal, and the task that he had 
undertaken, in one branch of his subject at least he sought, 
though with little success, to contribute to the domain of posi- 
tive geographical knowledge, by the introduction of numerous 
measurements of distances. These statements are in all cases 
derived from previous authorities, frequently without naming 
them, and for the western parts of Europe, including Italy, are 
probably for the most part taken from Agrippa, whom he him- 
self in one passage extols as worthy of especial confidence.’ 
In many other cases they are obviously derived from peripli, 
or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean, Euxine, &c., 
such as were so common in ancient times, and so necessary 
for navigators when latitudes and longitudes were practically 
unknown.’ For the eastern parts of the Mediterranean and 


€ The seventh book indeed contains | authors who belonged to the class of 


a large assemblage of facts concerning 
the nature of man, his physical and 
mental qualities; but not even an 
attempt at anything like an ethno- 
graphical review of the physical pecu- 
liarities and characters of the different 
varieties of mankind. At the same 
time no portion of Pliny’s work con- 
tains a greater accumulation of fables 
and absurd storics, many of them taken 
from Isigonus of Nica, and other 


mapadotoypao: or avowed collectors of 
marvellous tales. (See especially c. 2, 
§§ 9-32.) 

7 jii. 2,§ 17. See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

3 Among Roman writers, besides 
Agrippa, he frequently cites the au- 
thority of Varro, by which name he 
probably means Varro Atacinus, not 
the clder and more celebrated writer 
of the name. See Chapter XX. p. 171. 
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for Asia, he falls back for the most part upon Greek writers, 
especially Timosthenes, Artemidorus and Isidorus, while for 
the more remote provinces of Upper Asia he chiefly followed 
Eratosthenes.’ 

It would be unjust to deny that the distances thus given by 
Pliny are frequently of considerable value, especially where 
they are measured along the coasts : while others are of interest 
in enabling us to understand and reconstruct the geographical 
systems of earlier writers. But the point that is most remark- 
able throughout, is the want of any attempt on the part of 
Pliny himself to reconcile, or even. discuss, the discrepancies 
between them. Where he met with divergent statements, he 
simply contents himself with repeating them, without any 
attempt to determine between them, or to pronounce in favour 
of the one system or the other. Strabo indeed was frequently 
compelled to do the same thing; but, as we have seen, he 
often also exercised an independent judgement, and while 
he in general followed the authority of Eratosthenes, whose 
system he has set forth in a clear and intelligible manner, he 
at other times departed from his views, and set up a scheme of 
his own, frequently indeed less correct than that of his pre- 
decessor, but for which he gives his reasons, and works out his 
conclusions in an intelligible form. Both Strabo and Era- 
tosthenes had a clear idea of what scientific geography ought 
to be, however defective might be their materials, and their 
conclusions in consequence erroneous. Pliny on the contrary 
had no conception of scientific geography at all, and does not 
attempt to enter into any discussion on the subject. It was 
enough for him to take the materials that he found ready to 
his hand, without attempting to frame them into one con- 
sistent whole: and though he has in this manner occasionally 
preserved to us passages and statements of much scientific 
value, it has been without any indication that he himself 
appreciated their importance, or sought to distinguish them 


a 


9 See vi. $§ 3, 36, 56, &e. 
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from the mass of miscellaneous matter by which they are 
surrounded. 

§ 6. Nowhere are these defects more conspicuous than in 
the second book,’ in which he gives a general view of all that 
was comprehended by the ancients under the name of Meteor- 
ology, a term which they applied in a much more general 
sense than it is employed at the present day, as including all 
that was known of the celestial bodies, the sun, moon, and five 
planets, as well as the phenomena of comets and falling stars, 
meteors, thunder and lightning, the seasons, winds, and tem- 
pests, as well as volcanoes and earthquakes. With regard to 
the general questions concerning the earth itself, its position, 
and relations to the other bodies of the universe, Pliny acqui- 
esces in the system that was generally received in his day, 
and had been clearly expounded by Posidonius : he describes 
briefly but correctly the courses of the planets, and explains 
the cause of the eclipses both of the sun and moon. But it is 
remarkable that while he bestows well-merited praise upon 
Hipparchus for the astronomical skill that had enabled him to 
predict eclipses and publish tables of them for six hundred 
years to come,” he censures him for his excessive, and “almost 
impious” daring, in attempting to catalogue the fixed stars, 
and determine the place of each, so that future astronomers 
might note whether any changes really occurred in them.* He 
applies the same epithet to the attempt of Eratosthenes to 
determine the circumference of the earth, though he admits 


1 The first book contains only the 
table of contents of the thirty-six books 
that follow, which was drawn up by 
Pliny himself with a view to facilitate 
reference to the different topics spe- 
cially treated of. It was designed in 
the first instance for the use of the 
emperor Titus, to whom the work was 
dedicated, but would serve, as Pliny 
remarks, for the convenience of others 
also (Prafat. §§ 32, 33). He has 
added at the end of the summary of 
each book, a list of the authors from 
whom it was compiled; a very inter- 


esting and valuable addition, but it | 


must not be supposed that he had con- 
sulted them all in the original. He 
certainly often takes his facts, even 
where he cites his authorities, at second 
or third hand. 

2 ji. 12, § 54. 

3 ii. 26, § 95. “Ideoque ausus rem 
etiam deo improbam, adnumerare pos- 
teris stellas ac sidera ad nomen expun- 
gere.” Such a censure seems the more 
remarkable as coming from one whose 
creed was a philosophical pantheism. 
See the fine passage with which he 
opens the second book. 
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that his process of reasoning was so ingenious, that it was im- 
possible not to believe itt It was indeed (he says) generally 
adopted, though Hipparchus had corrected it by the addition 
of about 26,000 stadia." 

This strange incapacity of appreciating the great scientific 
conclusions of the Greek astronomers who had preceded him 
was coupled with a ready and almost childish belief in such 
absurd notions as that of the germs of all creatures falling 
from the figures of them impressed on the outer circle of the 
heavens, and that these, when they fell into the sea, frequently 
became mingled together, and thus gave birth to monstrous 
and unnatural forms.® On the other hand he justly rejected the 
popular notion, which appears to have been current in his day, 
of the astrological influences of the stars upon the human race, 
or that every man had his star, associated with him from his 
birth, and that each falling star marked the decease of the 
human being to whom it belonged.’ 

§ 7. Imperfectly as Pliny evidently understood the mathe- 
matical conclusions of his predecessors, he at least clearly 
comprehended those which had the most immediate bearing 
upon geography,—the obliquity of the ecliptic, and its influ- 
ence upon the seasons, the variation in the length of day and 
night according to the latitude, the appearance of certain stars 
above the horizon from the same cause, and so on. And he 
correctly argues in favour of the globular figure of the earth, 
from the manner in which ships, lights, and high land dis- 
appear below the horizon.’ Thesame thing is shown, he adds, 


4 ij. 108, § 247. He terms it “im- 
probum ausum, verum ita subtili argu- 
mentatione comprehensum, ut pudeat 
non credere.” 

His statement that it was generally 
adopted (quem cunctis probari video) is 
contirmed by the manner in which it 
is referred to by Vitruvius (de Archi- 
tectura, i. 6, § 9) as a conclusion uni- 
versally recognized. The different 
estimate formed by Posidonins would 
appear therefore to have been either 
overlooked or discredited. 


5 Concerning the difficulty raised by 
these words, see Chapter XVII. p. 3, 
note. 

§ ii, 8, § 7, 

7 ii. 8,§ 28. “Nec cum suo queque 
homine orta moriuntur, nec aliquem 
extingui decidua significant.” This is 
the first allusion I have found to the 
beautiful superstition, of which such 
poctical use has been made in the well- 
known song of Béranger, “ Les ctoiles 
qui filent.” 

3 ji. 65, § 164. 
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by the fact that certain stars and constellations are visible in 
some countries and not in others. Thus the Great Bear is not 
visible in the land of the Troglodytes (Ethiopia) or the neigh- 
bouring parts of Egypt, nor is the bright star called Canopus 
visible in Italy or the Euxine, while at Alexandria it rises the 
fourth part of a sign above the horizon, but at Rhodes it 
only just skirts it.2 The Great Bear in like manner began 
to set at Rhodes, and still more at Alexandria, while at Meroé 
it was only visible during a short period of the year. 

In another passage he correctly describes the gradual 
lengthening of the solstitial day, from Meroé where the 
longest day was only 121 hours, to fourteen hours at Alex- 
andria, fifteen in Italy, and seventeen in Britain, where, he 
adds, the lightness of the, summer nights already promises 
that which is proved by reasoning, that the parts of the earth 
nearest the pole have six months continual day in summer, 
and in like manner six months continual night in winter.’ 
Here his reasoning is perfectly sound, but when he adds that 
Pytheas the Massilian writes that this is actually the case in 
Thule, an island six days’ voyage to the north of Britain, it is 
almost certain that he either misconceived or misrepresented 
his authority.’ 

It would be interesting to know whether this was also the 
case when he cites from Onesicritus and other writers state- 
ments concerning the astronomical appearances in India, 
which are almost as erroneous as that just quoted concerning 
Thule. The shadow falling to the south—a fact which can of 
course only occur within the tropics, and even there for a short 


9 ii. 70, § 178. 
1 Thid. 75, § 186. 


critical character of Pliny’s mind, 
which could think such absurdities 


2 ii. 75, §187; iv. 16, § 104. “Quod 
fieri in insula Thule Pytheas Massili- 
ensis scripsit.” See Chapter XV. 
Note H, p. 613. The still stranger 
assertion tliat, “according to some,” 
the same thing took place in the island 
of Mona, ‘“‘about 200 miles from Ca- 
malodunum, a town of Britain,” is a 
striking instance of the utterly un- 


worthy of insertion, without even a 
passing word of refutation. It seems 
not impossible that this misconception 
may have arisen from the passage of 
Cæsar (B. G. v. 18), where, after de- 
scribing Mona, he speaks of the astro- 
nomical phenomena reported to occur 
in other islands not far from Britain. 
See Chapter XIX. p. 128. 
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period only, until one approaches the equator, is stated to have 
been observed at Patiala during the stay of Alexander’s fleet ; 
and the same statement is repeated concerning other places in 
the northern parts of India, known to the Greeks, all alike 
outside the tropics. Here it appears more probable that the 
erroneous or exaggerated accounts were really found by Pliny 
in his original authorities:* but there are unfortunately 
abundant proofs throughout his work how careless he was in 
the use of his materials, and how little pains he took to ascer- 
tain the true meaning of the authors whose works he had 
consulted, and whose authority he cites. A single passage 
will sufficiently exemplify this. 

§ 8. After stating in accordance with the view generally 
established in his time, that the earth was surrounded by a 
complete belt of water, so that the inhabited portion of it was 
bounded on all sides by the ocean, he adds, that this was no 
longer a matter of proof by argument, but had been established 
by direct investigation.* “From Gades to the Columns of 
Hercules ” (he tells us) “around the shores of Spain and Gaul, 
the whole of the west is at the present day well known to 
navigators. The Northern Ocean was also navigated for the 
greater part under the auspices of Augustus, his fleet having 
coasted round Germany to the Cimbrian Promontory, and from 
thence looked out upon a boundless sea, which was reported 
to extend to the region of Scythia and the parts chilled by 
excess of moisture. For which reason” (he observes) “it is most 
improbable that the sca should be wanting where there is the 
greatest amount of moisture. Beyond that again, the whole 
coast from the East, and from the Indian Sea, extending round 
in the same latitude to the Caspian, was navigated by the 
Macedonian fleets under the reign of Seleucus and Antiochus. 
In the neighbourhood of the Caspian also many shores of the 


3 See this point discussed in a note 
to the Voyage of Nearehus, Chapter 
XII. Note E, p. 555. 

4 “Nee argumentis hoe investigan- 


dum, sed jam experimentis cognitum,” 
ii. 66, § 166. 

5 No further development is found 
in Pliny of this strange speculation. 
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ocean have been explored, and but little is wanting for the 
whole of the north on both sides to have been visited by navi- 
gators. But as if to leave no room for conjecture, the Palus 
Meotis affords a strong argument [of the proximity of such a 
sea], whether it be, as many believe, an inlet of the ocean, or 
a back-water (restagnatio), separated from it by a narrow strip 
of land. On the other side, beginning from Gades on the west, 
a large part of the southern coast around Mauretania is at the 
present day frequented by navigators. The greater part of 
this southern sea and of the eastern coast was made known by 
the victories of Alexander, as far as the Arabian Gulf, in 
which, when Caius Cesar the son of Augustus held the com- 
mand, portions of wrecks are said to have been recognized as 
derived from ships of Spanish origin. And while the power of 
Carthage was at its height, Hanno made the passage round 
from Gades to the borders of Arabia, and left a written account 
of his voyage; as did also Himilco, who was sent out at the 
same time to explore the outer coasts of Europe.? Moreover 
Cornelius Nepos states that within his own time a certain 
Eudoxus, seeking to escape from king [Ptolemy] Lathyrus, set 
out from the Arabian Gulf and accomplished the passage to 
Gades, and long before him Celius Antipater asserts that he 
had seen a merchant who had sailed from Spain to Ethiopia 
for the sake of trade.” He then repeats the story told by 
Cornelius Nepos of the Indians who had been driven by storms 
round the northern shores of Asia and Europe to the coast of 
Germany.’ 

It would be difficult to find a stronger instance of the pro- 
miscuous manner in which Pliny raked together his materials, 
or of the total want of critical judgement, or even common 
accuracy with which he made use of them. We have already 


€ This is the first mention we find of | eussed when we eome`to the work of 
the voyage of Himilco, and the only | Avienus, to whom we are indebted for 
notice of it that oecursin Pliny, though | what little knowledge we possess eon- 
his name, as well as that of Hanno, is | cerning it. 
found in the list of his authorities for 7h. 67, 7 SS 167-170. See Chapter 
the book. The subjeet will be dis- | XXII. p 
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seen what was the real extent of the exploration of the northern 
coasts of Europe under Augustus; but on this point at least 
Pliny only reflected the popular impression of his time, con- 
firmed by the statement of Augustus himself.* With regard 
to the alleged voyage of the Macedonians from the Indian 
Ocean to the Caspian, we have also seen what was the real 
foundation of the story, and how carefully Strabo distinguishes 
the assertion of Patrocles that it was possible, from the popular 
idea that it had been actually accomplished. In like manner 
the statements concerning the voyages of Hanno and Eudoxus 
are altogether perverted and misinterpreted ; while the story 
of the Indians told by Cornelius Nepos must be in great part, 
if not altogether, a fiction, and the supposed discovery of the 


figure-heads of Spanish ships in the Red Sea recalls the similar ~- 


tale told by Eudoxus, of which it is probably only a repetition. 
The strange argument derived from the supposed proximity ¢f 
the Palus Meotis, is one of those curious instances of subtle 
arguments based upon no foundation at all, which are not un- 
commonly found in the later Greek writers. But it is singular 
that Pliny did not see how completely this hypothesis was at 


variance with the well-known fact that the Tanais flowed into ~ 


the Palus Meotis, and with his own statement that it had 
its sources in the Rhipzan Mountains, far to the north of 
that sea.° 

§ 9. The notices collected by Plmy concerning earthquakes, 
voleanic eruptions, and other physical phenomena, are not 
without value, some of his facts being otherwise unknown. 
But his philosophical remarks and conclusions are of the most 
futile character, and we find no trace of the sagacious observa- 
tion of Strabo, who pointed out the obvious signs of volcanic 
action in countries where no outbreaks of the kind had been 
recorded, and thus led the way to the acknowledgement of the 
important part borne by these forces in remodelling the surface 
of the globe. 


8 See Chapter XX. p. 190. ° iv. 12, § 78. 


D 
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With regard to the height of mountains—an important branch 
of physical geography generally neglected by ancient writers 
—he quotes the statement of Diczarchus, that Pelion, which 
was the highest mountain he had measured, did not exceed 
1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular altitude; but adds 
that some of the highest summits of the Alps rose with a con- 
tinuous slope for a distance of not less than fifty miles.’ 
Elsewhere he speaks of the elevation of Mount Hemus as 
attaining to six Roman miles.? But probably he does not in 
either case mean to represent this as the perpendicular alti- 
tude.” It would be curious to know on what foundation a 
writer named Fabianus (whom he cites as his authority) had 
arrived at the conclusion that the greatest depth of the sea was 
fifteen stadia.* 

§ 10. Pliny concludes his second book with a discussion of 
the various measurements that had been given of the length 
and breadth of the inhabited portion of the earth. Adopting, 
as we have seen, the general conclusion of the Greek geogra- 
phers, that this was surrounded on all sides by the ocean, so as 
to constitute in fact a great island, he adopted also their view, 
that its greatest length from east to west much exceeded its 
breadth from north to south. In repeating the estimates that 
had been formed of its dimensions, it is remarkable that he 


1 ii. 65, § 162. 

? iv. 11, § 41. It is more strange 
that he should describe Saoce, the 
central peak of Samothrace, which is 
really only 5240 feet high, and far 
inferior to the neighbouring Athos, as 
ten miles in height. Ibid. 12, § 78. 

2 This appears to me certainly to he 
the natural construction of the first 
passage, where he says : “ Mihi incerta 
hee videtur conjectatio, haud ignaro 
quosdam Alpium vertices longo tractu 
nec breviore quinquaginta millium 
passuum adsurgere.” But the words 
have been frequently understood as 
implving that this was their actual 
height, or perpendicular elevation; an 


absurdity that we have no right to | 


VOL, II. 


force upon our author, when bis words 
will fairly admit of another meaning. 

4 « Altissimum mare xv stadiorum 
Fabianus tradit.” ii. 102, § 223. This 
Fabianus is doubtless the same author 
whom he quotes in one of his latest 
books under the name of Papirius 
Fabianus, and terms “nature rerum 
peritissimus ” (xxxvi. 15, § 125). He 
was a friend of the elder Seneca, and 
published many works of a philo- 
sophical, as well as others of a rhe- 
torical character. Posidonius, as we 
have seen, estimated the greatest depth 
of the Mediterranean at 1000 fathoms, 
equal to ten stadia. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 98.) 


eRe 
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altogether omits those given by Eratosthenes, which are so 
fully discussed by Strabo, and contents himself with giving 
the statements of Artemidorus, and comparing with them 
those of Isidorus.” The former have been already fully dis- 
cussed? The value of Isidorus as an authority we have no 
means of estimating: and Pliny merely gives his general 
results, without any details of the calculation on which they 
were founded. It appears that he estimated the total length 
of the world from India to Gades at 9818 Roman miles, 
(78,544 stadia), while Artemidorus made it only 8568 miles, or 
68,545 stadia: while in regard to its breadth, he made an 
addition of not less than 1250 miles to the north, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the parallel of Thulé, a proceeding 
that is justly censured by Pliny as a mere conjecture,’ but he 
adds that the extent of the territory occupied by the Sarma- 
tians towards the north was undoubtedly very great. 

He concludes with referring to the measurement of the cir- 
cumference of the earth, by Eratosthenes; but cannot refrain 
from adding a foolish story, which he himself discredits, of a 
certain Dionysodorus, a mathematician of Melos, in whose tomb 
was found a letter stating that after his death he had pene- 
trated to the centre of the earth, and that the distance was 
42,000 stadia. (!)® As this would be the radius corresponding 
(in round numbers) to a circumference of 252,000 stadia—it is 
evident that the fiction was invented in order to support the 
received calculation of this measurement. It seems not im- 


5 This Isidorus is probably identical | Thule. But his addition is so large as 


with the author of the little work (2raé- 
pod Tiaphirot) still extant under the name 
of Isidorus of Charax, but the state- 
ments in question must have been 
taken from another work. See Chapter 
XX. p. 164. 

€ See Chapter XVIII. p. 64. 

7 “Que conjectura divinationis est.” 
ii. 108, § 246. Itisevident that Isidorus 
followed the same general view as Era- 
tosthenes, in thus carrying the conti- 
nent of Europe far to the north, to cor- 
respond with the assumed latitude of 


to be unintelligible, if the figures given 
by Pliny are correet. 

8 He seems even to think that it 
might not be less extensive than the 
estimate given by Isidorus—“ Ego non 
minore quam proxime dicto spatio, Sar- 
matarum fines nosci intelligo.” l.e. In 
adopting this view he must have en- 
tirely forgotten his own argument for 
the proximity of ‘the Palus Mæotis to 
the Northorn Ocean, 

9 ii, 109, § 248. 
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probable that the statement as to the distance had really been 
made by Dionysodorus, and the story afterwards perverted 
into the strange form in which it is repeated by Pliny. 


SECTION 2.—Descriptive Geography. 


§ 1. Pliny next proceeds to the detailed description of the 
different countries of the world. Here he follows an order 
different from that of Mela, but scarcely less inconvenient. 
Beginning from the Strait of Gades (as he calls that of Gib- 
raltar) he follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
describing the parts of Spain and Gaul adjoining that sea; 
then the western portions of Italy, down to the Bruttian Pro- 
montory and Locri; after which he gives a brief account of all 
the islands in this western portion of the Mediterranean, 
including Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily: then he returns along 
the coast of the Adriatic, describing the eastern portions of 
Italy, with Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia, and in connection with 
these the Alpine nations, including the Rhetians and Vinde- 
licians. Thence he descends along the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic through Liburnia and Dalmatia, both of which he 
includes in Illyricum, to the Acroceraunian Promontory, which 
he considers as the limit of the second section of southern 
Europe :? he then adds a brief account of the provinces of the 
interior, Noricum, Pannonia, and Meesia, and notices a few of 
the islands on the Illyrian coast. The fourth book begins with 
a long and detailed, but extremely unsatisfactory, description 


1 Here he is certainly following a | from thence to the Hellespont. “ Ter- 


kind of geographical arrangement; for 
he begins with telling us that the sea 
indents Europe with many recesses, 
but especially with four principal gulfs 
(sinus), iii. 1, § 5. The first of these 
he conceives as extending from the 
promontory of Calpe in Spain to that 
of Locri (Leucopetra) in Italy; the 
second, from the same promontory to 
that of Acroccraunia; and the third, 


| conceive. 


tius Europe sinus Acrocerauniis in- 
cipit montibus, finitur Hellesponto.” 
In what sense the term “sinus” 
can possibly be applied to this portion 
of the Mediterranean it is difficult to 
Had he taken either of 
the southern promontories of the Pe- 
loponnese it would have furnished 
something like a natural limit. 


vee. 
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of Greece, followed by Macedonia and Thrace to the Helles- 
pont: then follows a very long and minute enumeration of the 
Greek islands; after which he returns to Thrace, describing 
the coasts of the Euxine and the adjoining nations, the Getz 
and Scythians, as far as the Palus Meotis and the Tanais, in 
connection with which he repeats the fable of the Rhipean 
Mountains and the Hyperboreans. Thence he crosses these 
mountains*—which he evidently pictured to himself as a range 
running parallel with the ocean, and bounding the European 
Scythians to the north—to the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
and follows these westward back to Gades. His notices of the 
coasts and islands of the Northern Ocean are, as might be 
expected, very few and scanty, and even those of Germany 
singularly meagre. The same is the case also with Britain and 
Ireland, which he next mentions, while he is of course able to 
give a copious list of the towns and tribes of the external pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain, as he returns along their coasts to 
Gades and the Straits from whence he set out. 

§ 2. There was doubtless no province of the Roman Empire 
with which Pliny was more familiar, or concerning which he 
had better means of information, than Spain, in which he had 
himself filled the office of Procurator, or civil governor. But 
for that very reason we are the more struck with the extremely 
imperfect character of the description he has left us, considered 
in a geographical point of view. In fact, he can hardly be said 
to have given us any geographical account of it at all; a 
deficiency the more striking as the strange manner in which 
he has, by the arrangement already explained, divided it into 
two portions, rendered it particularly necessary to give a good 


2 This is his own expression: “ Exe- 
undum deinde est, ut extera Europe 
dicantur, transgressisque Riphæos mon- 
tes littus Oceani septemtrionalis . . . 
legendum.” iv. 13, § 94. Itis evident, 
therefore, that these visionary moun- 
tains had as definite a place in Pliny’s 
couception of the geography of Europe 
as the Alps or the Balkan. 


3 See above, p. 372. The exact date 
and duration of his government is un- 
certain. But he appears not to have 
returned to Rome till the reign of Ves- 
pasian, about A.D. 73. 

No allusion is found in his work to 
his having any special sources of in- 
formation on this account. 
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general outline of the whole. But such an outline is wholly 
wanting. The whole country had in the time of Pliny been 
completely brought under the Roman system of administration, 
and had been divided for administrative and judicial purposes 
into districts (conventus juridici), each of which had its chief 
town or capital, to which all the surrounding towns and native 
tribes were subject. This division has been made by Pliny (in 
this as in many other cases) the basis of his description, and 
such a choice was well adapted for a mere statistical enumera- 
tion of the names of places, which is in fact for the most part 
all that he has given us, accompanied with a notice of the 
municipal condition of those which possessed any peculiar 
privileges, as colonies, municipalities of Roman citizens, &c. 
All this affords excellent material for the political statistics of 
the Roman Empire, and the great number of names that he 
enumerates is of use to the topographer in modern times, who 
is often enabled to identify them without any geographical 
indications from their being still preserved in very little altered 
form.* Nor does he omit to mention briefly, with regard to all 
the great rivers of the peninsula —the Iberus, Durius, Tagus, 
Betis, &c.—both where they take their rise and the nations or 
cities by which they flow. But no attempt is made to com- 
bine these separate notices, or to show the connection and 
boundaries of the river-systems of Spain; while of its moun- 
tain chains, with the exception of the Pyrenees, he has given 
us no particulars at all. Imperfect as were the notions pos- 
sessed by Strabo of the physical geography of the Iberian 
peninsula, they were decidedly superior to those which are 
furnished us by Pliny, though the latter had far ampler mate- 

rials for the topographical and detailed description of the 


4 The copious lists given by Pliny of 
the cities and “ populi” of Spain are 
examined and compared with those 
furnished by other authors, by M. 
Heiss (Description Générale des Mon- 
nates Antiques de l Espagne, 4to Paris, 
1870), whose work, in conjunction with 
that of M. Hübner, published in 1869, 


forming the second volume of the new 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, and 
containing the inscriptions found in 
Spain, has for the first time placed the 
comparative geography of the Iberian 
peninsula on a securely established 
footing. 
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country. Even these he has presented to us in so crude a form, 
and so ill-arranged, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to represent on a map this mass of incoherent and often con- 
tradictory details. 

One of the few points in which he shows a knowledge of 
the peninsula in advance of that of Strabo, is in regard to the 
Pyrenees, which he rightly conceived as having their direction 
from east to north-west, instead of from south to north, and 
thus rendering the northern side of the peninsula shorter than 
the southern or that facing the Mediterranean. He is also the 
first author who attaches due importance to the projection 
formed on the west coast by the great headland north of 
Lisbon, now known as Cabo da Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon ; 
though he has fallen into a strange confusion by supposing 
this to have been the headland called by Greek writers 
Artabrum.® At the same time he exaggerates the case where 
he makes it the limit between the two sides of the peninsula, 
and reduces the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent), which . 
had occupied so prominent a place with all the earlier 
geographers, to a merely secondary position. 

§ 3. With Gaul his acquaintance is far less complete ; with 
the exception of the province of Gallia Narbonensis facing the 


5 “Tosa Pyrenei juga ab exortu 
sequinoctiali fusa in occasum brumalem, 
breviores latere septentrionali quam 
meridiano Hispanias faciunt.” iv. 20, 
§ 110. 

® Mela first mentions this promon- 
tory under the name of Magnum (iii. 1, 
§7). Pliny says of it: “ excurrit de- 
inde in altum vasto cornu promon- 
torium, quod aliqui Artabrum appella- 
vere, alii Magnum, multi Olisiponense, 
ab oppido, terras, maria, ccelum dis- 
criminans” (iv. 21, § 113). No doubt 
can exist as to the promontory of which 
he means to speak, from the last name 
applied to it, as well as from his placing 
it south of the Durius (Douro). But 
it seems almost certain that he has 
erroneously applied to it what Artemi- 
dorus said of the Artabran Promontory 


(Cape Finisterre, the Nerium of Strabo, 
to which Pliny in common with Mela 
gives the name of Celticum). The 
words which follow: “To finitur 
Hispanie latus et a circuitu ejus incipit 
frons: septentrio hinc oceanusque Gal- 
licus, occasus illine et oceanus Atlan- 
ticus,” are certainly applicable only to 
Cape Finisterre. There is evidently 
some great confusion in the matter, but 
in the absence of the earlier autho- 
rities it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty how much is the fault of Pliny 
and what may be due to the Greek 
writers. At the same time, with his 
improved means of information, he 
ought in any case to have rectified 
their errors and cleared up the question, 
which he has not done. 
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Mediterranean, which is on the whole well described, though 
as usual wanting in clearness of arrangement. But here both 
the names of the principal tribes, and of the large towns that 
had grown up under the long continued Roman rule, were so 
well known, that it was of little consequence in what order 
they were mentioned. Yet we miss even here the description 
of the peculiar characters of the coast and the vast marshes 
and lagunes formed by the Rhone and other rivers, which 
constitute so remarkable a physical feature of this portion 
of Gaul. Of the province generally he tells us that in its 
productions and culture, as well as the civilization and wealth 
of its inhabitants, it was become rather a part of Italy than a 
province.’ 

Of the remainder of Gaul, or the provinces verging on the 
Ocean, he disposes in a very summary manner. After briefly 
indicating the division into three provinces, or rather into 
three nations—the Belge, Celtz, and Aquitani—in which he 
follows the divisions marked out by Cesar rather than those 
of the Roman provinces of his day, though he appears to 
regard them as identical—he proceeds simply to enumerate 
the “ populi,” tribes or districts, included in each division. 
Of these he furnishes us with a very complete list, including 
all those mentioned by Cesar, and a considerable number 
more, the names of which he probably derived from Agrippa, 
whose personal administration of Gaul must have given him a 
thorough acquaintance with the country. But beyond this 
bare list of names Pliny gives us no information at all. He 
hardly mentions even any of the towns, some of which had 
certainly in his time attained to considerable importance; and 
none of the rivers, except those which in his day, like the 


7 & Agrorum cultu, virorum mo- 
rumque dignatione, amplitudine opum, 
nulli provinciarum postferenda, brevi- 
terque Italia verius quam provincia” 
(iii. 4, § 31). He describes this pro- 
vince as bounded on the north, and 
separated from the other provinces of 


Gaul by the Mons Cebenna and the 
Jura. It would thus include the Hel- 
vetians; though Pliny himself enume- 
rates that people in Gallia Belgica (iv. 
17, § 106), to which they were certainly 
annexed for administrative purposes. 
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Sequana and Garumna, formed the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces, with the single exception of the Loire (Ligeris), which 
he terms “flumen clarum,” ° but without giving us any par- 
ticulars as to its origin or course.? Almost the only point of a 
strictly geographical character which he condescends to notice 
is the projection of the peninsula of Bretagne, occupied by the 
Osismii, which he describes as running out into the Ocean, so 
that its circuit was not less than 625 Roman miles, though the 
breadth of the neck or isthmus joining it to the mainland was 
only 125 miles. But even here the manner in which this 
statement is introduced is such as would be unintelligible, 
were we not able to compare it with other authorities, and 
acquainted with the real facts of the case.’ It is strange also 
that he appears to apply the name of Armorica, which as we 
have seen was in use in Ceesar’s time as a general appellation 
for the nations of Bretagne, to the Aquitanians of the south- 
west.” 

§ 4. Pliny’s account of Italy is unquestionably in some 
respects one of the most valuable parts of his work, at the 
same time that it affords a characteristic example of its 
principal defects. He appears indeed at first to rise to the 
dignity of his subject; and breaks out into an enthusiastic 
panegyric upon the natural advantages of the country, which 
recalls the well-known passage in the Georgics of Virgil.’ 
He apologizes at the same time for the imperfect manner in 
which he is compelled to treat so attractive a theme, and to 
run over in a cursory way what would be a subject for volumes. 
But having said this, he lapses at once into a mere enumeration 
of names, resembling that which he has given us for Gaul and 


* iv. 18, § 107. 

* He however mentions the Araris, 
Isara and Druentia, as tributaries of 
the Rhone; which he describes in con- 
nection with the Roman province, iii. 
4, § 33. 

1 iv. 18, § 107. He terms it “ penin- 
sulam spcctatiorem excurreniem in 
Oceanum a fine Osismiorum.” 


? “Tndead Pyrenei montis excursum 
Aquitanica, Aremorica ante dicta” Civ. 
17, § 105). lt can scarcely be doubted 
that he here means the same name 
with the Armoricans of Cæsar, and 
that he has erroneously transferred the 
name to a different part of Gaul. 

3 Plin. H. N. iii. 5, §§ 39-42. Com- 
pare Virgil, Georg. ii. 136-176. 
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Spain. Here again, as might be expected, he had excellent 
materials, his description of Italy being based (as he himself 
tells us) upon the official record of Augustus, when he divided 
Italy into eleven “regions”: an administrative division of 
which we learn the particulars only from Pliny, though it 
continued in use for official purposes down to the time of 
Constantine.* There can be no doubt that his lists of the 
towns or communities included in each region were taken from 
the same official source, and may therefore be relied on as 
authentic, except in so far as their names may have been 
disfigured by copyists. But such a document was of course 
originally intended as a statistical, not a geographical, survey ; 
and though Pliny has so far departed from it, as to deseribe 
the regions in geographical order, beginning with Liguria, 
and ending with Venetia and Istria, and even in the detailed 
enumeration of the towns, to follow as far as possible the lines 
of sea-coast, he has hardly attempted to give anything like a 
real geographical description, either of the peninsula itself, or 
of the several portions of it.° 

§ 5. Even his notice of the great chain of the Apennines— 
the backbone of the peninsula, which determines its whole 
configuration, is so brief and summary as to convey scarcely 
any information,® and is very far inferior to the clear and 
characteristic sketch given by Strabo. With regard to the 


4 See Marquardt’s Handbuch der | guria from the Varus to the Macra, he 


Römischen Alierthiimer, vol. iii. part 1, 
pp. 57-64. 

5 He has himself described to us in 
this instance the course that he has 
pursued. “Qua in re prefari neces- 
sarium est, auctorem nos Divum Augus- 
tum secuturos, descriptionemque ab eo 
factam Italie totius in regiones XI sed 
ordine eo, qui littorum tractu fiet; ur- 
bium quidem vicinitates ordinatione 
utique præpostera servari non posse; 
itaque interiori in parte digestionem 
in litteras ejusdem nos secuturos, colo- 
niarum mentione signata quas ille in 
eo prodidit numero.” iii. 5, § 46. 

€ After describing the coast of Li- 


adds: “« A tergo autem supra dictorum 
omnium Apenninus mons Italiæ am- 
plissimus, perpetuis jugis ab Alpibus 
tendens ad Siculum fretum” (iii. 5, 
§ 48). This is literally all that he tells 
us coneerning the position or direction 
of this celebrated chain. 

He does not even fix the point where 
the Alps ended and the Apennines 
began, though it would appear inci- 
dentally (iii. 19, § 132) that he accepted 
the received view, adopted also by 
Strabo, which placed the poiut of 
junction at Vada Sabbata (Vado near 
Savona). 
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northern provinces of Italy again, he has wholly failed to give 
us any distinct account of the great valley, or rather plain, of 
the Po, with its broad extent of alluvial land, and the two 
mountain chains bounding it on either side like two great 
lines of rampart—a natural picture which one would have 
thought no one looking at it with an observant eye could 
have failed to seize. He has, however, given us a detailed 
description of the river Padus itself, from its sources in the 
Mons Vesulus (Monte Viso), which he calls the highest summit 
of the Alps,’ to its mouths in the Adriatic, of which he has 
given us some interesting particulars, not to be found else- 
where.® He has also enumerated correctly its principal 
affluents from both sides: and in another passage has con- 
nected those on the Alpine side with the lakes from which they 
flow. The importance of this great river in a geographical 
point of view was indeed enhanced in the time of Pliny by 
its having been adopted by Augustus as the boundary through- 
out its whole course between the Regions into which Northern 
Italy was divided: Gallia Transpadana and Venetia on the 
north, Liguria and Gallia Cispadana on the south. 

Of the Tiber in like manner he has given us a copious 
account, as was naturally to be expected from its special 
interest to an inhabitant of Rome. But he contents himself 
on the other hand with a bare mention of the Arno, as flowing 
by Florence’: and notices in an equally cursory manner the 
Liris (Garigliano) and the Vulturnus. In like manner his 


nus, Lambrum Eupilis.” iii. 19, § 131. 


7 “Padus a gremio Vesuli montis 
celsissimum in cacumen Alpium elati 
... profluens.” The notion that the 
Monte Viso was the highest summit of 
the Alps continued to be entertained 
down to a late period, and is not sur- 
prising, on account of the prominent 
position it assumes, when viewed from 
the plains of Italy. In like manner 
the Canigou was long supposed to be 
the highest summit of the Pyrenees. 

8 iii. 15, § 118. 

? « Adduam Larius, Ticinum Ver- 
banus, Mincium Benacus, Ollium Sebi- 


It appears at first strange tbat while he 
mentions the Lago d'Iseo (Sebinus), 
and even the little Lago di Pasiano 
(Eupilis), he has omitted the much 
more important Lake of Lugano, but 
the reason doubtless is that this lake 
does not give rise to a separate river, 
its waters being carried off by a short 
course into the Lago Maggiore (Ver- 
banus). 

1 “ Florentini preefluenti Arno appo- 
siti.” iii. 5, § 52. 
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account of Campania, though ushered in with a rhetorical 
flourish in praise of its fertility, contains in reality no 
description of the peculiar natural conformation of the pro- 
vince, of the volcanic phenomena with which it had so long 
been associated, or even of the beautiful gulf which had not 
yet been disfigured by the eruptions of Vesuvius.” 

§ 6. Altogether it must be said that although his description 
of Italy—if this term can be applied at all to the bare 
catalogue of names which he has furnished us—supplies useful 
materials to the topographer from the great number of such 
names that he has brought together, and from the certainty 
that these are in the main authentic, and correctly assigned to 
their respective Regions, it would have been difficult to 
compile one which should throw less light upon the real 
geography of the peninsula. Nor is it more satisfactory in its 
relation to historical geography. It was impossible indeed to 
ignore altogether the changes that had taken place in this 
respect: the tribes and nations that had passed away, or been 
replaced by others, and the towns that had figured as im- 
portant cities in the early ages of Rome, but which had wholly 
ceased to exist in the time of Pliny. But these changes are 
indicated so concisely, or so mixed up in a confused mass with 
others, that they have seldom any real historical value. In 
the case of Latium itself, where so large a number of these 
early towns had been absorbed by the increasing greatness of 
Rome, he gives a list of not less than fifty-three cities (clara 
oppida), which had ceased to exist, including places like 
Antemnex, Ceenina, and Corioli, which figure conspicuously in 
the early Roman history, mixed up with names utterly un- 
known, and probably derived only from ancient rituals, like 
that of the Septimontium at Rome? 


2 « Pulecherrimus sinus,” as itisjustly | The last expression is no doubt not 
termed by Tacitus, “antequam Vesu- | intended to imply that there were no 
vius mons ardescens faciem loci ver- | ruins left, but some of the sites enume- 
teret.” (Tac. Annal. iv. 67.) rated could hardly have been uninha- 

3 iii. 5,§70. “Ita ex antiquo Latio | bited in Pliny’s time. 

Lil populi interiere sine vestigiis.” 
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At the same time he accepts without hesitation the assertion 
of an author named Licinius Mucianus—a contemporary of his 
own—that there had once been twenty-four other towns on the 
site then occupied by the Pontine Marshes *: as well as the 
not less astounding conclusion that because Theophrastus still 
described the insulated promontory of Circeli (Monte Circello) 
as an island, and stated its dimensions, therefore the whole of 
the intervening space by which it was joined to the mainland 
had been “added to Italy” since the year in which that 
author wrote® (u.c. 440). Uneritical as this conclusion would 
have been, had Theophrastus really made the statement, it 
becomes ten times more so when we find, from the passage 
which is still extant, that Theophrastus said nothing of the 
kind, but correctly described “the Circeium” as a lofty pro- 
montory, which was said by the inhabitants to have been once an 
island, but had become united to the mainland by the alluvial 
deposits of rivers. This is only one instance out of many of 
the strange manner in which Pliny misconceived or mis- 
interpreted the authorities he had so diligently collected. 

§ 7. His account of the two great islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica is singularly meagre. After stating with tolerable 
correctness the length and breadth of Corsica and its distance 
from the mainland of Etruria, he tells us that it contained 
eighteen “ civitates”—meaning of course tribes or communities, 
not cities—and two colonies, Mariana and Aleria, the one 
founded by Marius, the other by Sulla. And this is all! Not 
a word of its mountain ranges, so conspicuous to any one that 
had sailed over the Tyrrhenian Sea: or of the vast forests that 


4¢ A Circeis palus Pomptina est, 
quem locum xxiv urbium fuisse 
Mucianus ter consul prodidit,” iii. 5, 
$59. Some MSS. have xxxiii. It is 
difficult to understand what misconcep- 
tion could have given rise to this strange 
statemeut, no trace of which is found 
in any other authority. The fact of 
Mucianus having been three times 
consul ig curiously introduced, as if it 
added to his authority upon such a 


point. 

5 Ibid. § 58, “Theophrastus . 
Circeiorum insule mensuram posuit 
stadia octoginta, in eo volumine quod 
scripsit Nicodoro Atheniensium magis- 
tratu, qui fuit Urbis nostræ cccoxL 
anno. Quidquid est ergo terrarum 
preter decem millia passuum prope 
ambitus, adnexum iusulæ post eum 
annum accessit Italiæ.” 

€ Theophrast. Hist. Plant. v. 8, § 3. 
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rendered it “ shaggy and savage,” as it was forcibly termed by 
Theophrastus 7: or of the wildness of its inhabitants, resulting 
from these physical peculiarities. Of Sardinia he tells us little 
more. Though his measurements of its dimensions are much 
more accurate than those of Strabo, he gives us no general idea 
of the country, and does not even mention its unhealthiness, for 
which it was almost proverbial among the Romans in his time. 

With Sicily he was of course much better acquainted : and 
here his detailed enumeration of the towns of the island is the 
more interesting, because we have the opportunity of com- 
paring it with the lists given by Cicero in his Verrine orations, 
to which we are indebted for so much interesting information 
concerning the topography of the island. But as usual he 
gives us little more, and even his passing allusions to the 
volcanic phenomena of Ætna and the Æolian Islands, which 
he could not well ignore altogether, are as meagre as possible. 
At the same time he enumerates the names of all the smaller 
islands near the coasts of Italy and Sicily, many of them mere 
rocks, wholly unworthy of notice. Nor has this list even the 
merit of accuracy, for in two instances he inserts the same 
island twice over: one as Planaria, and again as Planasia: the 
other under the two different names of Osteodes and Ustica, 
both of which unquestionably refer to the same island.? 

§ 8. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the particulars that 
he has left us concerning the other countries of Europe that 
were in his time subject to the Roman Empire. Those that had 
been long reduced under the usual form of provincial adminis- 
tration, as was the case with Illyricum and Dalmatia, furnished 
him with statistical details similar to those of Gaul and Spain ; 


7 nacay thy vnoov ðaseiav Kal orep 
hypiwpévny tH tag. Hist. Plant. v. 8, 


8 Thus Mela terms it “ fertilis et soli 
quam cœli melioris, atque ut feecunda 
ita pæne pestilens” (ii. 7, § 123) and 
Martial uses its name as the very type 
of a deadly climate (“in medio Tibure 
Sardinia est,” Epigr. iv. 60) Tacitus 
also tells us that a number of persons 


accused of Egyptian and Jewish super- 
atitions were transported to the island, 
where if they perished from the climate 
it would be little loss (“si ob gravita- 
tem cœli interissent, vile damnum,” 
Tac. Ann. ii. 85). It was thus looked 
on as a kind of Cayenne. 

® See the articles PLanasia and 
OstropEs in Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. 
vol. ii. i 
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and he has grouped together the different tribes of these wild 
mountain regions, according to their division into “ conventus ” 
for administrative purposes. This affords us at least some 
approach towards a geographical arrangement; but very few of 
the “ populi ” thus enumerated can be identified. His geogra- 
phical knowledge of these provinces, as well as those extending 
from the Alps to the Danube—Rheetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia—was however decidedly in advance of that 
possessed by any of the Greek writers: he was well informed 
concerning the tributaries of the Danube—the Save, the Drave, 
and the Colapis (Kulpa), which joined the Save at Siscia:? 
and he justly censures the writers who had represented an arm 
of the Danube as flowing into the Adriatic and giving name to 
the peninsula of Istria? Meesia on the contrary, which had 
been lately incorporated in the Roman Empire, he disposes of 
in a very summary manner: and with Dacia and the provinces 
beyond the Danube which had not yet been brought under 
subjection, his acquaintance was so imperfect that he hardly 
mentions them at all. 

§ 9. There is hardly any portion of his work, which more 
strongly exemplifies all the defects of Pliny’s method, and his 
utter want of conception of the task he had undertaken as a 
geographer, than his description of Greece—a country on 
which, as he himself tells us, he dwells at considerable length, 
on account of its ancient fame and literary celebrity. Hence 
he could not have wanted for good materials had he chosen to 
avail himself of them. But as usual he affords us no real 
description of the country, either geographical or physical, and 
presents us with nothing but a confused assemblage of names, 


amnis in mare Hadriaticum effunditur.” 
The contrary opinion, as we have seen, 
was still held by Cornelius Nepos and 


! Siscia, still called Siszek, had been 
converted into a fortress by Augustus, 
and for some time afterwards continued 


to be one of the chief cities of Pannonia. 
It afterwards gradually declined, as 
Sirmium, lower down the Danube, rose 
into increasing importance. 

? 111.18, § 127. He adds with unusual 
emphasis: “Nullus enim ex Dannvio 


by Mela. See Chapter XXIII. p. 357. 

? He does not appear to have had 
any knowledge of the great river Theiss, 
or of the Carpathian mountains, the 
name of which appears for the first 
time in Ptolemy. 
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rendered even more confused and perplexing by the mixture of 
those of different ages into one undistinguished mass. We 
have seen that Strabo impaired the clearness of his geogra- 
phical account of Hellas by an excess of archeological lore, 
and by needless discussions on the connection of the Homeric 
geography with that of his own time. But he took care at 
least to keep the two distinct, and if he devoted a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to such antiquarian disquisitions, 
he did not omit to give us a clear geographical outline of each 
province and district of Greece. Pliny gives us no such 
outline (beyond the trite comparison of the Peloponnese to a 
plane leaf), while the names which he heaps together in a con- 
fused jumble are some of them places that were still peopled 
and inhabited, some of them derived from the Homeric geo- 
graphy, that had long since disappeared, others merely obsolete 
or poetical names for the same towns that he enumerated under 
their later appellations. He had apparently in this instance 
no official catalogue upon which to rely with regard to the 
existing state of things, and hence compiled at random from 
his Greek authorities, with no intelligible criterion or rule of 
selection. 

For the northern coasts of the Augean he presents us with a 
tolerable paraplus: but his enumeration of the islands in that 
and the Ionian Sea is again a mere dry nomenclature, inter- 
spersed with occasional statements of the distances from one to 
the other, but unaccompanied with any geographical indica- 
tions of their position: except in the case of the Cyclades, 
the arrangement of which in a kind of circle, with Delos as 
its centre, had come to be regarded as one of the received 
points of geography.* But even here he was unable to adhere 
to any definite or intelligible order, and has confused his 


4 According to Strabo (x. 5, § 2) | at first twelveof them, but others were 
the Cyclades were not merely a geo- | subsequently added. Strabo however 
graphical designation, but represented | rejects the three insignificant islands 
an union for sacred purposes, who used | of Prepesinthus, Oliarus, and Gyarus, 
to send sacrificial deputies (@ewpovs) | which were admitted by Artemidorus, 
and choral bands to Delos. There were | and thus reduces the number to twelve. 
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enumeration by the introduction of obscure islets out of their 
place, and the omission of others of more importance where 
they would naturally be looked for.’ 

§ 10. His accounts of the Euxine and its European shores 
is tolerably full and circumstantial, but as in other cases is 
obscured by the confusion arising from his mixing up names 
and statements derived from Herodotus or writers who followed 
him, with those of later authors who described a state of things 
wholly different. Thus we find him reintroducing the Panticapes 
as one of the rivers of Scythia, which he describes as separating 
the agricultural Scythians (Georgi) from the nomads—a state- 
ment derived from Herodotus and Ephorus: ° and he adds that 
some writers represented the Panticapes as a confluent of the 
Borysthenes below Olbia, while those better informed (diligen- 
tiores) called this confluent the Hypanis: “so great was the 
error (he observes) of those who placed that river (the Hypanis) 
in Asia.” 7 But Strabo had correctly pointed out that there 
was a river Hypanis on the Asiatic side of the Euxine (the 
modern Kuban) of the same name with that which fell into 
the Borysthenes.® That any doubt should exist in the time of 
Pliny with regard to the junction of the latter in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of such a flourishing commercial city as 
Olbiopolis, is utterly impossible, and his confusion of ideas can 
only be accounted for by the incoherent manner in which he 
has brought together his multifarious authorities. In like 
manner he introduces the rivers Hypacyris and Gerrhus, both 
of which are found in Herodotus,®? but as Mr. Rawlinson ob- 


5 Thus he names Prepesinthus—a ° Herodot. iv. 55,56. Not only does 


mere islet situated between Oliarus and 
Siphnus, as if it lay between Seriphus 
and Cythnus—and jumps from Myco- 
nus to Siphnus, returning afterwards 
to Oliarus, Paros, and Naxos. 

€ See Chapter VI. p. 185. 

7 “Quidam Panticapen confluere 
infra Olbiam cum Borysthene tradunt, 
diligentiores Hypanim, tanto errore 
eorum qui illum in Asis parte prodi- 
dere.” iv. 13, § 83. 

3 Strabo, xi. 2, § 9, p. 494. 


Pliny introduce these obscure names, 
which were certainly unknown in his 
day, but he mentions the Hypacyris 
twice over, once under the name of 
Paeyris, and again under that of Hy- 
pacaris, the form that is used by Mela 
(ii. 1,§ 4). Besides these he mentions 
also two rivers, which he calls the 
Acesinus and Buges, neither of which 
can be identified. His “lacus Buges” 
is apparently the Putrid Sea. 
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serves “defy identification with any existing stream:” and 
certainly Pliny had no better means of identifying them. 
This part of his work indeed (like many others) does not 
represent the geography of any period in particular, but is 
a mere compilation mixed up of the past and present, and of 
names huddled together without anything like a clear con- 
ception of their position or geographical arrangement. 

This is still more the case with the enumeration of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior, where we find the names of 
nations familiar to the Augustan age, such as the Geloni and 
Agathyrsi, associated with others like the Thyssagete and 
Budini, which were known only from Herodotus, and had been 
wholly ignored by Strabo and the other Greek geographers. 
Jt is still more inexcusable that he not only includes in his 
list the fabulous Arimaspians, but proceeds to give a full 
account of the Rhipæan Mountains, and the region where’the 
air was perpetually filled with snow falling in great flakes like 
feathers. Beyond this lay-the land of the Hyperboreans, of 
whom he gives a similar account to that of Mela, both in all 
probability derived from the same source.’ He afterwards (as 
already mentioned) crosses the Rhipzan mountains to the 
Northern Ocean,’ and follows its shores westward towards Spain 
and Gades. Of the nations in this part of Europe, and of the 
islands that adjoined its shores he admits his almost entire 
ignorance, but collects together a few scattered notices from 
Greek writers of an immensely large island called by Xenophon 
of Lampsacus Baltia and by Pytheas Basilia :* of another called 


1 iv. 12, §§ 88-91. He indeed intro- 
duces the account of the Hyperboreans 
with an expression of doubt (si credi- 
mus); but at the end adds that there 
can be no doubt of their existence (nec 
licet dubitare de gente ea), on account 
of the fact, attested by many authors, 
of their having sent sacred offerings to 
Delos. 

2 iv. 13, § 94. See above, p. 388. 

3 «Xenophon Lampsacenus a littore 
Scytharum tridui navigatione insulam 


VOL, II. 


esse immense magnitudinis Baltiam 
tradit, eandem Pytheas Basiliam nomi- 
nat.” iv. 13, § 95. But in another 
passage (xxxvii. 2, § 35), where he 
quotes more fully the statement of 
Pytheas, he says that he called the 
island Abalus, while Timæus gave it 
the name of Basilia. So little can we 
depend upon the accuracy of his 
references. 

The name of Baltia, which here 
appears for the first time, is interesting 


2 D 
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Raunonia, where amber was cast up by the waves in spring :* 
and others called Oone where the inhabitants lived solely on 
the eggs of sea-birds and oats, a description which has nothing 
in it really marvellous, though it evidently appeared so to the 
Greeks. 

§ 11. The northern shores of Germany he tells us were 
better known: but even here his information was really very 
vague and imperfect, though we discern some glimmerings of 
a better knowledge of this part of Europe. He mentions the 
existence of a great bay to which he gives the name of Codanus 
Sinus (a name we have already met with in Mela), which was 
studded with large islands. One of these, called Scandinavia, 
was of unknown extent, but so large as to be said by its inha- 
bitants to form another quarter of the world.” Another, named 
Eningia, was supposed to be of equal extent. He was acquainted 
with the Cimbrian Promontory and the manner in which it pro- 
jected far to the north: but strangely connects this with a 
range of mountains which he called Sevo, and describes as not 
inferior to the Rhipæan mountains, and as forming the great 


bay already referred to. Of course such a range had no real 


as the origin of our modern term Baltic. 
But the latter, as applied to the great 
inland northern sea, was unknown to 
the ancients. 

4 This name is apparently derived 
from Timeus; but the whole account 
is very confused. The island intended 
is in all probability the same as that 
previously mentioned. All these 
notices from the earlier Greck writers 
point to a confusion between two dif- 
ferent sets of traditions—both derived 
from the amber traders to the Baltic; 
the one referring to the islands imme- 
diately adjoining its southern coast, 
where the amber was really found; the 
other conveying some vague notion of 
immense islands to the north, ineluding 
probably the southern portion of the 
Seandinavian peninsula. 

5 This is the first mention in any 
ancient writer of this now familiar 
name. It appears, indeed, in some 
editions of Mela, but is a mere arbi- 


trary correction of the editors, substi- 
tuted for “Codanovia,” which is the 
reading of the best MSS. See Parthey’s 
edition. 

5 “Mons Sevo ibi immensus nee 
Ripæis jugis minor immanem ad Cim- 
brorum usque promontorium efficit 
sinum, qui Codanus voeatur, refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissima est Seandi- 
navia, ineompertæ magnitudinis, por- 
tionem tantum ejus, quod notum sit, 
Hillevionum gente D ineolente pagis, 
que alterum orbem terrarum eam 
appellat: nec minor est opinioue 
Eningia.” iv. 13, § 96. 

The name of the Hillevionesis other- 
wise unknown, unless they are to be 
regarded as identieal with the Aevave: 
of Ptolemy. That of Eningia is also 
found in no other writer; the eon- 
jecture that Finlaud is meant, is ex- 
tremely far-fetched and improbable. 
None of the names thus mentioned can 
in faet be identified with any approach 
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existence, but it is curious that its mention by Pliny in this 
passage is entirely isolated, and nothing corresponding to it is 
found in any other author, except Solinus, who, as usual, simply 
copies Pliny.’ 

His account of Germany in general is singularly defective 
and scanty: especially when we consider that Pliny had him- 
self served in that country, and had written an elaborate his- 
tory of the wars of the Romans with the Germans. The first 
nation adjoining Sarmatia along the shores of the Baltic, he 
tells us, were the Ingevones, under which general appellation 
he includes the Cimbri, Teutones and Chauci. He must there- 
fore have regarded them as occupying the whole of the north 
of Germany, from the Vistula to the Weser. But he names 
also the Vindili, whom he appears to place in the north-east of 
Germany; the Isteevones nearer the Rhine, and the Hermiones 
in the interior of the country, to whom he assigns the well- 
known tribes or nations of the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti and 
Cherusci. But he gives us no statement at all of the position 
or boundaries of these several nations: and merely enumerates 
by name the great rivers which flow into the Ocean—the 
Vistula, the Elbe (Albis), the Weser (Visurgis), the Ems 
(Amisius), the Rhine and the Meuse. With these he asso- 
ciates one obscure name, otherwise unknown, that of the 
‘Guttalus, which he apparently places east of the Vistula, and 
therefore not properly in Germany at all. He notices also 


to certainty, or even probability, But 
Pliny seems certainly to have had a 
strong impression of the existence of 
extensive lands (which of course he 
regarded as islands) in the northern 
ocean. He elsewhere tells us i. 108, 
§ 246), “ Nam et a Germania immensas 
insulas non pridem cognitas compertum 
habeo.” Itis strange that he does not 
seem to suspect their identity with 
those vaguely mentioned by earlier 
Greek writers, already referred to. 
These were described by them as oppo- 
site to the coast of Scythia, because all 
their intercourse with the northern 
ocean passed from the Euxine through 


that country, while the Romans, who 
heard of them through the Germans, 
placed them opposite to the shores of 
Germany. 

7 Solin. c. 20, § 1. 

8 This would appear from the order 
in which he enumerates them (iv. 13, 
s. 28, § 100): “ Amnes elari in Oceanum 
defiuunt Guttalus, Vistillus sive Vistla, 
Albis,” etc. But Solinus, who as usual 
copies Pliny, says: “de internis ejus 
(Germanize) partibus Alba, Guthalus,. 
Vistla amnes latissimi precipitant in 
Oceanum” (Solin. c. 20, § 2). He 
therefore placed the Guttalus between- 
the Elbe and the Vistula. It seems 


2p 2 
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the chain of islands extending along the coast of Germany 
between the mouth of the Rhine and the Cimbrian Promontory,’ 
to one of which the name of Glesaria had been given by the 
Roman soldiers, on account of their having found amber there." 
The name was by some writers extended to the whole group. 

§ 12. Still more meagre and unsatisfactory is his notice of 
the British Islands. Britain itself, or Albion as he considers 
it ought more properly to be called, had in his time been in 
great part subdued, but he contents himself with remarking 
that “in thirty years the Roman arms had not extended the 
knowledge of it beyond the Caledonian Forests,” ” and then gives 
its length and breadth according to Agrippa, in whose time it 
was still comparatively unknown. He does not give the name 
of a single people, town, or river: and as usual has no particulars 
of its physical geography, natural productions, or the manners 
of its inhabitants. Of Ireland (Hibernia) he tells us only that it 
was about the same breadth as Britain, but two hundred miles 
shorter: and adds that the shortest passage to it, from the land 
of the Silures, was thirty miles. But while he thus gives us 
absolutely no particulars as to the large and really important 
islands, he enumerates a number of small ones which were 
scattered around them, including the Orcades, the Æmodæ 
(the Hemode of Mela), the Hebudes (the original form of the 
word which has been perverted into the modern Hebrides) * 


more probable that the name had been 
misplaced by Pliny, and really referred 
to the Oder, than that he had no notion 
of that great river, and yet mentioned 
the Pregel or any other obscure stream 
east of the Vistula, with which the 
Guttalus has been identified by Ger- 
man writers. But it is strange that 
no definite meution of the Oder is found 
in any ancient geographer : its identi- 
fication with the Viadus of Ptolemy 
being very dubious. 

° With this important feature of the 
north coast of Germany he was well 
acquainted. “Promontorium Cimbro- 
rum exeurrens in maria longe penin- 
sulam efficit,” iv. 13, § 97. 


1 He states that there were in all 
twenty-three of these islands, which 
had been made known by the Roman 
arms: among the most celebrated of 
these were Bureana (see Chapter XX.) 
and Glaesaria or Glessaria “a succino 
militiæ appellata.” It is clear that he 
means to say the island was so called 
by the soldiers of Germanicus because 
they found amber there, which as he 
elsewhere tells us (xxxvii. § 42) was 
called by the Germans “glæsum ” or 
“ glessum ” (i.e. Glas). 

2 iv. 16, § 102. . 

3 The form Hebrides is sanctioned 
by one or two of the MSS. of Pliny, but 
the form Hebudcs (or Heebudes), which is 
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and others which he enumerates by name as existing between 
Britain and Ireland, among which we find (associated with Mona 
and Monapia, corresponding to Anglesea and the Isle of Man) 
the name of Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight!* The 
most distant of all he tells us was Thule, his notice of which 
has been already cited: and he then refers to the statement of 
Timæus (already noticed) concerning an island called Mictis 
from whence tin was brought. It is strange to find Pliny. 
still referring to an author like Timæus, who wrote more than 
three centuries before, for an account of the British tin trade, 
and either unable or else too careless to add any particulars 
from later authorities. In common with most earlier writers he 
connected the Cassiterides with Spain, and no mention of this 
celebrated name is found among the islands adjoining Britain. 


SECTION 3.—Geography of Asia and Africa. 


§ 1. Pliny’s geography of Asia and Africa is in some 
respects more interesting than his account of Europe. It is 
indeed to a great extent characterized by the same defects,’ 
while his materials were on the whole very inferior. But it 
nevertheless contains considerable additions to our informa- 


found in all the best editions of Pliny, 


siterides dictæ Grecis a fertilitate 


and the MSS. of highest authority, is 
strongly confirmed by Ptolemy, who 
writes thename”EBovdSa: ( Ptol.ii. 2, § 11). 

+ The name of Monapia first occurs 
in Pliny, and must be unquestionably 
identified with the Isle of Man; though 
the name of the latter would dispose 
us at first to consider it as representing 
Mona. But the Mona of the Romans, 
which was attacked by Suetonius 
Paulinus and Agricola, was certainly 
Anglesea. Cæsar, who places it mid- 
way between Britain and Ireland (B. G. 
v. 13) probably confounded the two. 

5 See Chapter XV. p. 603. 

6 iv. 22, s. 36, § 119. “Ex adverso 
Celtibcriee complures sunt insulze Cas- 


plumbi.” 

7 A striking instance of these is 
found in his description of Mount 
Taurus (v. 27, §§ 97-99). Here he has 
evidently taken up the idea of Era- 
tosthenes of extending this name to 
the whole chain of mountains, or rather 
succession of chains, which extended 
across Asia from west to east, from 
Lycia to the Indian Ocean; but he 
has so disguised and disfigured this 
by his rhetorical phrases and far- 
fetched turns of expression as to be 
much more calculated to confuse his 
reader than to assist him in forming a 
general notion of the physical structure 
of Asia. 
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tion. For the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean he 
had here again the advantages resulting from the Roman 
administration, and hence he possessed the means of giving 
a topographical review of the provinces of Northern Africa 
from Mauretania to Egypt more complete and elaborate than 
that of any former writer. In regard to Syria and Asia Minor 
also he had ample means of information: and though in 
respect to the latter country he wanted the advantage pos- 
sessed by Strabo of extensive personal acquaintance, and has 
failed (as usual) to give us any clear general outline of its 
physical geography, he has, by the number of towns he enume- 
rates, and.their arrangement under the different “ conventus ” 
or juridical divisions, furnished us with important addi- 
tions to our topographical knowledge. In this respect his 
account of Asia Minor is decidedly superior to that of Greece, 
but it is disfigured to a great extent by the same accumulation 
of obscure names, either of places that had long since dis- 
appeared, or that had never been more than poetical or anti- 
quarian. appellations for cities better known under their 
ordinary names. In like manner his enumeration of the 
islands that line the eastern coasts of the Aigean is a detailed 
and minute list, in which he has sought to include every rock 
or islet that bore a name, without any: distinction as to their 
geographical importance, and generally without any clear 
indication of their position.’ 

§ 2. His account of Syria is one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory portions of his work. While that country had 
been brought wholly under the Roman administration and 
was enjoying a state of the highest prosperity, the recent 
wars of Vespasian and Titus in Judea had attracted the 
special attention of the Roman world to this quarter, and 
Pliny doubtless enjoyed the advantage of excellent materials. 


8 It is a marked instance of the care- | among the islands; but specially de- 
lessness with which these lists are com- | scribes it as such : “Clara vero in alto 
piled that he not only includes Teos, | Teos cum oppido” (v. 31, § 138). 

a well-known city on the mainland, 
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Hence we find him not only giving us a correct, as well as 
minute, description of the coast from the confines of Egypt to 
the Gulf of Issus, but explaining clearly the peculiar con- 
formation of the two parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the rise of the Orontes between them :® and in 
like manner giving a full and accurate account of the course 
of the Jordan, and of the two lakes that it formed, which he 
calls Gennesara and Asphaltites+ But he estimates the 
‘length of the latter (the Dead Sea) at 100 Roman miles, and 
its greatest breadth at 25, both dimensions being just about 
double the reality. He gives also a very exaggerated descrip- 
tion of Mount Casius (Jebel Okra) near the mouth of the 
Orontes, which he asserts to be so lofty that the rising sun 
could be seen from its summit three hours before it was visible 
from below.” It was doubtless the isolated character of this 
mountain, rising abruptly from the sea, that gave rise to the 
notion of its great altitude, while its proximity to the cities of 
Seleucia and Antioch led to its being frequently ascended. 
According to Pliny the ascent by the winding course neces- 
sarily followed occupied nineteen miles, whilst its direct 
height was only four.* 

Pliny is also the first author who gives us any special notice 
of Palmyra, which was in his time a place of considerable 
importance. From its position between the two empires of 
the Romans and Parthians it was an object of anxious interest 
to both in time of war, but had as yet preserved its inde- 


9 v. 20, § 77; 22, § 80. 

1 Tb. 15, 16, §§ 71, 72. 

2 «Super eam mons eodem quo alius 
nomine, Casius, cujus excelsa altitudo 
quarta vigilia orientem per tenebras 
solem aspicit, brevi cireumactu corporis 


diem noctemque pariter ostendens.” - 


v. 22, § 80. The same thing is stated 
by Aristotle of the Caucasus, a range 
of a very different character (Meteorolog. 
i. 13, § 18). 

3 Among others it was thus ascended 
by the emperor Hadrian (Spartianus 
Vit. Hadriani, c. 14). 


+ « Ambitus ad cacumen xrx M. P, 
est, altitudo per directum 1v.” (l ¢.) 
It is probable that he does not mean by 
this the perpendicular height, but the 
height supposed to be measured iu a 
direct line from the base to the summit. 
The real elevation of Mount Casius is 
only 5318 feet, while the highest 
summit of the neighbouring Lebanon 
attains to more than 10,000 feet. But 
we have already seen how vague were 
the notions of ancient writers con- 
cerning the height of mountains in 
gencral. 
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pendence, and carried on an extensive trade in time of peace. 
He correctly describes it as surrounded on all sides by a broad 
belt of sandy desert: and places it 176 Roman miles from 
Damascus, which but little exceeds the truth.® 

§ 3. His account of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, is the fullest and most detailed that we find in any 
ancient author. The former river especially, from its having 
so long formed the boundary between the Roman and Parthian 
empires, was become familiar to all, while recent wars in 
Armenia had brought the Romans acquainted with the upper 
part of its course, near its source. This is placed by Pliny, 
on the authority of Domitius Corbulo, in a mountain called 
Aba, in the “prefectura” or district of Caranitis, while 
Licinius Mucianus, also a contemporary writer, placed it at 
the foot of a mountain called Capotes, 12 miles above a town 
named Zimara.® The first statement is unquestionably correct : 
the district of Caranitis being that around the modern Erze- 
roum (which was still called Karin in the middle ages) and 
the sources of the northern or main branch of the Euphrates 
being in fact only about 20 miles N.E. of that city. But 
Pliny has no indication of the existence of the two great 
arms, which are correctly regarded by the Armenian writers, 
as combining to produce the main stream, a view adopted 
from them by all modern geographers: he still, like Strabo 
and other Greek writers, considered the northern arm only 
(which still retains the name of Frat) as the true Euphrates, 
and regarded the southern arm (the Murad Tchai) as a mere 
affluent or tributary. It is almost certainly this river which 
he designates under the name of Arsantias." 

In regard to the lower part of its course he had also very 


5 Plin. v. 25, § 88. He says of it, It did not pass under the Roman 
“ Palmira urbs nobilis situ, divitiis soli | yoke till the time of Trajan. The 
et aquis amcenis, vasto undique ambitu | earliest inscriptions are of the second 
arenis includit agros, ac velut a century. 

exemta a rerum natura, privata sorte 

inter duo imperia summa Romanorum | 
Parthorumque, et prima in discordia | 

semper utrinque cura.” 


§ 83. 
7 y, 24, § St; vi. 27, § 128. See 
Chapter XXII. p. 289. 
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correct information, stating distinctly that the two rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, had formerly had separate 
mouths, with an interval of 25 miles between them, but that 
the mouth of the Euphrates had been blocked up in the 
course of time, and its waters diverted for purposes of irri- 
gation, what remained of them finding their way into the 
Tigris and thence into the sea A considerable portion of 
them also was diverted at a higher point of their course, and 
carried by a canal into the Tigris beneath the walls of 
Seleucia. This must have nearly coincided with that still 
known as the Nahr el Malcha, or royal canal. 

The Tigris he describes, in accordance with the received 
fable, as rising’ in Armenia, not far from the Euphrates, 
flowing through two lakes, which he calls Arethusa and 
Thospitis,? and successively passing through two underground 
channels, until it finally emerges, so near the river Arsanias 
that their waters became commingled in times of inundation. 
This tradition would seem to have reference to the branch 
of the river that has its rise near Bitlis. But the notions 
of ancient writers concerning the sources of the Tigris are 
very confused, and those of Pliny are certainly no clearer 
than the others.’ In describing the lower course of the river 
it is remarkable that he does not notice its two important 
tributaries, the Greater and Lesser Zab, known to the Greek 
writers as Zabatus or Lycus. 


8 y, 26, § 90; vi. 27, § 130. “Inter | with the Thopitis of Strabo (xi. p. 529), 


duorum amnium ostia xxv M. P. fuere, 
aut ut alii tradunt vir M. utroque 
navigabili. Sed longo tempore Eu- 
phraten præclusere Orcheni et adcolæ 
agros rigantes, nee nisi per Tigrim 
defertur in mare.” 

The Orcheni were one of the tribes 
of the Chaldæans, celebrated for their 
skill in astronomy (Strab. xvi. p. 739; 
Plin. le. § 123); probably they were 
skilled also in engineering, and hence 
began the process of diverting the 
waters of the Euphrates for purposes 
of irrigation. 

9 Of these, there can be no doubt 
that the lake Thospitis is the same 


which is certainly the great Lake of 
Van; but it is impossible to conjecture 
what is the lake to which he has given 
the purely Greek name of Arethusa. 
The story of the passage of the Tigris - 
through these lakes (of course without 
mixing its waters with them) is doubt- 
less a mere fiction, but the lakes them- 
selves must probably have had a real 
existence; unless the two names refer 
to one and the same lake, which is not 
impossible. Strabo, as we have seen, 
while telling the same story, mentions 
only one lake. (See Chapter XXII. 
p. 289.) 
1 See Note A, p. 439. 
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§ 4. With Armenia and the neighbouring provinces Pliny. 
considered himself as better acquainted than any of his pre- 
decessors, and boasts of the superior means of information that 
he derived in regard to them from the campaigns of Domitius 
Corbulo and other Roman generals.? But there is unfortunately: 
little evidence of the supposed superiority displayed in his 
work. His description of Armenia itself is very concise and 
summary, and he does not even notice in this place the lakes 
which form so important a feature in its physical geography, 
and of the existence of which he was fully aware. But his 
ideas concerning the nations to the north of it, the Albanians 
and Iberians, which he describes as extending to the foot of the 
Caucasus, were tolerably clear and distinct; and even his 
names for the wild tribes of that mountain range seem to be 
derived from good authority, as we recognize among them that 
of the Suani, which still gives name to the valley of Suanetia.’ 
He gives a detailed description of the remarkable pass of 
Dariel, to which he gives the name of the Caucasian Gates 
(Porte Caucasie), and takes credit to himself for pointing out: 
the error committed by many writers, who confounded them 
with the Caspian Gates, which bore so important a part in the 
works of Greek geographers. But if this error was really pre- 
valent in the time of Pliny, it was introduced by the Romans 
who had been engaged in wars in these countries, for, as we 
have seen, Strabo was already well acquainted with the pass 
through the Caucasus, though he did not give to it the name 
of the Caucasian Gates.” 

Of the countries beyond the Caucasus towards the north 


2 vi. 8, § 23. 
XXIII. p. 346. 

3 yi. 4,§ 14; ii. §30. In the former 
passage he correctly describes the river 
Cobus as flowing from the Caucasus 
through the Suani into the land of the 
Colchians. This is clearly the river 
now known as the Ingur. 
` It is a striking instance how often 
close resemblances of name may be 
merely accidental, when not supported 


See above, Chapter 


by other evidenee, that while the name 
of Suanetia occurs zn the Caucasus, that 
of the Suanetes is found in the list of 
the Alpine tribes given by Pliny from 
the monument of Augustus (Plin. 
H. N. iii. 20, § 187). 

4 « Ab his sunt Portes Caucasic, 
magno errore multis Caspiz dictie.” vi. 
11, § 30. 

5 See Chapter XXIL. p. 281. 
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Pliny had evidently nothing but the vaguest idea, and in 
regard to the Caspian Sea he still adhered to the erroncous 
notion of its being a mere inlet of the northern ocean, as the 
Persian Gulf was from the south, though communicating with 
it only by a long and narrow strait.6 In regard to its dimen- 
sions and extent he follows the authority of Eratosthenes and 
Artemidorus, adding, however, a statement from Agrippa, 
which is not very intelligible. But his description of this 
sea, and still more of the nations to the east of it, is very super- 
ficial and confused, and he certainly appears to have had no 
clear ideas on the subject. All this part of his work is im- 
measurably inferior to the description of the same countries 
given by Strabo: even the great river Oxus obtains only a 
passing notice, with no indication of its importance or general 
course, and the additional statement that it took its rise in a 
lake also called Oxus was probably a mere conjecture.” On the 
other hand we are indebted to him for the interesting notice 
which he has preserved to us from Varro, of the course taken in. 
the time of Pompey by the overland trade from India to the 
Caspian. The merchandise conveyed by this route passed in 
seven days from India (Cabul?) into Bactria, to the river 
Icarus, which flowed into the Oxus, and was carried down that 
river into the Caspian, from whence it passed up the Cyrus, 
and thence by overland transport of only five days into the 
Phasis, and so into the Euxine.® But of the overland trade from 


€ “Trrumpit autem arctis faucibus et 


they had no real knowledge. 
in longitudinem spatiosis,” vi. 13, § 38. 
His knowledge on this subject was 
therefore not in advance of that of 
Mela. 

7 It is true that the Oxus actually 
does take its rise in the lake called 
Sir-i-Kol, on the central plateau of the 
Pamir (Wood’s Journey to the Source of 
the Oxus, p. 232), but it is most unlikely 
that Pliny should have any real infor- 
mation concerning this secluded little 
mountain lake, while his knowledge on 
all other points was so very meagre. 
It was a common practice with ancient 
geographers to assume the existence of 
a lake as the source of a river, of which 


With regard to the Iaxartes he 
refers to a certain Demodamasg, as his 
principal authority for these regions 
(“ transcendit eum amnem Demodamas, 
Seleuci et Antiochi regum dux, quem 
maxime sequimùr in iis,” vi. 16, § 49), 
but nothing further is known of such 
an author. 

8 vi. 17, § 52. The river Icarus is 
otherwise unknown, and the name pro- 
bably corrupt. But the river meant 
must be one of the streams which flow 
northwards from the Hindoo-Koosh 
through Badakshan, perhaps the Sur- 
khund, or river of Koondooz. 
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Bactria to China, which had attained such an important charac- 
ter in the time of Ptolemy, and even in that of Marinus of 
Tyre, no trace is found in Pliny. 

The only exception to the imperfect and perfunctory charac- 
ter of his account of this part of Asia is in regard to the little 
isolated district of Margiana (Merv), of which he gives a some- 
what full and characteristic description, extolling its fertility 
and especially its abundance of vines, which is also noted by 
Strabo. It had attracted attention among the Romans from its 
being the place to which the Parthian king Orodes had trans- 
ported the Roman captives taken after the defeat of Crassus.’ 

§ 5. Of the extensive provinces, which were comprised within 
the Parthian Empire, as they had formerly been in that of the 
Persians, including the whole of the vast table-land of Iran and 
the adjoining regions, Pliny appears to have had no knowledge 
beyond what he derived from the Greek writers whom we have 
already considered. This is the more remarkable, as he cer- 
tainly appears to have made great use of the work of Isidorus 
of Charax, who from the situation of his birthplace, was likely 
to have had good means of information, while he is said to have 
written a work expressly devoted to the geography of Parthia.? 
We are indebted to Pliny indeed for the statement that Parthia 
included eighteen subordinate “ kingdoms ”—a title which 
they seem to have employed as equivalent to what the Persians 
had termed satrapies ; but unfortunately he does not enume- 
rate them, contenting himself with stating that eleven of them 
were called the “upper” provinces, occupying the northern 
portion of the empire, and seven the “ lower.’ 

Of the original home of the Parthians—the district of Par- 


® Plin. vi. 16, § 47. 

1 See Chapter XX. p. 163. The 
unusually circumstantial account given 
by Pliny of the position and history of 
Charax (vi. 27, §§ 128-130), a city 
which is not mentioned by any earlier 
writcr, must undoubtedly have becn 
derived from the same authority. It 
appears to have becn in his time an 
important place of trade. 


? Hence was doubtless derived the 
prond title assumed by the Parthian 
monarchs on their coins of “King of 
Kings ” (Baoirebs BaotAéwv). The real 
designation of these viccroys appears to 
have been Vitaxe or Bistaxee, a native 
term which is preserved to us by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6, § 14) and 
Hesychius (v. Bloraé). 

8 vi. 25, § 112. 
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thia Proper—he has given a brief, but very correct, account ;4 
describing it as situated at the foot of the great mountain 
chain which borders all these provinces on the north, and was 
regarded by the ancients as a continuation of the Taurus, con- 
necting that range with the Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh to 
the east. It was bounded on the east by the Arians, on the 
south by Carmania and the Ariani(?), on the west by the 
Medes, called Pratitz, and on the north by the Hyrcanians ; 
but he adds that it was surrounded on all sides by deserts, 
which is an exaggeration, though on the north and south it 
certainly adjoined the great deserts, of Kharesm on the one 
hand, and that of Central Iran on the other. 

§ 6. Of the other provinces of Upper Asiain general Pliny’s 
account is very meagre and unsatisfactory, and cannot be said 
to add anything to our knowledge. Even of such well-known 
countries as Persia (Proper) and Media, his notices are at once 
brief and confused: while his statement that Ecbatana—the 
celebrated capital of Media—was founded by king Seleucus,> is 
a strong instance how little reliance can be placed upon such 
notices in his work, and how cautious we should be in adopting 
them where we have not the means of correcting them from 
other sources. Such is also the case with his assertion in 
another place, that Susa was founded by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes; a statement which may probably be correct with 
regard to the royal palace there, but, as we learn from recent 
researches, the city itself is of much greater antiquity.® 

His enumeration of the Scythian tribes to the north of the 
Parthian Empire is, as usual, a mere collection of names of the 
most miscellaneous description, derived from a variety of 
sources, and strung together without discrimination, or any 


4 Ibid. § 113. 

5 “ Ecbatana caput Mediz Seleucus 
rex condidit,” vi. 14, § 43. His state- 
ment in another passage (ib. 26, § 116) 
that it was a city of the Magi, which 
was transferred by Darius to the moun- 
tains (Horum [Magorum] Ecbatana 


montes), would seem to refer to some 
other place of the name connected with 
Persia proper; but the whole passage 
is so confused that no reliance can be 
safely placed on it. 

a See Loftus’s Chaldza and Susiana, 
ch. 26. 


oppidum translatum ab Dario rege ad | . 
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attempt at geographical arrangement. With regard to the 
unknown eastern shores of Asia, his account almost precisely 
agrees with that of Mela, and is evidently derived from the 
same source.” But in respect to the Seres, whom he places, in 
common with the earlier geographer, on the Eastern Ocean, 
between a promontory called Tabis* and the confines of India, he 
furnishes us with some further particulars, and not only notices 
their production of silk, which he describes, like Virgil, as 
combed off the leaves of trees,’ but he mentions several rivers 
and other geographical names in connection with their country, 
which show a certain dawning of a better acquaintance with it.* 
He places also in this part of Asia a people called the Attacori, 
whom he describes as resembling the Hyperboreans in the 
excellence of their climate, and having been made the subject 
of a special treatise by a Greek writer named Amometus, 
similar to that of Hecatæus concerning the Hyperboreans. 
Both races were evidently equally fabulous.? 

~§ 7. Pliny now proceeds to the description of India, a 
country which, as we have seen, had within his own time been 


7 vi. 17, § 53. 
s This promontory, mentioned by 
Mela also under the same name, is 


a kind of gauze. That this is the 
sense of the words above cited (which 
indeed can searcely admit of any other) 


almost certainly the same with the 
Tamarus of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the supposed eastern termination of the 
chain of Taurus, which had no real 
existenee. 

9 “Seres lanicio silvarum nobiles, 
perfusam aqua depectentes frondium 
canitiem, unde geminus feminis nostris 
labor, redordiendi fila rursusque tex- 
endi.” vi. 17, § 54. From this passage 
it appears that notwithstanding his 
pretensions as a naturalist he was not 
at all in advance of Virgil as to the 
nature of silk and the manner of ob- 
taining it. See the passage already 
quoted in Chapter XX. p. 166 (Georg. 
ii. 121). It appears that the Romans in 
the time of Pliny only valued silk tex- 
tures of a very thin gauze-like charae- 
ter; and henee when they received them 
from China took the trouble of unravel- 
ling them and weaving them again into 


is fully proved by those that follow: 
“ Tam multipliei opere, tam longinquo 
orbe petitur, ut in publico matrona 
transluceat.” The ‘ Serieze vestes” 
were evidently regarded by them as a 
kind of improvement on the Coan tex- 
tures, of which Horaee makes almost 
exactly the same remark (Satir. i. 2, 
s. 101. See also Seneca, de Benefic. 7, 
§ 9). : 

In another passage (xxxiv. 14, 
§ 145) he speaks of the Seres as send- 
ing furs and iron, in addition to their 
silk dresses. The latter he considers 
as superior to all other iron in quality. 

1 None of these names is otherwise 
mentioned or ean be identified. Indeed 
in the total miseonception of the geo- 
graphy of all this part of Asia whieh 
prevailed in the time of Pliny, the 
attempt to do so would be absurd. 

2 vi. 17, § 55. 
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very much opened out by the extension of the Roman com- 
merce, and concerning which he really possessed important 
additional information. No other part of his work indeed 
displays so much advance upon the knowledge of his prede- 
cessors. Yet even here he begins with a statement of its 
geographical position and dimensions which he derives from 
Eratosthenes,” and his account of the northern portions of India, 
and the interior from the Indus to the Ganges, is taken wholly 
from writers of the time of Alexander or that of his successors. 
His detailed statement of the distances from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges has been already examined ;* and with 
all its imperfections is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge, but it dates also from the same period. 

With regard to the Ganges itself, it is remarkable that his 
information is in some respects far less precise and definite than 
that of Strabo, as that writer was well acquainted with its 
sources in the Emodi Montes, while Pliny tells us that some 
regarded its sources as unknown, like those of the Nile: others 
said that it took its rise in the Scythian mountains—an 
extremely vague designation. He quotes also another account 
of its source, as breaking out at once in a violent cascade with 
a loud noise, and gradually lapsing down into a gentle and 
placid stream, but without any indication of the geographical 
site to which this was referred.» He adds, that it received as 
tributaries nineteen other rivers, among which he notices as 
navigable the Iomanes, the Prinas, the Cainas, the Condochates, 
Erannoboas, the Cosoagus, and the Sonus. Here we meet 
with another instance of the confusion so common in Pliny, 
the Erannoboas and the Sonus poe as we have aad seen, 
only two names for the same river.® 

Contrary to his usual practice, Pliny gives various particulars 


3 H. N. vi. 17, § 57. With this | may be observed that Pliny himself, a 
statement Pliny compares that given | little further on (§ 69), speaks of the 
by Agrippa, who undoubtedly had no | lomanes (Jumna) as flowing into the 


additional means of information. Ganges “per Palibothros,’ but this 
* See Chapter XIV. p. 557. refers to the name of the people—the 
5 vi. 18, § 65. same who were more comunonly called 


5 See Chapter XIV. p. 559, note. It | Prasians—not to the city. 
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concerning the different nations of Northern India, their habits 
and customs, and the forces that their kings could severally 
bring into the field, especially the number of their elephants. 
Those upon whom he especially dilates are the Calingz, who 
were the nation nearest to the mouth of the Ganges,’ and 
apparently held the coast from thence as far as a city named 
Dandaguda, situated, as he tells us, 625 Roman miles from the 
mouth of that river. They appear to have occupied Bengal 
and Orissa, where a trace of the name still survives in Calin- 
gapatam. But he still speaks of the Prasians, whose capital was 
Palibothra, as the most powerful people of India.* 

His account of the Indus and its tributaries is far less clear 
and satisfactory than those of the Greek geographers, and he 
substitutes for the Hydraotes a river called Cantaba or Cantabra, 
a name otherwise totally unknown. The Indus itself he 
describes as flowing for 1250 miles,? and receiving nineteen 
tributaries, though its waters did not extend beyond the 
modest limits of 50 stadia in breadth. Among the mountain 
tribes of the interior, of whose names he gives a long list, 
accompanied with some particulars, but for the most part very 
confused and uncertain, we may notice the Darde, whose 
territory (he tells us) produced the greatest abundance of 
gold :? these are evidently the same with the Derdz of Megas- 
thenes, in whose country the author placed the famous gold- 
digging ants: a fable elsewhere related by Pliny in a 
circumstantial manner, but without naming his authority.” 

His idea of the general conformation of India, so far as it is 
possible to gather it from his expressions, did not differ 


7 vi. 18, § 65. 

8 Ibid. § 68. 

9 vi. 20, § 72. This is a moderate 
estimate, and was the lowest given by 
the authors he consulted (parcissimis 
auctoribus). Yet he himself elsewhere 
describes Alexander as occupying more 
than five months in his descending 
voyage, though he never advanced less 
than 600 stadia in a day ! (vi. 17, § 60). 
See Chapter XII. note Kk, p. 508. 
This is a striking instance of the care- 


less manner in which Pliny repeats 
two entirely contradictory statements 
without appearing to notice the discre- 
pancy. 

1“ Fertilissimi sunt auri Dardæ,” 
vi. 19, § 67. It has been already 
pointed out that the name is retained 
to this day by the Dards on the fron- 
tiers of Tibet. 

2 Plin. xi. 31, § 111. 
XIV. p. 566. 


See Chapter 
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materially from that of Eratosthenes and Strabo. He supposed 
the east coast to follow a direct line from north to south, from 
the point where Mount Imaus—as he terms the eastern 
extremity of the great mountain chain that bounded India on 
the north?—abutted on the ocean, to the angle of the continent, 
where it turned abruptly westward, so as to face the southern, 
or, as he terms it, the Indian Ocean. But it is singular that 
we do not find him attempting to apply to the general idea 
thus formed any of the later information that he had derived 
from the recent commercial voyages to India, which he 
describes separately, and without attempting to connect the 
particular details thence derived with the general geography 
of the peninsula. Still the account which he gives us of the 
trade with India as practised in his days, the course pursued, 
and the ports frequented, is in itself very important and 
interesting, and will be found to agree well with the much 
fuller information furnished us at a period very little later by 
the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea. 

§ 8. After giving a pretty full, but very confused and 
unsatisfactory, report of the voyage of Onesicritus from India 
to the Persian Gulf, a narrative that ‘has been already 
examined,* he proceeds to relate the navigation to India, “as 
it had been recently discovered, and was practised in his 
day.” 5 “Such (he says) was the voyage of the fleet of 
Alexander. Afterwards it was found the safest course to 
proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia 
(Cape Fartak) to Patale, with the west wind (Favonius), which 
they call there the Hippalus,® a distance reckoned at 1435 


3 He himself tells us that Imaus, | means “ snowy.” 
Emodus, Paropamisus and Caucasus 4 See Chapter XIII. Note A, p. 542. 


were only parts of one continuous 5 « Ham navigationem, que his annis 
chain (vi. 17, § 60); andaddsin another | comperta servatur hodie.” vi. 23, § 96. 
passage (§ 64) “a montibus Emodis, è No explanation of this name is 


quorum promontorium Imaus vocatur, | given by Pliny. It is to the Periplus 
incolarum lingua nivosum significante.” | that we owe the important information 
This etymology is correct, the name | that it was given in memory of the 
Imaus being undoubtedly connected | adventurous navigator, who first dis- 
with the Sanscrit “himavat,’ which ' covered the possibility of taking advan- 
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miles. In the next generation it was judged to be both a 
safer and nearer course to proceed from the same promontory 
direct to Sigerus, a port of India. And this mode of naviga- 
tion was pursued for a long time, until merchants discovered a 
shorter route, and the profits of India were thus brought nearer 
to hand. The voyage is now made every year, with cohorts of 
archers on board the ships: on account of the pirates who 
infest these seas. It will be worth while (he adds) to set forth 
their whole course from Egypt: accurate information con- 
cerning it being now for the first time available. The subject 
is one worthy of attention, there being no year in which India 
does not drain our empire of at least 55,000,000 of sesterces, 
sending us in return wares which are sold for a hundred times 
their original value.”’ He then gives in very unnecessary 
detail the route from Alexandria up the Nile to Coptos, and 
thence overland to Berenice, a journey which, as he tells us, 
occupied twelve days, though the distance was only 257 
(Roman) miles: and he then proceeds as follows : § 

“They begin the navigation in the middle of summer, before 
the rising of the dog-star, or immediately after its appearance, 
and arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis in Arabia, or Cane in 
the frankincense-bearing region. There is also a third port 
which is called Muza, which is not frequented by those sailing 
to India, but by the merchants who trade in frankincense and 
other Arabian perfumes. In the interior is a city, the capital 
of the kingdom, named Sapphar, and another called Save. 
But for those whose course is directed to India it is most 
advantageous to start from Ocelis. From thence they sail with 
the wind called Hippalus in forty days to the first commercial 
station (emporium) of India, named Muziris, which is not much 


tage of the regularity of the monsoon | the south-west. But such a miscon- 

to hold a direct course to India. ception was natural, as the course 
Pliny is moreover inaccurate in iden- | actually pursued by the navigators 

tifying it with the Favonius, which | would be almost precisely from west 

with him certainly means the west wind | to east, 

(see ii. 47, § 119), while the monsoon, 7 vi. 23, § 101. 

as is well known, blows steadily from 8 Ibid. §§ 104-106. 
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to be recommended, on account of the neighbouring pirates, 
who occupy a place called Nitrias: nor does it furnish any 
abundance of merchandise. Moreover the station of shipping 
is far from the land, and cargoes have to be loaded and 
unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of 
which I speak was a king named Ccelobothras. There is 
another more advantageous port, which is named Barace, in the 
territory of a nation called the Neacyndi. The king of that 
country was named Pandion, who resided far from the port in a 
city of the interior, which is called Modura. But the region 
from which pepper is brought to Barace, in barges hewn out of 
single trees, is called Cottonara. None of these names of 
nations, or ports, or cities, are found in any former writer, from 
which it is evident what changes take place in the state of 
things in these countries. They commence the return voyage 
from India at the beginning of the Egyptian month of Tybis, 
which answers to our December, or at all events within the 
sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is within our 
Ides of January. Thus it comes to pass that they return home 
within the year. They make the return voyage from India 
with the south-east wind (Vulturnus), and when they have 
entered the Red Sea, with the south-west, or south wind.” ° 

§ 9. It is evident that we have..here a statement derived 
from authentic and recent information: and its accuracy is 
fully confirmed by the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, with 
which we have fortunately the means of comparing it. All 
the names mentioned by Pliny, and which as he observes were 
not found in any earlier.writer, re-appear in the Periplus, 
either the same or under such slightly altered forms that they 
can safely be recognized: and we thus obtain a valuable 
assistance towards finding their geographical position, in regard 
to which Pliny’s statements in themselves afford us almost no 
clue. Thus Muziris, the point of most importance, as being 
the first port in India at which ships arrived after crossing the 


° Plin, H.N. vi. 23, §§ 104-106. 
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ocean direct from Arabia, may be probably identified with 
Mangalore: the port of Barace or Bacare (as the name is 
written in the Periplus and in some MSS. of Pliny), may be 
placed at the mouth of the inlet that runs up to Melisseram, 
the Nelkynda of the Periplus, which is evidently the same 
place that appears in Pliny under the slightly altered form of 
Neacyndi. The Sigerus of Pliny may in like manner be in all 
probability identified with the place called in the Periplus 
Melizigara, and by Ptolemy Melezigyris, which is probably the 
game as the modern Viziagoor, about 120 miles south of 
Bombay.' Thus the part of India visited by the Alexandrian 
traders can be clearly determined, and the successive steps in 
the progress of the discovery are probably correctly given by 
Pliny. But it is very singular that while indicating the 
farthest points with which this direct trade was carried on, 
Pliny has omitted all notice of the intermediate ports, between 
Pattala and Sigerus, and does not even mention the name of 
Barygaza, which, as we learn from the nearly contemporary 
Periplus, was one of the most important emporia of trade in 
India, and was frequented by numerous ships sailing direct 
thither from Egypt.? Nor does he afford any indication, and 
he had doubtless in reality no idea of the peculiar conformation 
of this part of the coast of India, the two deep bays by which 
it is indented (the Gulf of Cutch and the Gulf of Cambay), 
with the intervening peninsula of Gujerat. He was almost 
certainly equally ignorant of the important fact noticed by the 
author of the Periplus, that the coast from Barygaza trended 
from north to south, instead of preserving a general direction 
from west to east, as supposed by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 
The latter view, as we have seen, was adopted by Pliny himself. 
He appears also to have had no acquaintance with the remark- 
able fact that the countries at the mouth of the Indus were at 


1 The identifications here suggested | series of positions proposed for these 
are those adopted by Dr. Vincent, and | ports by Colonel Yule will be considered 
by the most recent editor of the Periplus | in the next chapter. 

(C. Müller in his Geographi Greet 2 Peripl, Maris Erythræi, § 49. 
Minores, tom. i. pp. 294-300). The new 
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this time occupied by Scythian tribes, or at least subject 
to Scythian rulers—a circumstance repeatedly noticed by the 
` author of the Periplus.’ 

The fact appears to be that Pliny, in this case as in several 
others, had got hold of a single account of a voyage to India, 
following the latest discovered route, and that he has incor- 
porated this in his work, without comparing it with any other. 
The document of which he has thus made use would seem to 
have been less clear and full than the Periplus which has been so 
fortunately preserved to us, and must have omitted altogether 
some of the most important and interesting portions of what we 
find described in the extant treatise. The coincidences be- 
tween them are not more than must naturally arise between 
two accounts nearly contemporary, and both based upon good 
materials. And there is certainly no ground for the assump- 
tion of several modern writers, that the account given by Pliny 
is based upon our existing Periplus, and that the latter docu- 
ment must therefore be referred to an earlier period. 

§ 10. Another quarter, in which Pliny considered that he 
had obtained information far in advance of all preceding 
writers, was in regard to the celebrated island of Taprobane, 
which, as we have seen, had been a subject of curiosity and 
wonder among the Greeks ever since the days of Alexander. 
An accidental circumstance had recently afforded the means 
of additional and more authentic information concerning this 
little known country. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
a freedman of one Annius Plocamus, who had farmed the 
revenues of the Erythraean Sea, being on a voyage around 
Arabia, was carried away by the north winds in the neighbour- 
hood of Carmania, and driven to a port in the island of Ceylon, 
called Hippuri, where he found refuge on the fifteenth day.* 


3 Ibid. §§ 38,41. On this account | invectus.” vi. 22, § 84. From the man- 
the whole of this region is designated | ner in which this statement is reported 
by Ptolemy by the name of Indo- | by Pliny we are left wholly in the dark 
Scythia. as to the point from which the fifteen 

4 « Aquilonibus raptus preter Car- | days’ voyage was reckoned. 
maniam xv die Hippuros portum ejus 
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He was hospitably received by the king of the country, who 
was induced, after entertaining him for six months, to send 
four envoys to accompany him to Rome. It was from these 
native ambassadors that Pliny professes to have gathered the 
information that he has furnished to us, according to which 
the inhabitants of the island enjoyed a state of Utopian felicity, 
under an admirably ordered government, and leading so healthy 
a life that it was no uncommon thing for them to attain the 
age of an hundred years. They were not however without a 
taste for luxury: and gold and silver, as well as pearls and 
precious stones, all which they possessed in abundance, were 
valued and sought after among them as in Europe." 

With due allowance for the favourable exaggeration so 
common in regard to remote and imperfectly known regions, 
these accounts seem to represent the fact, attested by native 
records, that Ceylon was at this period a flourishing and com- 
paratively civilized country. But it is singular that all the 
positive geographical statements which Pliny has transmitted 
to us, on what would appear to be such good authority, are 
either erroneous or unintelligible. Thus he tells us® that 
the side of the island which faced towards India from the 
south-west was 10,000 stadia (1,000 G. miles) in length—an 
enormous exaggeration, exceeding even the previous estimates 
of Eratosthenes and Onesicritus :’ and he adds that the nearest 
point of India was a promontory which was called Coliacum, at 
the distance of four days’ voyage, in the middle of which 
another island was met with, called the Island of the Sun.’ 
Taprobane itself was said to contain five hundred towns, of 
which the capital, named Palesimundus, contained a popu- 
lation of not less than 200,000 inhabitants. It was situated on 


5 vi, 22, §§ 89, 91. in breadth, while the strait which sepa- 

€ ibid. § 87. rates it from the mainland is not more 

7 He bad himself previously quoted | than 60 G. miles across. But the dis- 
($ 81) the statement of Eratosthenes | tance from Cape Comorin—which was 
that the island was 7000 stadia in | clearly the promontory here referred 
lengih and 5000 in breadth. to, and from whieh Ceylon was sup- 

8 Ceylon is really less than 210 G. | posed to lie due south—is 135 miles. 
miles in length from N. to S., and 120 
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the south side of the island, with a port on the sea: the only 
other place mentioned by name is the port at which the Roman 
navigator arrived, called Hippuri or Hippuros, which has been 
identified with a port called Kudremale, the name of which 
has the same meaning (horse-tails) in Sanscrit. In the interior 
(he tells us) was a vast lake, 375 miles in circumference (!) and 
containing various islands: from this lake burst forth two 
rivers, the one flowing south, and called Palesimundus, from 
the city of that name near its outflow; the other called 
Cydara flowing to the north towards India.? There is in fact 
no such lake in Ceylon, nor anything even deserving the name 
of a lake: nor does any of the more considerable rivers of the 
island hold its course to the south. The statement probably 
referred to some artificial lake, formed for purposes of irriga- 
tion, but im any case its dimensions must be enormously 
exaggerated. 

There is a curious notice introduced by Pliny in this passage! 
concerning the trade carried on by the inhabitants of Tapro- 
bane with the Seres, beyond the Emodian mountains. One of 
the envoys, named Rachias, asserted that his father had him- 
self visited those countries, and held commercial intercourse 
with the inhabitants, which was carried on upon the silent 
system without the use of interpreters. But as he described 
the Seres themselves as men of gigantic stature, with red hair 
and blue eyes, it is impossible to believe that he had any 
acquaintance with the true Chinese. 

§ 11. Pliny’s description of Arabia would appear at the first 
glance to be greatly in advance of any preceding account of 
that country, from the number of names of tribes and towns 
with which he furnishes us, as well as the detailed enumeration 
of headlands, islands, &., along the coast. This part of his 
work is based, as he himself tells us, principally on the work of 
Juba, already noticed,? which had been ee by him for 


° Ibid. § 86 2 Ibid. l. § 88. 
1 See Sir E, Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. i. 3 See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
p. 557. 
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the use of C. Cæsar the grandson of Augustus, when he was 
preparing for an expedition into that country. What were the 
materials at the command of Juba we have no means of estima- 
ting: but there is little doubt that had his original work been 
preserved to us, we should have derived from it much valuable 
information. But in the abstract that we find of it in Pliny, it 
has been as usual abridged and pared down till it presents us 
with nothing but a bare list of names, for the most part without 
any attempt at geographical order or sequence, and even this 
list is as remarkable for its omissions, as for its contents. 
While we find a long catalogue of names either totally obscure 
or unknown, or of which we are only able to conjecture the 
site from their reappearance in the work of Ptolemy, we re- 
mark on the other hand that names well known before the 
days of Pliny, and—stranger still—names well known to Pliny 
himself, and mentioned by him in other passages, are wholly 
unnoticed in their proper geographical places. Thus the im- 
portant promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) so well known 
as the customary point of departure for India, is not mentioned 
in the periplus he has given of the coasts of Arabia. Nor does 
he take any notice of Cane, which he has himself mentioned 
in reference to the trade with India, as the principal port of 
the frankincense-bearing country. In the same passage, as we 
have seen,* he speaks of Muza as an important emporium of 
trade within the straits, and of the towns of Sapphar and Save 
in the interior, in connexion with it. All these notices are 
fully confirmed by the Periplus and were obviously based upon 
good information. But no mention is found of any of the 
three names in his geographical description of this part of 
Arabia. Nor does he notice the port of Aden, which as we 
learn from the Periplus was at this time one of the principal 
places of trade on the outer coast of Arabia.” 

Even the celebrated promontory forming the northern pro- 
jection of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and 


4 Above, p. 418. 5 Periplus Maris Erythrei, § 26. 
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conspicuous from its proximity to the opposite coast of Car- 
mania (the Maceta of Nearchus and Mace of Strabo), is removed 
from its proper place in his apparently elaborate description of 
the Arabian coast, and is disguised under the name of “ the pro- 
montory of the Naumacheans;’® just as he incidentally intro- 
duces the name of Cape Syagrus, in stating the distance from 
it of the Island of Dioscorides (Socotora), of which he is the 
first to furnish us with any definite information.” But no 
notice of either of these important landmarks in the geography 
of Arabia is found in its proper place. 

§ 12. He commences his periplus of the Arabian coast, 
proceeding from Charax and the mouth of the Tigris, along 
the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, with the expression 
that “this coast had first been explored by Epiphanes.” ° If 
these words refer, as is most probable, to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they are glaringly false, so far as refers to the coasts of Arabia 
within the Persian Gulf—this part of the coast-line having 
been explored by Greek navigators sent out for that purpose 
before the death of Alexander®—but it is possible that a 
special voyage for the examination of the coasts of the 
peninsula may have been sent out by the Syrian king, of which 
we have no other notice, and that the details furnished us by 
Pliny may have been derived from this source. But from 
whatever quarter they were originally drawn, there can be no 
doubt as to the extremely confused and unintelligible form in 
which they are transmitted to us. 

His enumeration of the various tribes of the interior seems 
to be founded on better materials, and while it is deficient (as 
usual) in the necessary geographical data for determining their 
relative position, we find, besides the names already familiar to 


6 “Naumacheorum promontorium 
contra Carmaniam est. Distat quinqua- 
ginta M. P.” vi. 28, § 152. 

7 Plin. vi. 28, § 153. He gives the 
distance at 280 Roman (224 G.) miles, 
a very close approximation to the truth ; 


and calls it “ clara;” so that its name | 


must have been well known in his time, 
though not found in any earlier author 
now extant. 
8 “Nunc a Charace dicemus cram 
Epiphani primum exquisitam.” Ib, 
147 


® See Chapter XIIL. p. 461. 
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us from Eratosthenes and Strabo, such as the Mineans, 
Sabeeans, Chatramotite, Homeritee, &c., several others which 
we either find confirmed by Ptolemy, or are able to identify 
upon other grounds.t He alludes, as we have already seen, to 
the Arabian expedition of Ælius Gallus, more fully related by 
Strabo, but in a manner that throws no additional light upon 
its geography.? His report however of the general result of 
this expedition and the information brought back by the 
commander, is not without interest. “The wandering tribes 
(the Bedouins) subsisted only on milk and the flesh of wild 
animals: the others procured wine, like the Indians, from 
palm-trees, and oil from sesame. The most numerous tribes 
were the Homerite and the Mineans: their territory was 
fertile in palm-trees and shrubs, but their flocks were the 
principal source of their riches. The Cerbani and Agræans 
were distinguished in war, but most of all the Chatramotite : 
the Carrei had the most spacious and fertile arable lands: the 
Sabzeans were the richest in their forests of odoriferous trees, 
their mines of gold, their well-irrigated lands, and the 
abundance of wax and honey.”? Pliny adds, as a general 
remark, that the nations of Arabia were extremely rich, from 
their attracting the wealth both of the Roman and Parthian 
empires in exchange for their native commodities, while they 
themselves purchased nothing in return.* 

It is remarkable that he, in common with most other ancient 
writers, applied the name of Arabia . elix—restricted in 
modern usage to Yemen—in a sense that would seem to 
comprehend almost the whole peninsula: while he employed 
that of Arabia Deserta only for the sandy desert region 


1 Among these is the name, so fa- | vendentibus que e mari aut silvis ca- 
miliar in later days, of the Saraceni, | piunt, nihil invicem redimentibus.” 


which here occurs for the first time. The latter statement is obviously a 
2 vi. 28, §§ 160,161. Sce Chapter | fallacy; we learn from the Periplus 
XX. note F, p. 205. that the Arabians imported many 
3 Ibid. § 161. articles of Alexandrian and European 


4 Ibid. § 162. “In universum gentes | produce (Periplus Maris Erythret, §§ 
ditissimæ, ut apud quas maxims opes | 24, 28), including corn, wine, tin, coral, 
Romanorum Parthorumquc subsistant, | &c. 
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extending from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the Persian 
Gulf, and forming in a certain sense the isthmus connecting 
the rest of Arabia with the main continent of Asia. With 
these vast deserts in the north of Arabia geographers were 
necessarily acquainted, from their being traversed by caravans 
on their way from Petra to Charax on the Euphrates, and to 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, both of which were still in the 
days of Pliny important emporia of trade.” But with the great 
tableland of the interior—still so imperfectly known to us, 
even at the present day—the Romans appear to have been 
wholly unacquainted. Their knowledge may indeed be con- 
sidered as practically limited to the coast districts of Hedjaz, 
Yemen, and Hadramaut. But even as applied to these 
comparatively favoured regions, their notions of the richness 
and fertility of Arabia were strangely exaggerated. 

§ 13. With regard to the geographical position, the form 
and dimensions of the great Arabian peninsula, Pliny’s ideas 
were apparently very imperfect, but they are so obscurely 
indicated as to leave us in great doubt what they really were. 
In one passage he describes it correctly enough as extending 
between the two seas, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, in the 
same manner as Italy was placed between the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas; and as having the same general direction 
with that country. But by a strange oversight he adds that it 
resembled it also in size. Yet he himself elsewhere estimates 
its circuit from Charax round to the head of the Ælanitic Gulf 
(the Gulf of Akabah) at 4666 Roman miles, which is a 
tolerably correct approximation, though Juba had reduced it to 
less than 4000 miles. He gives us no estimate of its length or 
breadth, but says that its broadest part was between Herodpolis 
(at the head of the Gulf of Suez) and Charax, near the mouth 


5 yi. 28. §§ 144, 147. 

6 Ibid. § 143. “ Ipsa vero peninsula 
Arabia inter duo maria, Rubrum Persi- 
cumque procurrens, quodam nature 
artificio ad similitudinem atque magut- 
tudinem LItaliz vircumfusa, in eandem 


etiam eli partem nulla differentia 
spectat,” 

It may be convenient to the reader to 
remind him that Arabia is in reality at 
least four times as large as France, or 
cight times as large as Italy ! 
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of the Euphrates. It is clear therefore that he had no idea of 
the manner in which the southern portion of Arabia runs out 
into the projecting land of Oman, though he was of course 
aware that it here sent out a great promontory to the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf. 

§ 14. Concerning the Red Sea itself and its western, or, as it 
was called both by Greeks and Romans, the Troglodytic, coast, 
Pliny bad of course abundant means of information, both from 
the earlier writers to whom we have already referred, such as 
Agatharchides. and Artemidorus, and from the more recent 
periplt of voyagers to the Land of Spices and to India. He 
has however given us comparatively few details. But he has 
correctly distinguished the three cities of the name of Berenice, 
which it appears were often confounded together: the first 
being the well-known city of the name, to which led the 
overland route from Coptos: the second, which he distin- 
guishes by the epithet Panchrysos, known also as Berenice ad 
Sabas: the third, which he terms Berenice Epideires, from its 
situation on a narrow neck of land or promontory called Deire. 
This was regarded by him as the headland bounding the 
Straits or narrowest entrance into the Red Sea, which he 
describes as only seven miles across” In connexion with 
Ptolemais HEpitheras he notices especially the astronomical 
observations by which Eratosthenes had connected its position 
with that of Meroé and Syene, and had thus, as he rhetorically 
phrases it, “detected the secret of the world.”*® But the most 
important addition that he makes to the knowledge of this part 
of the coast is undoubtedly his notice of Adulis, which was 
unknown even by name to Strabo, but in the time of Pliny 


7 This is not quite correct; the pro- | 8 vi. 29, § 172. “Res ingentis ex- 
montory of Deire (now ealled Ras Bir) | empli locusque subtilitatis immense, 
being considerably to the south of the | mundo ibi deprehenso, cum indubitata 
narrowest part of the strait, whieh is | ratione umbrarum Eratosthenes men- 
directly opposite to Cape Bab el | suram terræ prodere inde cæœpit.” The 
Mandeb; but as there is no marked | sort of simple wonder with whieh Pliny 
headland on the western side, exeept | regards the astronomical observations of 
Deire, the expression may perhaps be | the Greeks, wherever he refers to them, 
justified. is not a little amusing. 


f 
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had become the most important emporium on the coast, and was 
the place to which the native productions of the interior— 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, hippopotamus hides, tortoise shell, and 
slaves—were brought down for export. This extensive trade, 
which is fully confirmed by the Periplus,* but of which no 
trace is found in earlier writers, arose doubtless from the 
establishment in the interior of a comparatively civilized com- 
munity, of which Axuma was the capital. No mention of that 
city however is found in Pliny, though it was well known to 
the author of the Periplus. 

Of the coast of Africa outside the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb 
his knowledge is singularly meagre. He mentions indeed the 
Sinus Abalites, and beyond it the port and headland of Mos- 
sylum, which was the principal market for the cinnamon 
that was brought from the interior? Beyond this he tells us 
some writers placed a town called Baricaza.2 The promon- 
tory of Mossylum he appears to have regarded,—following the 
authority of Juba,—as the easternmost point of Africa, from 
whence the coast trended away to the south and west.* But 
he has no mention of any promontory answering to Cape Guar- 
dafui—the Southern Horn (Noti Keras) of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and the Promontory of Spices (Cape Aromata) of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy: while no trace whatever is found in 
his work of that greatly enlarged knowledge of the eastern 
coast of Africa, which forms so prominent a feature in the 
nearly contemporary Periplus.’ 


° Ibid. § 173. city itself in Ethiopia. We have seen 


1 Periplus Maris Erythr. §§ 4-6. 

2 Plin. vi. 29, § 174. 

3 « Aliqui unum Aethiopia oppidum 
ultra ponunt in littore Baricaza,” § 175. 
No such name is found in any other 
writer in connection with Ethiopia or 
Africa, and it is difficult not to suspect 
that the place really referred to is the 
celebrated city of the name in India, 
the name of which might well have 
been introduced in connection with the 
trade of these regions, in a manner that 
Pliny misunderstood, so as to place the 


that he has no notice of the Indian 
Barygaza in its proper place. 

4“ A’ Mossylico promontorio Atlan- 
ticum mare incipere vult Juba, præter 
Mauretanias suas Gades usque navi- 
gandum Coro.” Ib. § 175. 

Even Ptolemy assigns to this pro- 
montory a far more prominent position 
than it is really entitled to claim. 

5 The passage just cited from Juba 
shows clearly how little notion he pos- 
sessed of the vast extension of Africa 
towards the south. 
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§ 15. With regard to the interior of Africa generally he was 
little in advance of his predecessors: but we are indebted to 
him in this part of his work for having preserved to us several 
records of great interest,—the account of the exploration of 
Ethiopia and the upper course of the Nile by the officers sent 
out by Nero; and that of the campaign of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes. Both these expeditions and their 
geographical results have been already discussed. No further 
attempts seem to have been made before the time of Pliny to 
penetrate into the interior: the real heart of the great conti- 
nent was still unapproached, and neither Greek nor Roman 
writers appear to have had the least suspicion of the great 
extent of fertile and populous country that lay beyond the 
broad desert barrier of the Sahara. Indeed, according to the 
theory universally received among them, these regions were 
uninhabitable on account of the heat. 

Unfortunately the really valuable materials just referred to, 
are mixed up by Pliny, with his usual want of critical dis- 
cernment, with a mere farrago of miscellaneous information, 
compiled from a number of different authors, most of whom 
are otherwise unknown :° and the result is a confused mass of 
statements, out of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract any consistent or intelligible conclusions.’ It seems 
clear that the geography of the remote regions of Ethiopia, 
and the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile, was a favourite 
subject, as might well be conceived, with the Greek writers of 
Alexandria: and that many of these had collected a number 
of hearsay reports and vague rumours which there were no 
means of sifting or examining. As far as Meroé and its 
neighbourhood they had full and satisfactory information ; 


€ See Chapter XX. p. 184 and Chap- 


mation.” He bad undoubtedly ample 
ter XXIII. p. 347. 


7 Mr. Cooley (Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 
17) justly remarks on this part of Pliny’s 
work that “the deficiency of his general 
views is rendered more remarkable by 
the contrast with his abundant infor- 


materials at his command, but was 
wholly destitute of either the judgement 
or knowledge to enable him to sift or 
arrange them; and the consequence is 
that he has presented them to us in a 
form that renders them wholly useless. 
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but beyond that all was vague and uncertain. The fluctuating 
character of the names in barbarous countries is a fact too 
familiar to the modern geographer for us to wonder at the 
almost total discrepancy of his authorities in this respect.’ 

Jt is singular that one of the few points which he treats as 
“generally agreed upon” is the utterly erroneous conclusion 
that the southern ocean lay at a distance of 625 Roman 
miles (i.e. 5000 stadia) to the south of Meroé.® Such a state- 
ment could be nothing more than a theoretical assumption : 
yet it seems to have come to be recognized as an undoubted 
geographical fact, like the configuration given by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo to the eastern and northern shores of Asia. But in 
this instance the error is the more inexcusable, as it is almost 
certain that in the time of Pliny the eastern shores of Africa 
had been already explored far beyond the assumed latitude, 

though, as we have seen, he neglected to avail himself of the 
- new information thus laid open to him. 

§ 16. It is clear that Pliny accepted the conclusion of 
Eratosthenes, which had been generally adopted by subse- 
quent writers (including Juba, whom Pliny principally fol- 
lowed), with regard to the manner in which the coast of Africa 
trended away from its eastern extremity (opposite to Arabia) 
towards the Western Ocean and the coast of Mauretania. He 
thus describes Ethiopia—including under that appellation all 
the southern portions of the African continent—as extending 
from the south-east towards the south-west:* a strange mode 
of expression, but which can bear no other signification than 
that above referred to. But here he had of course no materials 


8 See Note B, p. 440. 

2 «In totum autem ab oceano ad 
Meroén poxxv M. P. esse inter auctores 
fere convenit,” vi. 30, § 196. This 
view may be considered as originating 
with Eratosthenes, who had drawn his 
first parallel of latitude through the 
land of the Sembrite, and the Region of 
Cinnamon, at 3400 stadia south of 
Meroé (Chapter XVI. p. 638). He 


must of course have conceived the | 


Southern Ocean as'somewhat further to 
the south, but there is no statement 
in the extant remains of his works, as 
to the distance at which he fixed it. 
Strabo, as we have seen, placed it con- 
jecturally about 4000 stadia south of 
Meroé. (See Chapter XXII. p. 328.) 

1 “Sita est Æthiopia ob oriente hi- 
berno ad occidentem hibernum.” vi. 80, 
§ 197. 
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at his command, and when he comes to the western coast, 
approaching Mauretania, where he might have availed himself 
of the important discoveries of Hanno, as well as the later 
observations of Polybius, his description becomes a mass of 
inextricable confusion. It is clear that he had never seen the 
original narrative of the voyage of Hanno,’ and throws doubt 
even upon the historical fact of his having founded Cartha- 
ginian settlements upon this coast, while he picks up at second 
hand some of the detached circumstances of a marvellous cha- 
racter, such as the mountain called Theon Ochema, burning 
with perpetual fire, the river Bambotus swarming with croco- 
diles, and the islands of the Gorgons, from whence Hanno had 
brought home the hairy skins of two of the women? But it 
would have been utterly impossible, had not the original 
narrative been preserved, to have identified any of these 
localities, or arrived at any sound conclusion concerning the 
geographical results of this memorable expedition. 

Almost equally unsatisfactory is his treatment of the voyage 
undertaken by Polybius along the western coast of Africa after 
the fall of Carthage: a document which would undoubtedly 
have been of the highest value to us, had it been preserved 
in an original or authentic form, but from which, in the 
condensed summary that Pliny has transmitted to us, it is 
impossible to extract any definite geographical information.’ 
On the other hand we are indebted to him for his extracts 
from Statius Sebosus and Juba concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, as well as for his account (imperfect as it is) of the 
march of Suetonius Paulinus across the Atlas. Both of these 
are real contributions to our geographical knowledge." 

§ 17. Of the north of Africa, extending from the shores of 
the Ocean to the confines of Egypt, Pliny’s knowledge was 
undoubtedly more complete than that of any preceding geo- 


2 See on this point, Chapter VIII. | mined. See Chapter XVIL, Note B. 

p. 328. 5 See Chapter XX. pp. 173, 175, and 
3 vi. 31, § 200. Chapter XXIII. p. 349. 

4 This account has been already exa- 
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grapher. He here enjoyed the advantage of following Juba, 
who from his position naturally possessed exceptional means of 
information: while the whole of these provinces had been in 
his time brought under the direct administration of Rome, and 
were becoming gradually pervaded by Roman civilization. 
The foundation of numerous colonies along the coast was one 
of the most effective means of introducing this improved cul- 
ture. In the case of Mauretania these colonies were not limited 
to the Mediterranean coast, but three of them, Tingis, Zilis, 
and Lixus were established on the western or Atlantic shore: 
while two others, Babba and Banasa, were founded in the in- 
terior, but on the western slopes of Mount Atlas. Beyond 
Lixus (the modern El Araich), at a distance of 120 Roman 
miles, was a town called Sala (the modern Sallee, long cele- 
brated as a resort of pirates) which appears to have been the 
last outpost of Roman civilization ʻin this direction, and is 
described by Pliny as bordering on the untrodden desert, and 
infested by herds of elephants, but still more by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, whom he calls Autololes.6 Beyond this, all 
appears to have been vague and uncertain. He adds however, 
on the authority of native informants (doubtless collected by 
Juba), that 150 miles from Sala was a river called Asana, 
having a good port at its mouth; beyond that was another 
river called Fut, and from thence 200 miles to Dyris, the 
native name for Mount Atlas. Here the distances are over- 
stated: but in other respects the account is trustworthy and 
leads us distinctly to the point where the great chain of Atlas 
descends to the sea at Cape Ghir, (the promontory of Hercules 
of Ptolemy) the name of which perhaps retains a trace of the 
native appellation of the range. 

But even with regard to the interior of the province itself, 
and especially to Mount Atlas, Pliny complains that the most 


6 « Oppidum Sala ejusdem nominis | tinued to be the last town in the Roman 
fluvio impositum, jam solitudinibus | province; though we find in the Itine- 
vicinum, elephantorumque gregibus | ‘raries a mere outpost (exploratio) called 
infestum, multotamen magis Autololum | Mercurius, 16 M. P. further south 
gente.” v. 1, § 5. Sala always con- ! (Itin. Ant. pp. 3, 6). 
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fabulous and contradictory accounts were still current in his 
day; a circumstance for which he blames the carelessness and 
want of curiosity of the Roman authorities, who preferred 
inventing falsehoods to investigating the truth” Yet the 
forests were already explored in quest of ivory and of the 
beautiful wood called citrus, so much valued by the Romans 
for tables ;? while the rocks on the seashore were diligently 
ransacked for purple.® 

§ 18. With the northern provinces along the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa properly so called—or rather 
the province to which that name was officially restricted— 
Pliny was of course well acquainted, and he has given us, in 
the same manner as with the other settled provinces of the 
Roman Empire, a tolerably full paraplus or description of the 
sea coast, its headlands and rivers, as well as the towns along 
its line, but this is followed as usual by a long list of the towns 
in the interior of each province, in alphabetical order, so as to 
afford no clue to their position. His account of the Cyrenaica 
also is clear and distinct, but his description of the two Syrtes 
and the intermediate region is singularly confused, and would 
in fact, if it stood alone, be utterly unintelligible. It is much 
less surprising that this should be the case with regard to the 
tribes of the interior, which had been in all ages very imper- 
fectly known; but considering the light that had been recently 
thrown upon this subject by the expeditions of Suetonius 


also was probably undertaken with a 
military rather than a scientific object. 

8 Of this Pliny speaks more fully 
elsewhere (xiii. 15, §§ 91-102), and 
relates details of the almost fabulous 


7 Quinquesunt, ut diximus, Romans 
colonie in ea provincia, perviumque 
fame videri potest; sed id plerumque 
fallacissimum experimento deprehen- 
ditur, quia dignitates, cum indagare 


vera pigeat, ignorantie pudore mentiri 
non piget, haud alio fidei proniore 
lapsu quam ubi falsæ rei gravis auctor 
exsistit.” v. 1, § 2. 

A remarkable passage, which serves 
to explain the little progress made in 
sound geographical knowledge under 
the Roman Empire. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, already referred 
to, constituted an exception; but that 


prices given for tables of this kind; an 
extravagant passion which he adds was 
carried by the Romans of his day to an 
“insanity ” equal to that of the Roman 
ladies for pearls. 

°’ The Mauretanian or Gætulian 
“purple” was probably that derived 
from the lichen called orchil, which is 
extensively used in dyeing. See Chapter 
XX. Note E, p. 203. 
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Paulinus and Cornelius Balbus, it is certainly strange to find 
that the ideas of Pliny with regard to this part of Africa were 
not more clear and satisfactory. He was acquainted indeed 
with the name of Phazania, corresponding to the modern 
Fezzan, but does not indicate its connexion with the Gara- 
mantes (whom he names separately), and appears to have 
placed it between the Garamantes and the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, regarding Cydamus (Ghadamis) as its 
capital. At the same time he describes Augila, the position 
of which was so well known to the Greek geographers, in a 
manner very confused and unintelligible. We are however 
indebted to him for having preserved to us the particulars 
already referred to of the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes: an event of the highest geographical 
interest. 

§ 19. But obscure as were the ideas of Pliny concerning the 
interior of Africa, this part of his work is deserving of atten- 
tion as containing the first distinct notice of the great river 
that has attracted so much attention in later times under the 
name of the Niger. For this information he was doubtless 
indebted to Juba, who, as we have seen, in the strange theory 
that he had framed with respect to the origin and course of 
the Nile, had introduced this river as one of its component 
parts.? In another passage Pliny speaks of Getulia as ex- 
tending “to the river Nigris, whieh separates Africa from 
ZMthiopia.”* And again, after enumerating among the Ethio- 
pian nations of the interior* “the Nigritz, so called from the 
river already mentioned,” he adds, “the river Nigris has the 


1 y, 5, § 35. already mentioned, the Gymnetes Pha- 
2 See Chapter XX. p. 175. rusii, and then the Perorsi who adjoined 
3 vy. 4, § 30. “Et tota Getulia ad | the Ocean on the confines of Mauretania 


flumen Nigrin, qui Africam ab Æthi- 
opia dirimit.” 

4 These he enumerates in the follow- 
ing order: first, the Egyptian Libyans, 
then the White Ethiopians (Leuce- 
thiopes). Above them the Ethiopian 
nations, the Nigrite from the river 


(vi. 8, § 48). Of these the Pharusii 
and Nigritæ were already mentioned 
by Strabo, who seems to have placed 
them south of the Great Desert (see 
Chapter XXII. p. 331). The Perorsi 
were apparently scattered along the 
west coast of the Atlantic. 


2F2 
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same nature as the Nile: it produces reeds and papyrus, and 
the same kinds of animals, and it becomes swollen at the same 
period.” As there is no river to the north of the Great Desert 
to which these characters can possibly be apphed, it seems 
certain that they must refer to the great river of Central 
Africa, the Joliba or Quorra, known to modern geographers 
as the Niger, some notice of which may have been carried 
by native caravans across the desert to Manretania.®° But, as 
usually happens in such cases, these vague reports afforded no 
definite idea of its geographical position, and Pliny at least 
was evidently quite unaware of the vast extent of desert which 
separated it from the land of the Geetulians. 

§ 20. On the much controverted question of the source of 
the Nile, Pliny contents himself with giving “the result of the 
inquiries” of king Juba in the form of the elaborate, but 
utterly unfounded, theory which has already been examined.’ 
With regard to the latter part of its course, through Ethiopia, 
he supposed it to be first called Astapus, where it was first 
known in the interior above Meroé, while he gave the names of 
Astobores and Astosapes to the two arms that encircled the 
great island of that name.” He was evidently misled (as was 
Ptolemy after him) by the name of “island” given to the 
district of Meroé by the Alexandrian geographers, into sup- 
posing it to have been really an island, surrounded by the two 
arms of the Nile, instead of being, as Eratosthenes rightly 
conceived it, merely a peninsular tract between the Nile itself 
and its tributary the Astaboras. 


5 y, 8, § 44. 

€ We have seen that already in the 
time of Strabo such caravans occasion- 
ally crossed the desert (Strabo, I, c.), 
and doubtless this intercourse would 
have increased as Mauretania and Nu- | water coming from darkness” (ramns 
midia became more settled and civilized. | aque e tenebris profluentis), while 
But in the absence of camels all such | Astosapes adds the sense of its being a 
communication must always have been | lateral or side stream (quod lateris sig- 
uncertain and difficult. nificationem adjicit; but the reading 

7 See Chapter XX. p. 174. lateris and the sense is doubtful). 

8 y, 10, § 53. In regard to these 


names Pliny tells us, first, that Astapus 
means iu the Ethiopian language “ the 
water flowing from darkness ” (aquam 
e tenebris profluentem);” then, that 
Astobores means “a branch of the 
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His description of Egypt is singularly meagre and jejune, 
presenting a striking contrast to that of Strabo: and though 
his enumeration of the Nomes, which has the air of being 
derived from an official source, is of value to the topographer, 
it is as usual devoid of any attempt at geographical arrange- 
ment, and he has -wholly failed to give any geographical 
picture of the country, easy as it was to have done so in a 
region of so peculiar a natural conformation. He has however 
introduced some interesting particulars with regard to the 
inundation of the Nile, and its effects on the surrounding 
country, according to the height it attained in different years.® 

§ 21. Pliny concludes his elaborate review of the geography 
of the world with a statement of the measurements of the 
different seas and continents according to various authorities, 
especially Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa: and sums up 
the whole by the conclusion—rather startling to modern 
readers—that Europe is nearly half as big again as Asia, and 
considerably more than twice as large as Africa. If the three 
continents are taken together, he adds, it will appear that 
Europe is a little more than 1 + 4 (or 1/ths) of the whole ; 
while Asia contains + + -4 (or tbs), not quite a third; and 
Africa 1 + 3 (or 43ths), very little more than a fifth!? 
Strange as these statements sound to us, who are familiar with 
the vast extent of Asia and Africa, beyond the limits known to 
ancient geographers, they are at the same time utterly at 
variance with the conclusions arrived at by Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and it is difficult to comprehend by what process Pliny 
was led to adopt so erroneous a result. 

Lastly, in order, as he tells us, to leave out nothing that 
can contribute to the clear understanding of his subject, he 
proceeds to give what he terms “an exquisitely subtle dis- 


5 v. 9, §§ 57, 58. | Quod si miseeantur omnes summm, 

vi. 33, § 210. “Apparet ergo | liquido patebit, Europam totius terre 
Europam paulo minus dimidia Asiæ | tertiam esse partem et octavam paulo 
parte majorem esse quam Asiam. | amplins, Asiam vero quartam et quar- 
Eandem altero tanto et sexta parte | tamdecimam, Africam autem quintam 
Africe, ampliorem quam Africam. | ct insuper sexagesimam.” 
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covery of Greek science,” in the circles or parallels of latitude 
drawn along the surface of the world, with the regions or 
localities through which they passed. He adds in each 
instance the proportion of the gnomon of the sundial to its 
shadow, and the length of the longest or solstitial day. This, 
as we have seen, had been already done by Hipparchus, who 
was followed by Strabo, and doubtless by many other Greek 
geographers. But in attempting to enumerate the geogra- 
phical points through which these circles would pass, Pliny 
has fallen into such strange and unaccountable errors, that the 
table he gives us, far from contributing to a clear under- 
standing of the countries which he has already described, would 
only tend to throw them into inextricable confusion.’ It is 
clear from this passage, as from several others, that he himself 
had not mastered the very elements of mathematical geo- 
graphy, and had no clear conception whatever of the meaning 
of what he was reporting. But as he professes to derive the 
whole statement from Greek authorities, we are wholly at a loss 
to explain how he could have wandered so widely from all the 
conclusions generally received among them, and produced a 
list as much at variance with the systems of Eratosthenes or 
Hipparchus, as it is with geographical truth. 


2 See Note C, p. 441. 
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NOTE A, p. 409. 
SOURCES OF THE TIGRIS. 


Tue Tigris may be considered as having two, or rather three, 
principal sources, forming distinct arms, all containing a large 
quantity of water. Of these, the western arm, usually considered 
at the present day as the main stream, which is that flowing by 
Diarbekir, takes its rise in a small lake or pool, about 50 G. miles 
N.W. of that city, and not more than 5 from the Euphrates at 
Telek. Singularly enough this arm of the river appears to have 
been ignored in ancient times, and we find no mention of it in any 
ancient geographer. 

About 45 miles below Diarbekir, this river is jomed by an 
affluent, the Batman Su, having nearly as large a body of water 
as itself, which flows from north to south, and has its sources in 
the range called by the ancients Niphates. Again, about 35 miles 
lower down, the united streams receive an important accession from 
the north in the river now known as the Sört Su, or river of Surt, 
which is itself formed by two considerable rivers, the one descending 
from Bitlis in the neighbourhood of Lake Van, the other called the 
Bohtan Tchai, having its sources far away to the east. This last 
river, which is probably the Centrites of Xenophon, was not 
regarded by the ancients as an arm of the Tigris, but this name 
may very probably have been given to the river of Bitlis, which 
has its sources near enough to the Lake of Van to afford some colour 
for the popular notion that it derived its waters from thence. 
Other writers however contend that the river which joins the 
Tigris at Zeiwah, the Batman Su, has the better claim to be 
regarded as the Tigris of the ancients, and it is difficult to decide 
between them. 

The sources of the Bohtan Chai, which is undoubtedly entitled 
to rank as the eastern arm of the Tigris, have been for the first 
time explored in quite recent times by Mr. Taylor, who found that 
its principal source, the Méx Su, issues from a cave at the foot of 
the mountain of Aghovar, which is separated from the Lake of Van 
by only about 30 miles of mountainous country: a circumstance 
which, as he observes, may have given rise to the notion enter- 
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tained by Strabo as well as Pliny, of the Tigris deriving its waters 
from that lake. (See Mr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. xxxv. p. 49.) 


NOTE B, p. 431. 
WRITERS ON ETHIOPIA. 


Among the authors thus cited, the most important is Bion, a 
native of Soli in Cilicia, who is noticed also by Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. 58) as having written a work on Ethiopia (Alĝiomıxá), and is 
cited in one passage by Athenæus (ziii. p. 566, c). His date is 
wholly unknown; but he appears from Pliny to have given a 
number of minute topographical details concerning the valley of 
the Nile as far as Meroë. ' 

Aristocreon, referred to in the same passage (vi. § 183), and also 
with regard to the length of the course of the Nile in Egypt (v. 9, 
§ 59), is evidently the same quoted at second hand by Ælian (Hist. 
Anim. vii. 40) for a fabulous story concerning Ethiopia ; but nothing 
more is known of him. 

Basilis, associated with the preceding by Pliny (l. ¢.), but not 
again cited as an authority, is noticed by Agatharchides (§ 64) 
among the writers who had treated of the eastern portions of the 
world, and must therefore have been earlier than that author. He 
appears to have also written a work on India, which is quoted by 
Athenzeus (ix. p. 390 b). 

Two other authors, cited by Pliny as authorities, had the great 
advantage of personal knowledge of the localities: Dalion, as he 
tells us, having ascended the Nile far above Meroé (Dalion ultra 
Meroén longe subvectus, vi. § 183): he appears to have been 
of an earlier period than the two preceding. The other, whom he 
calls Simonides minor, had actually resided for five years at Meroé 
while engaged on his work on Ethiopia (l. ¢.). Unfortunately 
Pliny does not indicate the particular information he derived from 
these authorities; and has undoubtedly mixed up the statements of 
different writers, without any attempt to reconcile or explain 
the discrepancies between them. 
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NOTE ©, p. 438. 


PLINY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CLIMATA. 


It is clear, however, that Pliny here refers to the climata in the 
sense in which the term was used by Ptolemy and later geo- 
graphers, as signifying the portions or segments of the world 
included between two parallels of latitude marked by the successive 
steps in the astronomical changes of the day and night, &c. It is 
in this sense that he himself calls them “ segmenta mundi;” and 
that he describes them as “containing” or including whole 
countries and regions. At the same time he not only calls them 
“circles” or “parallels” (que nostri circulos appellavere, Graci 
parallelos, § 211), expressions that could hardly apply to anything 
but the parallels that bounded them; but he gives for each circle 
the definite relations of the gnomon to its shadow, and the length 
of the longest day, which of course can refer only to the definite 
circles that limit each segment. It seems certain that throughout 
this passage Pliny has confounded the two things: the segments of 
the earth’s surface intercepted between two such parallel circles, 
and the circles themselves. It is these last which are given us by 
Strabo from Hipparchus, and which that geographer has correctly 
designated (according to his ideas) by the several points through 
which they actually pass. But Pliny, by confounding these 
parallels of latitude with the extensive spaces included between 
them, has thrown the whole subject into confusion. 

But after making full allowance for this disturbing cause, there 
still remains an amount of error in his statements for which it is 
very difficult to account. Thus in regard to the very first segment 
which he describes in detail, he includes in it as approximately 
parallel with Alexandria and Lower Egypt, Babylonia, Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Persia, Parthyene (!), Aria(!), and the southern coast of 
India. But even in the much better known regions on the Medi- 
terranean he describes the second circle as including Cyprus, 
Crete, and Lilybæum in Sicily, while he places Syracuse, Catana, 
and “the middle of Sicily ” in the third section, and the north of 
Sicily in the fourth, while Locri and Rhegium immediately adjoin- 
ing the Sicilian Strait are transferred to the fifth section. These 
last mistakes we are wholly unable to account for. But in some 
instances he was evidently misled by Hipparchus, or rather by a 
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misconception of the statements of that author; with which he 
appears, as is so often the case in his work, to have mixed up others 
derived from different sources without any attempt to distinguish 
them. 

After quoting these conclusions of ancient Greek authors (anti- 
quorum exacta), he adds that the most diligent recent writers had 
added to these three other segments; the one extending from the 
Tanais across the Lake Mæotis and the Sarmatians to the Borys- 
thenes, and thence through Dacia and a part of Germany and Gaul 
to the Western Ocean ; these had a solstitial day of sixteen hours ; 
the next, whose longest day was seventeen hours, included the 
Hyperboreans (!) and Britain; the third passed through Scythia 
from the Rhipæan Mountains to Thule; here the days and nights 
were at certain seasons continuous. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHRAAN SEA. 


§ 1. Very nearly contemporary with Pliny was the anonymous 
treatise to which we have already had frequent occasion to 
refer, known as the PERIPLUS OF THE ERYTHRÆAN SEA. This 
little work is a document of a kind wholly unlike any other 
that has been preserved to us from antiquity. It is not a mere 
geographical description of the coasts like the Periplus of 
Scylax, or that of the Euxine by Arrian. Nor is it a journal 
or record of an individual voyage, like those of Nearchus and 
Hanno. It is rather a kind of manual for the instruction of 
navigators and traders in the Erythrean Sea, in the widest 
sense of that term, comprising the Arabian Gulf (or what we 
now call the Red Sea), the coasts of Africa outside the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb as far as they had been then explored, as 
well as those of Arabia and India down to the extremity of the 
Malabar coast, with a few brief notices of the more distant 
portions of India, and even China. It describes in more or 
less detail the geography of the different coast-lines, with their 
several ports, as well as the prominent natural features of each, 
but adds, in regard to each port mentioned, a full notice of the 
articles imported and exported, which are given with a minute- 
ness of detail that shows beyond a doubt that it is written by a 
merchant for the use of merchants... At the same time it is 
evident from many circumstances that it is the result (in great 
part at least) of personal experience and observation; and as a 


1 It may be observed that while the | andria, were a matter of very little in- 
exports from these distant regions, being | terest to anyone but a trader. For the 
the natural productions of the countries, | same reason very little notice has been 
would be objects of general interest,the | taken of these last in the following 
imports, i.e. the merchandise which it | abstract of the Periplus. 
was suitable to take thither from Alex- 
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consequence of this, we find when we come to examine it, that 
its geographical statements are among the most satisfactory 
and trustworthy that have been transmitted to us by any 
ancient writer. 

§ 2. It is unfortunate that the author and the date of this 
little treatise are equally unknown to us; so far at least as any 
external evidence is concerned. The former indeed is of 
comparatively little moment, for the name would doubtless 
convey no further information. It is obvious from internal 
evidence that the writer was a Greek merchant of Alexandria 
in Egypt, and a person of no pretensions to hterary merit or 
elegance of style? The attribution of it, in the only extant 
manuscript, to the historian Arrian is doubtless owing only to 
its being found immediately following the Periplus of the 
Euxine Sea by that author, and has been unanimously rejected 
by all the later editors.” But while they are all of one accord 
upon this point, which does not indeed admit of a question, 
there is great discrepancy among them with regard to the date. 
It was brought down by Dodwell as late as the reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus: while Dr. Vincent returned to the 
opinion of Salmasins, who had pronounced it about contem- 
porary with the work of Pliny.* The general agreement 
between the two is indeed such as to leave no doubt upon this 
point: at the same time that the hypothesis advanced by some 


2 This is obvious onthe most cursory | Dresde, 1849), says of it: “Auctor 
inspection. The peculiarities of his | bujus Peripli est Arrianus, mereator 
diction are probably in some instanees | Alexandrinus, qui regnante Claudio 
such as were usual at Alexandria in | imperatore vixit;’? and Dr. Vincent, 
his day. In other cases he introduces | though less decidedly, inclines to the 
mere Latin words under a Greek form, | same view. But it seems more probable 
such as Syvdpiov for coined money in | that the name of Arrian is a mere mis- 
general, exorovadros for “scutulatus,’ | take, arising from the cause stated in 
as deseriptive of a certain kind of | the text. See ©. Müller, Prolegom. 
garment, &e. | p. 96. 

3 Some, however, while admitting 1 The whole question has been fully 
that it is impossible to ascribe the little | discussed by Dr. Vincent (Commerce 
work in question to Arrian of Nico- | and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
media, the historian of Alexander, have | Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 83-6, 49-59), 
supposed it to be the work of a mer- | and by Dr. C. Müller in the Prolegomena 
chant of that name. Thus Fabricius, | to his edition of the Geographi Grae? 
in his edition ot the little treatise (8vo | Minores, tom. i. p. 95-111. 
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authors that the Periplus was the authority from which Pliny 
derived his account of the voyage to India, as practised in his 
time, has been shown to be untenable” It would indeed 
appear more probable from a comparison of the two that the 
information furnished by the Periplus is the later, as well as 
the fuller, account. But a more definite ground for deter- 
mining within very narrow limits the date of this valuable 
document is furnished by the mention of a king named 
Zoscales, as reigning in his time over the kingdom of Auxuma 
in Ethiopia.? Dr. ©. Müller was the first to point out that this 
name may in all probability be identified with a certain 
Za Hakale, whom we learn from the Abyssinian annals to have 
reigned from A.D. 77 to 89: thus bringing us to the reigns of 
Titus and Domitian at Rome, a conclusion entirely in accord- 
ance with all the other internal evidence.’ We may therefore 
place the Periplus within about ten years after the death of 
Pliny. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse given to navigation 
and the trade to India by the discovery of Hippalus, and the 
opening out of direct communication with the coast of Malabar, 
would lead to the compilation of many small treatises or 
Peripli, more or less analogous to the one we possess. It is 
obvious that Pliny had a document of the kind before him, in 
writing the account already referred to; though it would 
appear to have been of a much less complete character, and 
to have been confined to the direct voyage to the coast of 
Malabar. Ptolemy also unquestionably made use of some 
similar authority; but notwithstanding his later date, his 
details are by no means so trustworthy as those of the Periplus. 
The accuracy and clearness of the statements found in this 
little work, as well as the proofs it affords of a great extension 


` 5 This point has been in my opinion 
fully Ey by M. Müller, Prole- 
gom. pp. 99, 1 

s as 5, ed. Müller. 

7 ©. Müller, Prolegom. p. 97. M. 


Vivien de St. Martin, who adopts his | 


conclusion, adds some useful remarks 
on the trustworthy character of the 
lists of these monarchs preserved in 
the Abyssinian chronicles (Le Nord de 
U Afrique dans l Antiquité, p. 196). 

8 See Chapter XXIV. p. 417. 
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of geographical knowledge in regard to the coasts both of 
Africa and India, are such as to entitle it to a full and careful 
consideration.’ 

§ 3. The author begins with a brief description of the voyage 
down the Red Sea, starting from Myos Hormos, which he calls 
the first of the regular trading ports’ on the Egyptian coast. 
Following this downwards came Berenice, 1800 stadia lower 
down; and about 4000 stadia farther Ptolemais, called Theron, 
from its being the station for the hunters of the Ptolemies. It 
was not a good port, and though it still exported some ivory, 
as well as tortoiseshell, it was evidently in his time a place of 
but little trade. About 8000 stadia farther south was Adulis, 
a small place, but carrying on a considerable trade. It was 
situated on a deep gulf, and served as the place of export for 
the newly-risen kingdom of Ethiopia, the capital of which was 
at Auxuma (Axum), at a distance of eight days’ journey in 
the interior.? We have seen that Pliny was the first to men- 
tion Adulis, which had been unnoticed by earlier writers, and 
we learn more fully from the Periplus the causes of its rise and 
prosperity. The extension of the power of Zoscales, whose 
capital was at Auxuma, over all the surrounding regions, is 


° ©. Müller justly remarks of this | heavy duties levied both on imports 


little treatise that “rerum traditarum 
copia, varietate, fide, utilitate, adeo 
præstat, ut pretiosissimi thesauri loco 
habendus sit.” Prolegom. p. 95. Mr. 
Cooley also says: “ The author of the 
Periplus differs from Ptolemy in several 
important particulars; and wherever 
this is the case, every consideration, 
both of internal and external evidence, 
is in favour of the former.” (Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 56.) 

1 mpõros rv àmoðederyuévwv Üppwv, 
§ 1. This phrase, as well as that fre- 
quently used by our author of utópia 
vouma, clearly points not only to the 
existence of a regular established trade, 
but of fiscal regulations only allowing 
vessels to trade at certain ports. Such 
regulations were indeed almost a neces- 


sary consequence of the system of | 


and exports in the days of our trader. 

2? It was three days’ journey from 
Adulis to Coloé, and five days from 
thence to Auxuma. Coloé must there- 
fore have been situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Dixan. The 
position of Adulis itself, on the west 
side of the bay now called Annesley 
Bay, where its ruins are still visible, is 
familiar to all since that bay was made 
the head-quarters of the British expe- 
dition to Abyssinia in 1867. Its site 
was first pointed out by Mr. Salt in 
1813. 

The ruins of Axum were described 
by Bruce, as well as subsequently by 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt; and have 
been since repeatedly visited by more 
reecnt travellers. 
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confirmed by the testimony of the inscription on the monument 
of Adulis, which must be assigned to a monarch nearly contem- 
porary with the Periplus.2 At the time when our document 
was compiled Auxuma had become the chief entrepét for the 
ivory of all the regions on the Upper Nile, and this, together 
with tortoiseshell and rhinoceros horn, were the chief exports 
from Adulis, in return for which they imported a variety of 
European wares from Alexandria, as well as iron, steel, and 
cotton goods from India.* 

The small number of points indicated along this line of 
coast doubtless arises from the circumstance that the navigation 
being well known, while the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast was rocky and dangerous, the traders used to run direct 
from one established port to another. Apparently also the 
smaller settlements founded by the Ptolemies, and mentioned 
by Agatharchides and the writers who followed him, had 
fallen into decay, and being no longer recognised as “ regular” 
ports, had probably ceased to exist.” Our author adds that the 
voyage to Adulis from Egypt was habitually made from the 
month of January to September, but that the best season was 
September.’ 

§ 4. Proceeding onwards from Adulis he tells us that the 
gulf bears away to the east, and is contracted into its narrowest 
breadth opposite to the Aualitic Gulf. This of course refers to 
the well-known Strait of Bab el Mandeb, but the locality of this 
important point and the geographical features of this part of 
the coast are imperfectly indicated. No mention is made of 
the town or headland of Deire (Cape Bir), which forms the 
actual boundary of the strait on its southern side, and which 


3 See Chapter XV. p. 586. Concern- 
ing the age of this later part of the 
inscription, see Boeckh, Corp. Inser. 
Gr. vol. iii. p. 512. 

4 Periplus, § 4. 

5 Most of these smaller settlements 
seem to have been established by the 
Ptolemies principally with a view to 
catching elephants, a practice which 
had now fallen into disuse; the ivory 


was brought from the interior by the 
native tribes. 

€ Both here and elsewhere (§§ 6, 24, 
39), in mentioning the months suitable 
for sailing, he always adds the Egyptian 
name of the month—Tybis, Thoth, 
Epiphi, &c.—as being doubtless more 
familiar to Alexandrian traders than 
the Latin one. 
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was well known to Artemidorus and Strabo.” The Aualitie 
Gulf must be the deep bay that indents the coast of Africa 
immediately beyond Cape Bir, and the emporium of Aualites, 
from which it derived its name, may be identified with Zeilah, 
a short distance to the east of it. Our author appears to fix 
this at a distance of about 4000 stadia from Adulis.’ Proceeding 
from thence eastward along the coast of Africa, to which he 
gives the name of Barbarica, he mentions in succession between 
Aualites and Cape Aromata (Guardafui), several emporia or 
places of trade, to which the productions of the interior—frank- 
incense, myrrh, and other odoriferous gums, as well as ivory 
and tortoise-shell—were brought down for export. The first of 
these was Malao, distant 800 stadia from Aualites, the deserip- 
tion of which, as sheltered by a promontory projecting from the 
east, enables us clearly to identify it with the modern Berbera, 
at the present day the most considerable trading-place on this 
coast. ‘This was followed by Mundus at a distance of two days’ 
sail, a safer port; and again after two or three days’ sail came 
Mosyllum, the principal port for the export of cassia (cinna- 
mon), on account of which it was frequented by ships of large 
size, though it had no harbour, but only an exposed and 
inconvenient roadstead.®? Beyond that, after another two days’ 


7 Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. pp. 
769, 772. 

8 This distance is just about correct, 
if measured from Adulis to Zeilah, as 
certainly appears to be the meaning of 
the author (§ 7). Dr. Vincent erro- 
neously supposes it to apply to the 
length of the coast of Barbaria (vol. ii. 
p. 125). That authoyr’s identifications of 
the ports between the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb and Cape Guardafui are for 
the most part erroneous. But this 
coast was in his day so little known 
that he had very imperfect means of 
comparison. D’Anville had already 
correctly identified the port of Aualites 
with the modern Zeilah (still called by 
the native Somaulis Audal or Auzal) a 
place of considerable trade under the 
Arabs; and starting from this point 


there is little difficulty in determining 
the others. 

° Periplus, § 10. We have already 
seen the importance attached to Mosyl- 
lum as a port by Pliny (vi. § 174); and 
this is confirmed by the repeated men- 
tion in onr author of Mosyllitic eom- 
modities as equivalent to those of the 
coast of Barbaria in general. But its 
exact site has not been determined with 
any certainty, the distance from the 
Cape of the Elephant being only 
vaguely given as a voyage of two days, 
while there was no natural port to mark 
the locality; and the promontory of 
the same name, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy conld not really be 
a headland of any importance, there 
being none of a marked character 
west of that of the Elephant. 
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sail, was a promontory called “the Elephant,” with a river of 
the same name, and a place called Acanne, where there was a 
grove of trees producing frankincense of very superior quality. 
The promontory of the Elephant is certainly the same that is 
now called Ras el Fil, or Jebel Fil, which has the same 
signification : it is about 40 G. miles short of Cape Guardafui. 

§ 5. The whole of this coast from the opening of the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui is for the first time 
accurately described in the Periplus. It was known indeed in 
a general way to the Greeks from the time of Eratosthenes to 
that of Strabo, both of whom, as we have seen, were well 
acquainted with the promontory to which they gave the name 
of Noti Keras or the Southern Horn, by which they clearly 
meant to designate the Cape Aromata of the Periplus, the 
modern Guardafui. Artemidorus moreover had given some 
details respecting the coast, mentioning among other points 
the mountain headland of the Elephant, but he had no account 
of the distances, and did not mention any emporia or places of 
trade along the coast.2 It is probable indeed that this trade 
had for the most part grown up in the interval. The pro- 
ductions of the African coast had doubtless from an early 
period been exported in small vessels to the opposite shores of 
Arabia, as still took place in the time of the Periplus;* but 
besides this, there had arisen at the latter period a consider- 
able trade at these African ports on their own account, and we 
learn from our author that they imported European goods, 
including gold and silver plate, and ornamental glass wares, 
in return for their much valued native products.* The whole 
of this tract, to which our author applies the name of 


Hence Mosyllum has been variously 


3 Periplus, § 7. 
fixed by recent writers at Bunder Barth, 


4 Ibid. §§ 8-10. In addition to 


near Ras Antarah, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ras Hadadeh, more than 
40 G. miles farther west. 

1 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 138. 


Miller, 
Not. ad Per iplum, § 1l. 


8 N xvi. 4, § 14, See Chapter ` 


XVIIL p. 6 
VOL. II. 


these, Roman money, both gold and 
silver (Snvdpiov xpusoðv Te kal àpyv- 
povy) was introduced, though in small 
quantities (où moaù). It was probably 
intended for purposes of ornament, 
rather than as a medium of exchange. 


2G 
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Barbarice or Barbaria, though now inhabited only by the wild 
tribes of the Somauli, a very uncivilized race, had in the 
middle ages, when it was known as the kingdom of Adel, 
assumed a very different character, and risen to a state of 
prosperity almost equal to that of the opposite regions of 
Arabia.” Something of the same kind would appear to have 
taken place at the period of which we are now treating: and 
the ports on the African coast, which were popularly known as 
“those on the opposite side,” ° were resorted to by large 
trading vessels from Alexandria as well as by the small 
country craft.” We are told moreover that they carried on 
direct trade with India; but no mention is found in connexion 
with this of the cinnamon for which their country was so 
celebrated, and which some modern writers have supposed 
to have been imported by them from Ceylon or the coast of 
Malabar.’ 

§ 6. We have seen that Pliny regarded the promontory of 
Mosyllum as the point where the coast of Africa changed its 
direction and trended away to the south and west, and though 
the author of our Periplus was better informed, as he distinctly 
describes the headland of Aromata as the eastern extremity of 
Africa:® yet he considered the coast as bearing away to the 
south from the Promontory of the Elephant, and again still 
more decidedly from beyond Opone, in a manner that shows he 
did not fully appreciate the importance of Cape Aromata as the 
main feature in the geography of all this part of Africa. He 
however gives us several details concerning that and the 
neighbouring promontories as well as ports: all which have 


5 Vincent, vol. ii. p. 122, who de- 
scribes from the Portuguese authorities 
the state of things which they found 
when they first visited these seas. 

€ éumdpia Bapßapıkà, Ta mépay deyd- 
peva, § 7. Hence the wares brought 
from thence are termed by our author 
mepatixd, especially the frankincense, 
which he frequently mentions as Alga- 
vos Ó Tepatiuds. 


7 Periplus, § 10. He expressly 


attributes the necessity for such larger 
vessels to the quantity of cassia (cin- 
namon) exported (éidyera: È dad TOY 
Tónrwv Kacolas xphua màetortov' Šid kal 
peCóvwv motwv xpe Tò eumdpiov). 

8 Considering the nature and value 
of our authority, this circumstance 
appears to me conclusive against the 
hypothesis referred to. 

® Periplus, § 12. 
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been fully verified by modern observations. Cape Aromata 
itself he describes as an abrupt headland, having a roadstead 
on its northern side, which was used as an emporium of trade, 
though from its exposed situation it afforded no protection. 
against north winds; and when these blew, ships were obliged 
to run for shelter under a headland named Tabæ. This may 
be identified with the cape now called Banna, about 40 G. 
miles south of Guardafui: and at the same distance (400 
stadia) beyond this, according to the Periplus, “after passing 
round a peninsula,” was a place called Opone, a considerable 
emporium of trade? The peninsula here mentioned can 
certainly be no other than the remarkable headland called 
Ras Hafoun (about 90 miles south of Cape Guardafui), an 
isolated table of rock, connected with the mainland by a mere 
spit of sand, and we thus obtain with certainty the position of 
Opone, a point of much importance for the geography of this 
coast. 

It is remarkable that while we find in Pliny no notice of 
any points along this coast beyond the Mosyllitic promontory, 
even the name of Cape Aromata not being mentioned by him, 
and he had evidently no more idea than Eratosthenes or 
Artemidorus of the long stretch of the African coast to the 
southward, the author of the Periplus was not only well 
acquainted with the headlands and ports immediately beyond 
Cape Aromata, such as Tabee and Opone, but was well aware 
of the fact that the shores of Africa for a long distance from 
thence had a general direction to the south, instead of 
trending away at once to the west, as supposed by all earlier 
geographers from Eratosthenes to Juba and Strabo.2 This 


1 Periplus, §§ 13, 14. It is worth 
notice that among the articles imported 
into Opone and the neighbouring ports 
from Barygaza and other Indian places 
of export, our author mentions “the 
honey produced from a reed which is 
called sacchari”? This is the first 
mention of sugar as an article of trade 
that is found in any ancient author, 
but the substance was well known to 


Pliny, who speaks of it as used in 
medicine (H. N. xii. 8, § 32). 

At all these ports the author ex- 
pressly mentions “ cassia ”—by which 
he undoubtedly means cinnamon, the 
name of which is not found in his little 
work—as one of the staple productions 
of the country. j 

2 Periplus, §§ 12, 15. 


202 
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important rectification of the map of the world was evidently 
due to the extension of trade in that direction : an extension 
which seems to have been coincident with that of the trade to 
India, and may very probably be referred to the same period :° 
at all events it is clear that in the time of the Periplus the 
eastern coast of Africa was habitually visited by merchants, 
and in constant relation with the ports of Arabia, as low down 
as Zanzibar, six degrees south of the equator. It is probable 
however that our author’s personal experience did not extend 
so far, and his account of the coast of Azania, as he terms the 
east coast of Africa to the south of Opone, is much less full 
and circumstantial than that of the coast fronting Arabia, 
from Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui. 

§ 7. Still his statements, brief as they are, are intelligible 
and consistent, and the positions of the points named may be 
determined with reasonable certainty, at least within narrow 
limits. South of Opone the coast for six days’ voyage 
trended at first due south. and then to the south-west, and was 
marked by two long lines of continuous rocky cliffs, from 
which they derived the name of the little and great Apocopee. 
Beyond this were six more days’ voyage of low and sandy 
shores, hence called the great and little Ægialos: then 
followed the Courses (Dromi) of Azania, the one called that of 
Sarapion, the other that of Nicon: the aggregate distance 
being seven days’ voyage. At the end of this navigation were 
the Pyralaan islands, from whence it was a voyage of two days 
and nights to a point on the mainland, opposite to an island 
named Menuthias, distant about 300 stadia from the land, low 
and covered with wood, and abounding in turtles, which were 
caught by the natives in a kind of wicker baskets. Two days’ 
voyage beyond this, on the mainland, was a place called 


3 At the time of the voyage of Eu- t+ The whole of this part of the 
doxus, this part of the African coast | castern coast of Africa has recently 
does not appear to have been visited | been examined and described by Cap- 
by Greck ships, and that navigator was | tain Owen (Voyage to Africa, Arabia, 
only carried thither by chance. (See | and Madagascar, 2 vols, 8vo. 1833). 
Chapter XVIII. p. 76.) 
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Rhapta, the last emporium or commercial station along the 
coast, and a place of considerable trade.” It was subject, in 
virtue of some old established right, to the sovereign of the 
Mapharitic territory in Arabia (a portion of Yemen), from 
whom the merchants of Muza rented it, and carried on a 
regular trade thither with their own ships. This close con- 
nection with Arabia, while it explains the source of our 
author’s information, is curious from its similarity to the 
present state of things, when Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
coast have long been subject to the Sultan of Muscat. 

§ 8. If the above account furnishes us with few particulars, 
it may be observed that the eastern coast of Africa from Ras 
Hafoun southwards for above fifteen degrees of latitude pre- 
sents scarcely any marked geographical features, and is a 
barren and inhospitable region, very little known or frequented 
even at the present day, and almost totally devoid of popula- 
tion. But it is interesting to find on our modern maps that 
just beyond Ras Hafoun to the south comes a long tract of 
rugged country, called Hazine (the rough ground),° presenting 
a bold and rocky front to the sea, while beyond this is a low 
tract called Sef Tweel, or the low shore, thus entirely confirming 
the correctness of our author’s description.’ The Pyralaan 
islands again, with which he associates a narrow channel, may 
be identified with the islands of Manda and Lamo (in about 
2° §. lat), which are separated from the mainland by just such 
a narrow channel. From thence it is about three degrees, or 
1800 stadia, to a point opposite Pemba, a large island, which 
may probably be identified with the Menuthias of the Periplus. 
Hither this, or the neighbouring island of Zanzibar (better 
known in modern times), must have been the one meant, and it 
is impossible to decide positively between them, but as only 


5 Periplus, §§ 15, 16. as to apply to the whole east coast of 
® It is evidently this name which | Africa, from Cape Aromata down to 
was corrupted by the Greeks in our | Rhapta. 
authors time into Azania, and on our 7 See Owen’s Voyage to Africa, &c., 
modern maps into Ajan. The name, | vol. i. chap. xix. 
however, is extended by our author so 
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one island is mentioned, though both are equally near the 
coast, it is probable that there was in fact a confusion between 
the two. Rhapta may probably be placed in the bight of the 
bay opposite to Zanzibar, not far from Bagamoyo, the present 
point of communication with the interior, and which from its 
position at the mouth of a considerable river, must always have 
had facilities for such intercourse. We thus find that the 
knowledge of the African coast had received at one stretch an 
extension of above 1200 geographical miles, and had attained 
very nearly to the farthest point with which the ancients were 
ever acquainted.® 

Beyond Rhapta, our author tells us, nothing was known, and 
the ocean was unexplored ; it was therefore supposed that the 
coast trended away to the west, and continued that course until 
the southern ocean ultimately united itself with the western, 
and the regions at the back of Ethiopia and Libya.® This was 
evidently the mere application to the more distant latitudes 
with which they had become acquainted, of the previously 
received theory adopted by Eratosthenes and Strabo concern- 
ing the deflection of the African coast to the westward. But 
it serves to show how strongly rooted was the belief in men’s 
minds, before the time of Ptolemy, that the whole African 
continent was surrounded by the ocean; and that its circum- 
navigation was therefore possible. 

§ 9. The Periplus now returns to the point from whence it 
started, and begins again from Berenice to describe the “left 
hand,” that is to say, the east coast of the Arabian Gulf or 
Red Sea. Here the first point noticed is Leuce Come, which 
had continued ever since the time of Augustus to be one of 
the principal ports on the Arabian coast. Its site at Howara 
in 25° lat. has been already indicated :' it was thus nearly 
opposite to Berenice, and was the seat of a considerable trade 
with the Nabatæan Arabs, whose capital was in the interior at 


5 We shall hereafter see that Pto- | of the Periplus. 
lemy’s knowledge of this coast really ® Periplus, § 18. 
extended a very little way beyond that ' See Chapter XX. p. 181. 
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Petra. From hence for a long distance the Arabian coast was 
extremely dangerous, from the multitude of rocks and shoals, 
and the absence of ports and good places of anchorage, as well 
as the barbarous character of the inhabitants, who plundered 
and made slaves of all mariners who were unfortunate enough 
to be wrecked upon their shores. For this reason navigators 
bound for Muza and the ports outside the Straits shunned as 
much as possible the Arabian side of the Gulf, and held a 
direct course through the middle of the Red Sea as far as an 
island called the Burnt Island, which may be identified with 
the volcanic islet called Jebel Zebair in 15° of latitude. From 
theuce the voyage to Muza appears to have presented no diffi- 
culties, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland were 
comparatively civilized. 

Muza was the chief emporium of trade for all this part of 
Arabia, and the residence of merchants who not only had exten- 
sive commercial relations with the opposite ports on the coast of 
Africa, from the straits to the extremity of Barbaria, and even 
as far as Rhapta, but used to send ships of their own to 
Barygaza in India.” It was the more remarkable that Muza 
had acquired so prominent a position as an emporium, as it 
had no regular port but merely a roadstead, with good anchor- 
age on a sandy shore. The best time of year for the voyage 
thither was the month of September, the Egyptian Thoth.* 

Three days inland from Muza was the city of Save, the capi- 
tal of the Mapharitic territory, and the residence of their king 
Cholcebus. Nine days farther in the interior was the metro- 


2 Periplus, § 21. 

3 It is perplexing that the author 
of the Periplus, whose statements as 
to distances are generally very correct, 
describes Muza as distant from Berenice 
12,000 stadia, “ sailing due south ” (rap 
avtoy Toy véroy wAedvTwy, § 21). These 
words would appear to point to ships 
holding a direct course down the middle 
of the Red Sea, as he has just described 
them as doing from Leuce Come. But 
the direct distance from Berenice by 
such a course does not exceed 800 G. 


miles or 8000 stadia, and even if we 
include the détour by Leuce Come, 
which is certainly opposed to the 
natural meaning of our author’s words, 
it does not amount to more than about 
9500 stadia. But Pliny, as we have 
seen, reckoned it 30 days’ voyage from 
Berenice to the mouth of the Straits 
(Plin. vi. 23, § 104), which according 
to the ordinary computation would give 
not less than 15,000 stadia, which is 
just in accordance with the Periplus. 
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polis of Sapphar, the capital of Charibaël, who was established 
as king of the two adjoining nations, the Homeritæ and the 
Sabeans.* The important position he thus occupied had led to 
his friendship being diligently cultivated by the Roman 
emperors, who had sent him repeated embassies and presents. 
Even merchants brought vessels of embossed silver and gold, 
embroidered garments and bronze articles of furniture, as 
presents to the king and his deputy. All this points to a con- 
siderable amount of civilization as subsisting in this part of 
Arabia. 

§ 10. About 500 stadia from the port of Muza and close to 
the narrowest part of the Straits, where the opposite shores of 
Arabia and Africa approach within 60 stadia of one another, 
was the port of Ocelis, which was not so much a place of trade, 
as a halting-place, having good anchorage and water, for navi- 
gators touching there on their voyage to India” But about 
1200 stadia farther, where the sea had opened itself out again 
into a wide expanse, was a place called Arabia Eudeemon, 
having both a better port and larger supply of water, and in 
all respects preferable as a station.to Ocelis. This had for- 
merly been a city and a flourishing place, when navigators did 
not yet venture on the long voyage from Egypt to India or 
the reverse, and this port had served as a place for the mutual 
interchange of their commodities. But it had been reduced 
to ruin not long before the time of the Periplus, and was now 


4 Periplus, §§ 22, 23. These parti- 
eulars coincide precisely with those 
given by Pliny; and indeed it is this 
agreement which has been relied on as 
one ot the main arguments in proof of 
the Periplus now extant having been 
the authority used by him; but the 
facts stated are such as must have been 
well known to all traders to Muza, 
and their agreement proves nothing 
beyond the accuracy of both authorities. 
The site of Sapphar, the capital of all 
this district, which is mentioned by the 
Arabic geographers under the name of 
Dhafar, seems to be clearly established 


near Jerim, about 100 miles N.E. of 
Mocha on the road to Sana, where its 
ruins still exist (Niebuhr, Description 
de TArabie, p. 206. ©. Müller, not. ad 
Peripl. § 23). 

5 Periplus, § 25. 

5 Periplus, § 26. This passage is 
important, as proving that the trade 
with India had long been carried on in 
this manner, before Greek voyagers 
ventured to undertake the more distant 
navigation to that country. It is pro- 
bable, as has been already shown, that 
this was still the case in the time of 
the Ptolemics. 
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not more than a village.” It was comprised within the king- 
dom of Charibaél. There is no doubt that the port thus 
designated was the well-known station of Aden, now so fami- 
liar to all Englishmen from its connexion with the direct 
voyages to India, but which little more than 30 years ago was 
described in terms very similar to those of the Periplus, as 
once a populous town, but then a ruined village of only 600 
inhabitants.* 

Beyond this was a barren and sandy coast, inhabited only 
by wandering tribes and fishermen (Ichthyophagi), for more 
than 2000 stadia, as far as a place called Cane, belonging to 
the dominions of another monarch, named Eleazar, whose 
capital was in the interior, and bore the name of Sabbatha. 
This was in the very centre of the frankincense-bearing 
country and the chief place of its export, in consequence of 
which Cane had risen to be an important emporium, and was 
able, like Muza, to carry on trade on its own account, and in its 
own ships, with the opposite coasts of Africa and the northern 
ports of India.? The site of Cane can be clearly fixed at a 
place called Hisn Ghorab, with a remarkable rock fortress, and 
the ruins of a considerable town beneath.’ It is singular that 
the Periplus does not mention the name of the tribe or nation 
of which Eleazar was king, though there can be no doubt that 
they were the same known to the Greeks from Eratosthenes to 
Ptolemy as the Chatramotite, whose territory was always re- 
garded as par excellence the land of frankincense. The site of 
his capital has not been determined, the interior of Hadramaut 
being still almost unknown. 


7 See Note A, p. 478. 

8 Captain Hainesin Journal of Geogr. 
Soe. vol. ix. p. 133. See also the ex- 
tract from his MS. journal, given by 
Mr. Forster in a note to his Geography 
of Arabia, vol. ïi. p. 159. 

° Periplus, §§ 27, 28. It is on this 
occasion that we find tin mentioned 
among the articles of commerce im- 
ported into Cane, but in a manner that 
clearly implies that it came, not from 


India, but like the bronze, coral, and 
other European articles, from Alex- 
andria. 

1 Haines, l.c. p. 145. Capt. Haines 
adds that its position would pointit out 
as a sea-port of some consequence. At 
the present day the trade is wholly 
transferred to Makallah, about 60 miles 
further east, which is now become the 
chief port of Hadramaut. 
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§ 11. After Cane followed a very deep gulf, to which our 
author gives the name of Sachalites, extending for a long 
space, and bounded at its eastern extremity by the promon- 
tory of Syagrus, facing towards the east, which is termed “ the 
greatest headland in the world.”? What gave rise to this 
notion it is impossible to say, but the promontory in question 
is undoubtedly the same with the modern Cape Fartak, which 
is described as “a lofty mountain about 2500 feet high, form- 
ing a very prominent cape, which may be seen by the navi- 
gator 60 miles off on a clear day.’* Its chief importance in 
the eyes of Greek navigators in the days we are considering 
was however derived from its being the point of departure from 
which ships bound direct for India struck out into the open 
sea.* 

Opposite to Cape Syagrus, in the open sea between that 
headland and Cape Aromata on the coast of Africa, but rather 
nearer to Arabia, was the Island of Dioscorides, of large size 
and fertile, but inhabited only by a few settlers — Arabs, 
Indians, and Greeks—who had established themselves there 
for commercial purposes.—It produced abundance of tortoise 
shell of excellent quality, as well as Indian cinnabar, a term 
applied to a kind of gum, now known as dragon’s blood, which 
is still found there in great abundance.” The island was sub- 
ject to the king of the frankincense country (Hadramaut), and 
was farmed out by him in the same manner as Azania was by 


Charibaél.® 


2 Periplus, § 30. 

3 Haines, in Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
vol. xv. p. 115. This identification was 
first made by Dr. Vincent, who justly 
regards it as the main point in respect 
to the geography of the whole of this 
coast, vol. ii. pp. 8331-340. D’Anville 
had previously supposed the ancient 
Syagrus to be Ras el Hadd, more than 
600 miles E. of Cape Fartak, and had 
thus thrown the whole subject into 
confusion, 

‘ This is distinctly stated by Pliny 
in the passage already cited (vi. 23, 
§ 100). Wellsted, speaking of the 


Arabian trade to India in his day says: 
“ Departing from the Arabian ports in 
September, the larger class of vessels 
proceed to the eastward as far as Ras 
Fartak, the smaller to Ras el Hadd; 
from thence they strike across and 
make the coast of India about Poor- 
bunder on the coast of Guzerat.”’ 
(Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 437.) 

5 See Wellsted’s Memoir on the Island 
of Socotra, in the Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
vol. v. p. 198. 

€ Periplus, § 31. It was probably 
this political relation that induced our 
author, as well as Pliny, to connect the 
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But though this important headland on the coast of Arabia 
can be identified without difficulty, the rest of our author’s 
description of that part of the coast is confused and in some 
points apparently erroneous. The name of: Sachalites which 
he has applied to the coast west of Cape Syagrus, is given by 
Ptolemy to the bay east of that headland,” which certainly 
answers much better to our author’s expression of “a very deep 
gulf,” there being hardly anything worthy of the name of a gulf 
or bay between the site of Cane and Cape Fartak. Moreover, 
our author himself speaks of Moscha, a port which he places 
considerably to the east of Cape Syagrus, as the emporium in 
which the Sachalitic frankincense was deposited, in a manner 
that certainly leads to the inference that it was in the cẹntre 
of the Sachalitic district. It is singular also that we find him 
applying the name of Omana to a portion of this coast, though 
separated by a wide interval from the modern province of 
Oman. The port of Moscha, which appears to have been a 
place of considerable trade, must probably have been situated 
in the district now known as Dhafar, a little to the west of 
the modern town of Morbat.2 Immediately beyond this rises 
a lofty range of mountains called Subhan, which precisely 
answers to the mountain mentioned in the Periplus as extend- 
ing as far as a place called Asik.? Opposite to the extremity 
of this were seven small islands called the Zenobian islands, 
corresponding to the group now known as Curia Muria, and 
about 2000 stadia farther was the much larger island of Sarapis 
(the modern Moseirah) which, like the island of Dioscorides, 


island with Arabia rather than Africa, 
At the present day it is subject in like 
manner to the Sheikh of Keshin, near 
Cape Fartak in Arabia. See Wellsted, 
Le. 

7 The same error (if such it can be 
termed) was committed also by Marinus 
of Tyre, for which he is expressly cen- 
sured by Ptolemy (i. 17, § 2). 

8 Dr. C. Müller goes so far as to 
suppose that the names of Omana and 


ferred hither, and that they really 
belong to a later part of the Periplus, 
where it was describing the coast of 
Oman, Moscha being really the modern 
Muscat. This suggestion appears to 
me unnecessary and improbable. 
Ptolemy has also a port of the name of 
Moscha in this part of Arabia, though 
he places it west of Cape Syagrus (Ptol. 
vi. 7, § 10). 

° Periplus, § 33. See Haines, l c. 


Moscha have been erroneously trans- | pp. 117, 127. 
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produced abundance of excellent tortoise shell, and was fre- 
quented for that object by merchants from Cane.* 

§ 12. His information concerning these islands is perfectly 
clear and consistent with our modern knowledge of the coast ; 
but with the shores of the main land itself he seems to have 
been imperfectly acquainted, and his account of the coast line 
from this point to the mouth of the Indus is one of the least 
satisfactory portions of his work. This part of Arabia ac- 
cording to his statement, was subject to the Persian (that is, to 
the Parthian) monarchy, but was inhabited by barbarians: 
and it is remarkable that he does not mention any emporium 
or place of trade on the continent, between Moscha and the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. It would appear that it was the 
habit of navigators to keep well out to sea as far as the island 
of Moseirah, and thence round the headlands of Arabia to the 
entrance of the Gulf, touching only at the small islands, which 
he calls the islands of Caleus, and thence making direct for 
the Straits.2 But the omission in this part of his course of 
all mention of such remarkable headlands as Cape Isolette 
(Ras Jezireh) and Ras el Hadd (the Corodamum of Ptolemy), 
presents a striking contrast to the accuracy of detail with which 
he has described the part of the coast further west ; and leads 
to a suspicion that this portion of the Periplus, like that of 
Azania, is not derived from personal experience. 

He however describes very correctly the Straits at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, between the lofty and rugged 
mountain range called Asabon, which forms the remarkable 
promontory now known as Cape Mussendoon,? on the one 
hand, and a high round mountain, which bore the name of 


1 Periplus, § 33. 
2 Ibid. § 84. 
3 Ibid. § 35. Ptolemy also calls both 


thenes and Strabo, as that of Maceta, 
| or of the Macæ (Strabo, xvi. 3, p. 765). 
In the modern appellation we can stil} 


the promontory itself, and the range 
of ‘black, rugged monntains, which 
constitute it, by the name of ’AcaBev 
apo, and "Acad öpn (vi. 7, $$ 12, 20). 
It is the same headland described by 
Nearchus, and after him by Eratos- 


distinctly trace that used by Ptolemy 
and the Periplus. 

The mountain of Semiramis in Car- 
mania is also noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 
8, § 11). 
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Mount Semiramis, on the other. The Strait between the two, 
he tells us, was about 600 stadia in length, after which the 
broad and spacious Persian Gulf spread far into the interior. 
The established port in his day at the head of this gulf was 
one which he calls the city of Apologus, which had apparently 
succeeded to the position previously occupied by Teredon. 
` He describes it as lying over against the Euphrates and the 
city of Charax Spasini.* 

§ 13. Returning to the entrance of the Gulf and continuing 
his course eastward, he tells us that after six days’ voyage was 
an important emporium called Omana, in the hands of the 
Persians, which carried on an extensive trade with Barygaza 
on the one hand, and with Cane and the other Arabian ports 
on the other. Among the Indian articles imported are men- 
tioned sandal-wood® and ebony, and among those exported 
from thence were pearls from the Persian Gulf, which were 
found there in great abundance, but inferior in quality to 
those from India. The site of Omana cannot be determined 
with certainty: but it may perhaps be placed in the bay of 
Choubar, about 60 G. miles west of Gwadur on the coast 
of Beloochistan. Thus far the country was subject to the 
Persians: beyond this it was possessed by independent tribes, 
each having its own ruler, among whom the Parsides and 
Oritee are somewhat obscurely indicated: and beyond these 
again, where the coast began to bend round from the east, was 
the sea-coast of Scythia, a land extending far up to the north. 

The mention of Scythia here undoubtedly refers to the 
country which is more distinctly characterized by Ptolemy as 
Indo-Scythia, and which comprised the whole region adjoining 
the lower course of the Indus, now known as Sinde, together 
with Cutch and Guzerat. The name was evidently given to it 


4 Periplus, § 35. The mention of 5 tA cavidAwa, for which the MSS. 
Charax in this connexion confirms what | have cayydAwa (§ 36). This is the first 
we gather from Pliny that it was at | notice of this celebrated production of 
this time the principal emporium of | India, which is not mentioned by Pliny. 
trade at the head of the Persian Gulf. 6€ Periplus, §§ 37, 38. 
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in consequence of its having been overrun and reduced to 
subjection by the Scythian tribes, who after having destroyed 
the Greek dominion in Bactria had carried their arms across 
the Hindoo Koosh, and subdued all the territories previously 
subject to Greek rulers, extending down the valley of the 
Indus to the sea.” These Scythians had indeed been expelled 
before the time of the Periplus, and the country was at this 
time subject to the Parthian king, but the name might 
naturaily remain long after; as we find to be still the case in 
the days of Ptolemy. 

§ 14. In this region were the mouths of the great river 
Indus, or as the author more correctly writes the name, 
Sinthus,? which he calls the greatest of all the rivers that 
flowed into the Erythreean Sea, and that which discharges the 
greatest volume of water. The coast adjoining them was 
extremely low, so that long before it was seen, the approach to 
land was observed by the discolouration of the water, as well 
as by the appearance of serpents floating in the sea. The 
Indus had seven mouths in all, but the middle one only was 
navigable, on which was situated the emporium of Barbarice, 
where merchant ships rode at anchor, but their wares were all 
earried up the river to the metropolis of Scythia, a city called 
Minnagara, which must have been the entrepét of an extensive 
inland trade, as among the goods exported from thence are 
mentioned Seric textures (silk), as well as furs from the same 


7 The history of these conquests is | some neighbouring provinces. But it 


very imperfectly known; but it ap- 
pears to have been under two Greek 
princes of the names of Apollodotus 
and Menander, that the Macedonian 
arms had been for the second time 
earried down the valley of the Indus 
(Strabo, xi. 11, § 1; Trogus Pompeius, 
prol. xli.); but their date is quite un- 
certain. Strabo, in the passage just 
cited, associates Menander with Deme- 
trius, son of Euthydemus, king of 
Bactria, who is known to us from 
Polybius (xi. 34), and says that they 
extended their conquests over the Pat- 
talene (the Delta of the Indus) and 


does not follow that they were contem- 
porary. The Scythian conquest may 
probably be assigned to about B.c. 120. 

8 Periplus, § 38. 

® There is no doubt that this is the 
more correct form. Pliny tells us that 
its native name was Sindus (Indus, 
incolis Sindus appellatus, vi. 20, §71) ; 
and in Sanscrit it is written Sindhu. 

1 Strange as this statement appears, 
its correctness is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of many writers, in medieval 
and modern times. See the authorities 
quoted by Dr. Vincent (vol. ii. p. 391), 
and by C. Müller (not. ad loe.). 
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country.” Among the Indian products are noticed sapphires, 
and indigo, which appears to have been already known as a 
pigment and dye.* Our author adds a notice of the proper 
season for sailing to the mouths of the Indus, which is unfor- 
tunately corrupt, but evidently seems to have referred to the 
habit of some navigators of making direct for that point, 
instead of following the coast; which as he observes was a 
more perilous course, though shorter.‘ 

Beyond the mouth of the Indus was a deep bay, which had 
never been explored, but was extremely dangerous on account 
of whirlpools, rapid currents and sandy shoals, on which ships 
would be left aground, while still out of sight of land. It was 
called Eirinon, and was divided into two, a lesser and a 
greater gulf of the name. This inlet was protected by a pro- 
montory curving round to the west, and enclosing another 
gulf called Barace, with seven small islands, which was also 
very dangerous, and required to be carefully shunned by 
navigators: the approach to it was recognized by the appear- 
ance of large black serpents in the sea, while those seen on the 
coast from thence to Barygaza were smaller, and of a green or 
golden colour.” 

There can be no doubt that we have here a correct 
description of the country, though somewhat obscurely stated. 
There can be no difficulty in identifying the Gulf of Barace 
with that now called the Gulf of Cutch, and it is probable that 
the one—or rather two—to which the author applies the name 
of Eirinon, correspond to the singular tract called the Runn of 
Cutch, which may in his time have been sufficiently depressed 


2 Snpucd Sépuara, § 39. This can is noticed as a dye by Dioscorides (de 
hardly refer to anything else but furs, | mat. med. v. 107) under the name of 
which might well be brought overland, | *Ivduedy, and by Pliny as an expensive 
with silk goods, from the lofty regions | pigment, which he calls “Indicum ” 
of Central Asia beyond the sources of | (xxxv. s. 27, § 46). 
the Indus. 4 See Miiller’s note on § 39 of the 

3 *Ivducby wéaay, ibid. This has been | Periplus. The exact words cannot be 
erroneously supposed by some writers | restorcd, but the general sense scems 
torefer to Indian ink! But there canbe | to be clearly that indicated in the text. 
no doubt that indigo is meant, which | ° Periplus, § 40. 
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to be flooded by the sea at high tides. But the natural 
difficulties it must always have presented to navigation would 
well account for its being still unexplored.’ 

§ 15. After the gulf of Barace follows another bay, deriving 
its name from Barygaza, the great emporium connected with 
it. The mainland here belonged to the province called 
Ariace, which was the beginning of the kingdom of Mambarus, 
and of the whole of India.” The inland portion of Ariace, 
which adjoined the Scythian territory, was called Aberia, the 
coast district Syrastrene. This last may be clearly identified 
with the peninsula of Guzerat. It lay on the left hand as the 
voyager proceeded towards Barygaza, and ships destined for 
that port appear to have kept close to the western shore as 
far as a promontory called Papice, from whence they struck 
across the gulf direct to the mouth of the river, on which 
Barygaza was situated, leaving on the left a small island 
called Bæones, so as to be just visible.” Barygaza itself was 
situated 300 stadia from the mouth of the river,® to which our 
author gives the name of Namnadius: it is the Namadus of 
Ptolemy, and the modern Nerbuddah.’ Another great river 
fell into the head of the same gulf, which he calls the Mais, a 


name still preserved in. the modern Mhye or Mahi. 


€ See the description of this curious 
tract of country by Sir Bartle Frere in 
the Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol. xl. pp. 181-207, and of the earth- 
quakes and consequent changes of level 
to which it is subject in Sir ©. Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology, vol. ii. pp. 97- 
164 (10th edition). 

7 Periplus, §41. 7 ğrepos Tis Apiaris 
Xwpas, TIS MauBdpov Bacircias apxh kal 
Ths Ans “Iviucjs otca. The name of 
India is evidently used here as opposed 
to Scythia or Indo-Scythia; but it is 
curious to find the valley of the Indus, 
so long the country specially known to 
the Greeks as India, here actually dis- 
tinguished from it. 

8 rovrov toy KéAmov of mAéoyTes els 
Baptyata Siamepavras, Ë edbwvdipmay àpo- 


pari katadindvTes Thy vooy, § 42, The | 


The 


preciseness of this direction leaves no 
doubt that the island here meant (the 
name of which had been before men- 
tioned) is the small island of Perim in 
the Gulf of Cambay, almost directly 
opposite to the mouth of the Nerbuddalı. 
This renders it probable that the pro- 
montory of Papice was that of Gopenat, 
on the opposite side of the gulf, near 
its entrance, rather than Cape Diu, 
with which it is identified by Dr. Vin- 
cent, which is too far from the entrance 
of the gulf. But the distance of 3000 
stadia from the mouth of the Indus at 
Barbarice would correspond better with 
Cape Diu. 

° Periplus, § 44. 

1 The native name even at the pre- 
sent day is Narmada. 
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whole of his description of these regions, so peculiar in their 
conformation, is very accurate, and his sailing directions so 
precise, as to leave no doubt of their being the result of 
personal experience. 

Barygaza, as we have already seen by the frequent references 
to it in the earlier parts of this treatise, was the great em- 
porium of trade for all this part of India; much as Surat 
became in the early days of the English trade, and Bombay is 
at the-present day. It exported not only Indian goods from 
the interior, including the fine muslins for which the country 
has always been celebrated, but silks from China, which had 
been brought by overland carriage, onyxes and other precious 
stones, nard and other perfumes, and ivory.” The principal of 
these goods were brought down from Ozene, a city of the 
interior, which had been formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of Ariace. This had been of late years transferred to a city 
called Minnagara, which appears to have been situated also 
not far from the river Nerbuddah,? but at a considerable 
distance up the river. 

§ 16. The author of the Periplus gives us in this place a 
very interesting and characteristic account of the remarkable 
phenomena produced by the tides in this part of India, 
especially the rush of the tidal wave up the rivers, known as 
the “bore.” This description has every character of being the 
result of personal observation.* On the other hand his few 
and brief notices of the nations in the interior, to the north of 
Ariace, are very confused and imperfect, and are evidently 
mere hearsay reports, imperfectly understood.’ Of the same 
character is his statement that Alexander had carried his arms 
through India to the Ganges; but one circumstance which he 
mentions is curious, and must have been derived from his own 
experience, that Greek drachms of Apollodotus and Menander, 
two of the Greek kings of Bactria who had extended their 


2 Periplus, § 49. 3 See Note B, p. 478. 
4 Ibid. §§ 45, 46. 5 Ibid. § 47. 
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dominion down the valley of the Indus, before the Scythian 
invasion, were still found current in the markets of Barygaza.® 

§ 17. Proceeding onward from Barygaza our author makes 
the important remark that the coast of India thenceforth 
extends from north to south, an observation which shows him 
to have had a clearer idea of the true configuration of the 
country than any previous geographer; while, as we shall 
hereafter see, Ptolemy, though writing half a century later, 
fell into still more unaccountable error upon the same’ point. 
To this southern region in general he gives the name of 
Dachinabades, in which we clearly recognize the same word 
as is preserved in the modern Dekkan. He adds that its 
name signified “the southern land,” and that the interior 
contained many desert regions, high mountains, and forests 
abounding in wild beasts, including panthers, tigers, elephants, 
and serpents of marvellous size: but was inhabited also by 
numerous and populous nations, extending all the way to the 
Ganges.’ Imperfect as it is, this brief notice is interesting as 
the first we possess of Central India, or of any part of the 
peninsula of Hindostan. 

§ 18. Of the emporia or cities of the interior he mentions 
only two, which he names Peethana and Tagara. Both names 
are found again in Ptolemy, but their site cannot be deter- 
mined with any approach to certainty. Along the coast on 
the contrary he enumerates many names of ports extending 
along from Barygaza to the confines of Limyrice, which 
adjoined Ariace on the south. Most of these names are 
obscure and otherwise unknown: the only two that deserve 


6 Periplus, § 47. Concerning these | him as the son of Eucratides, The 


Greek rulers, see above, p. 462. Accord- 
ing to Professor Wilson (Ariana, p. 292) 
the reign of Menander may be placed 
about B.c. 126; while General Cunning- 
ham would assign him to a period as 
early as 160-140 B.c. Apollodotus is 
supposed by Wilson and Raoul Rochette 
to be his son; but General Cunning- 


ham places him earlier, and regards | 


chronology of these Greco-Bactrian 
princes is still wholly uncertain. But 
the coins in question must at ull events 
have belonged to a period 200 years 
before that when our author wrote. 
They are still found in large numbers 
in the regions adjoining the valley of 
the Indus. 
7 Periplus, § 50. 
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attention are Calliena, which had formerly been an important 
emporium, but had lost that character in the days of our 
author: and Melizigara, which is probably the same with the 
Sigerus of Pliny.2 The former is doubtless a place still called 
Calliana, on the mainland nearly opposite to the island of 
Salsette : the second may be placed about two degrees farther 
south, at or near the modern Viziagour.? But all these were 
small places, and there appears to have been no considerable 
emporium of trade along this coast as far as the confines of 
Limyrice, a distance of not less than 7000 stadia.* 

§ 19. The territory of Limyrice was subject to an inde- 
pendent sovereign of its own, who resided in the interior, and 
whom our author calls Ceprobotras, evidently the same name 
with the Coelebothras or Celobothras of Pliny.2 The first ports 
in this district were Naoura and Tyndis, and beyond these to 
the south Muziris and Nelkynda, which were become the chief 
places of trade at the time our author wrote. Nelkynda 
however was not properly speaking included in Limyrice, but 
was subject to another king named Pandion, whose dominions 
appear to have comprised the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India. The writer of the Periplus tells us that it 
was 500 stadia from Tyndis to Muziris, and again 500 stadia 
from thence to Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda was situated on a river, about 120 stadia from the 
sea, and there was another port at its mouth, which was called 
Bacare: evidently the same with the Barace of Pliny, which 
he places in the territory of the Neacyndi, probably also a 
false reading for Neleyndi. It is clear therefore that the ports 


8 Suppara also, which he mentions 
before e. (§ 52), has been recently 
identified with a place still called 


probably indicates one reason why this 
part of the coast was little frequented 
by traders. 


Supàrà on the coast directly north of 
Salsette. 
° See Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 430, 431. 
C. i in his notes on the Periplus, 
52,5 
` Beri iplus, § 51. The incidental 
mention act pirates (§ 53), which is 
confirmed by Pliny (H. N. vi. 23, § 101), 


2 Plin. ibid. § 105. 

$ Periplus, §§ 53, 54. The authors 
expression that the last two ports are 
“those which now do business” af viv 
mpdocovca) is a curious instance of the 
homely simplicity of his style. 


1 Ibid. § 54 


2 u2 
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referred to by both authors are the same: but there is much 
difficulty in determining their precise position on the western 
coast of India. Nelkynda was placed by Major Rennell at a 
place called Nelisseram, at the head of an estuary, the mouth 
of which is a few miles to the north of Mount Delli, in latitude 
12° 10’: and this identification was adopted by Dr. Vincent, 
as well as by the most recent editor of the Periplus.® In 
accordance with this view Muziris was placed at Mangalore, 
Tyndis probably at Cundapoor, and Naoura at Honauer in 
14° 16’, at the opening of a considerable estuary formed by the 
river Sherramutter. But the most recent writer who has 
investigated the subject, Colonel Yule, has transferred the 
whole group of ports, and with them of course the district 
called Limyrice, nearly three degrees farther south :° identify- 
ing Muziris with Cranganore, which was a port much fre- 
quented in the middle ages, though now decayed, situated in 
about 10° 12’ N. latitude. This change has the advantage of 
being in accordance with the 7000 stadia given as the distance 
from Barygaza to Limyrice—an estimate greatly in excess of 
the truth, if that district be supposed to coincide with the 
modern Canara: and of affording an explanation of some 
expressions very obscurely worded in the description of the 
coast from Tyndis to Muziris and Nelkynda. But on the 
other hand no site can be found on this part of the coast that 
corresponds nearly as well with the description of Nelkynda 
and its port of Bacare as that selected by Major Rennell. The 
difficulties attending the identification of the ports in question 
are certainly not altogether surmounted by either theory. 

§ 20. The author gives as usual a full enumeration of the 
imports and exports of these two important ports, which were 
apparently the same at both.” But pepper, which was the 


5 Rennell, Memoir of a Map of India, phy by Dr. Smith and Mr. Grove, p. 23. 


p- 28. Vincents Commerce and Naviga- ; 7? Hence he afterwards repeatedly 
tion of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 445; C. refers to them as the ports of Limyrice, 
Müller, not. ad Peripl. § 54. | though, strictly speaking, Nelkynda, 


ë See his remarks in the Introd. pre- | being subject to king Pandion, was not 
fixed to the Atlas of Classical Geogra- included in Limyrice. 
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chief article in request, and the great object of attraction to 
the Greek and Roman merchants, was produced only in a 
district named Cottonarice, from whence it was transmitted to 
the seaports. This district, mentioned under the same name 
by Pliny, cannot be more clearly identified, but was apparently 
in the interior, adjoining the coast of Malabar near Calicut and 
Cochin. The pepper produced in this region enjoys at the 
present day the reputation of being the best in India. Besides 
pepper, the exports of Nelkynda included various kinds of 
precious stones, pearls of fine quality, and abundance of tortoise 
shell, some of which was brought from the island of Chryse, 
some from the smaller islands opposite to Limyrice.* These 
can be no other than the Laccadive Islands, which even at 
the present day are noted for producing the finest tortoise 
shell. 

It is curious to observe at this early period the trade with 
India taking the same course, and concentrating itself at 
nearly the same points as it did in much later times. ‘Thus 
Barygaza and Nelkynda had become the two chief emporia of 
trade in the time of the Periplus, just as it centered at Surat 
and at Calicut after the Portuguese first came to India; and 
in the early days of the British trade with India, their chief 
factories were established at Surat and Tellicherry, the latter ` 
corresponding to Nelkynda as Surat did to Baroach.? 

§ 21. Having thus reached the farthest point which was 
habitually visited by Greek merchants in his day, the author 
of the Periplus returns to point out the course pursued by 
navigators, in a passage which is rendered doubly interesting 


8 Periplus, § 56. Among the im- 
ports or goods carried to this port, as 
well as to Barygaza, are enumerated 
bronze, tin, and lead. It is evident, 
therefore, that tin was not produced in 
India, but had to be carried thither by 
Alexandrian or Greek traders. Coral 
also is an article of frequent recurrence 
among the imports; thus confirming 
the statement of Pliny that the coral 


of the Mediterranean was in as much 
request among the Indians as the 
Indian pearls among the Romans (H. 
N. xxxii. s. 11, §§ 21, 23). 

® See Vincent, vol. ii. p. 464. He 
says “at Surat they obtained muslins, 
chintz, and cottons; at Tellicherry, 
pepper and cardamoms.” The latter 
spice, though known to Theophrastus, 
is not mentioned by our author. 
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from our having the opportunity of comparing it with that 
already cited from Pliny. “The whole of this circum- 
navigation from Cané and Arabia Eudæmon (he tells us) was 
formerly performed in small vessels, which followed the 
` windings of the coast: a pilot named Hippalus was the first, 
who, from observing the position of the ports, and the con- 
figuration of the sea, discovered the mode of sailing right 
across the open sea; from whom the name of Hippalus is 
given to the local wind which blows steadily from the south- 
west, in the Indian seas, at the same period as the Etesian 
winds prevail with us. From his time till the present day 
some navigators make their course direct from Cané, others 
from the promontory of Aromata, and if they are going to 
Limyrice have to struggle longer, but those that make for 
Barygaza and Scythia, only contend with the wind for about 
three days, and thenceforward have a favourable wind for their 
course across the open sea, keeping aloof from the land while 
they pass by the gulfs that have been described.” t 

Though this passage is not very clearly expressed, by 
comparing and combining it with that of Pliny, we may arrive 
at a distinct notion of the course adopted, and the progress of 
navigation from the first discovery of Hippalus. That navi- 
gator appears to have been the first to remark that by taking 
advantage of the south-west monsoon, which blows steadily for 
several months together from the same quarter, it was possible 
to hold an uniform course, with a fair wind, from the Arabian 
promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak), direct to the mouths of 
the Indus (or what was called Indo-Scythia), thus avoiding all 
the windings of the coast at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
But when once it was found how much was gained by this 
process, and how the steadiness of the monsoon wind (now 


1 Periplus, § 57. The text of this | 


passage is unfortunately in several 
places corrupt, and it is not always 
easy to say what the author meant, 
though there can be no donbt of the 
general sense. But the expression 


tpaxnAlCovres, which he uses with 
regard to the ships bound for the 
several ports, is very obscure ; and I 
fecl by no means sure that I have cor- 
rectly rendered its meaning. The 
translation by Dr. Vinccut is nonsense. 
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called Hippalus in honour of that navigator) could be relied 
on, they began to stand across still more directly to India ; 
ships bound for Barygaza making for the entrance of the gulf 
of that name, so as to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the 
Gulf of Cutch ; and others first touching the mainland at 
Sigerus, south of Bombay. Ultimately it was found possible 
to steer direct for the ports of Muziris and Nelkynda, still 
farther south, which were the emporia that presented the 
greatest attractions, and furnished the largest amount of 
Indian goods. For this reason Pliny speaks of them as if they 
had superseded all others, but we learn from our Periplus that 
Barygaza still carried on a very extensive trade, and was the 
point to which many Greek and Egyptian merchants still 
made their voyages. Those who followed this direction would 
naturally have the wind almost perfectly fair, from the time 
they quitted the Arabian or African coast, while those bound 
for the ports of Limyrice, Muziris, and Nelkynda, on the coast 
of Malabar, would have to hold their course nearly due east— 
these two ports being very much in the same latitude as Cape 
Aromata and the entrance of the Gulf of Aden. But though 
they would thus not have a wind directly fair, it would still be 
easy to hold their course, with the wind steadily on their 
beam. We learn from our author that the ships which traded 
direct to Nelkynda were of the largest size; and from Pliny 
that they were able to make the passage across the Indian 
Ocean, from Ocelis to Muziris, in forty days.” The length of 
this voyage, being not less than 1800 geographical miles, if 
reckoned from Ocelis, and at least 1300 after leaving Cape 
Fartak, greatly exceeds what the ancient navigators were 
accustomed to accomplish at one stretch, and it was only the 
peculiar character of the winds which prevail in these seas 


2 The town of Aden andthe entrance | ferred to the coast of Malabar, S. of 
of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are | Calicut, (as suggested by Colonel Yule) 
almost precisely in the same latitude | they would be about 3° further south, 
with Mangalore on the W. coast of | Butin so longa course this would make 
India. (lat. 18° N.) If the ports of | no great difference in the bearing. 
Muziris and Melkynda are to be trans- 3 Plin. H. N. vi. 23, § 104, 
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that enabled them to effect it.‘ Hence the credit was de- 
servedly given to the first bold navigator who had the courage 
and sagacity to take advantage of these favouring circum- 
stances. It is remarkable that our author, though evidently 
writing for practical men, makes no mention of the return 
voyage, for which the north-east monsoon offered the same 
facilities during four months of the year, that the south-west 
had supplied for the outward voyage." 

§ 22. It is evident that Nelkynda was the farthest point 
that was habitually visited by Greek merchants in the days of 
our author, and though he proceeds to describe the coast from 
thence to Taprobane, and even round the peninsula to the 
mouth of the Ganges, one cannot fail to discern that his 
information was of quite a different character. This last 
portion of his little work indeed is manifestly the result of 
mere hearsay, and that of a very imperfect description, being 
probably derived from native traders, who either had ‘eae 
selves but indistinct notions of the geographical relations of 
the countries they had visited, or failed in conveying any 
clear idea to our informant. The clear and satisfactory 
character of the account he has given of the western coasts of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus down to Nelkynda and 
Barace, renders the contrast all the more striking when we 
attempt to follow his statements further on. We here find 
indeed some glimmerings of light concerning countries that 
were unknown to all previous writers, and which prepare us in 
some degree for the much more extensive information that we 


4 At the same time the rate of pro- 
gress is unaccountably slow, for a 
voyage under these favourable circum- 
stances. We have seen that ancient 
writers generally allow 500 stadia or 
50 G. miles for a day’s sail; while here 
the amount would little exceed 45 G. 
miles; but the voyage being in this 
instance continuous and uniform must 
have occupied forty nights as well as 


days, and the distance accomplished | 


ought therefore to liave been double 
that amount. Pliny, however (l. c), 
reckoned it thirty days’ voyage from 
Berenice to the Straits of Bab el Man- 
deb, which would imply a still slower 
rate of sailing, as the distance does 
not exceed 800 G. miles. (See note to 
p. 455.) 

5 See the passage cited from Pliny 
in Chapter XXIV. p. 419, 
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find in Ptolemy about half a century later: but all is as yet 
vague and indistinct, and it is very difficult to determine what 
were the ideas which our author himself conceived of the 
geography of these countries.® 

Thus in the first place he continues to follow the coast of 
India, which he terms the Paralia—apparently so called as 
being the coast border of the kingdom of Pandion’—as far as a 
place called Comar or Comari, in which there is little doubt 
that we may recognise the great southern promontory of India, 
Cape Comorin.® But instead of regarding it as what it really 
is, the southern termination of the continent, he describes the 
coast as still holding a direction from north to south, as far as 
a place called Colchi,? which was the site of the great pearl 
fishery, and was still subject to the king Pandion. There can 
be no doubt that the pearl fishery was really carried on in his 
days, as it always has been,’ to the east of Cape Comorin, just 
opposite to the coast of Ceylon, where a string of islands and 
shoals extend almost across from that great island to the main- 
land; and it is evidently one of these islands—either Manaar 
or Ramisseram—that he designates under the name of the isle 
of Epiodorus. Beyond the gulf of Colchi he places another 
gulf with a low shore, deriving its name from a place in the 
interior called Argalus, celebrated for a manufacture of stuffs 
ornamented with small seed pearls. The ports in this neigh- 
bourhood were frequented—doubtless on account of the pearls 
—by traders from all parts of India, and not only carried on 


niaci). Ptolemy, however, like the 
Periplus, has a “gulf of Colchi,’ in 
which the diving for pearls is carried 


6 See the remarks of Dr. Vincent. 
7 Colonel Yule, however (p. 23), con- 
siders the Greek name of Paralia to be 


a corruption of the Indian name of 
Purale, an old appellation of the region 
now known as Travancore. 

8 It is termed Comaria by Ptolemy 
(vii. 1, § 9), who describes it as a promon- 
tory and city (Koyapia črpov kal mós). 

® This name is probably the same 
with that of the Coliaci, whom we find 
placed in this neighbourhood by earlier 
authors (Strabo writes the name Co- 


on (xéAmos KoAxikds, èv @ korvußnois 
muikod, Vil. 1, § 10), with an emporium 
called Colchi; but these he correctly 
places to the north as well as to the 
east of the Comarian promontory (Cape 
Comorin). 

1 On this subject see the authorities 
collected by Dr. Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 
489, 490, and Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. ii. 
p. 561. ; 
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a coasting trade with the ports of Limyrice, but sent ships of 
large size across the gulf to Chryse and the Ganges.? 

The two gulfs here mentioned in connection with the pearl 
fishery may be fairly identified with those on the two sides of 
the chain of islands already noticed; the easternmost, the gulf 
of Argalus, corresponding with that now called Palk Bay, and 
extending as far as Point Calymere, nearly opposite the north- 
ernmost point of Ceylon. But his conception of the geographi- 
cal position of these countries was altogether erroneous. He 
evidently considered, in accordance with the received view of 
all Greek geographers, that Ceylon lay altogether to the south 
of India, and in order to make it so, was compelled to bring 
these ports and bays which he knew to be opposite to that 
island, quite out of their true position. He thus regarded the 
headland bounding the gulf of Argalus (Point Calymere), as 
the southernmost point of the mainland,” though it is really 
more than two degrees north of Cape Comorin, and he dis- 
tinctly describes the coast as first trending from thence to the 
eastward, while it is in reality the pomt from whence the coast 
line takes a direction nearly due north. 

§ 23. Still more erroneous was his idea of the magnitude and 
position of Taprobane, or as he calls it Paleesimundus, which, 
as we learn from Pliny, was the name of its capital. This he 
describes as extending into the open sea to the west, almost as 
far as the opposite coast of Azania!* It produced, he tells us, 
pepper, precious stones, fine linen, and tortoiseshell ;° but as 


2 Periplus, § 60. 

3 This is clearly the same headland 
that is called by Ptolemy Cape Cory 
(Ka@pv &xpoy, vii. 1, § 11), and is regarded 
by him as the southernmost point of 
India. 

* Ibid. § 61. This is in accordance 
with the view of Eratosthenes, which 
had been adopted, as we have seen, by 
most subsequent geographers; but it is 
strange to find it thus reproduced by a 
writer whose statements are in general 
founded upon information collected by 
himself. 


5 It is remarkable that neither here, 
nor in any other ancient author, is 
mention found among the productions 
of Ceylon of cinnamon, for which that 
island is now so famous. The same 
thing is the case according to Sir E. 
Tennent with the Arabic and other 
Oriental writers previous to the 13th 
century, and that author is in conse- 
quence disposed to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cooley, that cinnamon 
is not really indigenous in the island 
(Tennent’s Ceylon, vol. i. pp. 599-604). 
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he gives us no particulars and has not mentioned any ports or 
trading-places in the island, it seems certain that it was not 
habitually visited by traders and that the embassy which had 
been sent from thence to Rome had not led to any regular com- 
mercial intercourse with the country. 

The description of the coast from thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges is so summary that we have no means of identifying 
any of the tribes or nations mentioned, and no names of ports 
or cities are given. But the coast is described as trending at 
first to the east, then to the north, and afterwards verging to 
the east again as far as the mouth of the Ganges, and the 
region of Chryse, which our author terms the most easterly 
point of the continent.” But besides this tract or region on 
the mainland, he mentions an island called Chryse, lying in 
the ocean opposite to the mouths of the Ganges, which he 
characterizes as the remotest of all lands towards the east, “at 
the very place of the rising sun.” ° Both names probably 
belonged in reality to the same locality—the Golden Cher- 
sonese of Ptolemy, but our author’s ideas on the subject were 
so vague and obscure that he attempted to solve the difficulty 
in this manner. 

§ 24. But while his geographical notions concerning this 
part of India were altogether indistinct, he had obtained some 
valuable information concerning the trade which was carried 


€ This may help to account for the 
great ignorance concerning the island 
which continued to exist down to the 
time of Ptolemy. 

7 wepl aithy eoxdtTn Tis avaroAjs 
Hmeipos, ù Xpvoy}. § 63. 

8 kar avrdy 5& Toy woTapoy (Toy Tay- 
YNV, 8c.) vijcds eotw wKedyios, ÈCXATN 
TÕV Tpds GvaToATy mepav Tis oixoumerys, 
ta a’tby dvéxovtTa Toy HALoy Kadounevy 
Xpvo7j. § 63. 

This tradition of an island called 
Chryse (the Golden Island), and of 
another called Argyré (the Silver 
Island), situated off the mouths of the 
Gangcs was (as we have scen) onc 
prevalent long before the time of the 


Periplus, and is found both in Mela 
ana Pliny. Of course as the know- 
ledge of the coast increased, these vague 
rumours gradually assumed a more 
definite shape; but it is very doubtful 
what was the locality really intended 
by the Golden Island of the Periplus. 
If it was truly an island it could 
hardly have been any other than 
Sumatra, which has always enjoyed 
the reputation of abounding in gold, 
and would be readily reached from the 
opposite coast of India. But it is 
perhaps more probable that the land‘ 
really meant in both cases was the 
Malay peninsula, which would readily 
be taken for an island. 
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on with the Ganges. At the mouth of that river, which he 
himself calls the greatest of all Indian rivers, though he had 
previously spoken of the Indus in much the same terms, was 
situated an emporium of the same name, from which were 
exported goods brought down from the interior, spikenard, 
malobathrum, pearls, and muslins of the finest quality, as well 
as silk from the land of the Seres. Gold was also said to be 
found in the interior. Opposite to the mouth of the Ganges 
was situated the island of Chryse already mentioned, which 
produced the finest tortoiseshell that was found in any part of 
the Erythrean Sea.’ 

“ Beyond this country (he adds), lying quite up to the north, 
where the sea-coast ends externally at a place in the region of 
Thina, was a city in the interior called Thine, of very great size, 
from which was exported silk, both in the raw state and spun, 
and woven into fine stuffs : these were carried to Barygaza over- 
land through Bactria, and on the other hand down the river 
Ganges to Limyrice.” + We have here a commercial statement 
_ of the greatest interest, showing clearly the two different routes 
by which silk was brought from China to India, and explain- 
ing how it comes to figure as one of the most important articles 
of export both at Barygaza and in the ports of Limyrice. In 
both cases it was carried to a great extent overland: and there 
is no trace of any direct communication by sea with China. Had 
such existed, even in the hands of native traders, it is hardly 
possible that our author could have remained so entirely in the 
dark as we actually find him, with regard to all the countries 
beyond the Ganges. It is very difficult to understand what sense 
he attached to the words just cited, in which he describes the 
position of Thine and the land of the same name: but he seems 
to have endeavoured to combine the general notion prevalent 
among the Greeks from the days of Eratosthenes, concerning 
the eastern coast of Asia, with the information that he had re- 
ceived concerning the place from whence silk was brought over- 


? Periplus, § 63. 1 Ibid. § 64. 
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land through Bactria and across the mountains to the Ganges. 
Both of these statements led him to place it far up to the 
north, as well as in the extreme east of Asia. Hence he sup- 
posed his city of Thine, the name of which is here mentioned 
for the first time,” to be situated not far from the north-eastern 
extremity of the continent, where the ocean swept round to 
the back of the Caspian and the Euxine, which last he actually 
believed to communicate with the northern ocean through the 
Palus Meotis.2 Vague and uncertain as were his notions on 
this subject, the notice is deserving of attention as the first we 
possess of China itself: the statements of former writers con- 
cerning the Seres and the production of silk being almost 
wholly without any attempt to define their geographical 
locality. 

With this idea of its position we cannot wonder to find him 
adding that it was not easy to penetrate to Thine, and very 
few traders came from thence.* But he gives a strange account 
that has a very fabulous air of the manner in which the people 
of Thine procured the much valued spice called malobathron 
from a neighbouring nation of barbarians whom he terms 
Sesale.® The whole of this part of his work is indeed utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory. He had trustworthy information 
concerning the course of trade; but none of any value concern- 
ing the geography of the countries from which these commodi- 
ties were brought. Beyond the regions last described every- 
thing, he tells us, was inaccessible from excessive cold.° 


2 Tt is unnecessary to point out again 
that the introduction of the name of 
‘Thine into the ordinary text of Strabo, 
and even into passages cited by him 
from Eratosthenes, was owing only to 
a strange corruption of the MSS. (See 
Chapter XVI. p. 630, note.) Our author 
is indeed the only one who uses the 
form Thine, the name being written 
Sine by Ptolemy, who is followed by 
Marcianus of Heraclea. 


3 Ibid. § 64. 

* Ibid. eis ðt thy Otva Tavrhv oùk 
éotly ebxepas àmerbew oraviws yàp am 
avris tives ob ToAAol Čpxovra The 
name is variously written, but the MS. 
authority appears to bein favour of @ls, 
Oivéds as the name of the country, and 
Otva: as that of the city. 

5 Ibid. § 65. 

€ Ibid. § 66. 
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NOTE A, p. 456. 
DESTRUCTION OF TOWN OF ARABIA FELIX. 


Tus circumstance of the destruction of the town called Arabia 
Felix was one of the points relied on by Dodwell in proof of the 
late date which he assigned to the Periplus. Our existing MS. has 
the reading viv ðè où mpd modod Tav tuetépwv ypdvuv Kaicap avri 
kateotpevaro (§ 26): and it has been found very difficult to deter- 
mine who was the “‘ Cesar” meant. Dodwell maintained that it 
could be no other than Trajan, who had converted a part of Arabia 
into a Roman province. But his conquests extended only over the 
Nabatean Arabs in the north of the peninsula, and there is no 
reason to infer that he carried his arms to the south. Dr. Vincent 
on the other hand refers it to Claudius (in whose reign he places 
the Periplus), and supposes it to have been done with commercial 
objects. But itis difficult to see how any such object could have 
been answered by the destruction of so convenient and. important a 
port. It seems much more likely, as suggested by Dr. ©. Müller, 
that the word Kaicap, which is introduced in a very singular 
manner, is corrupt: and that the destruction was really the work 
of some neighbouring Arab chief, perhaps the Eleazar who is men- 
tioned shortly after as the ruler of Hadramaut. (See his note 
on the passage in his Geographi Græci Minores, vol. i. p. 276.) 


NOTE B, p. 465. 
MINNAGARA. 


There is much confusion with regard to the city here called 
Minnagara, and described by our author as the capital of the 
kingdom of Ariace (§ 41). It is supposed by Dr. Vincent and other 
commentators to be the same as the city of that name already 
mentioned as the capital of Indo-Scythia (§ 38), but this seems 
quite incompatible with the manner in which our author speaks 
of the one city as the inland capital, of which Barbarike at the 
mouth of the Indus was the port, and the other in connection with 
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Barygaza and Ariace. Moreover Ptolemy, who certainly described 
this pait of India from materials very similar to our Periplus, has 
a place of the name of Minnagara which he places in the interior 
above Barygaza, and not far from Ozene, which is also mentioned 
by our author (Ptol. vii. 1 § 63). There seems little doubt that 
we may recognize Ozene in the modern Oojein, a considerable town 
about 60 miles N. of the Nerbuddah, and Minnagara (if any depen- 
denct can be placed upon Ptolemy’s positions) must have been 
situated to the south of it, nearer to that river. Such a displace- 
ment of the capital to another city at no great distance, is a 
common occurrence in oriental history. 

Lassen in the map of India appended to his Indische Alterthiimer 
places Minnagara in Syrastrene or Guzerat: an inference drawn 
from the passage above cited, where however the words pytpdrodis 
tis xepas certainly refer to the whole kingdom of Ariace, not to the 
particular district of Syrastrene. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


PLINY TO PTOLEMY. 


SECTION 1.—Dvtonysius Pertegetes. 


§ 1. OF altogether a different character from the treatise we 
have been last considering, is a little work that may probably 
be referred to about the same period. This is the poetical 
composition of a writer of the name of Dionysius, who is 
commonly known by the appellation of PERIEGETES, to dis- 
tinguish him among the numerous authors of the same name. 
This epithet is derived from the title of his poem, which he 
has termed a ‘ Descriptive Account of the Habitable World’ 
(Ilepsrjynous ths oixovyévns), and which undertakes to give, 
within the compass of less than 1200 lines, a succinct account 
of the whole known world, its seas, countries, and islands, with 
all the more important particulars connected with them, which 
it was essential for a cultivated man to know. This is, as he 
repeatedly informs us, the purpose he had in view. He did 
not write for scientific students, or attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, but desired only to 
impress upon the minds of his readers such a general notion 
of the subject as might enable them to appear to advantage by 
showing off their superior knowledge among the ignorant.’ 
From an author of such modest pretensions it would be un- 
reasonable to expect too much, and the only real value of this 
versified compendium of geography is as a summary of what 


1 This he tells us in one passage | öppa kol i obx éorddv Tep Exes a bromýv 
: : ETE èx Tod Say yepapós Te Kat aidoverrepos EMS» 
with amusing naïveté : avbpi map’ ayvdooovTe TLÝAVTKÓMEVOS TA EKATTO, 


viv é rou Hrecpou pvOycouat eldos anacys, vv. 170-173, 
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was generally known, or at least commonly received, in the 
days when the author wrote. 

§ 2. In this point of view it is unfortunate that we have no 
distinct information concerning his date: and he has been 
variously assigned to different periods of the Roman Empire, 
from the reign of Augustus to the time of Severus and 
Caracalla, while some recent writers have even placed him a 
full century later. This uncertainty already prevailed in the 
times of the Greek scholiasts and lexicographers, and the same 
confusion existed with regard to the other works attributed to 
him, or to other authors of the same name. The external 
evidence on the subject is indeed of little value, while the 
only internal evidence that has any direct bearing upon the 
question is the mention in one passage of the Nasamones, as 
having lately been ruined and exterminated by the Italian 
arms ;” an expression that can hardly refer to anything but 
the defeat of that people under Domitian, when the emperor 
is said to have remarked that “he had given orders to put 
an end to their existence.”* On the other hand there is an 
absence of all similar allusions to the brilliant successes of 
Trajan in the East, or to the campaigns of Severus and his 
sons in the same quarter, which a poet writing after their 
occurrence could hardly have failed to mention.* It may be 
added that no geographical statements are found in his work 
which indicate the extension of knowledge that we find in 
Ptolemy and his successors: but this circumstance is not 
in itself conclusive, as his geography is for the most part 


he adds: 
GAN’ Eurys Kara dnp daaxérous Tep éovras 
Avgoviou BastAnos éremphiivev danwny. 
vv. 1051, 1052, 


2 Keivoy &'ad rep X@pov épyuwléyra pédadpa 
avdpav a0pyoeas amropbipevwy Nasa- 
paver, 
ots Acds oùk dddyovtas dmdAecev Avoovis 
ret 208-210 
ns : These lines have been considered by 


3 Nacapdvas éxdavoa elvan Zonaras 
xi. 19. This defeat is assigned to the 
year A.D. 86. 

+ After describing at some length 
Cin vy. 1040-1050) the Parthians, and 
their skill in archery and horsemanship, 


VOL. IL. 


some as referring to the expeditions of 
Trajan or Severus, but they are hardly 
positive enough to have any such 
application. The Scholiast, on the con- 
trary, refers them to the time of Nero, 
which is much more plausible. 


21 
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taken from earlier authors, with little regard to more recent 
discoveries. On the whole the most probable conclusion 
appears to be that arrived at by two of the latest editors,’ that 
the Periegesis was composed during the reign of Domitian : 
and its author may therefore be regarded as flourishing from 
the reign of Nero to that of Trajan.’ 

The author writes avowedly as a mere grammarian, or man 
of letters, and disclaims distinctly all pretence to superior 
knowledge, arising from personal observation. He does not, 
he tells us, “ dwell in dark ships, or follow the profession of a 
merchant, or traverse the Erythrean Sea to visit the Ganges, 
as many do, regardless of their lives for the sake of accumu- 
lating boundless wealth” :" but he is guided only by the 
Muses, who enable him, without incurring the toil and risk of 
distant journeys to describe the seas and lands in remote parts 
of the world, and enumerate the nations that inhabit them. 
It must be confessed that if he derived his inspiration from 
the Muses, he was not indebted to them for much poetic 
spirit, as his work has as little claim to attention upon this 
ground as can well be; what little value it possesses being 
almost wholly geographical rather than poetical. It was 
doubtless merely its convenience as a versified manual of 
geography, adapted to the use of the general reader, that 
rendered it sufficiently popular to become the subject of 
numerous commentaries and paraphrases, and secured its 
preservation down to modern times. 

Among the few passages of a more ambitious character with 


5 Dr. C. Müller in the Prolegomena 
to his edition of the Geographt Greet 
Minores, vol. ii. pp. xviii.—xxii. where 
the question is fully discussed. The 
game conclusion had been already 
briefly stated by Passow, in the preface 
to his edition of Dionysius, published 
at Leipzig in 1825. 

€ ©. Müller considers him to be 
identical with the Dionysius, son of 
Glaucus, mentioned by Suidas (s. v.) as 
residing at Rome, and acting as secre- 


tary and librarian to the emperors from 
Nero to Trajan. But there is no proof 
of this, and the whole account in Suidas 
of the different men of letters of the 
name of Dionysius is so confused that 
it is impossible to place any reliance 
on it. 

y où yàp mor Bios oTi peAatyawy emt mar, 
ovdé por eutropin marpidios ovd’ émi Tayynv 
épxouat, old re modot ’Epvdpatov Sia 

TÓVTOV, 
Wuyfis ove addyovtes tv’ damerov oABov 
EAWV TAL vv. 709-712. 
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which our author strives to enliven the dryness of a didactic 
poem, the greater part of which is occupied with geographical 
names, several of the most considerable refer to the wander- 
ings and exploits of Bacchus, on which he dilates with a 
complacency that led some ancient commentators to identify 
him with the Dionysius that was the author of a poem on that 
subject called Bassarica.2 There appears to be better ground 
for supposing him to be the author of a poem called Lithica, 
on precious stones. One of the most characteristic traits of 
the little work before us is certainly the care with which 
it notices the gems and precious stones produced in each 
country, while with few exceptions their vegetable productions 
pass unnoticed.’ 

§ 3. The vagueness and figurative character of an author's 
style, who, while possessing no real poetic fancy, sought to 
clothe the prosaic details of his subject in poetic language, 
have inevitably the effect of rendering his meaning in many 
instances obscure and uncertain: and it would be very 
difficult, were it worth while, to draw from his poem anything 
like an intelligible outline of the geographical system that 
was present to his mind.’ It has been said by several modern 
writers that this was based wholly on the work of Eratos- 
thenes ; but this is hardly true, except in so far as the system 
of the Alexandrian geographer had become the foundation of 
all subsequent treatises down to the time of Ptolemy. 


_§ This is mentioned both by Suidas | lonia (v. 1012), and agate (achates) on 
and Eustathius ; but according to the | the banks of the Choaspes (v. 1075); 
latter the Bassarica were written in a | while in India he tells us the in- 
rugged style, unlike that of our author; | habitants found beryls, diamonds, 
while the Lithica resembled the extant | jasper, topazes, and amethysts (vv. 
poem in style. 1118-1122), 

? Thus he mentions the production 1 This has indeed been attempted by 
of amber (electrum) by the shores of | Dr. ©. Müller in Dr. Smith’s Atlas of 
the frozen sea (v. 315), and of adamas | Ancient Geography ; but it is necessary 
(diamond?) among the Agathyrsi (v. | to take much for granted, or to assume 
318), of the stones called “asterius” | that he followed the map of Eratos- 
and “lychnis,’ on the northern shores | thenes, where we have no distinct inti- 
of the Ægean (v. 328), of crystal and | mation to the contrary. I have, how- 
jasper on those of the Caspian (v.724), | ever, reproduced Müllers map with 
and again at the mouth of the Ther- | some alterations for the convenience of 
modon (v. 781), of the beryl in Baby- | my readers. 

212 
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Dionysius accepts without hesitation the leading outlines of 
his arrangement: the position of the inhabited world, like a 
vast island, in the midst of a circumfluent ocean: its greater 
length from east to west, giving it in form a resemblance to a 
sling :? and its penetration by four great gulfs, of which it is 
remarkable that he designates the Mediterranean by the name 
of “the western sea,” an expression that could hardly have 
come into use, except at Alexandria, and which is not found 
in any other ancient author. In the division of the three 
continents he follows the limits commonly adopted, assigning 
the Tanais as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Nile that between Asia and Africa: but he adds that other 
writers regarded the isthmus between the Caspian and the 
Euxine as constituting the limit between the two former, and 
the isthmus between the Arabian Gulf and the Egyptian coast 
as separating the two latter.* 

His general conception of the form of the world differed 
from that of any other writer, or at least is differently ex- 
pressed, as he describes the two continents of Europe and 
Africa as forming together a great cone, the base of which was 
the line separating them both from Asia, while that great 
continent formed on the other side also a kind of cone, the 
vertex of which was the great promontory of the Emodian 
mountains, where they projected into the Eastern Ocean.’ 
But he is at little pains to be consistent with himself, for in 
the more detailed description of Asia, after pointing out 
(an accordance with the system of Eratosthenes) that it was 
traversed by the great chain of Mount Taurus from west to 
east, and describing the Scythian and other tribes to the 
north of the range, he proceeds to explain that the rest of 
Asia (south of the Taurus) was of a quadrangular form, having 
that mountain chain for its northern side, the Nile on the 
west, the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Erythrean Sea to 


2 cpevddvy ciowvia V.T. 1 vv. 10-25. 
3 éaneplny dda. v.45, and again v. 58. 5 vy, 620-625. ë vy, 638-643. 
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the south.” This gives, in a rough way, not a bad general idea 
of Asia south of the Taurus, according to the map of Hratos- 
thenes: but it is impossible to reconcile it with his previously 
expressed. notion of the conical form of the whole continent. 

§ 4. The especial importance he attaches to the great Indian 
promontory as the extreme eastern limit of the world is 
apparently connected with the poetical notion that Bacchus 
had erected there two columns “by the farthest shore of the 
Ocean stream, on the remotest mountains of India, where 
the Ganges pours its white waters down to the Nyssean shore.” ° 
These columns thus served to mark the extreme east, as those 
of Hercules did the west.2 The passage just cited proves also 
that he regarded the Ganges, as Eratosthenes had done, as 
flowing from west to east, and pouring its waters into the 
Eastern Ocean. There is indeed nothing to intimate that he 
had derived any additional information concerning India from 
any recent discoveries, or that he was in any degree in advance 
of the Greek writers before the time of Augustus in respect to 
it, while he has thrown its geography. into utter confusion 
in order to bring it into accordance with the; ‘supposed exploits 
of Bacchus in da country. 

He is indeed familiar with the name of the Seres, but only 
as a people who produced the silken stuffs that were so weil 
known in Europe: and he mentions them as a Scythian tribe, 
in connexion with the Tochari and Phruni;! two tribes who 
are mentioned by Strabo, and are by him also associated with 
the Seres.2 In both cases there can be little doubt that they 
supposed the silk to be produced in the country from which it 
was immediately received, the western provinces of Chinese 
Tartary, which adjoined the Bactrians and Sogdians on the 
east. There is no trace of their having any notion that the 


7 vv. 881-893. recent editors have adopted the read- 


8 vv. 623-626. ing épodve.. Avienus in his translation 

® vy. 1164, 1165. reads Phruni. v. 984. 

1 kaù Téxopor Bpodvor Te Kai 20vea PapBapa. 2 Strabo, xi. p. S11. See Chapter 
Znpwv. V. 152. XXII. p. 285. 


The MSS. have ®povpo:, but the most 
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Seres were really situated in the extreme east of Asia, on 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean: a fact already known, though 
in an obscure way, to the author of the Periplus.’ 

§ 5. In general it may be remarked that his account of the 
various Scythian tribes that surrounded the Caspian Sea is 
unusually clear and distinct, though he of course shared the 
general belief that the Caspian itself had an outlet into the 
Northern Ocean. His enumeration of the Scythian tribes in 
Europe north of the Euxine, on the contrary, is very confused 
and careless, mixing up names taken from Herodotus, and even 
the Hippemolgi of Homer, with those of nations known only in 
his own day. Among these the Alani deserve special notice, 
as the first definite mention of a people destined before long to 
play so important a part among those that contributed to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire.* He places them north of 
the Tauri, whom he describes very obscurely, so that a reader 
could gather no notion of the figure or position of the Tauric 
Chersonese: the Alani were apparently therefore at this time 
settled in the Ukraine. 

A still more celebrated name is found for the first time in 
this little poem—that of the Huns—if indeed an obscure tribe 
mentioned by our author on the east side of the Caspian, under 
the name of Unni,’ be correctly identified with that far-famed 
people. But even supposing this assumption to be correct, it 
is certainly no ground for maintaining, as one of the recent 
editors has done,® that the poem must be bronght down to a 
late period, when the Huns had become well known to the 
Romans. This did not take place till the Huns made their 
appearance in the countries on the Danube, and there came 
into collision with the Roman arms: the passing mention of 
them in a distant part of Asia (if they be really the people 
meant) would seem on the contrary to prove that the poem 
was composed before their name had become well known 


3 Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, § 64. 5 Obvvor 8 é&eins. V. 730. 
Mela also, as we have seen, placed the € See Bernhardy in his edition of the 
Seres in the extreme east of Asia. Periegesis, p. 514. 


4 vv. 305, 308 
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or formidable, and consequently before their invasion of 
Europe. 

§ 6. Of the western nations of Europe his knowledge was 
evidently very slight and imperfect, and was doubtless derived 
only from Eratosthenes and other early Greek authorities, 
without reference to the extended knowledge introduced -by 
the Roman conquests. He mentions indeed the two British 
Islands, situated on the shores of the Northern Ocean, opposite 
to the mouth of the Rhine; and adds that they exceed all 
other islands in size, but does not mention their names.’ He 
speaks also of Thule, where during the height of the summer 
the sun shines all through the days and nights alike: but 
places it a long way off in the Ocean.? Like all other Greek 
writers, he places the Islands, “which were the birth-place of 
tin,’ ? in the neighbourhood of Spain, apparently not far from 
the Sacred Promontory. But he dilates also at some length on 
a group of islands opposite to the land of the Amnitz, where 
the women celebrated Bacchic rites and orgies with especial 
zeal. There can be no doubt that this refers to the story told 
by Strabo, from Posidonius, of the supposed Bacchic rites 
observed in an island opposite to the mouth of the Loire.” 

Of the other islands celebrated among the ancients, Dionysius 
notices Chryse, or the Golden Island, in the far east, “at the 
very rising of the sun”: and Taprobane, “the mother of 
Asiatic elephants,” the seas around which were infested with 
huge marine monsters, which would readily swallow a whole 
ship, crew and all!* Such were the fables still current 
concerning these seas, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
amount of commerce in the Indian Ocean. 

§ 7. Of India itself, as well as of Arabia, he gives a com- 


7 vv. 566-569. and from the very confused manner in 
8 vv. 580-586. which he speaks of them, it is probable 
9 wjoous @ ‘EomepiSas, 7600 Kagoetéporo that he had confounded the two. 
yevebaAn. ae 1 vv. 570-579. 
v. 563. 


2 Posidonius ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 198. 
He is the only author who gives the | He calls the people Samnites. 
name of Hesperides to the “ tin-islands,” 3 vv. 596-604. 
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paratively full account: but in both cases his description is 
principally occupied with a poetical panegyric on the natural 
productions of the two countries—the spices of the one and the 
precious stones of the other*—while his geographical details 
are scanty and indistinct. He had however tolerably clear 
notions of the boundaries of both countries, and of the position 
of Arabia, in which he enumerates the tribes of the Naba- 
teans, with two smaller tribes adjacent to them in the north, 
and towards the south, the Minzans, Sabseans, and Cletabeni. 
These last are evidently the same with the Cattabanes of 
Strabo; and the Chatramis of our author is clearly the same 
with the Chatramotitis of Eratosthenes, the modern Hadra- 
maut. Altogether it appears that he had tolerably authentic 
information concerning the Arabian peninsula, which he pro- 
bably derived from Eratosthenes. But it is strange that he 
describes the people who dwelt on the western shore of the 
Red Sea, known to the Greeks in general as the Troglodytes, 
by the Homeric name of Erembi, an appellation which is not 
found in any other ancient geographer, as that of an existing 
nation." 

Another point in regard to which his statements differ from 
those of other writers is that of the Nile, which he describes as 
“descending from the hills of the sun-burnt Blemmyes”: 
“flowing with a copious stream trom Libya towards the east, 
and called by the Ethiopians Siris: the name of Nile being 
first bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Syene, after it has 
turned to the north.” è Vague as is this description, it appears 
certainly to proceed from some other authority than Eratos- 
thenes, and rather resembles the confused account which Pliny 


4 Like other contemporary writers he 
dwells in strangely exaggerated terms 
upon the wealth of Arabia, which he 
describes as inhabited by the wealthiest 
and most splendid tribes in the world, 

7 ; coxa yáp pv 
Tagamy TOAVOABa Kat ayàad PAG vésovTat. 
v. 934. 

* It is well known that the meaning 

of the name was the subject of much 


dispute among the Greek grammarians 
and geographers. Strabo indeed gives 
the preference to the opinion that iden- 
tified them with the Troglodytic in- 
habitants of the west coast of the 
Arabian Gulf G. 2, §34, p. 42); but 
this is a very different thing from ap- 
plying to them the name of Erembi, as 
if it were a customary appellation. 
€ yy. 220-224. 
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has given, as derived from Juba. No mention is found of the 
affluents of the Nile, nor is even the name of Meroé noticed, 
which figured so prominently in all the Alexandrian writers. 

§ 8. With Egypt our author was evidently familiar, and 
there is very little doubt that whatever was his actual birth- 
place, he studied and wrote at Alexandria.” The uncertainty 
both as to the place and time of his birth seems to show that 
he did not attain to any great reputation during his lifetime: 
and it was apparently not till a later period that his little work 
began to attract attention. But during the decline of the 
Roman Empire, its compendious character and poetical form 
combined to give it great popularity, and two poetical trans- 
lations of it were made into Latin: the one by Rufus Festus 
Avienus in the fourth century, the other by the celebrated 
grammarian Priscian in the sixth. Besides these there are 
still extant numerous scholia, and two complete paraphrases in 
Greek prose, in addition to which we possess an elaborate 
commentary upon the whole poem by Eustathius, the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, so well known 
for his equally valuable and elaborate commentaries upon the 
Iliad and Odyssey. None of these commentators however 
throw any real light upon the geographical points touched on 
by the author, being almost entirely occupied with the 
historical and poetical allusions contained in the poem. There 
can be no doubt indeed that these constituted the main object 
of the author himself. His work was designed rather as a 
geographical handbook for a reader of the Greek poets, than as 


7 He is called by Eustathius a Li- 
byan, but by the Scholiast an Alexan- 
drian, though the latter adds that both 
his country and parentage were un- 
certain. Several modern writers, how- 
ever, infer from the extraordinary 
manner in which he dilates on the 
praises of the river Rhbebas, an insig- 
nificant stream in Bithynia, near the 
mouth of the Thracian Bosphorus, that 
he must have been a native of that 
country or of Byzantium. But even on 
that supposition the passage in question 


(vv. 794-796) remains unexplained, as 
there is no reason why he should have 
selected this trifling streamlet in pre- 
ference to many others in the same 
region. 

5 All these commentaries, as well as 
the Latin versions by Avienus and 
Priscian, are included in the elaborate 
edition of Dionysius by Bernhardy 
(8vo. Lipsiæ, 1828); and in the second 
volume of ©. Miiller’s Geographi Greci 
Minores (Paris, 1861). 
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a systematic or scientific treatise on geography. But the 
importance attached to it as such would seem to show that 
there was no more valuable summary of the kind to be found 
in the later Greek literature. Even since the revival of letters 
in Europe, this little work, from its convenience as a manual, 
enjoyed a reputation far above its merits, and was actually 
included among the books specially studied in the university 
of Oxford down to a comparatively recent period. 


SECTION 2.— Tacitus. 


§ 1. THE period between the death of Pliny and the publi- 
cation of the great work of Ptolemy was not marked by any 
important additions to geographical knowledge, resulting from 
the extension of the Roman conquests. In Britain however 
the Roman arms were carried farther than they had ever been 
before, and much additional information obtained concerning 
the island, under the government of Julius Agricola, who was ` 
appointed to the command of the province in A.D. 78. As we 
have already seen, the Roman dominion had at that period 
been already extended over the whole of the southern portion 
of the island, as far as the borders of Scotland; but the 
northern regions were still unsubdued, and in great measure 
unknown, the Caledonian Forest, as observed by Pliny, still 
forming the limit of all that was known concerning them. 
Agricola carried his arms in the third year of his government 
(A.D. 80) as far as the river Tavus (Tay), but he subsequently 
devoted himself to occupying in force the districts south of 
the Firth of Forth, and having remarked the important mili- 
tary position afforded by the close approach of the two 
estuaries of the Clyde and the Forth (called by Tacitus Clota 
and Bodotria) he fortified the isthmus between them with a 
line of forts, which had the effect, as his biographer observes, of 
driving the barbarians as it were into another island.® He 


9 Tacit, Agric. c. 23, “Summotis velut in aliam insulam hostibus.” 
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next subdued the country to the south-west, facing the coast of 
Ireland, and occupied it with a Roman force, as if he medi- 
tated the conquest of that island also. But he contented him- 
self with affording protection to one of the petty chiefs or 
kings, who had been expelled from his native land, and through 
his means, combined with the information collected from mer- 
chants and traders, the Romans for the first time obtained 
authentic accounts of the lesser of the Britannic Islands.’ There 
can be little doubt that the information derived from this 
source became one of the main authorities for the greatly 
extended knowledge of Ireland displayed by Ptolemy. 

§ 2. But Agricola was not long content with maintaining the 
line of defence between the Firths of the Clyde and Forth: in 
the sixth year of his government (A.D. 83) he began to extend his 
conquests beyond the latter estuary, supporting his land forces 
with a fleet that moved along the eastern coasts and establish- 
ing fortified posts from distance to distance as he advanced 
into the interior. In this campaign he defeated the Caledonians 
in a decisive battle, but obtained a still more important victory 
the next summer (A.D. 84) over their united forces under a 
chief called Galgacus. The scene of this last victory, which 
appears for the time to have struck terror into the northern 
tribes, is placed by Tacitus at the foot of a hill called Graupius, 
a name which has been corrupted into Grampius, and though 
evidently a merely local appellation, has by a strange perver- 
sion, been converted by modern geographers into the name of 
“the Grampians,” as a general term for the principal range of 
mountains which form the Highlands of Scotland. There is 
nothing whatever to determine the locality indicated by 
Tacitus, his whole description of the campaign being quite 
vague and general. But it is clear that the “ Mons Graupius ” 
was not a high or conspicuous mountain, but merely a hill or 
ridge of heights, as it was the position occupied by the British 
army, amounting to more than thirty thousand men.? 


' Ibid. c. 24. pium pervenit, quem jam hostis in- 
2 Ibid. ce. 29. “Ad montem Grau- | sederat.” The gradual progross of 
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After the successful close of his campaign against the Cale- 
donians, Agricola ordered his fleet to circumnavigate the 
northern part of the island: an undertaking which was safely 
accomplished, and it was thus, as Tacitus affirms, that the 
Romans first proved Britain to be an island,—a fact which had 
previously been only surmised or assumed.” The fleet at the 
same time visited and subdued the Orcades: which Tacitus 
erroneously considers as having been previously unknown. 
A glimpse was even obtained of a more distant land, to which 
they gave the name of Thule:* in this case the designation 
was unquestionably applied to the group of the Shetland 
Islands. Jt is a strong instance of the effect of prejudice, and 
the influence of long established notions, that the voyagers 
reported the sea in these parts to be heavy and sluggish, so as 
to offer obstruction to the rowers, and even be raised with diffi- 
culty by the winds into waves of any height. 

§ 3. The life of Agricola by his son-in-law Tacitus is gene- 
rally regarded as a model of classical biography, and the 
notices it contains of the British islands and their population 
are, together with those of Cæsar, the most valuable which we 
possess. His ethnographical observations are of peculiar 
interest, as there can be no doubt that the Roman generals 


the erroneous application ofthe term to 
the mountain range now called the 
Grampians — an extension only of 
modern usage—is fully traced by Mr. 
Burton in his History of Scotland, 
vol. i. chapter i. p. 12-15. The name 
is differently given in the MSS. of 
Tacitus as Grampius and Graupius; 
but according to the most recent editor 
all the best MSS. write the name 
Graupius (see Wex’s Prolegomena to 
his edition of the Agricola, p. 194). 
The only other authority for the name 
is the occurrence in the itineraries of 
Richard of Cirencester, of a station 
“Ad montem Grampium;” but the 
spurious character of that compilation 
is now generally acknowledged, and 
its authority therefore utterly worthless. 


3 Agric. ce. 10, 38. It must not be | 


supposed, however, that the fleet actu- 


ally sailed round the whole of Scotland, 
in which case they could not have re- 
turned, as Tacitus expressly tells us 
that they did, to the port from whence 
they set out (“simul classis secunda 
tempestate ac fama Trutulensem por- 
tum tenuit, unde proximo Britannia 
latere lecto omni redierat.” c. 38). The 
“ portus Trutulensis” is unknown, but 
the words which follow evidently point 
to the voyage having been confined to 
the one side of Britain. As soon as it 
had reached the northern extremity of 
the island, and found the coast trending 
to the west and south, they would con- 
sider they had attained their object. 
On this point I entirely concur with 
the remarks of Dean Merivale in his 
note on the subject (vol. vii. p. 89). 

4 “Dispecta est et Thule.” Ibid. 
c. 10. 
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had by this time been brought into contact with all the princi- 
pal tribes that inhabited the island. The Caledonians, he tells 
us, were proved by their red hair and large limbs to be of 
German origin: the Silures on the contrary had dark counten- 
ances and generally curly hair : and this circumstance, combined 
with their position opposite to Spain, led to the belief that 
they were descended from Spanish (Iberian) colonists. The 
nearest inhabitants to Gaul resembled the Gauls in their phy- 
sical characters; as well as in their sacred rites and supersti- 
tions, and their language was nearly the same. 

Tacitus also notices the peculiarities of the British climate: 
its frequent mists and showers, but the absence of severe cold : 
as well as the great length of the days, so that in the northern 
parts of the island, there was during the summer nights hardly 
any interval of real darkness. He points out also very clearly 
the influence of the tidal ocean on the configuration of the 
land, and the manner in which deep estuaries, formed by the 
flux and reflux of the tides, penetrated quite into the interior 
of the country.’ At the same time he had apparently a very 
imperfect idea of the geographical position of the British 
Islands, and speaks of Ireland as situated “midway between 
Britain and Spain,” in a way which, without construing the 
phrase too strictly, shows an entire misconception of their true 
relations.® 

§ 4. Another treatise of the same eminent writer has a more 
direct bearing upon geography. But while the “Germania” of 
Tacitus contains a masterly sketch of the manners and customs, 


5 Agric. c. 11. 

€ Ib. c. 12. “Dierum spatia ultra 
nostri orbis mensuram, et nox clara, et 
extrema parte Britanniæ brevis, ut 
finem atque initium lucis exiguo discri- 
mine internoscas.” He adds that some 
persons maintained that, “if it were 
not for the clouds,” the sun would be 
seen all night long! a curious instance 
of the way in which exaggerations once 
received, still clung to these remote 
regions. 

7 Ib. c. 10. 


8 “Siquidem Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita” (c, 
24). His remarks on the position of 
the Silures opposite to Spain (c. 11), 
evidently point to a similar miscon- 
ception. 

It is worthy of notice that while he 
speaks of Britain “as producing gold 
and silver and other metals,” to reward 
its conquest (fert Britannia aurum et 
argentum et alia metalla, pretium vic- 
toriæ, c. 12), he makes no special men- 
tion of tin, or the tin islands. 
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the laws and institutions of the German people, and gives an 
elaborate review of the nations and tribes into which it was 
divided, it will be found to contribute very little to our real 
geographical knowledge of the country. The author indeed 
appears to have been in great measure destitute of the geo- 
graphical faculty, and shows no appreciation of the important 
influence which the natural features of a country must always 
exercise upon the character and history of its inhabitants. Nor 
had any events calculated to advance the geographical know- 
ledge of Germany occurred in the period immediately preced- 
ing the time of Tacitus? The Roman arms were no longer 
earried into the heart of the country, as they had been in the 
days of Augustus ; and Tacitus confesses with shame that the 
Elbe, which had once been so familiar to the Romans, was now 
known to them only by hearsay.* It is probable indeed that 
commercial relations with the German tribes had acquired 
increased extension and importance, as hostilities had become 
less frequent ; and some faint notions concerning distant tribes, 
previously unknown, might have been transmitted in this 
manner.? But we have frequently seen how vague and imper- 
fect was the geographical knowledge to be derived from such 
sources. 

It is a clear proof how little Tacitus entered into the geo- 
graphical portion of his subject that, while he gives a detailed 
and accurate account of the Rhine and the Danube, both of 


9 The expedition of Domitian against | government. A king of the Cherusci, 


the Chatti, in A.D. 84, was in reality 
utterly unimportant, though extolled 
by his flatterers, and celebrated by 
titles and coins. But even such an 
event would contribute to keep alive, 
or arouse afresh, public interest in the 
subject. 

1 “Tn Hermunduris Albis oritur, flu- 
men inclitum et notum olim; nune 
tantum auditnr.” c. 41. 

2 Relations also of a friendly cha- 
racter were still maintained with some 
of the German tribes by the Roman 


named Chariomer, sent to Rome to 
invoke the assistance of Domitian; and 
a chief named Masyus, king of the 
Semnones, visited Rome in person 
during the same reign (Dion Cass. 
lxvii. 5). The intervention of the 
emperor was also invoked, though to 
little purpose, in a war that had arisen 
between the Lygii and the Suevi (Id. 
ibid.). All these occasions might fur- 
nish Tacitus with opportunities of ob- 
taining valuable information. 
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which, as forming the Roman frontier, were well known, he 
tells us nothing of the affluents of either stream, nor does he 
notice even the name of the Ems or Weser, both of them so 
familiar to the Romans in the days of Augustus. Even the 
Elbe (Albis) obtains merely a passing mention in connection 
with its source. Nor do we find the name of the Vistula, 
which ever since the days of Agrippa had been regarded as the 
eastern boundary of Germany on the side of Sarmatia. 

§ 5. But if he has given us little positive information of a 
geographical kind, his ethnographical account of the German 
tribes is unquestionably one of the most valuable records of the 
kind that has been transmitted to us from antiquity; and if 
his statements cannot in all cases be accepted as trustworthy, 
they must still form the basis of all discussion upon the sub- 
ject. It is impossible here to enter into the many complicated 
questions that arise in respect to them: * it will be sufficient 
to give a brief outline of his views and of the geographical 
positions (so far as they are indicated) which he assigns to the 
several tribes and nations. 

He begins indeed with a genealogical myth concerning the 
descent of the principal nations of Germany from the three 
sons of Mannus, which indicates a division into three principal 
nations or races: the Ingzevones, next to the Ocean, the Her- 
miones in the interior, and the Istevones beyond them;° a 
classification which nearly coincides with that adopted (though 


4 For the fuller discussion of these 
J must refer my readers to Dr. Latham’s 


3 He places the sources of the Danube 
in the Mons Abnoba, as Pliny had 


done before him; and contrasts its 
gentle and moderate altitude with the 
inaccessible precipices of the Alps in 


which the Rhine took its rise (“ Danu- | 


bius molli et clementer edito montis 
Abnobæ jugo effusus,” c. 1). It is clear 
that both writers applied the name of 
Abnoba to the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest; and this is confirmed by an 
inscription found in that part of Ger- 
many (Orelli, Inscr. No. 1986). Ptolemy 
erroneously transfers it to a position 
farther north. 


“Germania of Tacitus” (8vo. Lond. 
1851), and the copious dissertations 
appended to it ; as well as to the valu- 
able work of Zeuss (Die Deutschen und 
die Nachbarstimme (München, 1837). 
Ukert has for the most part been con- 
tent to collect the statements of ancient 
writers, without attempting to derive 
from them any conclusions of his own. 
5 “Manno tres filios adsignant, e 


quorum nominibus proximi Oceano 
Ingsevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri 
| Istævones vocentur.” c. 2. 
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less clearly stated) by Pliny ;° but of which Tacitus himself 
takes no further notice. In the descriptive part of his work he 
begins with enumerating the petty tribes that immediately 
adjoined the Rhine, and those which in his time had crossed 
over into Gaul, with whom he associates the Batavi, who occu- 
pied an island formed by the two arms of the river. These had 
originally, he tells us, been a tribe of the Chatti; they were 
now subject to the Roman dominion, as were also the Mattiaci, 
though situated on the right bank of the Rhine.” A consider- 
able portion also of what was geographically included in Ger- 
many, being beyond the Rhine and the Danube, was in the 
time of Tacitus become annexed to the Roman territory and 
subjected to regular provincial government. This was the 
district known as the Decumates Agri, extending from the 
Rhine to the Danube, and comprising the greater part of the 
modern states of Baden and Wirtemberg.® 

§ 6. Beginning from the Hercynian Forest, and proceeding 
northwards, the first people was the important nation of the. 
Chatti, who had figured so conspicuously in the wars with 
the Romans. These may be placed without doubt in the 
modern Hesse, the name of which, according to German 
philologers, is derived from that of the Chatti. Beyond these, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, were the Usipii and Tencteri, 
two nations already well known from their mention by Cesar. 
Next to the Tencteri, still proceeding towards the north, lay 


6 Plin. H. N. iv. 14, s. 28, §§ 99, 100. 


imperii et pars provincie habentur,” 
7 The Mattiaci may be placed with- 


c. 29). 


out question in the district of the 
modern Nassau, between the Main 
and the Lahn. They were already 
noted for the hot springs that occurred 
in their territory (Plin. H. N. xxxi. 2, 

20). 

8 Its extent in the time of Tacitus 
cannot be defined, though he expressly 
tells us that its boundary was marked 
by an artificial limit or line of defence, 
and that it had been brought under 
the regular government of Rome. (“ Mox 
limite acto, promotisque preesidiis, sinus 


The name of the Decumates Agri 
does not occur in any other writer; 
but the district in question certainly 
continued in the hands of the Romans 
until it was wrested from them by the 
increasing power of the Alemanni. At 
what time the existing line of fortifi- 
cation, the remains of which may be 
traced at intervals from the Main 
to the Danube, was constructed we are 
unable to determine. (See this subject 
fully discussed by Ukert, Germanien, 
pp. 273-296.) 
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the territory previously occupied by the Bructeri, but which 
had recently been conquered by the Chamavi and Angrivarii, 
who had driven out the Bructeri, and utterly destroyed them. 
This last statement is however certainly an exaggeration, as 
the Bructeri re-appear in history, and are repeatedly men- 
tioned.2 In front of the Chamavi and Angrivarii lay the 
Frisians, a powerful people, extending from the Rhine to 
the Ocean, and surrounding some vast lakes which had been 
navigated by Roman fleets. This obviously refers to the 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus already noticed. 

Having thus followed the west of Germany to the Ocean, he 
turns to the nations facing the north: the first of whom was 
the great people of the Chauci, who extended from the 
frontiers of the Frisians to those of the Chatti, and were in 
the time of Tacitus one of the most powerful and illustrious 
nations in Germany. The Cherusci on the contrary, who 
adjoined the Chauci and Chatti on their flank, had declined 
from their ancient valour, and come to be regarded as a stupid 
and slothful people. The Cimbri, who also dwelt in the same 
corner of Germany, adjoining the Ocean, had dwindled into a 
small tribe, though still retaining the fame of their ancient 
glorious exploits.” 

In describing these portions of Germany, which lay nearest 
to the Roman frontier, there can be little doubt that Tacitus 
had authentic information both as to the names and position 
of the different tribes. But so little did he trouble himself 
with geographical details, that he has not in a single instance 
described their limits or situation with respect to the great 


° See Latham’s Germania, p. 111. 

1 They were divided into the Greater 
and Lesser Frisians. Tacitus adds: 
“ Utreeque nationes usque ad Oceanum 
Rheno prætexuntur, ambiuntque im- 
mensos insuper lacus, et Romauis clas- 
sibus navigatos ” (c. 34). One of these 
lakes was unquestionably the same as 
is called by Mela Flevo, and which 
communicated both with the Rhine and 


VOL. II. 


there may have been a string of such 
shallow lakes along the coast. See 
Chapter XX. p. 187. 

The whole of this line of coast has 
been subject to frequent physical 
changes, owing to the irruptions of the 
sea, which render it very difficult to 
understand its ancient geography. 

2 Germania, c. 37. “Parva nunc 


| civitas, sed gloria ingens.” 
the sea; but it is very probable that | 


2 K 
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rivers by which the country was traversed—the Ems, the 
Weser, and the Elbe—so familiar to the Romans during the 
wars of Drusus and Germanicus: and he has merely indicated 
their relative position by the use of the vague terms “in 
front,” “in flank,” or “at the back” of those previously 
described. Nor where he mentions the Cimbri and dilates on 
their past fame, does he take any notice of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, which forms so important a feature in the physical 
geography of Northern Germany, and which was certainly 
well known to Pliny.? | 

§ 7. Tacitus now proceeds to describe the great nation of the 
Suevi, which, as he expressly tells us, was not a special name 
of a particular people, but a general appellation including the 
tribes of a large part of Germany.* The first and most 
celebrated among them were the Semnones—a name well 
known to the Romans from the days of Augustus—who 
claimed to be the most ancient and chief clan of the whole 
race: a pretension that was supported by the existence in 
their country of a sacred grove of peculiar sanctity. They 
were at the same time one of the most numerous tribes, 
boasting of not less than a hundred pagi or cantons.© Their 
neighbours the Langobardi on the contrary were a small 
people, though formidable from their courage and warlike 
disposition, which enabled them to maintain themselves in the 
midst of the more powerful nations that surrounded them. 
Tacitus gives us no clue to their situation ; and there then 
follows a list of seven other tribes, which he himself treats as 
of little importance, but among which occurs one name, that 
of the Angli, which is interesting as the first mention of the 
people that was destined to give name to England.’ There is 


3 Plin, H. N. iv. 14, § 97. It is re- 
markable that neither here nor else- 
where does Tacitus mention the name 


Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin.?2b. § 99; 
Ptol. ii. 11, § 17). 
4 « Majorem enim Germanie partem 


of the Teutones, whose fame was so 
inseparably connected with that of the 
Cimbri, and who are noticed as an 
existing pcople of Germany both by 


obtinent, propriis adhue nationibus 
nominibusque discreti quanquam in 
commune Suevi vocentur,” c. 38. 

5 ¢. 39. ë ¢, 40. 
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nothing, however, to indicate their position, and it must not 
be hastily assumed that they already occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder where we find them esta- 
blished at a later period. All these tribes he tells us united 
in the common worship of a deity whom he calls Nertha or 
Hertha, and identifies with Mother Earth: she had a sacred 
grove in an island in the Ocean, the position of which he 
does not indicate, but which is generally supposed to be 
Heligoland.” 

§ 8. He now returns to the south of Germany, and the 
nations adjoining the Danube. The first of these are the 
Hermunduri, who were a comparatively civilized people, and 
carried on considerable intercourse with the Roman provinciais 
on the other side of the Danube. Adjoining them were the 
Narisci, and then the Marcomanni and Quadi: all of them 
warlike nations, already known to the Romans as such, and 
destined to become still more so at a later period. He appears 
to have regarded these tribes as extending eastwards to the 
confines of Dacia and Sarmatia.2 At the back of them (by 
which he must mean bounding them on the north) were the 
little known and probably unimportant tribes of the Marsigni, 
Gothini, Osi and Burii: and beyond them the Lygii, a great 
nation, who were already known by their war with the 
Marcomanni. Some of these nations—the Osi and Gothini— 
are distinctly said by Tacitus to be of non-German origin ; 
and it is very probable that there was considerably more 
admixture of Sarmatian—that is, of Slavonian—race, in these 
eastern parts of Germany, than he was aware of.° But it is a 


7 Some writers, however, identify it 
with the island of Riigen in the Baltic, 
which would of course be equally re- 
garded by Tacitus as situated in the 
ocean; and where there certainly ex- 
isted from a very early period a grove 
and lake of peculiar sanctity. 

8 e, 43. 

? This may be admitted without 
pressing the conclusion so far as has 
been done by Dr. Latham, who has 


laboured hard to make out a Slavonian, 
or at least non-German character, for 
the tribes described by Tacitus, in 
every case that admitted a possibility 
of doubt, and to circumscribe the area 
of Germanie population within the 
narrowest possible limits. Many of his 
arguments appear to me very dubious 
and far-fetched, while he is ready to 
discard far stronger presumptions on 
the other side of the question. 


IK? 
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hopeless task to follow out in detail the ethnography of these 
various nations. Tacitus speaks of this part of Suevia as 
traversed by a great range of continuous mountains, by which 
he probably meant the Sudeten and their offshoots: and he 
places the Lygians beyond these. In the same part of 
Germany were the Gothones, as well as the Rugii and 
Lemovii, who adjoined the Ocean.1 There can be no doubt 
that the name of the Rugii is still retained by the island of 
Riigen in the Baltic—which was of course termed by Tacitus 
the Northern Ocean—and we thus obtain one fixed point for 
the geographical arrangement of these northern tribes. 

Jt is unfortunately the only one. His Lemovii are other- 
wise unknown: and when he speaks of the Æstyans as 
inhabiting “the right shore of the Suevian sea,” his ideas 
of the geography are so vague, that we know not what sense 
to attach to the phrase. The Aistyans, according to his 
account, were the people in whose country amber was prin- 
cipally found :? and this affords us some clue to their position, 
which may be assigned to the sea-coast of Hast and West 
Prussia—and perhaps extended west of the Vistula.” Beyond 
these he mentions in a vague and general way, the Peucini or 
Bastarne, the Venedi, and the Fenni: but adds that he is in 
doubt whether to regard them as of German or Sarmatian race. 
The Fenni, whose name here appears for the first time,* are 


1 c. 43. 

2 Germania, c. 45. His account of 
the manner in which the amber was 
found, is very correct, and his observa- 
tions on the nature and probable origin 
of the substance itself are very curious 
and interesting. He tells us it was 
called by them “ glesum,” a term pro- 
bably connected with the German 
word “ Glas.” 

3 There can be little doubt that the 
name of the Æstyi was a German ap- 
pellation, and was in reality equivalent 
to “men of the east.” This is confirmed 
by the different form Ostyæi (’Qe7:aior) 
preserved by Strabo from Pytheas, 
which doubtless refers to the same 
people (Strabo, i. p. 63; compare Steph. 


Byz. s. v. "QerT:éves), Whether they 
were of German or Sarmatian race is a 
point that we have no means of deter- 
mining. 

t+ There can be no doubt that the 
Fenni were Finns, but it does not there- 
fore follow that Tacitus’s information 
extended beyond the Gulf of Finland ; 
there were doubtless in his time tribes 
of Finnish extraction extending much 
farther south, 

It may be observed that the name of 
Finns is that by which they are known 
to the Germans; not a native appel- 
lation. It therefore confirms what we 
might otherwise have naturally inferred, 
that Tacitus derived all his information 
concerning these nations from German 
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described as a very rude and barbarous people, having no 
fixed dwellings, subsisting only on hunting, and using arrows 
tipped with bone. 

§ 9. We have seen that in the time of Pliny vague rumours 
had already reached his ears of the existence of vast islands 
in the northern seas. Tacitus had probably heard the same, 
though he does not attempt to assign them any definite locality, 
contenting himself with describing the “states of the Suiones” 
as situated in the Ocean itself:5 but he apparently places 
them north of the Rugii and Lemovii, just where the southern 
provinces of Sweden would first come to be known. But it is 
singular that while he is the first writer to mention the name 
which has been perpetuated in that of the modern Sweden, he 
has no trace of those of Scandia and Scandinavia applied 
by other writers of antiquity, both before and after his time, 
to the supposed great island of the north. He describes the 
Suiones as a Suevian race—probably a mere inference from 
the resemblance of name—and ascribes to the same stock 
another people termed the Sitones, whom he describes as 
adjoining the Suiones, and resembling them in all respects 
except that they were governed by a woman.’ Beyond the 
Suiones to the north he has the usual fable of a sluggish and 
immoveable sea, coupled with the true fact that the light 
of the setting sun was prolonged till it mingled with that of 
sunrise.’ 

§ 10. When we compare the statements furnished us by 
sources, The same remark applies to | tinuantur; cetera similes uno differunt 
the Venedi, who are obviously the | quod femina dominatur ” (c. 45). 
Wends—the name by which the Ger- This report has been explained, 
mans always designate the neighbour- | plausibly enough, by the suggestion 
ing Slavonian populations; but which | that the Sitones were a Finnish race, 
is no more a national name than that | who would be called in their own 


of Walsch, which they apply in like | language Qvmns or Ovens, a term 
manner to the Latin races on their | readily confused with the Swedish 


southern frontiers. ‘quinna,’ a woman, so that Cvena-land 
5 « Suionum hinc civitates, ipso in | would be understood as quinna-land or 
Oceano” (c. 44). They had numerous | “terra feminarum” as it is actually 


fleets of ships built as those of the | called by Adam of Bremen. (See Zeuss, 
Veneti are described by Cæsar, with | die Deutschen, p. 157. Latham’s Ger- 
double prows. manta, p. 174.) 

e “Suionibus Sitonum gentes con- | 7 Ibid. 
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Tacitus concerning the names and distribution of the different 
nations of Germany with those given by earlier writers, such 
as Pliny, Mela and Strabo, or with the statements of Ptolemy 
half a century later, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great diversity between them—a diversity certainly not to be 
explained solely, or even principally, by actual changes in the 
population. It is evident that in many cases the name only 
had been changed, while in others the increased importance 
acquired by one tribe over those of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, had led to their being all included under the one 
general appellation; while on the other hand tribes once 
considerable had dwindled into insignificance, and their names 
were in consequence omitted. In some instances probably 
general names were given or assumed on the formation of new 
leagues or confederacies, in the manner that we know to have 
taken place at a later period in regard to the Franks and the 
Alemanni. 


SECTION 3.—Progress of Roman Arms—Latension of the 
Empire. 


§ 1. The period from the death of Domitian (A.D. 96) to that 
of Marcus Aurelius in a.D. 180, was that during which the 
Roman Empire attained to the highest point of its power and 
prosperity, But its limits were very little enlarged beyond 
what they had been in the time of Augustus. The policy 
adopted by the founder of the Empire, and which was said to 
have been consecrated by his testament, as a fundamental 
maxim for the guidance of his successors—not to extend the 
frontiers beyond the Rhine, the Danube and the Euphrates— 
was in fact observed with trifling exceptions until the time of 
Trajan. That monarch was the first to carry his arms, with a 
view to the permanent annexation of provinces, beyond the 
Danube on the one side, and the Euphrates on the other. . 

On the side of the Danube indeed his hostilities were cer- 
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tainly not unprovoked.. The “rugged Dacians,’* who, even 
in the time of Augustus, were looked upon as one of the most 
formidable foes that hung upon the outskirts of the newly-con- 
solidated monarchy, but of whom we hear but little for nearly 
a century afterwards, had during the reign of Domitian risen 
into much greater importance, and assumed all at once a 
threatening attitude. For this change they were indebted 
principally to a chief named Decebalus, who appears, as was so 
often the case with barbarian nations, to have consolidated the 
tribes, which at other times were practically independent, into 
one united people, and thus constituted a really formidable 
power. With this force he invaded the Roman province of 
Meesia, defeated the governor, Appius Sabinus, and carried his 
victorious arms through the whole province. This formidable 
inroad compelled Domitian to take the field in person, but he 
soon gave up the command to a general named Cornelius 
Fuscus, who not only drove the Dacians out of Meesia, but fol- 
lowed them across the Danube into their own country, where 
however he was surrounded by the enemy and his whole army 
cut to pieces. This disaster—apparently the greatest that 
had befallen the Roman arms since that of Varus—was in some 
measure repaired by another Roman general named Julianus, 
who defeated the Dacians at a place called Tape, and advanced 
into the immediate neighbourhood of their capital. But the 
peace ultimately concluded (a.D. 91) was far from advantageous 
to Rome, and not only left the Dacians in possession of their 
former territories, but sanctioned the payment, in a more or 
less direct form, of a yearly tribute.* 

§ 2. This state of things Trajan would not allow to continue. 


Horat. Carm. i. | Jornandes, l. e. The few facts that are 


preserved to us concerning these cam- 


8“ Dacus asper.” 


35, 9. 

9 Very little is known of Decebalus : 
but it is certain that this name was in 
reality only a regal title. His real 
name was Diurpaneus or Dorpaneus, as 
he is called by Orosius (viii. 10) and 
Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 13). 

1 Dion. Cass. Ixvii. 6-10; Oros. l. c. ; 


paigns against the Dacians, are brought 
together and arranged by Dr. Imhof 
(C. Flavius Domitianus, pp. 54-60). It 
appears that Domitian studiously sought 
to conceal the magnitude of the losses 
sustained by Fuscus. 
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In A.D. 101 he crossed the Danube at the head of his army, 
penetrated into the heart of the country now called Transyl- 
vania, where he defeated the forces of Decebalus at Tape, and 
ultimately compelled the Dacian monarch to sue for peace 
on humiliating terms. But these were not long observed by 
the barbarian king, and Trajan soon found himself compelled 
to cross the Danube a second time (A.D. 104) in order to chas- 
tise him for their infraction. This second campaign ended in 
the total defeat and death of Decebalus, the capture of his 
capital, Sarmizegethusa ; and the reduction of his kingdom to 
a Roman province.” Unfortunately we have hardly any geo- 
graphical details concerning these campaigns: nor are we able 
to determine with any certainty the limits of the Roman pro- 
vince of Dacia. But the site of Sarmizegethusa—which re- 
ceived a Roman colony and assumed the titles of Ulpia 
Trajana, but still continued to be known under its barbarous 
ancient name,*>—is well established at Varhely, near the pass 
called the Iron Gate. Apulum also, on the site of the modern 
Karlsburg, became the centre of an important mining district, 
the gold mines of which were diligently worked by the 
Romans:* but with these two exceptions, no towns of any 
importance seem to have arisen in the country: and it is pro- 
bable that the Roman authority was little more than nominal 
over a large part of the tract which in later times bore the 
name of Dacia. So far as we can discern, the conquests of 
Trajan were confined to Transylvania, with the adjoining dis- 
trict of the Banat, extending as far as the Theiss, on the west ; 
and comprising the portion of Wallachia west of the river 


2 Dion. Cass. Ixviii. e. 6-14; Eutro- 
pius, viii. 2; Aurel. Vict. de Cæsaribus. 
The death of Decebalus and reduction 
of Dacia to a province did not take 
place till the year 106. (See Clinton’s 
Fusti Romani, vol. i. p. 92.) 

3 This is still found in inscriptions 
from the time of Trajan to that of the 
youngest Gordian. On these the city 
assumes the titles of Colonia Ulpia 
Trajana Sarmizegethusa. 


1 A curious proof of this is afforded 
by the discovery on several occasions of 
Roman tablets relating to the working 
of the mines, still retaining the original 
writing in a cursive character. They 
were first found in 1788 at a place 
called Veres Patak, near Abrud Banya, 
and have been since discovered in 
several neighbouring localities. (See 
Mommsen, Inser. Illyrici, part 2, pp. 
920-966.) 
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Aluta, between the Southern Carpathians and the Danube.’ 
It was in order to secure the connection of the province thus 
constituted with the rest of the empire that Trajan built a 
stone bridge across the Danube, just below the celebrated 
rapids of the Iron Gates.® 

§ 3. The successes of Trajan in the East were of a more 
brilliant character, though their effects were less durable. 
The power of the Parthian monarchy was undoubtedly far 
less formidable in his time than it had formerly been, and 
internal dissensions among rival competitors to the throne 
had broken its strength and cohesion. ‘Trajan thus met with 
comparatively little resistance when, in A.D. 114, he turned 
his arms against the Parthians. The possession of Armenia 
was as usual the immediate cause of the dispute: and that 
country became the first prize of the conqueror, who, instead 
of placing on the throne a dependent king, according to 
the policy of his predecessors, at once annexed the whole 
kingdom as a Roman province. He soon followed up this 
advantage by the conquest of the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia, as far as Nisibis and Singara; and the territory thus 
acquired was in like manner immediately constituted into a 
province. 

The next year (A.D. 116) he crossed the Tigris into Adiabene, 
and made himself master of the whole of that country, which 
was in its turn formally annexed to the Roman Empire under 
the name of Assyria, after which he descended the Tigris with 
a fleet, took Seleucia, Babylon, and the Parthian capital of 
Ctesiphon, and thence sailed without opposition down the river 


5 The whole history of the province 
of Dacia—the latest addition to the 
Roman Empire, and the first to be 
abandoned—is very obscure: but it 
does not appear that it ever permanently 
exceeded the limits above defined. 
Neither the main part of Wallachia 
(east of the Aluta) nor Moldavia was 
ever brought under the regular do- 
minion of Rome. The statement of 
Eutropius (viii. 2) that the new pro- 


vince was 1000 miles in circuit is an 
absurd exaggeration : but it seems to 
show that the nominal extent of the 
territory comprised within it was much 
larger than the part really occupied. 
See Note A. p. 516. 

€ Some remains of it are still visible 
at a place called Turn Severin, a few 
miles below Orsova. Its construction 
is described in detail by Dion Cassius, 
lxviii. ce. 13. 
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to the Persian Gulf.’ The statement that he navigated the 
Erythræan Sea and the Ocean is of course only to be under- 
stood of the Persian Gulf. But the stories of his desire to 
follow the example of Alexander, and of his fitting out a fleet 
for the conquest of India, sufficiently show the importance 
attached to this exploit: which he was certainly the first and 
last Roman Emperor to accomplish. 

But this was the limit of his progress. His conquests had 
been too rapid to be secure, and he was now recalled to Mesopo- 
tamia, where the inhabitants of several of the newly-conquered 
cities had broken out into insurrection, so that he had to. retake 
in succession Nisibis, Edessa, and Seleucia; all of which suc- 
cumbed to his arms, but he was foiled in all his efforts to reduce 
the comparatively insignificant fortress of Hatra.? His death 
in the following year (A.D. 117) cut short his ambitious projects ; 
and one of the first acts of his successor Hadrian was formally 
to abandon the three new provinces which had been annexed 
by Trajan—Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria—and_ return 
to the old-established frontier of the Euphrates. But while 
Trajan’s own conquests in the East were thus speedily given 
up, the Roman Empire received one permanent addition 
in this quarter, in the province which was dignified by the 
name of Arabia? This included the districts south and 
east of Palestine, extending from the neighbourhood of 
Damascus to the head of the Atlanitic Gulf, and contained the 
two important cities of Bostra and Petra: both of which were 


7 Dion. Cass. lxviii. 26-29 ; “Eutrop. 
viii. 

8 Hatra, which still retains the name 
of El Hadhr, is situated about 20 miles 
W. of the Euphrates, and 50 S. of 
Mosul. It was again besieged without 
effect by Sept. Severus in 199 (Hero- 
dian, iii. 9). Its strength was mainly 
derived from its position in the midst 
of deserts, which rendered the situation 
of the besiegers intolerable; but its 
fortifications themselves appear to have 
been of a formidable description. Its 
ruins were first visited and deseribed 


by Dr, Ross in 1836. (See Journal of 
Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. pp. 467-470.) 

° It had been subdued and annexed 
by the legate Cornelius Palma in A.D. 
107 (Dion. Cass. lxviii. 14. See also 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8, § 13). 
Damaseus, which had hitherto nomin- 
ally retained its native rulers, was at 
the same time formally incorporated in 
the Roman province of Syria. Palmyra 
also was probably annexed to the em- 
pire at the same period. In the time of 
Pliny, as we have seen, it was still in- 
dependent. 
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at this period centres of a flourishing trade ; which was carried 
on by caravans from Ælana on the Red Sea through Petra to 
Damascus and Palmyra. 

§ 4.: The reign of his successor Hadrian presented a great 
contrast to the warlike career of Trajan. During the twenty- 
one years that he occupied the throne (a.p. 117-188) he 
engaged in no military enterprises of any importance, and 
with the exception of some trifling hostilities with barbarian 
tribes on the frontiers, the empire was free from all external 
wars. On the other hand the administrative talents of Hadrian 
were of the highest order, and both in civil and military affairs 
the system that he introduced for the regulation of the empire 
continued with trifling alterations till the time of Constantine. 
The same inquiring spirit which led him to investigate for 
himself the minutest details of the administration, rendered 
him also desirous to visit in person all the different parts of 
the vast empire under his rule ; and in pursuance of this design 
he is said to have visited in succession every province of the 
empire. But unfortunately the meagre accounts which are all 
that are preserved to us, do not enable us to follow his progress 
in detail. Nor indeed could it in any case possess much 
geographical interest: though it would doubtless contribute 
something to enable us to form a fuller and more correct pic- 
ture of the Roman Empire. 

We learn only that he commenced his “ grand tour” in the 
year 120 by visiting Gaul, and the adjoining parts of Germany, 
from whence he passed over into Britain, where he devoted much 
attention to the affairs of the province, and marked his sojourn 
with a perpetual monument, by ordering the construction of a 
wall from sea to sea, extending from the mouth of the Tyne to 
that of the Solway. We have seen that Agricola thirty years 


1 « Britanniam petiit in qua multa | the various questions that have been 
correxit, murumque per octoginta millia | raised by English archeologists in 
passuum primus duxit, qui barbaros | regard to the great work of the Roman 
Romanosque divideret.” Spartianus, Wall, of which such remarkable remains 
Vit. Hadriani, e. 11. are still extant. I will content myself 

It is wunnecessury here to enter into | with expressing my entire concurrence 
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before had not only carried his arms into the wilds of Caledonia, 
but had occupied the narrow isthmus between the Clyde and 
the Forth with a continuous line of forts.’ In abandoning this 
advanced line of defence, and falling back upon one more than 
sixty miles farther south, Hadrian was acting in accordance 
with the same cautious policy that had led him to abandon the 
newly-acquired provinces beyond the Euphrates, and disposed 
him to adopt the same measure in regard to Dacia also. But 
his judgement was fully justified by the result—the Romans 
having never established more than a precarious and temporary 
authority beyond the line of the Tyne and Solway, while 
Hadrian’s wall continued to oppose a formidable barrier to the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, until the final withdrawal 
of the Roman arms from Britain. 

§ 5. The next year he returned to Gaul, and from thence 
proceeded into Spain, where he wintered at Tarraco, to which 
place he summoned a general assembly of deputies from all 
parts of the country. Wedo not learn however that he visited 
the more remote districts of Spain, with which he was perhaps 
already acquainted, being himself a native of that country.* 
But it was probably on this occasion that he crossed into 
Mauretania, a province that was still disturbed by frequent 
insurrections, but in which the presence of the emperor estab- 
lished tranquillity for a time. ‘He now appears to have returned 
to Rome, but was soon called away to the Hast by the apprehen- 
sions of a war with Parthia, which he however succeeded in 
averting by negotiations and a personal interview with the 
Parthian king. Thence he returned through Asia Minor and 
the islands of the AXgean to Greece, where he visited Athens, 
and began the great series of splendid works with which he 


with Mr. Collingwood Bruce and the | Latine, forming part of the Corpus 
other writers who consider the main | Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. vii. pp. 
structure of the wall itself to be the | 99-165. 

original work of Hadrian, as described ? Tacit. Agricola, c. 23. 

in the above passage. The whole sub- 3 Eutrop. viii. 6. 

ject is fully examined, and all the 4 He was born, like his predecessor 
ancient authorities brought together, by | Trajan, at Italica, near Seville. Eutrop. 
Hübner, in his Inscriptiones Britannix | l c. 
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adorned that city. He thence proceeded by sea to Sicily, 
where he ascended Mount Ætna, and then again returned to 
Rome. The next year he paid a visit to Africa, and in 180 set 
out again for the East. On this second journey he traversed 
the whole of Asia Minor, including Cappadocia, then passed 
through Syria and the Roman province of Arabia to Egypt, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his favourite Antinous, and 
did not finally return to Rome till the year 134. Throughout 
his peregrinations he not only bestowed the most minute care 
upon the organization and correction of administrative details, 
but he adorned a large part of the towns and cities which he 
visited with new works of public utility or ornament; which 
long continued to attest the benefit of his presence. At the 
same time he.appears to have visited all the interesting spots 
in each locality, and went through the prescribed routine of 
“ sight-seeing ” that was considered incumbent on the curious 
traveller. Thus we find him ascending Mount Ætna and 
Mount Casius in Syria in order to behold the sunrise, and 
gazing on the Euxine from what was supposed to be the 
same spot where Xenophon and his companions first caught 
sight of its waters.® 

§ 6. The above meagre outline of the imperial travels is 
derived from the Augustan historian, Spartianus;' it is con- 
firmed, and to a certain extent supplemented, by the evidence 
of coins, from which we learn that among the provinces which 
he visited in person were Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judæa; as well as the nearer regions of 


5 A summary review of the monu- 
ments and public works thus erected 
by Hadrian, most of which are known 
to us by extant inscriptions, will be 
found in Gregorovius (Gesch. des 
Kaisers Hadrian, pp. 200-223). 

€ This is attested by Arrian (Periplus, 
§ 1) kal Thv OdAacoay Thy rod Evtelvov 
topevar katTelðouev, Obevmep kal Zevopõv 
éxeivos kal ot. The spot was marked 
and the event commemorated by the 
erection of a statue of the emperor. Of 
course this proves nothing with regard 


to the identification of the real spot 
from which Xenophon and his com- 
panions first caught sight of the Euxine: 
it only shows that it was associated by 
tradition. with a particular spot—pro- 
bably that where travellers descending 
by the ordinary road to Trebizond first 
came in sight of the sea : and it appears 
certain that this was not the point 
where the interesting scene described 
in the Anabasis took place. See Note 
P to Chapter X. 
7 Vit. Hadriani, cc. 9-14. 
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Rheetia, Noricum, Meesia, Dacia, Macedonia and Thrace. Such 
authorities can however obviously furnish no geographical 
details; nor do they supply any additional means of determin- 
ing the chronological sequence or order of his visits to the 
respective provinces.’ 

An additional evidence of the diligence with which he 
sought for detailed information concerning the several pro- 
vinces of his empire, as well as the neighbouring tribes and 
nations that adjoined its frontiers, is found in a little work 
that has accidentally been preserved to us, and which consti- 
tutes the only geographical memorial of his reign. This is 
the treatise commonly known as the PERIPLUS OF THE HUXINE 
Sea, which was composed by FLAVIUS ARRIANUS of Nicomedia, 
so well known for his valuable history of Alexander the Great. 
It differs essentially in character from all other writings of 
the same description, being in fact only a report or dispatch 
addressed by the writer in his official capacity to the emperor, 
not a regular treatise intended for the use of the public. 

It appears to have been drawn up while Arrian was himself 
governor of the united provinces of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
in which capacity he thought it necessary to visit in person 
the part of his government adjoining the Euxine, and examine 
the condition of the Roman fortresses and outposts on its 
shores. In so doing he descended from the interior to Tra- 
pezus, and thence proceeded by sea to Dioscurias, then called 
Sebastopolis, which at this time constituted the farthest out- 
post of the Roman Empire in this direction. But having 
heard at the same time that Cotys, king of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, was dead, and looking forward in consequence to the 
probability of the Emperor’s interference in the affairs of that 
petty kingdom,’ he collected information also concerning the 


8 Note B. p. 517. effigies and titles of the successive 
9 The relations of the kingdom of the | monarchs: on the other the head of 
Bosporus (the capital of which was | the reigning Roman emperor. A series 
Panticapzeum) with the Roman Empire | of such coins is preserved from Augustus 
at this period, are well shown by its | to Constantine. 
coins, which bear on the one side the 
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coast and details of the voyage from Dioscurias thither, and 
completes the Periplus by giving a brief general account of 
the navigation along the northern and western shores of the 
Euxine, to the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus, as he had 
previously given a more detailed description of its southern 
shore from that point to Trapezus.* 

§ 7. The document in question has therefore a kind of 
authority that can be claimed by, few geographical records 
preserved to us from antiquity ; and though, from its relating 
to a region so long familiar both to Greeks and Romans as the 
Euxine, it could not pretend to make any great addition to 
positive geographical knowledge, it is unquestionably one of 
the most accurate and authentic treatises of the kind that we 
possess. The analysis of the details would be foreign to the 
scope of the present work. But it is worth while to point out 
the state of geographical information that it indicates. Such 
a report, addressed to the emperor by one of the governors of 
his provinces, would have been wholly useless and uncalled 
for, had the Romans possessed anything like a geographical 
survey, or trustworthy map of the coasts of the Euxine. It 
contains in fact nothing more than a detailed Periplus of these 
coasts, giving the distances from point to point, with the 
names of headlands, rivers, &c., as well as towns. The bearings 
are very rarely given; and it is only in a few cases that he 
states the direct distance from one remote point to another. 
Of the general form and dimensions of the Euxine he tells us 
nothing, but these were doubtless supposed to be well known. 
He however departs from the erroneous notion so long enter- 
tained by the Greeks that Dioscurias was the extreme eastern 
point of the Euxine, and considers the Apsarus ? as the limit in 


1 The Periplus of Arrian is inserted | the defective character of the materials 


in Hudson’s Geographi Græci Minores, 
vol. iii. as well as in the more recent 
edition of the same writers by C. 
Müller, Paris 1855. An English trans- 
lation, with notes and dissertations, 
was published by Falconer at Oxford 
in 1805; but it is of little value from 


at his command for the modern geo- 
graphy of the Black Sea. 

2 The Apsarus is a small stream, 
which he places at 150 stadia west of 
the Acampsis, a large and navigable 
river, which we are enabled to identify 
with the Tchoruk Su, the only really 
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that direction, from whence the coast trends towards the north 
as far as the river Chobus, and from thence to Singames, 
where it turned slightly to the west as far as Dioscurias.? 
During the latter part of this voyage he tells us, he had a full 
view of Mount Caucasus, which he considered about the same 
height as the Celtic Alps. One of its summits, named Stro- 
bilus, was pointed out as that to which Prometheus was reported 
to have been attached; this may probably have been Mount 
Elbrouz, the highest summit of the whole chain, and which is 
conspicuous from this part of the coast.* 

Arrian gives us no information as to the mode in which 
the distances were calculated, but there can be no doubt 
that, as in other similar cases, they were merely simple esti- 
mates. They will be found however in general to present 
a pretty close approximation to the truth: though he falls 
into the error so common among ancient geographers of 
reckoning the whole distance from one point to another as 
equal to the sum of the short distances between the inter- 
mediate points, so that while the details are pretty near 
correct the general results are considerably in excess of the 
truth. It may however be admitted that he wrote, like the 
authors of other Peripli, solely with a view to navigators along 
the coast, not for the instruction of the geographical student. 
And regarded from this point of view it must be acknowledged 
that he has furnished us with a “Handbook to the coasts of 
the Black Sea” far exceeding in copiousness and accuracy of 


important river on this part of the | 


coast. It is described in more detail 
by Procopius (B. G. iv. 2. p. 567), who 
tells us that it was called Boas in the 
upper part of its course, and Acampsis 
in the lower. 

3 Peripl.c. 16. But though Arrian 
had the courage to deviate from the 
received tradition and form his judge- 
ment from his own observation, his 
conclusion is again slightly erroncous : 
the mouth of the Phasis, where the 


Romans at this time had a fortified | 


station, being farther east than that of 
the Tchoruk Su or Acampsis. 

* Ibid. The Caucasus, as is well 
known, exceeds the Alps in height: 
but to a passing observer the aspect 
of the two chains is strikingly similar. 

5 In regard to the Palus Mæotis, of 
which he speaks only from hearsay, he 
gives as usual] a very exaggerated esti- 
mate of its dimensions, stating it to be 
9000 stadia (900 G. miles) in circum- 
ference, § 29. 
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detail anything that was at the disposal of the modern navi- 
gator until quite recent times.® 

§ 8. The long and peaceful reign of Hadrian’s successor, 
Antoninus Pius (4.p. 188-161) presents scarcely any materials 
to the historian, and it is equally barren in respect to the 
extension of geographical knowledge. The frontier provinces 
indeed were not undisturbed, and the imperial generals found 
occasion to repress insurrections or hostile incursions on the 
part of the Moors, Germans, and Dacians. But the only one 
of these local wars which deserves a passing notice in this 
place, is that which was carried on in Britain by Lollius 
Urbicus. Unfortunately we are wholly without details con- 
cerning it; we know only that he waged war with the Cale- 
donians, and that he departed from the policy of Hadrian in 
regard to the limits of the Roman province, and followed the 
example of Agricola in establishing the frontier between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde; the isthmus between which he 
fortified with a continuous rampart or earthen wall from one 
sea to the other.” The construction of this is attested by the 
extant remains, as well as by numerous inscriptions. But of 
his military proceedings we know nothing; and although it is 
probable that many of the Roman forts and fortified camps, of 
which the remains are still visible north of the barrier thus 
erected, may be ascribed to him rather than to Agricola, this is 


€ A glance at the map of the Euxine 
prefixed to the Dissertation of Falconer 
(4to, Lond. 1805) will show how far 
removed geographers were even at the 
commencement of the present century 
from a really accurate knowledge of 
the Black Sea. Throughout the dis- 
sertation itself the want of recent infor- 
mation to compare with the details 
furnished by Arrian is strikingly ap- 
parent. 

7 e Britannos per Lollium Urbicum 
vicit legatum, alio muro eæspiticio sum- 
motis barbaris ducto.” Jul. Capitolin. 
Antoninus Pius, e. 5. This is all that 
we learn from history : the rest is sup- 


VOL. Il. 


plied by the remains of the work itself, 
and by the inscriptions that have been 
found along the line, which are fortun- 
ately both numerous and instructive. 

8 These are all given, and fully illus- 
trated by Hübner in the Inseriptiones 
Britannicz, pp. 191-205. The definite 
character of the information they supply 
presents a marked contrast with that 
of the inscriptions found along the 
line of the wall of Hadrian. A full 
account of the remains of the work 
itself, and of the fortified camps along 
its line will be found in Stuart’s 
Culedonia Romana, 4to. Edinb. 1845, 
chap. iv. 
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nothing but a mere conjecture.? We may surmise also that the 
increased knowledge of the northern parts of Britain displayed 
by Ptolemy, shortly after this time, was due in great part to 
the campaigns of Lollius; and that he actually carried his 
arms as far north as the Moray Firth, and even established a 
fortified station on its shores.’ 

§ 9. We hear nothing from the meagre historians of the 
period of any other military expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Roman Empire during this reign. But there can be no 
doubt that the long period of more than forty years during 
which the Roman Empire, under the successive rule of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, enjoyed the advantages of peace 
and tranquillity, while it was at the very height of its power 
and extent, must have contributed greatly to the extension of 
its commercial relations with the surrounding countries; and 
that we are indebted in great measure to this source for the 
enlarged geographical knowledge of which we find such 
abundant evidence in the work of Ptolemy. Unfortunately 
we possess such very scanty information respecting the period 
in question, that we are wholly unable to trace in detail the 
progress of this extension, or to present anything like a com- 
plete picture of the relations of the Roman Empire, whether 
commercial or diplomatic, with the nations beyond their 
borders. A single circumstance, preserved to us from a wholly 


® No Roman inscriptions have been 
found beyond the line of the rampart, 
except one at Ardoch, about 20) miles 
north of the Vallum of Antoniuus, 
where there are extensive remains of a 
Roman camp, and this affords no evi- 
dence of its date. The attempts to 
illustrate the ancient topography of this 
part of Britain, and to assign names to 
the forts and stations of which remains 
are still extant, which have been made 
in the work of Stuart (quoted in the 
preceding note) and in the earlier 
work of General Roy (Military Anti- 
quities of the Romans in Britain, fol. 
Lond. 1793) are unfortunately alto- 
gether vitiated by the reliance placed 


by both writers on the work ascribed to 
Richard of Cirencester, the spurious 
character of which is now universally 
acknowledged. 

1 This is the wrepwrby otpardémredov 
(Ptol. ii. 3, § 13) a name obviously a 
translation of the Roman Castra Alata 
—which would appear by the latitude 
and longitude assigned to it to have 
been situated somewhere on the Moray 
Firth. No notice of such a place is 
found in any other writer, and the 
Latin form Alata Castra is not found 
in any ancient author, though intro- 
duced into modern maps on the autho- 
rity of the spurious Richard of Ciren- 
cester. 
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different quarter, reveals in a striking manner the existence 
of such relations to an extent that we should otherwise have 
little expected. This is the fact, recorded by the Chinese 
historians, of the arrival at the court of the Chinese emperor 
Hiwanti in a.D. 166, of an embassy from Antun, king of 
Tathsin, the name by which the Roman Empire had long 
been known to the Chinese. There can therefore be no doubt 
that the name of Antun is no other than Antoninus, and that 
the embassy in question must have been dispatched by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius shortly after his accession to the 
throne. This curious notice tends at once to explain and to 
confirm the evidence afforded by the work of Ptolemy, com- 
posed about the same time, of a widely extended acquaintance 
with these remote regions of BL Sa Asia, though of a very 
imperfect character. 

To the same period also must apparently be referred the 
expeditions of the two Roman generals, Septimius Flaccus 
and Julius Maternus, into the interior of Africa; but as the 
scanty information that we possess concerning them is derived 
wholly from the brief notice of them by Marinus of Tyre, 
their consideration will best be reserved for the next chapter. 


2 See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way thither, vol. i. p. lxii. I must refer 
my readers to the same authority for 
an account of the knowledge previously 
possessed by the Chinese of the great 
empire in the far west, of which they 
had much the same sort of vague idea 


that the Romans and Grecks had of 
China. “There were few people who 
succeeded in reaching so remote a 
region ” remarks one writer, in almost 
the very words employed by the author 
of the Periplus in regard to Thine, 


20 
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NOTE A, p. 505. 


DACIA. 


THoucu the name of Dacia was applied by the Romans in a 
much wider sense, the part of the country which was permanently 
occupied by them seems practically to have been almost confined 
to Transylvania. Throughout the western part of that province 
Roman inscriptions and antiquities are found in considerable 
numbers, while scarcely any occur beyond its limits. The broad 
marshy plains of Hungary (east of the Theiss), and those of Wal- 
lachia on the south were probably still occupied by pastoral and 
nomad tribes, and never became the abode of any more perma- 
nent settlers. 

Our knowledge of the geography of the Roman province is 
derived only from Ptolemy (iii. 8), together with three lines of 
route given in the Tabula Peutingeriana; the Antonine Itinerary 
furnishing no routes in Dacia. But considerable assistance has been 
derived from inscriptions, and the evidence of existing remains; 
and the researches of local antiquarians have enabled them to 
determine some points with a reasonable degree of certainty. The 
most northern of the places thus fixed is Porolissus, the site of 
which is placed at Mojgrad, in the extreme north-west corner of 
Transylvania, on the slope of the Carpathians towards the plains 
of Hungary. The main line of route led thither from Sarmizege- 
thusa (Varhely) through Apulum (Karlsburg), Potaissa (Thorda) 
and Napoca (Klausenburg), all of which may be considered as satis- 
factorily determined. Another line of road led from the Danube 
up the valley of the Aluta, and across the pass of the Vulkan, into 
Transylvania, where it joined the preceding route at Apulum. 
The occurrence of a place called Castra Trajana on this line of road 
(Tab. Peut.) renders it probable that this was the line of advance 
followed by Trajan during his second campaign; and a milestone 
bearing his name found near Thorda shows that the Roman arms 
were carried in his reign into the very heart of Transylvania. But 
it was not till a later period that Apulum, Napoca and Porolissus 
were raised to the dignity of Roman colonies. 

The inscriptions found in Dacia are fully collected, and their 
bearings on the geography of the country, as well as the adminis- 
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tration of the province, ably discussed by Mommsen in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. iii. part 1; a work in which he has 
made use of all the materials collected by local authorities, and 
which may be considered as altogether superseding those of earlier 
writers on the same subject. . 

Ptolemy describes Dacia as bounded by the Tibiscus (Theiss) 
on the west, and extending as far as the Hierasus on the east; a 
name not found in any other author, but which may probably be 
identified with the Sereth, a considerable river, that flows into the 
Danube a short distance above its confluence with the Pruth. It 
is singular that the name of the latter river, though known to 
Herodotus, is not found in Ptolemy. The strip of country west of 
the Theiss, intercepted between that river and the Danube, was in 
the time of Ptolemy still occupied by an independent tribe of Sar- 
matian origin, whom he terms the Jazyges Metanaste (iii. 7), 
evidently in order to distinguish them from the more important 
people of the same name, who were still found on the northern 
shores of the Euxine, adjoining the Roxolani. But the period of 
their emigration, and the occasion of their establishment in this 
region are wholly unknown. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the ethnography of Europe 
that while Dacia was one of the latest provinces added to the 
Roman Empire and one of the earliest given up (having been 
finally abandoned by Aurelian in a.D. 270), the inhabitants should 
have retained the use of the Latin language, and continued to 
speak a Latin dialect down to our own times. Nor is this confined 
to Transylvania and the regions which we know to have been 
really occupied as a Roman province, but extends over the whole 
of Wallachia, as well as Moldavia, which (so far as we know) was 
never occupied by the Romans at all. 


NOTE B, p. 510. 
TRAVELS OF HADRIAN. 


The coins relating to the travels of Hadrian may be divided 
into three classes. 1. Those commemorating his arrival in each 
province or city, which are inscribed with “ Apvenrur Ave.” 
followed by that name. These exist for Africa, Alexandria, Arabia, 
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Asia, Bithynia, Britannia, Cilicia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Judæa, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Mæœsia, Noricum, Parthia, Phrygia, Sicilia 
and Thracia. 2. Those which celebrate his munificent care in 
restoring and improving the administration of each province, by 
giving him the title of its “restorer,” as “ RESTITUTORI AcHalz,” &. 
These are found for Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Asia, Bithynia, Gallia, 
Hispania, Italia, Libya, Macedonia, Nicomedia, Phrygia, and 
Sicilia; while another of the same series proudly designates him 
as “ RESTITUTOR ORBIS TERRARUM.” 3. Those which represent the 
emperor at the head of a portion of his army, with in each case the 
corresponding designation of the troops to which it refers. Thus 
we find “ Exercitus Britannicus, Cappadocicus, Dacicus, Germani- 
cus, Hispanicus, Mauretanicus, Mcesiacus, Noricus, Reeticus, and 
Syriacus.” The first and third class obviously attest the actual 
presence of the emperor in the provinces to which they refer; and 
the same may be fairly assumed of the second class also. The coins 
with ADVENTUI Aue. Partuiz could only be meant to commemorate 
the emperor’s visit to the Parthian king. It was an obvious stretch 
of flattery to apply the same expression to this as to the other 
provinces. A fourth class, in which only the name of the province 
is found (as Aigyptos, Africa, Mauretania, &c.), with a symbolical 
figure representing it, can hardly be considered as having any 
direct reference to the visit of the emperor; as similar coins of 
Britannia, Cappadocia, Mauretania, &c., were struck in the reign 
of his successor Antoninus Pius, who never travelled at all. 

It is unfortunate that these coins, like the greater part of those 
of Hadrian, omit to mark the year of the Tribunitian power, which 
would have enabled us to assign each to its proper year. (See 
Eckhel, Doctrina Nummorum Veterum, vol. vi. pp. 486-501; Cohen, 
Médailles Impériales, tom. ii. pp. 172-180, &c.; Gregorovius, Gesch. 
des Kaisers Hadrian, pp. 25-44. The little work of Greppo, 
Mémoire sur les Voyages de 1 Empereur Hadrien, Paris, 1842, contains 
no additional information.) 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
MARINUS TYRIUS. 


§ 1. To the period that we have just been considering—that 
from Pliny to Ptolemy—belongs a work, unfortunately now 
lost to us, but which must unquestionably have formed an 
important contribution to the progress of geography. The 
treatise of MARINUS of Tyre is known to us, like that of 
Eratosthenes, only at second hand; but unlike the eminent 
writer just mentioned, the very name of the Tyrian geographer 
would have been unknown to us had it not been for the 
criticisms and references of his successor Ptolemy. The exact 
period at which he flourished is therefore unknown: we can 
only infer from the manner in which Ptolemy speaks of him 
as “the latest writer of his time,’ who had devoted himself to 
the collection of geographical facts, that he was very nearly con- 
temporary with the geographer of Alexandria, and the same 
conclusion may also be derived from the very considerable 
extension of geographical knowledge which he displays, 
as compared with Pliny and other writers of the preceding 
age. Such an extended acquaintance with distant lands, 
far beyond the limits of the Roman Empire, could hardly arise 
from anything but the wider commercial relations, which had 
naturally grown up during the long period of peace and tran- 
quillity that marked the age of the Antonines. Ptolemy him- 
self must have composed his great geographical work before 


l §oraros Tav Kal’ quads. Ptol. i. 6, | him to the last twenty years of the 
§ 1. The force of this expression | first century (Le Nord de l Afrique 
seems to have been overlooked by those | dans T Antiquité, p. 214); a conclusion 
modern writers who’ place Marinus at | which appears to me utterly at variance 
the beginning of the second century, or | with the statement of Ptolemy, and I 
nearly half a century before Ptolemy. | know of no other authority. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin even assigns 
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the end of that period, and that of Marinus must apparently 
have been published not very long before. We are told 
indeed, and the circumstance serves to show the diligence 
and zeal with which he applied himself to his task, that he 
published three successive editions of his geographical treatise, 
the last of which appears to have been left in a somewhat 
incomplete state.” But it is to this last that Ptolemy espe- 
cially refers, and which, notwithstanding the faults that 
he points out, both in its general plan and in particular 
details, he admits that he took for the general basis of his 
own work. 

Under these circumstances it is almost impossible for us, in 
the absence of the original treatise of Marinus, to determine 
either the precise degree of merit to which he is entitled for 
the advances that he made in geographical science, or the full 
extent of the obligations which Ptolemy owed to the work of 
his immediate precursor. We must content ourselves with 
briefly pointing out those instances in which we are distinctly 
informed that the greatly increased knowledge displayed by 
Ptolemy was directly derived from the work of Marinus, and 
indicating still more briefly the general outline, as well as the 
leading errors and defects of his geographical system. Some 
of the latter, as we shall see, were adopted by the Alexandrian 
geographer, and through his means perpetuated down to 
modern times. 

§ 2. It is clear that Marinus did not attempt to present his 
readers with a complete body of descriptive geography, such 
as was furnished by the comprehensive work of Strabo. His 
object, like that of Eratosthenes at an earlier period, was 
simply to correct and reform the map of the world,* so as to 

2 Thisis clearly implied in Ptolemy’s , that the preceding editions also were 
statement that he had not been able to | unaccompanied by maps. The contrary 
complete the map to accompany this | inference seems to be the natural mean- 
last edition (8:4 Tò ph POdoa karà tiv | ing of Ptolemy’s words. 

Terevtalay Exdoow, ds ards ono, Tlvaka 3 i. 6. 
Kataypdyu. Ptol. i. 17, § 1) But I * Biop0doa Ty yewypadiKdy mivaka. 


cannot understand how Letronne and | See Chapter XVI. p.619. It would 
Wildberg can come to the conclusion © even appear, from the manner in which 
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adapt it both to the increased knowledge of distant countries, 
and to the improved state of mathematical science, which were 
possessed in his day. But as he seems to have been fully 
aware of the imperfect condition in which the latter still 
remained, and of the very deficient data that existed for the 
foundation of a sound mathematical geography, he devoted 
himself more especially to the collection of all existing mate- 
rials, such as were furnished him by the statements of earlier 
authors combined with, and corrected by, the itineraries and 
information which he was able to collect from merchants and 
other travellers in his own day.° The diligence with which he 
brought together all these available materials, as well as the 
critical sagacity which he displayed in their application, and 
the candour with which he corrected in the later editions of his 
work what he himself considered as errors in the previous 
editions, are extolled in the highest terms by Ptolemy, who 
even states that if it were not for certain errors into which he 
had fallen, as well as for the imperfect condition of the latest 
edition of his work, he should have himself adopted it without 
further investigation as the basis of his own labours.’ As it 
is, we may probably infer that, in almost all cases where we 
have no indication to the contrary, the materials from which the 
Alexandrian geographer drew his conclusions were furnished 
to him by his Tyrian predecessor. 

§ 3. The leading points on which Ptolemy felt himself 
called upon—and undoubtedly with justice—to depart from 
the conclusions of Marinus, affected the determination of those 
cardinal conditions in constructing a map of the world, accord- 
ing to the ancient notions of geography,—the length and 
breadth of the inhabited world. We have seen that on this 
subject the views of Eratosthenes had been adopted with little 
alteration by subsequent geographers, down to the time of 
Strabo, and though Artemidorus and others had given measure- 


Ptolemy refers to the work of his pre- | but it was, at all events, the scope and 
decessor (i. 6, § 1), as if the very title | purpose of the whole. 
of his work indicated this as its object ; 5 Ptol, i. 6, § 1. € Ibid, § 2. 
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ments differing more or less from those of Eratosthenes, the 
discrepancy was not such as to give rise to any material alter- 
ation in the general outline thus established. But in the 
interval between the time of Strabo and that of Marinus dis- 
coveries had been made which necessitated a great change in 
the existing maps, and opened*the eyes of geographers to a 
vast extension of the two great continents of Africa and Asia, 
towards the south and east, far exceeding what had previously 
been suspected. Marinus was, as far as we know, the first to 
embody the information thus obtained in his geographical 
work, and apply it to the correction of the maps previously 
received. But in doing so he was unfortunately misled, either 
by the natural disposition to exaggerate new discoveries, or by 
a misconception of the authorities on which he relied, to give 
such an enormous and undue extension to the geographical 
results which he deduced from them, as to convert these real 
additions to existing knowledge into gross exaggerations, and 
distort the newly constructed map of the world with errors as 
great as those of his predecessors, though of a directly opposite 
character. 

§ 4. The first of these great alterations—that affecting the 
breadth of the inhabited world—was based mainly upon the 
result of two expeditions made by Roman generals into the 
interior of Africa, of which we know nothing, except from the 
notice of them by Marinus on this occasion, but concerning 
which he appears to have obtained some trustworthy informa- 
tion, or what he himself regarded as such. 

We have seen that the Roman arms had been carried during 
the reign of Augustus (B.c. 19) as far as the land of the 
Garamantes, the modern Fezzan;" and though the Roman 
Emperors never attempted to establish their dominion over 
the country, they appear to have permanently maintained 
friendly relations with its rulers, which enabled their officers 
to make use of the oasis of the Garamantes as their point of 


7 Sce Chapter XX. p. 184. 
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departure from which to penetrate farther into the interior. 
Setting out from thence, a general named Septimius Flaccus, 
who was at the time governor of the province of Africa, 
“arrived at the land of the Ethiopians after a march of 
three months towards the south.” Another commander, 
named Julius Maternus, apparently at a later date, setting 
out from Leptis Magna, proceeded from thence to Garama, 
where he united his forces with those of the King of the Gara- 
mantes, who was himself undertaking a hostile expedition 
against the Ethiopians, and their combined armies, “after 
marching for four months towards the south, arrived at a 
country inhabited by Ethiopians, called Agisymba, in which 
rhinoceroses abounded.’”® 

§ 5. This very scanty notice contains all the information 
that has been preserved to us in regard to the expeditions in 
question, which would have been such important and interest- 
ing additions to the history of African exploration, had we 
possessed any details concerning them, or any means of verify- 
ing or correcting their results. In the absence of all such 
assistance, we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion, 
which there is no reason to doubt, that the Roman commanders 
succeeded in crossing the Great Desert, and arrived at the 
land of the Ethiopians, as they termed the country beyond 
it—now known as Soudan or Negroland. But it is impossible 
to determine the particular point reached, or the district 
designated as Agisymba. Had they pursued a course due 


8 Ptol. i. 8, § 5. The concluding | probable that they belonged to the first 


phrase in the original, @v@a oi fıvoké- 
pwres suvépxovrat, is very singular, as 
if the rhinoceroses used to congregate 
at some appointed place, like the in- 
habitants of a given district in the 
agora of their chief town. 

° We are unfortunately also left 
wholly in the dark as to the date of 
these remarkable expeditions. M. 
Vivien de St. Martin is compelled by 
the date that he assigns to the work of 
Marinus to refer them to the first cen- 
tury after Christ; but it is far more 


half of the succeeding century, during 
which (as we have seen) many causes 
combined to give a fresh stimulus to 
geographical inquiry. They must cer- 
tainly have been subsequent te the 
time of Pliny, as it is impossible to 
suppose that that writer would have 
left them unnoticed. 

1 The difficulty is increased by the 
vague and uncertain manner in which 
Ptolemy himself employs the term. In 
the first passage, where he is citing 
the account given by Marinus, pro- 
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south from Fezzan, this would have brought them to the Lake ~ 
Tchad, and the region now forming the kingdom of Bornou. 
But so remarkable a natural feature as this great lake could 
hardly have failed to be noticed: and the absence of all 
mention either of a lake or great river would seem to prove 
that the part of Soudan which they reached must have been 
intermediate between the Lake Tchad on the one side and the 
Niger (Quorra or Joliba) on the other.? 

Nor is there anything improbable in the time assigned for 
the duration of the march. Caravans at the present day take 
more than two months on the journey from Mourzuk to the 
Lake Tchad,? and an army would necessarily occupy a still 
longer time. It is difficult indeed to understand how any 
considerable force could have been supplied with water upon 
such a march, but Marinus himself pointed out that they were 
often obliged to take long and forced marches in order to 
reach places where there were wells.* Such exertions however 
in the case of a long continued march invariably require 
corresponding periods of repose; and the day’s marches of a 
caravan are frequently very short. It seems incredible that 
any geographer accustomed to compute distances from itine- 
raries should have allowed himself to regard these three or 
four months as if they had been all days of continuous march- 
ing at a rapid rate. Yet this is what Marinus appears to have 
done, and thus arrived at the conclusion that Agisymba was 
situated not less than 24,680 stadia, or 2468 geographical miles 
south of the equator! This result was indeed so startling that 
he felt himself compelled to diminish the distance by rather 
more than one-half (!)—a sufficiently bold proceeding—and 
thus to reduce it to 12,000 stadia—a conclusion which would 


bably in his very words, he calls Agi- 
symba a district or territory of the 
Ethiopians (apixecOai eis thy AyloupBa 
xópav Tay Aididrwy, i. 8, § 5). But he 
elsewhere (iv. 9, § 5) speaks of it as an 
extensive country, stretching far along 
the borders of the unknown land, and 


secms to employ the term as co-exten- | 


sive with Southern Ethiopia. 

2 Ptolemy himself remarks that 
there is no reason to assume their line 
of march to have been always due south, 
and gives this as a reason for curtailing 
its extension in latitude. 

3 See Note A, p. 637. 

4 Ptol. i. 10, § 2. 
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place Agisymba nearly on the southern tropic. As the 
northern boundary of Soudan is really situated in about 
14° north latitude, or nearly in the same parallel with that 
already well known to Greek geographers as passing through 
the Land of Cinnamon and the territory of the Sembrite, the 
error still remains one of astounding magnitude, which in the 
absence of the original authorities and of all details it is hard 
to understand or explain. At the same time, as Ptolemy 
justly observes, there was no reason for this enormous reduc- 
tion of his original result, which would not have justified the 
reducing it still farther.’ 

§ 6. It is singular that the Tyrian geographer found, as he 
considered, a confirmation of this extraordinary conclusion in 
another calculation, wholly independent of the preceding, but 
in fact equally erroneous. According to this, the Promontory of 
Prasum, on the east coast of Africa—the most southerly point 
of that continent with which he was acquainted—was distant 
not less than 27,800 stadia to the south of the equator; a 
statement which, as Ptolemy points out, would place it in 
55°2 south latitude, or as far to the south of the equator as the 
regions beyond the Palus Meotis were to the north of it.’ 
This astonishing conclusion was derived, like the preceding 
one, from a false calculation from facts in themselves not 
without interest. We have seen in our examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea that in the days of its author 
the Greek merchants already navigated the Indian Ocean 
along the east coast of Africa as far as a place called Rhapta, 
and it is evident that such voyages continued to be made 
more and more frequently. One of these navigators, named 
Diogenes, after having passed Cape Aromata (Guardafui), was 
carried away by a strong northerly wind, and driven along the 
coast of the Troglodytes for twenty-five days, until he reached 
“the lakes from which the Nile flows,” which were but little 
to the north of the promontory of Rhapta.* Again, another 


5 Ptol. i. 8, § 3. 8 Ptol. i. 9, § 1. The mention of 
s Ibid. 9, § 6. 7 Thid. 8, § 2. “ the lakes from which the Nile flows” 
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navigator, named Theophilus, on his return from Rhapta was 
carried away in like manner by a south wind, and reached 
Cape Aromata in twenty days.? These voyages appear to 
have been selected by Marinus on account of their continuous 
character; in the second case, it appears that it was estimated 
by Theophilus himself that he made out 1000 stadia in each 
day and nights voyage, and hence Marinus arrived at the 
conclusion that the distance of Rhapta from Cape Aromata 
was not less than 20,000 stadia. The promontory of Prasum 
he placed “many days voyage” to the south of Rhapta, 
though a certain Dioscorus (otherwise unknown) was cited as 
stating that the distance was oniy 5000 stadia.! 

There is here some confusion or error which we are unable 
to explain, as the distances here given would not carry the 
position of Prasum near so far south as the original statement 
given by Ptolemy ; but it is of little consequence, as it appears 
that Marinus himself thought it necessary to curtail this dis- 
tance also, as he had done that of Agisymba, and to just 
about the same extent, so as to bring the two upon the same 
parallel, or 24 degrees south of the equator. Such a pro- 
ceeding was in both cases entirely arbitrary, and is justly 
censured by Ptolemy as such, though he himself has recourse 
to much the same expedient. In point of fact, the error in 
this case (though very great) was much less than in regard to 
Agisymba, the position of Rhapta, which (as we have seen),? 
must have been situated on the coast somewhere opposite to 
Zanzibar, being really about 6° south of the equator, and 
therefore not less than twenty degrees of latitude south of the 
frontier of Soudan, or the supposed position of Agisymba. 
That of the promontory of Prasum, which is here mentioned 
for the first time, but continued to be regarded by Ptolemy 
and his successors as the southern limit of the known world, 
is very obscurely indicated. It is identified by D’Anville and 


in this passage, in connection with the | return to this point hereafter. 
voyage along the east coast, is very ° Ptol. i. 9, § 1. 1 Ibid. $§ 3, 4. 
startling and perplexing. We shall ? Sce Chapter XXV. p. 454. 
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other modern writers with Cape Delgado, an important head- 
land about 5 degrees south of the supposed position of Rhapta ; 
a suggestion that appears plausible enough, but must be ad- 
mitted to be no more than a conjecture.’ 

§ 7. While Marinus thus extended the limits of the known 
world towards the south, he acquiesced in the received opinion 
as to its extension towards the north, adopting as its limit in 
this direction the parallel through the island of Thule, which he 
conceived as passing to the north of the continent of Europe, 
so that there was continuous sea in this direction. There can 
be no doubt that the island which he designated by this name, 
as well as his successor Ptolemy, was in fact the group of the 
Shetlands; the position of which, at a considerable distance to 
the north of the Orcades, had in his time come to be a re- 
cognized fact in geography.* But we have no information as 
to the grounds which induced him to place this parallel in 
63° north latitude, or, according to the system adopted both 
by him and Ptolemy, at a distance of 31,500 stadia from the 
equinoctial line.® Combining this assumption with that of 
the southern limit of Africa in 24° south latitude, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the total breadth of the inhabited world 
was not less than 87 degrees of latitude. 

§ 8. But if Marinus added thus largely to the previously 
received estimates of the breadth of the world, he extended its 
supposed length in a still greater proportion. Its limit to the 
west was indeed so clearly marked by nature, that no con- 
siderable change was here possible. Marinus had however the 
merit of pointing out that the Fortunate Islands, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lay considerably to the west of the meridian 


3 The arguments brought by Mr. 
Cooley against this identification 
(Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 88) 
do not appear to me at all conclusive: 
but there is no proof either way. In 
any case it was placed much too far 
south of Rhapta. 

4 We have seen that Thule was sup- 
posed to have been seen by the fleet of 


Agricola during its voyage round the 
north coast of Britain (Chapter XX VI. 
p. 492). What they did see could 
obviously only be the Shetlands: it 
remained for the geographers to assign 
it a position in accordance with their 
system. 
5 Ptol. i. 7, § 1. 
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passing through the Sacred Promontory of Spain, which had 
hitherto been regarded as the westernmost extremity of the 
world, and that two degrees and a half of longitude must be 
added on this account to the calculation of its total length.® 
Hence he appears throughout his work to have reckoned his 
longitudes, in the same manner as was done by Ptolemy after 
him, from the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 
Nor did he introduce any material change in estimating the 
length of the Mediterranean Sea. We have seen that this was 
calculated by Hratosthenes at 26,500 stadia,’ a result exceed- 
ing the truth by rather more than one-fifth. Marinus (who is 
followed in this part of his work by Ptolemy) appears to have 
reckoned only 24,800 stadia along the parallel of 36°, or, as it 
was commonly called by Greek geographers, the parallel of 
Rhodes—from the Strait of the Columns to Issus. But from 
the erroneous principle of graduation which he had adopted, 
he considered this distance as equivalent to not less than 
62 degrees of longitude, instead of about 514 degrees, which 
it really represents,® and thus added an error of more than 
10 degrees to the length of the Mediterranean, as it appeared 
on his map. Proceeding from thence eastwards, he prolonged 
this parallel, much in the same manner as had been done by 
Eratosthenes and Artemidorus before him, across the Euphrates 
and Tigris to Ecbatana and the Caspian Gates; thence to 
Hecatompylos in Parthia, and through Hyrcania, Aria and 
Margiana to Bactra. But with regard to the distances on this 
line of route, as well as its prolongation still farther eastward, 
he possessed materials, which he considered as superior to 
any that had been accessible to preceding geographers.’ 


€ Ptol. i. 12, § 11. Of course the 8 Ptol. i.e. For the examination of 


addition thus made was in reality 
wholly inadequate: the meridian of 
Ferro, the westernmost of the Canary 
Islands, being nearly 9 degrees of lon- 
gitude farther west than the aered 
Promontory. But it was a step in the 
right direction. 
7 See Chapter XVI. p. 634. 


the details on which this eonclusion is 
founded see the next chapter. 

9 Itis a fortunate aceident--for when 
we consider the number of uneertain 
data upon which it is based, we can 
hardly call it anything else—that the 
position of Bactra, the last really known 
point along this fundamental parallel, 
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§ 9. We have already seen how considerable a trade had 
been established by the Romans under the Empire, with the 
silk-producing countries of Eastern Asia, or the Land of the 
Seres, as they termed it. This trade was evidently carried on 
by two principal caravan routes : the one leading directly from 
China itself through the whole extent of Chinese Tartary to 
the great range of the Bolor or Pamir, and the frontiers of 
Bactria; the other crossing the Himalayas into India and 
descending to Palibothra and the Indian ports, from whence 
it was again transmitted to the Greek and Roman merchants. 
The existence of this second channel of communication is 
clearly pointed out by the author of the Periplus, and was 
evidently an important branch of trade in his day. But it is 
probable that already at a much earlier period, the trade in 
silk was carried on, to some extent at least, by the overland 
route through Central Asia: and the extension of the Chinese 
dominions to the chain of the Bolor* must have contributed 
greatly to facilitate and promote it. The first distinct notice 
of it that we find, is that of Marinus, but this refers to the trade 
as one already well known and established. Among the 
merchants who carried it on was one named Maés, of Mace- 
donian origin, but who was also known by the Roman name of 
Titianus, who compiled an itinerary of the route followed in 
his day by traders, from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
city of Sera, which was regarded as the capital of the Seres.” 
But this itinerary, though adopted by Marinus as his chief 
authority for the route in question, and consequently for the 
position of. Sera, was not the result (as he tells us himself) 
of the personal observations of Maés, but of the statements he 
collected from the travelling agents that he ate ;* and 


was so very nearly the truth. The city 1 See Chapter XXV. p. 476. 

of Balkh is actually situated in 36° 40’ 2 See Colonel Yule’s Ba, and the 
N. lat. or less than 15’ north of the | Way thither, vol. i. p. liv. 

true latitude of Rhodes. The correct- 3 Ptol. i i. TS 7. i 
ness of such an important point in the g Mdn yap pnei tia... cvyypdiwac- 
very heart of Asia was a material ad- | 60. Thy divap.er pnow, ove’ avroy ered Odvra, 

vantage towards the geographical ar- | Siareupduevoy 5¢ twas mpds Tods Siipas, 
rangement of the whole continent. Le. 
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it may well be doubted whether any of these had themselves 
penetrated as far as Sera. 

§ 10. Yet some portion of the information thus collected is 
curious and interesting. The route in question lay through 
comparatively well known regions as far as Bactria; though 
both Marinus and Ptolemy adopt the measures thus furnished 
which were given in schent or parasangs—as if they were of 
more authority than any others they possessed. But from 
Bactria to the frontiers of the Seres, the line of route was one~ 
wholly unknown to former geographers, and which was very 
imperfectly known even in modern times down to our own 
day. The course taken appears to have been—so far as can 
be gathered from the account as preserved by Ptolemy, which 
unfortunately is far from clear—at first to the north-east as 
far as the western foot of the mountain country of the Comedi 
(the Bolor?), then across or through this mountain country 
till they came to a deep valley or ravine, “ascending which 
one came to a place called the Stone Tower, from whence the 
mountains trended away towards the east, till they joined 
the chain of the Imaiis, which extends upwards towards the 
north from Palibothra.”° Imperfect as is this account, it 
certainly seems to point to a route lying across the great 
chain or rather watershed of the Pamir, and the Stone Tower 
was doubtless erected for the purpose at once of marking and 
protecting the passage. But the indications are too vague to 
admit of any more precise determination, and the distances, 
which were given by the author in scheenz, have unfortunately 
not been preserved to us.’ 

But from this point a complete change takes place in the 
nature of the information on which Marinus relied. Thus far, 


5 Ptol. i. 11, § 4. Darwaz and Roshan; both of them 

e ld. i. 12, § 9. on the upper course ef the Oxus. It 

7 Recent explorations have, however, would therefore appear that the route 
done much to improve our acquaintance | in this part ascended the valley of that 
with the regions in question; and, | river (see Proceedings of Geographical 
according to Colonel Yule the position | Society for 1877, p. 137). But its nearer 
of the Comedi can be definitely fixed | identification may safely be pronounced 
by the assistance of the Chinese au- | hopeless, from the utter vagueness of 
thorities in the districts now known as | the data furnished us by Ptolemy. 
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an itinerary had been given which stated the distances in 
schæni from one principal point to another, the last of these, 
a distance of 50 schæni (1500 stadia), being reckoned to the 
Stone Tower, apparently from the beginning of the ascent 
of the mountain range.’ The vagueness of this mode of 
computation and the erroneous results that would follow from 
regarding them as in all cases equal to 30 stadia, have already 
been pointed out, but still they afforded some kind of 
approximation to the truth, and Ptolemy justly regards them 
as furnishing a basis for the construction of a map, after being 
subjected to certain corrections. But with regard to the 
remainder of the route from the Stone Tower to Sera, all that 
Maës had been able to collect was that it was “a seven 
months’ journey” from the one to the other, and we are 
expressly told that he furnished no details of any kind con- 
cerning it. The conclusion appears irresistible that his own 
agents had not themselves performed the journey, but had 
received the silk at the Chinese frontier from traders of the 
country, who would naturally give vague and exaggerated 
accounts of the distance from which their goods were brought. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Marinus appears to have fallen 
into the very same error in regard to this distance as he had 
done with respect to the interior of Africa—that of accepting 
the seven months as if it had been a definite statement of the 
number of days actually employed in travelling, and comput- 
ing from thence the distance traversed at the rate of so many 
stadia per day. He thus arrived at the enormous result that 
the distance from the Stone Tower to the city of Sera was not 
less than 36,200 stadia, or 3620 geographical miles;* and in 


8 Ptol. i. 12, § 8. 

® See Chapter VIII. p. 300, and Chap. 
X. Note B, p.360. Marinus, like Isidore 
of Charax, evidently employed the name 
of scheni as equivalent to parusangs. 

1 Ptol. i. 11, § 8. This is justly 
referred to by Ptolemy himself as a 
proof of the exaggeration of the dis- 
tance assigned (évTaida 5¢ kal Tò unõèv 
ZAAO Kata Thy Ths éwrauhvov Sidyvow 


ind tev bdevoedyTay ictoplas twhs À 
prhuns nkiwoOat tepateiay eupaives wep) 
TÒ Tov xpåvov mikos). 

2 Ptol. i. 12, § 1. From the expres- 
sion of Ptolemy—rò wA7Gos ræv èk Tijs 
ETTAMHVOY Tairo Cvvoryouever oTa- 
dlwv—it seems certain that this was 
actually the mode of computation em- 
ployed by Marinus, preposterous as it 
may appear. 
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laying this down on his map he appears to have assumed that 
the direction was due east, so that Sera lay (according to his 
computation of 500 stadia to a degree) more than ninety 
degrees of longitude (!) east of the Stone Tower.2 He came to 
the conclusion also—upon what grounds we know not, and it 
is difficult to imagine what foundation he had for the state- 
ment—that the Stone Tower was situated in the same latitude 
with Byzantium (which according to his system he placed 
more than seven degrees north of the parallel of Rhodes), 
while Sera was nearly on the same parallel with the Helles- 
pont, about two degrees farther south.* 

§ 11. But while the conclusion thus arrived at by Marinus 
was vastly in excess of the truth, and the attempt to assign 
a definite position in latitude and longitude to a city con- 
cerning which he possessed such vague information as Sera 
was utterly futile, it must be admitted that he was the first 
among ancient geographers to recognize the fact of the vast 
extension of the continent of Asia to the east of the Bolor 
range and the confines of Bactria, which in the time of Strabo 
still formed the limit of geographical knowledge in this direc- 
tion. It is remarkable that in this case also he found a 
confirmation of this important addition to the geography of 
his predecessors in the corresponding extension which recent 
discoveries in the Indian Ocean enabled and (in his opinion) 
authorised him to give to the southern coasts of Asia, and the 
regions which were included by the Greeks under the general 
name of India. 

We here again find him pursuing very much the same 
course, and falling into the same errors, as in regard to his 


3 Ibid. Ptolemy, who reduces this 
to one half, reckons it 452°; so that 
Marinus must have made it equal to 
902°. He, therefore, evidently reckoned 
a degree of longitude in this parallel 
of latitude as equivalent to 400 stadia 
or 40 G. miles. 

4 Ibid. 
that this difference of latitude in itself 


Ptolemy justly points out | 


renders it clear that the course was 
not on a direct parallel; and that 
allowance must be made for this. But 
the error resulting from this cause 
would be utterly insignificant, when 
applied to distances such as those sup- 
posed by Marinus. 
5 See Chapter XXII. p. 285, 
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parallel drawn through the centre of Asia. In both cases he 
really possessed information, though of a very vague descrip- 
tion, representing the real fact of a great extension of conti- 
nental Asia towards the east, beyond what was known, or even 
suspected, by earlier geographers. But the vagueness of this 
information, and the utter want of any trustworthy means ‘of 
correcting it, led him to commit errors of the grossest descrip- 
tion in the attempt to apply it to the construction of his 
supposed map of the world. These errors were the more 
inevitable in the case of the southern coasts of Asia, because 
their very peculiar configuration rendered it impossible to 
apply to them the names and distances, which were all that 
was furnished by merchants and navigators, without under- 
standing the real relations of the places to which they 
referred.® 

§ 12. We have already seen, in the examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, that at the period to which 
that document is to be assigned—probably about half a cen- 
tury before Marinus—the Greek traders were well acquainted 
with the coasts and ports of India down to the tract now 
known as Malabar, while their knowledge of the eastern coasts 
from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Ganges was extremely 
vague and indefinite, and beyond that great river they could 
not be said to have any geographical information at all. 
A great change had however taken place in this respect before 
the time of Marinus. Not only did that author possess what 
he considered as trustworthy details, as far as the southern- 
most headland of the peninsula of India, to which he gave 


6 The want of correct bearings, 
always one of the greatest difficulties 
with the ancient geographers, would 
in this case be absolutely fatal. If the 
geographical student were at the pre- 
sent day to attempt to lay down a map 
of the south-eastern portion of Asia, 
possessing correct distances by sea 
from point to point, but with no indi- 
cations of bearings or courses, the 


result would probably be something 
curiously different from the real con- 
formation of the coast. 

Marinus, however, in this instance 
did possess, in a rough and general 
way, some account of these bearings: 
but unfortunately these were utterly 
erroneous, or had been so expressed by 
his informants as to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 
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the name of Cape Cory, and described it as opposite to the 
island of Taprobane, and separating the Colchic and Argalic 
Gulis;7 but he went on to give the names, distances, and 
bearings, of a number of points extending far away to the 
eastward, and implying a great extent of country in that 
direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers. Imper- 
fect and erroneous as this information really was, it was not 
superseded by any other until a comparatively late period ; 
and although his successor Ptolemy was able to make con- 
siderable additions to the facts collected by Marinus, and 
to correct his conclusions on some points of detail, he cannot 
be considered as having carried his real geographical know- 
ledge beyond the limits attained by his predecessor. 

Starting from the Promontory of Cory, which both he and 
Ptolemy regarded as a well-established point, concerning which 
there was no dispute (though their idea of its position was 
in fact very erroneous), he stated that this was followed by 
a gulf, to which he gives the name of the Argaric, having an 
extent of 3040 stadia, as far as a city called Curula, situated 
to the north-east of Cape Cory. From thence the course of 
navigation lay to the south-east, for a distance of 9450 stadia, 
as far as a place called Palura, which he regarded as the 
commencement of the great Gangetic Gulf? the circumference 
of which he estimated at 19,000 stadia, while the distance 
across it in a direct line, from Palura to a place called Sada 
was 13,000 stadia, in a direction from west to east. Again, 
from Sada to the city of Tamala was 3500 stadia towards the 


7 It must be borne in mind that, as 
we have seen in examining the Periplus, 
Cape Cory did not correspond to Cape 
Comorin—the real southern extremity 
of India—but was a headland con- 
siderably to the north-east of it, bound- 
ing the gulf called by ancient geo- 
graphers the Colchic Gulf. But as 
this was the point directly opposite to 
Ceylon, and the nearest to it, and it 
was always assumed that that island 
lay due south of India, it was considered 


as a natural inference that Cape Cory 
was the southernmost point of the 
peninsula. 

8 i. 13, §§ 5,7. The recognition of 
the existence of this great gulf was in 
itself au important step in the geo- 
graphical knowledge of these countries, 
which was apparently first made by 
Marinus. The author of the Periplus 
had evidently no distinct notions upon 
the subject. 
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south-east, and from Tamala to the Golden Chersonese 1600 
stadia more, still in the same direction. 

Thus far we have no distinct indication of the authorities 
upon which Marinus relied: but beyond this point he appears 
to have had no other account than that of one Alexander— 
otherwise unknown, but probably himself a trader—who gave 
no estimates of distance, but stated vaguely that from the 
Golden Chersonese the coast faced the south—that is to say, 
ran from west to east—for a distance of twenty days’ voyage, 
as far as a city called Zabe, from whence the course lay to 
the eastward of south for a voyage of “some days” as far 
as a place called Cattigara, apparently an emporium of some 
importance, as it appears to have been the object, as well as 
the limit, of the mercantile voyages in this direction.® 

§ 13. The periplus of the Indian Ocean to the east of Cape 
Comorin thus presented to us is curious and interesting, if it 
be only as proving that the ancient navigators in those days 
frequented the coasts beyond the Bay of Bengal, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the countries of south-eastern Asia 
far beyond what had been previously attained. Nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that such definite statements as those 
given by Marinus rested upon some real basis of fact, however 
difficult it may be at the present day to discover and interpret 
it. Theattempt to reconcile them with the existing geography 
of these countries, and identify the particular localities named, 
may indeed be fairly pronounced to be hopeless. It is re- 
markable that not one of the names here mentioned—after 
quitting the Argaric Gulf—is to be found in the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea; and on the other hand, none of the 
names given in that document are to be found in this notice of 
Marinus. Hence no assistance can be derived from a com- 
parison of the two; while the apparent confirmation of them 
by the re-appearance of the same names in Ptolemy loses all 
value, when we consider that that author confessedly based 


® Ptol. i. 14, § 1. 
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this portion of his work for the most part on the materials 
furnished by Marinus. It would appear, indeed, distinctly 
that the later author had no geographical data (in the strict 
sense of the word) upon which to rely, beyond those of his 
predecessor, and in correcting the construction of his map he 
is compelled to have recourse to mere arbitrary amendments, 
without appealing to fresh measurements or observations. 

It must be admitted—if we can trust to the criticisms of 
Ptolemy—that the use made by Marinus of the new materials 
at his disposition was in the highest degree unskilful and 
unscientific. He appears to have taken the distances furnished 
by his informants and added them up together, as if they were 
all along the same parallel, though he himself had reported 
that the course was in some instances to the north-east, in 
others to the south-east. By this means he necessarily added 
materially to the distance in longitude between Cape Cory 
and the Golden Chersonese, and carried the latter far too much 
to the east, even according to the statements furnished by 
himself But still more extraordinary was the manner in 
which he dealt with the very imperfect data that he possessed 
concerning the distance from the Golden Chersonese to Catti- 
gara, the remotest point of which he attempted to determine 
the position. Here, as we have seen, he had. no information 
beyond the general statement that it was twenty days’ voyage 
from the Chersonese to Zabæ, along a coast facing to the south, 
and that the course from thence to Cattigara was to the south- 
east for “a voyage of some days;” a strangely vague ex- 
pression, but which Marinus Gf we may accept the statement 
of Ptolemy) interpreted still more strangely as meaning a 
voyage of many days’ duration, and actually assumed, upon this 
authority, that the distance of Zabe from Cattigara was greater 
than that from the Golden Chersonese! Such a mode of 
dealing with his authorities appears incredible, without some 
explanation which Ptolemy has not furnished us. It appears 
not improbable that one motive which induced Marinus to give 
this enormous extension to the lands in the south-east of Asia, 
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was in order to bring its easternmost extremity into the same 
longitude as that in which he had already placed Sera. That 
Cattigara, the farthest point known to him from his maritime 
itineraries, was situated nearly on the same meridian with the 
capital of the Seres—the most easterly inland city with which 
he was acquainted—appears to have formed a settled point in 
his geographical system ; and we have seen in many instances 
how readily the Greek geographers were always disposed to 
make the facts accord with their preconceived conclusions. 

§ 14. The result derived by Marinus from these calculations 
was to place Cattigara at a distance of not less than 100 degrees 
of longitude, or nearly 50,000 stadia, east of Cape Cory ; and 
as he placed that promontory in 125} degrees of east longitude, 
measured from the meridian of the Fortunate Islands, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the total length of the inhabited 
world was, in round numbers, 225 degrees, equivalent, accord- 
ing to his calculation, to 112,500 stadia. As he adopted the 
system of Posidonius, which gave only 180,000 stadia for the 
circumference of the globe, he thus made the portion of it 
which he supposed to be known to extend over nearly two- 
thirds of the whole circumference. His position of Cape Cory, 
which was adopted by Ptolemy as a point well established, was 
already nearly 34 degrees too far to the east ;' but it was by 
giving the enormous extension we have pointed out to the 
coast of Asia beyond that promontory, that he fell into this 
stupendous error, which, though partly corrected by Ptolemy, 
was destined to exercise so great an influence upon the future 
progress of geography. 

§ 15. There can be little doubt, though it is not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that Marinus, in common with his successor, 


1 Cape Cory is placed by Ptolemy 
(i. 14, § 9), who on this point apparently 
follows Marinus, in 125° E. longitude ; 
it is really situated 80° east of Green- 
wich, or 98° east of Ferro; but as 
Ptolemy made a fundamental error in 
the position of his primary meridian of 


nearly 7°, this must be added to the 
amount of his error in this instance. 
He himself states (l. e.) that Cape Cory 
was 120° east of the mouth of the 
Betis ; the real difference of longitude 
being only 86° 20’. 
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adopted the view entertained by Hipparchus, but which had 
been generally rejected by the geographers of the intermediate 
period, according to which the known portions of the earth, © 
instead of being surrounded on all sides by the ocean, were 
connected by unknown lands, so that the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans were separated from one another and had no mutual 
connexion. Nor does he seem to have admitted the existence 
of a sea to the east of Asia, but attributed to that continent an 
indefinite and unknown extension towards the east. 

We have unfortunately no information as to the reasons 
that induced him to depart from the sounder views of Eratos- 
thenes and Strabo upon this fundamental conception of geo- 
graphy. But it is a plausible conjecture that it was the great 
extension in the knowledge of distant lands revealed by recent 
discoveries—an extension supposed to be much greater than 
it really was—that led readily to the belief of other lands still 
unknown ; while the greatly increased dimensions which the 
continents of Asia and Africa assumed upon the map of the 
world in consequence of these discoveries rendered it much 
more difficult to accept the hypothesis of a continuous ocean 
extending around them. So long as Africa was supposed, 
as it had been by earlier geographers, to extend but a few 
degrees south of the land of the Sembrite and the mouth of 
the Red Sea, and not even to approach to the equator, it was 
easy to believe in its circumnavigation, as at least a geogra- 
phical possibility, if not as an established fact. But when it 
was found that the continent stretched away for twenty and 
thirty days’ voyage to the south of Cape Aromata, and that 
even when navigators had reached (as they supposed) as far 
as the southern tropic there was still no end of the land, it 
was not an unnatural reaction to assume its indefinite exten- 
sion, and refuse to believe in the old notion of its peninsular 
character. 

Much the same thing must have taken place with regard to 
Asia. Vague as were the notions concerning China and the 
Jands beyond the Ganges which had come to be received as 
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admitted facts, they were sufficient to show that that great 
continent had an extent far beyond what had been dreamt of 
by earlier geographers, and that the hypothesis, so long 
accepted as an established truth,” of an eastern ocean, sweeping 
round at once from the mouth of the Ganges to the northern 
shores of Scythia and the opening of the Caspian Sea, was 
utterly erroneous and impossible. Hence it seemed not un- 
reasonable to assume that no such ocean existed at all, and 
this belief led systematic geographers to adopt the bold 
hypothesis which found favour with Ptolemy, and connect 
the extreme points that were then known of Africa and Asia 
by a supposed line of coast extending continuously from the 
one to the other. 

§ 16. Still more unfortunate for the cause of geographical 
science was the view taken up by Marinus upon another of its 
fundamental principles, in regard to which he in like manner 
departed from the sounder views that had before been generally 
adopted, and in which also he was followed by his successor 
Ptolemy. We have seen that the measurement of the earth’s 
circumference by Eratosthenes, though sanctioned by the 
great authority of his successor Hipparchus, and generally 
adopted by subsequent geographers,” had not been universally 
recognized, and that Posidonius had instituted a separate 
investigation, the result of which was to reduce the circum- 
ference of the globe to only 180,000 stadia, or less than three- 
fourths of that determined by Eratosthenes.* According to 
this calculation, of course the length of a degree of latitude, or 
of longitude at the equator, was reduced from 700 to 500 
stadia; and this conclusion was adopted both by Marinus and 
Ptolemy, and made the basis of the graduation of their maps. 
While the result obtained by Eratosthenes was about a seventh 
part in excess of the truth—the real number of stadia in a 


2 We have seen that this view, | of Eratosthenes till that of Strabo. 
though in fact based upon nothing but | See Chapter XXII. p. 286. 
mere conjecture, continued to be re- 3 See Chapter XXIV. p. 380. 
ceived without inquiry from the time * See Chapter XVIII. p. 96. 
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degree being just about 600—that of Posidonius fell short 
of it by one-sixth : so that, far from mathematical geography 
having made any real progress in this respect in the interval 
between Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, the great Alexandrian 
astronomer was actually content to base his whole system upon 
a calculation considerably wider of the truth than that followed 
by his predecessors nearly four centuries before. 

§ 17. But the consequences of this error in the geographical 
works of Marinus and Ptolemy were far greater than they 
would otherwise have been, from the attempt which they made 
to give to their treatises a strictly scientific character. It was 
of comparatively little importance in the comprehensive work 
of Strabo what measurement he assumed for a degree, because, 
as we have already seen, after discussing the principles of 
mathematical geography in his two first books, he lays the 
subject wholly aside, and never attempts to correct the state- 
ments of distances, or determine the configuration of the 
countries he describes, by reference to latitudes and longitudes. 
With Ptolemy, and to a great extent with Marinus also, the 
case was directly the contrary. So far as we are able to judge, 
in the absence of his work itself, Marinus confined himself, 
as did Ptolemy after him, almost entirely to the collection of 
the materials necessary to the preparation of a more complete 
and satisfactory map of the world (as well as separate maps 
of its subordinate divisions) than had hitherto been possible ; 
and the execution of this task, in anything like a scientific 
manner, was necessarily dependent throughout upon his first 
conceptions of mathematical geography. 

§ 18. We have seen that Hipparchus had long before con- 
ceived the idea of a map of the known world, based on strictly 
scientific principles, in which every locality of importance 
should be laid down according to its latitude and longitude, 
these being determined in every instance by astronomical 
observations. But such a conception, while it does honour to 
his sagacity as a theoretical philosopher, was in his time 
utterly impossible to exeeute in practice ; and the intervening 
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centuries—while they had added much to the extension of 
geographical knowledge, so far as a general acquaintance with 
distant countries and previously unknown regions, as well as 
to more accurate notions of the physical geography and con- 
figuration of the lands already known—had contributed very 
little to such a basis of scientific observation as Hipparchus 
bad justly seen to be the indispensable requisite for accurate 
geography. From the time of the great astronomer indeed 
the idea seems to have been practically laid aside, and 
Marinus appears, so far as we know, to have been the first to 
take it up again. He was undoubtedly well aware of the im- 
perfect character of the means at his command, and could not 
hope to realize even in an approximate degree the conception 
which he proposed to himself; but he thought, and justly 
thought, that by keeping this object steadily in view, and 
making use of all such materials as he could bring together to 
assist in forming an improved picture of the earth’s surface, of 
the configuration of its lands and seas, and the position of the 
most important cities, he would succeed at least in producing 
a map of the world surpassing any of those that had been 
framed by his predecessors. Nor can it be doubted that the 
attempt was to a considerable extent crowned with success. 
Great as were the errors into which he fell in regard to the 
more distant and unexplored regions with which we have just 
been dealing, it must be admitted that his map of Europe, and 
the parts of Asia and Africa adjoining the Mediterranean, as 
well as of a considerable portion of the interior of Asia, dis- 
played a decided advance upon all that had preceded it. 

§ 19. It is especially in regard to this portion of his geogra- 
phical work that Ptolemy, as he himself tells us, has adopted 
the conclusions of his predecessor in almost all cases, where 
he has not thought it necessary to point out his departure 
from themë We must therefore in general regard the extant 
work of Ptolemy, as representing, so far as the positive geo- 
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graphical data are concerned, the results of the labours of 
Marinus, and based upon his conclusions in the absence of 
later and more authentic information. But in regard to the 
form, and arrangement of his materials, the work of Marinus 
appears to have been far inferior to that of his successor. 
Ptolemy repeatedly finds fault with its multifarious character, 
and with the manner in which it was divided into separate 
portions, containing the discussion of different parts of the 
subject, the conclusions of which were not always consistent 
with one another. Thus he discussed the longitudes in one 
part of his work, and the latitudes in another; an arrange- 
ment, as Ptolemy points out, very inconvenient for any one 
who wished to lay down on the map the position of any given 
place or country. But it must be remembered that Marinus 
had in the first instance to bring together his various materials 
from a number of different sources and discuss the results to 
be derived from them ; and it can hardly be doubted that by 
far the greater part of his work was occupied with such 
discussions, before he was able to present the results to his 
readers in a definite form. Ptolemy on the other hand found 
the materials accumulated by Marinus ready to his hand, 
and was content in most cases to accept his conclusions with- 
out further enquiry. It was therefore comparatively easy for 
him to present the results thus assumed in a more scientific 
form, and one at the same time more convenient for the 
ordinary student. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the very definite and 
symmetrical form in which these materials were arranged by 
Ptolemy, and the apparent precision of his results, has a 
strong tendency to conceal from his readers the imperfect 
nature of the foundation on which they rested: while the 
minute and multifarious discussions in which Marinus appears 
to have indulged, could not but throw much light upon the 
true character of his authorities, and would doubtless have 


6 Ptol. i. 18, § 4. 
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revealed to us, had they been preserved, the sources and 
origin of many of the errors in Ptolemy’s great work, which 
at present appear unaccountable. As it is, the few sections of 
his first book in which the later geographer discusses some of 
the conclusions of his predecessor, and explains his reasons for 
differing from him, are of vital importance in enabling us to 
judge of his mode of arriving at his own results, and to estimate 
at their true value the specious, and apparently definite, state- 
ments with which he has filled the rest of his work. 

§ 20. In another respect also the work of Marinus was 
certainly inferior to that of his successor. His mode of con- 
structing his map was still of a very rude and simple descrip- 
tion. He was content to draw his parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude as straight lines at right angles with 
each other: taking at the same time the parallel of 36°—that 
passing through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of 
Rhodes—as the foundation of his map, and setting off the 
degrees of longitude along this, according to their due pro- 
portion to those of Jatitude—without attempting to preserve 
the correct proportion along the other parallels.” Such a map 
was of course mathematically incorrect, but, in regard to the 
countries surrounding the basin of the Mediterranean, the 
error would not be very considerable, while in respect to the 
more distant countries to the north and south, the geographical 
information possessed either by Marinus or Ptolemy was not 
sufficiently accurate to render the error arising from this course 
of any material importance. It would rather appear indeed 
that Marinus had himself taken this view of his subject, as, 
according to Ptolemy, he criticised all previous attempts at 
representing the spherical surface of the globe on a plane map, 
and yet acquiesced in the use of the most imperfect of all.® 
Yet this method was the same employed by Ptolemy himself 
in regard to all his maps of particular countries: and though 
of course its errors would be greatly magnified when applied to 


7 Ptol. i. 20, §§ 4, 5. è Id. ibid. § 3. 
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the whole surface of the habitable world, Marinus may still 
have thought—as was really the case—that these errors would 
be trifling, when compared with those resulting from imperfect 
information and inaccurately reported distances. Such was 
the conclusion arrived at by Strabo,? and though the more 
accurate mathematical mind of Ptolemy enabled him to supply 
improved methods of delineating the earth’s surface, his 
theoretical skill was so far in advance of his material know- 
ledge, that the improvement of the resulting map from this 
cause was really of comparatively little significance. 

§ 21. It would be a waste of time to attempt to enter into a 
detailed examination of the results attained by Marinus, or the 
positive advances which he made in geographical knowledge. 
Ptolemy, as has been already stated, freely admits that he 
made the work of his predecessor the basis of his own, and 
adopted all his conclusions where he had no especial reason 
for deviating from them. But as he has certainly not indi- 
cated in all cases such deviations, or pointed out where he 
possessed additional information, it is impossible for us to 
discriminate between what is really due to Marinus and what 
belongs to his successor. It will therefore be the safest course, 
as well as the most convenient, to reserve all such examination 
for the still extant work of Ptolemy, merely noticing in 
passing those particular points in which he has specially 
referred to that of the Tyrian geographer. 

Whatever may have been the real merits of the work of 
Marinus, there can be no doubt that he was singularly un- 
fortunate in being followed almost immediately by a writer of 
so great and well-earned a reputation as Ptolemy, who, besides 
bringing to the task a far greater amount of mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge, arranged the materials that he found 
collected, in so convenient and at the same time (in appearance 
at least) so scientific a form, as to suit the requirements of all 
ordinary students. The effect appears to have been so com- 


® Sec Chapter XXI p. 232. 
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pletely to supersede the work of the Tyrian geographer, that 
his name is not even mentioned by any subsequent writer, and 
we should never have heard of his existence had it not been 
for the candid manner in which Ptolemy himself admits his 
obligations to his obscure predecessor. The work of the great 
Alexandrian astronomer, on the other hand, early established 
a paramount authority in the field of geography also, and was 
regarded with a blind reverence which it in reality little 
deserved. Its real merits were great, but it was doubtless 
owing in great measure to its external form and arrangement, 
as well as to the period at which it was produced, that its 
author obtained a position as marked, and an influence as 
durable, in regard to the future progress of geography as to 
that of astronomy. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PTOLEMY, 


Part 1.—His Geographical System. 


§ 1. Cuaupius ProLemzus, more commonly known by the 
familiar appellation of ProLemy, was a native of Egypt, and 
lived and wrote at Alexandria about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. These few words comprise all 
that we know concerning the man who has left one of the best- 
known names of antiquity, and whose scientific writings exer- 
cised an influence over succeeding centuries second only to 
that of Aristotle. No other particulars of his life are recorded 
to us on any trustworthy authority : the statement that he was 
born at Pelusium appears to be erroneous,’ but the point is one 
of little consequence. It is far more important to determine 
as nearly as possible the period at which he flourished, and at 
which his great works were produced. Here also we are 
wholly in want of any definite external information: but as 
Mr. De Morgan observes, “an astronomer always leaves his 
date in his works,” and it is certain that he made observations 
in A.D. 139; and that his great astronomical treatise is subse- 
quent to that date.” It may be considered certain also that he 
survived the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died in A.D. 161 ;° 
and as his geographical work was certainly subsequent to the 


1 It is derived only from a miscon- 3 The death of Antoninus is men- 
ception of an epithet applied to him by | tioned in the chronological work of 
many of his Arabic commentators or | Ptolemy called Kavay BaoiAclwy; the 
followers. (See Forbiger, Geographie, | authenticity of which is not disputed; 
vol. i. p. 492.) and though such tables were always 

2 See the article ProLemxus by Mr. | liable to additions from subsequent 
De Morgan, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary | editors, there is no reason to suspect 
of Ancient Biography, vol. iii. p. 570. ~ such an interpolation in this casc. 
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completion of his main astronomical one,* we cannot be far 
wrong in assigning it to the latter part of the reign of Anto- 
ninus, or to about a.D. 150-160. 

§ 2. We have already had occasion, in discussing the work 
of Marinus of Tyre, to point out the obligations which Ptolemy 
owed to that author, and the relations which they bore to one 
another. Itis altogether unjust to stigmatise Ptolemy as a 
plagiarist, or to charge him, as some modern writers have done, 
with plundering his predecessor” because he made use of the 
materials which had been accumulated by Marinus, and put them 
into a more scientific, as well as more convenient shape. Every 
writer on geography since the time of Eratosthenes had con- 
tributed something to the extension of the knowledge of the In- 
habited World, as it was termed by the Greeks, but the additions 
and alterations thus made in the general outline of the map were, 
as we have already seen, comparatively inconsiderable in the 
interval between Eratosthenes and Strabo ; and the map of the 
world, as conceived by the latter geographer, was still substan- 
tially the same, in its leading features and general dimensions, 
as that of Eratosthenes nearly three centuries before. But the 
case was very different with the century that followed the age 
of Strabo. Many causes, as we have seen, were at work to 
promote the extension of geographical science, and there were 
certainly not wanting writers to register the new facts thus 
recorded, and add them to the domain of knowledge previously 
acquired. The very terms in which Ptolemy refers to Marinus 
as the latest, as well as the most diligent, of those writers who, 
“within his own time,” had devoted themselves to the com- 
pilation of geographical information,® show that there had been 


1 He himself refers to his great ; geographical work in which he would 


astronomical work by the name of Mabn- 
patik) civratis (the title which it bears 
in the original, though more commoniy 
known as MeysAn odytatis) in the 
eighth book of his geography (e. 2, § 3). 
Moreover in the second book of the 
same work (the Almagest as it is 
commonly termed) he distinctly inti- 
mates hig intention of composing a 


indicate the positions of the principal 
places on the earth’s surface by their 
latitudes and longitudes. 

5 See the article Proremée by Malte 
Brun in the Biographie Universelle. 
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a long succession of such writers, down almost to the date at 
which Ptolemy himself took up the task of co-ordinating the 
mass of materials thus collected into a systematic and organic 
whole. 

§ 3. To this task indeed Ptolemy devoted himself much more 
in the spirit of an astronomer than of a geographer in the higher 
sense of the word. No trace is found in his work of such a phy- 
sical description of the world, or of the different countries com- 
prised in it, as the true geographer should propose to himself, or 
of a sense of the importance of mountain chains, rivers, lakes, 
and inland seas, as not only determining the configuration of 
countries, but influencing their climates, their natural produc- 
tions, and the condition of their inhabitants. In this respect 
Strabo was greatly his superior, and indeed stands alone among 
ancient writers, far as is even his work from fulfilling the require- 
ments of modern geographical science. What Ptolemy under- 
took was merely “to reform the map of the world,”’ not only by 
the addition of what had been unknown to his predecessors, but 
by the application to it throughout ofa more scientific system, 
based upon sound astronomical principles. He took up again, 
in fact, the idea which had been long before put forward by 
Hipparchus, but which that great astronomer did not attempt 
to realize from a sense of the utter inadequacy of his materials. 
Ptolemy was more confident; and though he did not disguise 
from himself the deficiency of the means at his command, and 
the impossibility of executing his task in a really scientific 
manner, he appears to have thought that he could bring to the 
work resources greatly exceeding those of his predecessors, and 
should be able to attain to results sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify his having made the attempt. 

§ 4. In proposing to himself the task of reforming the map 


7 In the opening sentence of his | is well pointed out by Wildberg in his 
treatise (i. e. 1, § 1) he describes geo- | notes on the passage: “ Prolemao geo- 
graphy in terms which would seem to | graphia est ars delineandi tabulas 
limit it solely to the art of drawing a | geographicas ;” and throughout his 
map of the world, in conformity with | first book the same conception will be 
the strict. etymology of the namo, This | found to prevail. 
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of the world as it previously existed, he was only undertaking 
what had been before attempted, with more or less success, 
both by Eratosthenes and by his own immediate predecessor 
Marinus, as well as in a less degree by many other geo- 
graphers.? But the method to which he had recourse was one 
entirely new. Adopting the scientific conception of Hip- 
parchus that a map of the world could only be laid down 
correctly by determining the latitude and longitude of all the 
principal points on its surface—a method of which his own 
knowledge of astronomy led him fully to appreciate the value— 
he was at the same time well aware that in order to attain such 
a result it was necessary that all such positions should be deter- 
mined by direct astronomical observations. Unfortunately, 
the number of such observations at his command was so small 
that it would have been utterly impossible to construct a map 
based on these materials. Hence he was compelled to have 
recourse to the same method as had been pursued by preceding 
geographers for the determination of the leading positions on 
his map, by calculating and comparing itineraries, rendering 
days’ journeys and voyages into stadia, and other such rough 
methods as have been employed by geographers in all ages 
when they have had to lay down maps of countries for which 
they had no proper scientific materials. 

But the great peculiarity in Ptolemy’s mode of treating the 
problem before him is, that having thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing such a map as circumstances admitted of—the best 
that, according to his judgment, he was capable of producing— 
he proceeded to give a strictly scientific form to that which 
did not really rest upon any, scientific basis. While the 
positions of the places on his map were in reality determined 
for the most part only by such methods as have been pointed 
out, he treated them as if they had been really laid down 


8 SiopOdoa: Toy apxatov rlvaxa was,as | words are applied by Ptolemy to the 
we have already seen (Chapter XVI. | task undertaken by his predecessor 
p. 619), the special object proposed to | Marinus. (See Chapter XXVII. p. 
himself by Eratosthenes; and the same | 520.) 
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according to their observed iatitudes and longitudes, and not 
only assigned them their places on the map accordingly, but 
drew up copious tables, giving distinctly, in degrees and parts 
of a degree, the latitude and longitude of every place on his 
map.’ His work thus assumed in form the very character of 
what Hipparchus had looked forward to as the ultimate 
desideratum in geography; and it was only on a careful 
investigation that it would be found how far it fell short in 
reality of that ideal. 

§ 5. It need hardly be observed, that by far the greatest part 
of the work of Ptolemy—six books out of the eight of which 
it is composed—consist almost entirely of such tables. They 
contain, in fact, the materials out of which his own maps were 
constructed, and from the convenience and regularity of their 
form, they have the great advantage of enabling any careful 
student toconstruct anew for himself similar’ maps, which 
would correspond with and represent the views of the author. 
It is one of the leading faults for which Ptolemy censures 
the work of his predecessor Marinus, that he had not presented 
the results of his inquiries in a form suitable for this purpose ; 
and there can be no doubt that it was this merit which greatly 
contributed to the extensive popularity of Ptolemy’s own work, 
and to the lasting influence that it acquired. Such maps 
were constructed in all ages upon the bases laid down by the 
Alexandrian geographer; the problem being one—especially 


° It has been already pointed out | modern phrase), but no further. This 
that Hipparchus was the first to divide | was, indeed, quite as great a degree of 
the circle into 360 parts or degrees, a | accuracy as it was possible to attain to 
division which Ptolemy adopts as if it | in his day, and in most cases a great 
were generally recognized, though he } deal more. 
has no specific or technical term It may be added that either Ptolemy 
answering to a degree; and he is | or Marinus (it is impossible for us to 
obliged frequently to have recourse to | say which) was the first to employ the 
the phrase “parts, of which there are | terms uĝxos and wAdros in their tech- 
360 to the equator” in order to explain | nical ‘sense of longitude and latitude, 
clearly what he means, though he more | which have been retained in use ever 
usually terms them simply “parts” | since, though they have long lost all 
(uoîpar). . trace of their original siguitication, in 

In his tables he introduces subdi- | connexion with the length and breadth 
visions of the degree down to a twelfth, | of the known world. 
or five minutes (according to the 
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in regard to the local maps of separate countries—within the 
reach of the most ordinary geographical student. 

§ 6. But it has been already observed that the very definite 
and positive form in which Ptolemy thus presented his con- 
clusions to the reader, was in itself calculated to disguise the 
true nature of these statements, and conceal the fact that they 
were in reality nothing more than the approximate results 
arrived at by a comparison of authorities, of distances given by 
itineraries, of the reports of voyagers, and other such materials, 
corrected frequently in a very summary and arbitrary manner 
to suit with his own preconceived opinions. Thus, to take a 
single instance, we find him stating in his introductory criti- 
cism of Marinus,’ that Ptolemais Epitheras on the Red Sea was 
“ten or twelve days’ journey” to the east of Meroé (the 
position of which was assumed to be well known), and that 
the Straits between Ocelis and Deiré lay at a distance 
of 3500 stadia to the east of “Ptolemais and the Adulitic 
Gulf” (which he therefore assumed to be approximately on 
the same meridian), and that Cape Aromata lay 5000 stadia 
still farther to the east. In this case we have evidently the 
materials furnished us (though ina very general form) upon 
which he based his conclusions. But we find these facts repre- 
sented in the ‘tables in the following manner. Taking the 
longitude of Meroé as 1° east of Alexandria, he places 
Ptolemais 43° (that is to say, according to his mode of com- 
putation, 2250 stadia) to the east of it. Adulis, which 
appears in the passage just cited’as if it were on the same 
meridian with Ptolemais, is carried a whole degree more to 
the east; Deire is placed 73°, or about 3600 stadia, east 
of Adulis, and Cape Aromata again 84°, or 4,080 stadia, to 
the east of the Straits. Passing over for the present the 
minor discrepancies, and admitting that in the first passage he 
was speaking in general terms, it is impossible not to see that 
his information was far from being precise and accurate. But 


1 4, 15, § 11. 
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the ordinary reader, referring merely to his tables, and finding 
there the longitudes of the places in question laid down in 
degrees and half degrees, would have nothing to show him 
that these were not the results of positive observation, like 
the positions assigned on modern maps to the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb or Cape Guardafui. 

But this is not all. Between Deirè (a point that can be 
identified with certainty as Cape Bir, from its being described 
as a city and promontory just without the Straits) and Cape 
Aromata, he enumerates in succession five trading stations, or 
emporia (as he terms them), then the headland of Mount 
Elephas, then another emporium, before coming to that of 
Aromata itself. All these names, with one exception, are 
found in the Periplus, and in the same sequence. There can 
be no doubt that Ptolemy, in laying down this part of his map, 
must have been guided by some such authority as our still 
extant Periplus, and the close agreement of the two is a strong 
confirmation of their substantial correctness.? But it is almost 
certain that any such authority would only have given the 
distances from point to point, in days’ voyages, or, which is 
substantially the same thing, in distances estimated from the 
number of days. When, therefore, we find the ports and 
places in question enumerated in order, with the latitude and 
longitude affixed to each, as if it had been separately deter- 
mined in each case, it is important to bear in mind that this 
is only a mode of expressing in a scientific form the con- 
clusions which Ptolemy drew from the statements of his 


2 The longitudes are thus given in | from Alexandria. In this case, as in 


his tables :— | almost all others, where he had little 
Alexandria . . €0° 80’ detailed information, he does not carry 
Meroé . 3 . 61° 30’ his subdivision beyoud half degrees. 
Ptolemais : . 66° Iu writing them as above, I have 
Adulis . : « 672 merely employed the mode of notation 
Deirè . . 74° 30' common in modern times, as more con- 
Cape Aromata 83° venient to the reader. 
The longitudes are here reckoned, 3 At the same time the discrepancies 


according “to the nsual practice of between the two are sufficient to show 
Ptolemy, from the supposed meridian | that it was not our existing Periplus 
of the Fortunate Islands, thongh they | that was followed by Ptolemy. 

were without doubt really calculated 
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authority, and that it has no more elaim to scientific accuracy 
than those original statements expressed in the popular lan- 
guage, and according to the rough modes of computation of the 
ordinary trader.‘ 

§ 7. But this is precisely what has been too often lost sight 
of. The blind, and almost superstitious, reverence, with which 
Ptolemy was regarded throughout the Middle Ages, has 
descended in some degree to our own days: and it is not 
uncommon to find writers referring to his statements, as if his 
apparently definite and scientific results must necessarily be 
based upon definite information and scientific calculation. Yet 
it is certain that he possessed no materials that could enable 
him to arrive at any such conclusions. It has been well 
remarked of him, as of the Greek writers in other instances, 
that their theoretical development of science far outstripped 
their power of its practical application. He saw clearly the 
true principles upon which geography should be based, and 
the true mode in which a map should be constructed. But 
the means at his command did not enable him to carry his 
ideas into execution ; the substance did not correspond to the 
form; and the specious edifice that he reared served by its 
external symmetry to conceal the imperfect character of its 
foundations and the rottenness of its materials. 


4 His mode of computation was in 
fact precisely analogous to that which 
any modern geographer would employ, 
where he had no more definite informa- 
tion. Thus (to take a single instance), 
Lieut. Cruttenden, after surveying the 
north-eastern coast of Africa, and lay- 
ing down the position of its ports from 
actual observation, fixes the position 
of Hurrur—a town in the interior, 
which he had not visited—as follows: 
“It is eight days’ journey fr a kafila 
of camels from Zeyla to Hurrur, and 
nine days’ from Berbera, and this 
would place it in about latitude 9° 22’ 
N. and longitude 42° 3)’ i.” (Journ. of 
Geogr. Soc. vol. xix. p. 51). Here the 
modern geographer is careful to indi- 


cate the process by which he has ! 


arrived at his conclusion. Ptolemy 
would simply have inserted it in his 
tables with the latitude and longitude 
thus arrived at, and there would have 
been nothing to indicate that these did . 
not rest upon the same basis as those 
of Zeyla and Berbera, which were de- 
rived from actual observations. 

5 Cooley’s Claudius Ptolemy and the 
Nile, p. 47. Mr. Cooley’s examination 
of Ptolomy’s method and principles is 
thoroughly satisfactory; and his views 
concerning the real value of his posi- 
tions are those at which every unpre- 
judiced student of that celebrated 
author must necessarily arrive. But I 
dissent altogether from the conclusions 
he has drawn with respect to the special 
subject of the Nile. 
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§ 8. It would however be altogether unjust to Ptolemy to 
hold him responsible for the exaggerated estimate that has 
been too often formed of the true value of his geographical 
positions. In his first book, which forms a general introduction 
to the whole, he has been careful to warn his readers, of the 
imperfect means that a geographer possessed in his day for 
the execution of the task, which he proposed to himself, from 
the great scarcity of astronomical observations. After some 
very judicious remarks upon the mode of making use of the 
itineraries of travellers for geographical purposes, and the 
corrections necessary in their application, he points out the 
defective character of such materials in any case, unless based 
upon, or corrected by, astronomical observations. He then 
proceeds to say: “This being so, if the persons who had 
visited different countries had made any such observations, it 
would have been possible to have constructed the map of the 
world in a manner that would admit of no dispute. But 
since Hipparchus alone, and that in the case of a few cities 
only, in comparison with the vast multitude of those that must 
find a place in a general map,—has transmitted to us the 
elevations of the north pole, (i.e, observations of latitude) and 
the positions of places under the same parallels ; and a few of 
those who have written since his time have added notices of 
certain places situated opposite to each other, not as being at 
equal distances from the equator, but simply as being on the 
same meridian—a fact which is established by the voyage from 
one to the other being a straight course before a north or south 
wind ; while the distances from one place to another have for 
the most part been reckoned only in a rough and general way, 
especially those from east to west, not so much from the care- 
lessness of those who reported them, as from their want of 
mathematical skill, and the small number of simultaneous 
observations of lunar eclipses at different places that had been 
duly recorded—like that which was seen at Arbela at the fifth 
hour and at Carthage at the second (from which it would be 
seen how many equinoctial hours the places were distant from 
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each other towards the east or west): [taking into consideration 
all these things,] the correct course would be for any person 
attempting to draw up a map of the world, to lay down as the 
basis of it those points that were determined by the most correct 
observations, and to fit in to it those derived from other sources, 
so that their positions may suit as well as possible with the 
principal points thus laid down in the first instance.” ê 

It would be impossible to state more clearly than Ptolemy 
has done in the last paragraph of this long sentence the true 
course that the geographer should pursue, in order to attain 
the object he had in view, so far as the means at his command 
would admit. Unfortunately in his own case those means 
were really so defective that it was impossible for him to carry 
out in practice—even approximately—the scheme that he had 
so well laid down in theory. He himself proceeds to point 
out the extremely imperfect character of his information 
concerning many parts of the earth, from their great size or 
their remote position, and the difficulty of discriminating 
among the conflicting statements of travellers, and of earlier 
geographers, so as to separate truth from falsehood, and adhere 
only to the most trustworthy authorities.’ He then selects 
Marinus of Tyre as the author who had upon the whole 
collected the best materials for the geographer, and after 
praising him, in the manner that has been already quoted, 
for his diligence and the general soundness of his judgment,’ 
proceeds to point out his defects, and enter into long dis- 
cussions to refute some of his leading conclusions. 

§ 9. The most important of these have been already con- 
sidered : but it is essential to observe that throughout these 


634.4, § 2. I have translated this 
important passage just as it stands in 
the original, without attempting to put 
it into a clearer form, as it will be seen 
that the meaning is thronghout dis- 
tinct and intelligible, notwithstanding 
its singularly involved structure, and 
the clumsy mode in which one paren- 
thesis is inserted within another. The 
crabbed and involved style of Ptolemy, 


as well as the difficulty of the subject, 
has without doubt contributed much to 
deter ordinary readers from studying 
his first book, without which it is im- 
possible to understand the rest of his 
work. Hundreds have referred to his 
tables, for one that has gone carefully 
through his own explanation of their 
nature and mode of construction. 
74.5. 8i. 6, $1. 
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discussions Ptolemy never once attempts to refer to astro- 
nomical observations, which, had they been forthcoming, would 
at once have been decisive of the points at issue. On the 
contrary, in rejecting the extravagant conclusions of Marinus, 
he expressly does so upon general grounds only, and though 
his estimates may be more judicious, they are not less arbitrary 
than those of his predecessor. Thus Marinus, as we have seen, 
had reduced the supposed distance of Agisymba towards the 
south by about one-half: Ptolemy went farther, and reduced it 
by about 10 degrees more (!), so as to place it in just about the 
same latitude south of the equator that Meroé was to the north 
of it. But for this assumption he had absolutely no authority 
at all:° and the utter vagueness of his mode of dealing with 
the whole question is sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
applies the same reduction to the position of Rhapta on the 
east coast of Africa, so as to bring it still on the same parallel 
with Agisymba, as Marinus had placed it; though Rhapta 
was really situated 5° or 6° south of the equator, while Agisymba 
was (probably) at least 14° to the north of it.? 
In like manner, in regard to the remote regions towards the 
east, it is evident from the manner in which he discusses the 
position assigned by Marinus to Sera that he had no more 
definite information by which to correct it. He justly censures 
Marinus for the enormous distance to which he had carried it 
eastward, a conclusion based upon the vague statement that 
it was “a seven months’ journey” distant from the Stone 
Tower; and points out the absurdity of supposing such a 
journey to be all in the same direction, and to be uniform 


° He himself admits this; but adds | infers, they could not be found at a 

that in the absence of astronomical ob- | greater distance south of the equator, 
servations one could only judge in a | than one corresponding to the latitude 
general way from other phenomena, | of Meroé (i. 9, §§ 8-10). And it is on 
such as that the people were described | such vague and general reasoning as 
as Ethiopians, that is, black men; and | this that he proceeds to fix the position 
the country abounded in rhinoceroses (!) | of Agisymba ! 
Neither of these things, he says, were ? That is to say, if we adopt the sug- 
found in approaching the equator from | gestion already made that the Agi- 
the north, till one reached the neigh- | symba of Marinus was really Bornou, 
bourhood of Meroé; and hence, he ! or the region adjoining it. 
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continuous travelling, without allowance for stoppages or 
delays. All this is very true and just; but he then proceeds 
to diminish it by one half (though he himself observes that it 
might well be diminished by more than kalf), and thus arrives 
at the conclusion that it must be really situated forty-five 
degrees and a quarter east of the Stone Tower.? The precise- 
ness of this result is amusing, when we consider the process 
by which it is arrived at, but when we find in his tables the 
Stone Tower placed in 135° east longitude, and Sera in 176°, 
we are able to estimate the real value of such positions. Had 
it not been for the discussion in the first book, we should have 
been utterly at a loss to account for the origin of so definite 
a statement. . 

§ 10. But it might be supposed that, admitting his definite 
statements of latitudes and longitudes in these remote countries, 
where he could not possibly have real astronomical observations, 
to be fictitious—that is to say, mere arbitrary results derived 
from the combination of uncertain data—the case would be 
quite otherwise with regard to the countries familiar to the 
Greeks, and especially to the lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, and those which had been so long subject to the 
Roman Empire. And yet it will be found on a careful ex- 
amination, that even here his scientific garb is in truth no 
more than a specious disguise, and while he really possessed 
in this case materials far more ample and more trustworthy 
than in the cases we have been considering, he did not possess 
those positive scientific determinations, upon which alone, as he 
himself remarks, a true geographer could rely with confidence. 


| difference of latitude of nearly 32° be- 


24.12, §1 
tween Sera and the Stone Tower; the 


3 Piol. vi. 13, § 2; 16, § 8. The 


figures in this last case are uncertain ; 
many of the MSS. having 177° 15'; but 
such discrepancies may be discarded as 
insignificant in cases such as we are 
now considering. Both, it will be ob- 
served, differ from his calculation in 
the first book. 

It is envious also that he assigns a 


ground of which it is difficult to con- 
ceive. He indeed justly censures 
Marinus for supposing that the journey 
from one to the other was throughout 
along the same parallel, but he had no 
other authority, and: consequently no 
means of estimating the amount of 
deviation. 
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In the passage already cited,* he has himself pointed out, in 
very distinct terms, the exceeding paucity of astronomical 
observations to which he could refer. Hipparchus had, it 
appears, given a certain number of observations of latitude 
by measuring the height of the polar star above the horizon ; 
but their number was small, and easy as was this process, 
even with the instruments that the ancients had at their 
command, his example does not appear to have been followed ; 
and Ptolemy himself refers to these as almost the only observa- 
tions of the kind available. A more simple mode of deter- 
mining the latitude would be found by observing the length 
of the longest day, and doubtless observations of this sort 
would have been made at all the principal cities of the Roman 
Empire, though, from the very imperfect means they possessed. 
of measuring time, they could make little pretence to accuracy. 
But even such observations would suffice to determine the 
climates, as they were called, or zones of latitude within which 
the day was, approximately at least, of the same length.’ 

But still greater difficulties arose in the determination of 
longitudes. Here the want of correct mechanical means for the 
measurement of time was absolutely fatal. The theory indeed 
was not wanting. Hipparchus, as we have seen, had long 
before suggested the ingenious idea that, an eclipse of the 
moon being visible from any two stations, the difference in the 
time at which it was observed would give the difference in 
the longitude of the two places in hours and fractions of an 
hour, which would be readily converted into degrees. Ptolemy 
himself has shown, in the passage cited, how fully he appre- 
ciated the value of such observations, as the only sound mode 
of determining longitudes. But he intimates at the same 
time most clearly that they had not been made, or at least 
that no record of them was forthcoming. The instance to 


4 Above, p. 554. Ptolemy himseif in his eighth book. 

5 A number of statements of this | The real value of these notices is a 
kind, generally supposed to be based | point to which I shall recur hereafter. 
upon actual observations, are given by 
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which he refers as an example of the process,—that of the 
celebrated eclipse which took place shortly before the battle of 
Arbela, and which appears to have been observed at Carthage 
also—was merely a case of popular observation, and had no 
pretence to scientific accuracy.” But not a single instance 
that could lay claim to such a character is cited by Ptolemy, 
and if his silence on such a point were not in itself conclusive, 
it may be added that the occurrence of a few such isolated 
points, really determined upon independent observations, 
would of necessity break in, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
upon the continuous chain of deductive conclusions, which 
were the real basis of his assumed longitudes. 

§ 11. The only mode of correcting his calculations with 
regard to the distances from west to east, which he really 
possessed, was derived from the other source referred to in the 
passage above cited—the observations of places that lay opposite 
to one another, and therefore on the same meridian, as proved 
by the experience of navigators, who sailed with a direct 
course from north to south, or vice versa, from the one point to 
the other. Such a process was evidently only applicable to a 
case like the Mediterranean and the seas connected with 
it: but even as applied to them it appears so rough and 
primitive a mode of calculation that we are surprised to find 
the results thus arrived at approximate as nearly to the truth 
as they do. Thus we find Ptolemy stating, on the authority 
of Marinus, that Tarraco in Spain was opposite to Cæsarea Iol 
on the coast of Africa: the difference of longitude between 
the two being in fact rather less than a degree. Again, the 
same author placed Cape Pachynus in Sicily opposite to Leptis 
Magna on the African coast, where the difference again amounts 
to less than a degree: and the Chelidonian Islands on the 
coast of Lycia to Canopus in Egypt, which is true to about a 
quarter of a degree. On the other hand, Marinus erroneously 


€ Plutarch, Alexander, c. 31. Con- | involved, has been already pointed out. 
cerning the date, see Clinton, F. H. | (See Chapter XVI. p. 633.) 
vol. ii. pp. 156, 341. 8 i. 15, §$ 2-4. In this case the fact 
7 The amount of error that it really | of their being on the same meridian 
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placed Tergeste (Trieste) at the head of the Adriatic, on the 
same meridian with Ravenna, a fault for which he is severely 
censured by Ptolemy, though that author’s own ideas of the 
geography of the Adriatic were, as we shall see, singularly 
defective. 

§ 12. It will be worth while to examine somewhat more 
carefully the real character of Ptolemy’s map of the Mediter- 
ranean, not only as affording the best means of estimating the 
mode in which he constructed his maps, and the true value of 
his results, but because it became, from the undue authority 
attached to his name, the recognized guide of all subsequent 
geographers for many centuries, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the errors he introduced have been gradually 
eliminated from our modern maps.’ 

It is clear from Ptolemy’s own statement that Marinus, whom 
he followed in this part of his work with only slight occasional 
deviations, began with laying down, as Hratosthenes had done 
before him, a principal or fundamental parallel of latitude, 
extending from the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) 
through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of Rhodes to 
the Gulf of Issus? This he correctly assumed to correspond 
with 36 degrees of latitude from the equator: a result which 
was doubtless derived from the observation of Eratosthenes for 
the latitude of Rhodes? He then measured his longitudes 
along this parallel, which he considered to pass from the 
Straits through Caralis in Sardinia, Lilybeum and Pachynus 


had been already pointed ont by Strabo 
(xiv. 3, p. 666). See Chapter XXII. 
p. 308. 

? His exaggerated estimate of the 
length of the Mediterranean, as has 
been already pointed out, continued to 
be followed by modern geographers 
till about 200 years ago. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 635 ) 

1 Ptol. i. 12, § 11. 

2 That it was in this instance the 


calculation of distances, may be safely 
inferred. For it is wholly at variance 
with the true latitude, if we reckon the 


degrees (as Ptolemy did) at 500 stadia 
each instead of 600. But an observa- 
tion of course gave the altitude of the 
pole star, without any reference to the 
supposed geographical position of the 
equator. The equinoctial line was of 
course perfectly fixed and definite in 
Ptolemy’s mind, as an astronomical 
line; but he had no means of assigning 
its position on the map of the world, 


| except with reference to other parallels, 
result of observation, and not of mere | 


such as the tropic at Syene, or those 
passing through Alexandria and 
Rhodes, which had been determined 


' by direct observation. 
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in Sicily, and Cape Tenarus in the Peloponnese, to Rhodes, 
and thence to Issus. Here we find one important rectification 
of the map of Eratosthenes, who had carried his parallel 
through the Sicilian Straits, more than a degree and a half to 
the north of Cape Pachynus, and more than 2° north of its 
true position. On the other hand, Marinus and Ptolemy were 
guilty of an enormous blunder in bringing down the island 
of Sardinia so far to the south as to place Caralis, which is 
really situated in 39° 12’, on the same parallel with Cape 
Lilybeeum (in 37° 48’), and that again with Cape Pachynus, 
which is more than a degree farther south (86° 40’). The effect 
of this last error was altogether to distort the form of Sicily 
and the direction of its three sides: a defect from which the 
maps even of the last century only slowly recovered.” 

It is probable that this erroneous conception of the position 
of islands so well known as Sicily and Sardinia, was in some 
degree caused by, or at least connected with, the assumed 
position of Carthage, a point which, from its importance and 
its extensive trade, might reasonably be supposed to have been 
definitely fixed. But, as we have seen, the latitude of Carthage 
had been erroneously assigned by Hipparchus himself as only 
900 stadia (or 90 G. miles) north of Alexandria,* and this - 
determination was followed without hesitation by Ptolemy, as 
it had been by Strabo.” But navigators could not be unaware 
of the fact that it was but a short run from Cape Lilybeum 
across to the Herman Promontory (Cape Bon) on the coast of 
Africa, and again from thence to Carthage. The distance of 


3 This will be clearly seen by a com- 
parison of the maps of Magini (pub- 
lished in 1620, and of Cluver (Sicilia 
Antiqua, 1619) with those constructed 
on the data furnished by Ptolemy him- 
self, which accompany the earlier edi- 
tions of his work. 

4 Hipparchus ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 38, 
p. 183. See Chapter XVII. p. 6. 

5 Ptolemy places Carthage in 323° 
N. lat., that is to say, a degree and 
two-thirds to the north of Alexan- 


dria, a distance which would very | 
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nearly represent the 900 stadia of 
Hipparchus, according to his caleu- 
lation of 500 stadia toa degree. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that in this 
instance, as well as in that of Byzan- 
tium, he followed the lead of his great 
predecessor. In the 8th book (e. 14,. 
§ 5) he states that the longest day at 
Carthage was of 14! hours, which 
would agree well with the position 
assigned in the tables. It was really 
situated in about 36°50' or more than 
4° farther north. 
20 
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Sardinia also from the African coast was one that had been 
approximately well known from an early period, and in con- 
sequence it was necessary to bring it as near to Africa as could 
well be done: and the whole African coast in that part of the 
Mediterranean being placed much too far to the south, the 
geographer was compelled to bring down Sardinia also, and 
the west of Sicily, much farther south than their true position. 

But whatever was the combination by which Ptolemy (and 
Marinus before him) arrived at these results, one thing is 
clear—that they were not derived from actual observations, 
which could hardly have failed to detect errors so considerable 
in the position of points so near to one another. The only 
point which was supposed to be determined astronomically was 
Carthage: and the position assigned to it was unfortunately 
so erroneous as to vitiate all calculations based upon it. 

§ 13. We have already seen, in discussing the geographical 
systems of earlier authors, the importance attached to the 
position of Massilia, and the advantage derived from its lati- 
tude having been correctly determined by Pytheas. This 
advantage Strabo wantonly threw away, and thereby distorted 
his whole map of the Mediterranean, as compared with that of 
Eratosthenes. But Ptolemy wisely returned to the established 
conclusion, and placed Massilia in 43° 5’ of north latitude, a 
result very near the truth.” Unfortunately he was led by his 
natural deference to the great authority of Hipparchus to adopt 
his erroneous conclusion, that Byzantium was in the same 
latitude with Massilia: an error that had the inevitable effect 
of distorting the whole of the adjacent portions of his map, and 
carrying up the mouth of the Borysthenes and the north coast 
of the Euxine much beyond their true position. That of 
Massilia, on the contrary, being correctly determined, became 
a point of primary importance, as that from which all the 


€ Scylax, as we have seen (Chapter | his mode of con putation) to 1€00 
XI. p. 387), had corcctly stated the | stadia, a very fair approximation to 
distance from Sardinia to the continent | the truth. 
of Africa at a day and a night’s voy- 7 The true latitude is 43° 18’, 
age, which is equivalent (xecording to | 
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measurements derived from itineraries across Gaul to the 
Western and Northern Ocean would naturally be reckoned. 

Another point concerning which he had unusually good 
information was the position of the capital of the empire, the 
great city of Rome. We have no statement of the authority 
from which this was derived: but it cannot be doubted that 
there were plenty of Greek astronomers and geographers to be 
found in the imperial city who were capable of determining 
its latitude within tolerable limits by positive observation: 
and we accordingly find it placed in lat. 41° 40’; a position 
differing from the truth by only about 6 G. miles. 

In regard to the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, the 
positions of Alexandria and Rhodes had been long since deter- 
mined: the error in regard to their relative position having 
arisen, as has been already explained,®? from an erroneous 
estimate of the distance, not from any error in the astro- 
nomical observations of their latitude. Marinus, as we have 
seen, had placed Cape Tenarus on his 36th parallel, about 
-23 G. miles to the south of its true position, while Ptolemy 
(for what reason we know not) in this instance departed from 
his usual authority, and brought it down to 34° 35’; more than 
100 miles too far to the south. One effect of this was, to bring 
the island of Crete into altogether a false position with respect 
both to the Peloponnese and the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, so as to place it in a line between the two, instead of 
lying (as it really does) altogether to the south of them. 

§ 14. If we now proceed to examine the longitudes assigned 
by Ptolemy, who in this respect also followed closely in the 
footsteps of Marinus, we shall find them still more erroneous 
than his latitudes: but in this instance it will be found that 
the prevailing effect of one fundamental error is sufficient to 
account, to a great extent, for all the rest. The longitudes 
reckoned by Marinus along the line already described as 
traversing the whole length of the Mediterranean, are thus 


8 Chapter XVI. p. 639. 
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reported by Ptolemy.® From the assumed meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands, he reckoned 24 degrees of longitude to the 
Sacred Promontory: thence to the mouth of the Betis 
2} degrees; and the same distance from thence to Calpe at the 
entrance of the Straits : thence to Caralis in Sardinia 25 degrees: 
from Caralis to Lilybeeum 4} degrees ; and thence to Pachynus 
3 degrees: from Pachynus across to Tenarus 10 degrees: 
hence to Rhodes 8} degrees: and finally from Rhodes to Issus 
113 degrees. He thus made the whole interval from the 
Sacred Cape to Issus, which really comprises only about 45° 15’, 
to extend over not less than 67 degrees of longitude, and the 
length of the Mediterranean itself from Calpe to Issus, to 
amount to 62 degrees: rather more than 20 degrees beyond 
the truth." 

It is easy to detect one principal source of this enormous 
error. Though the distances above given are reported by 
Ptolemy in degrees of longitude, they were computed by. 
Marinus himself from what he calls stadiasmi, that is, from 
distances given in maritime itineraries and reported in stadia.” 
In other words, he took the statements and estimates of pre- 
ceding authorities, and converted them into degrees of longi- 
tude, according to his own calculation, that a degree on the 
equator was equal to 500 stadia, and consequently a degree of 
longitude in latitude 36° would be equal (approximately) to 
400 stadia.* Reversing this process, we find that the estimates 
he must have adopted as the most trustworthy gave 24,800 
stadia for the total length of the Mediterranean, and 26,800 
stadia from Issus to the Sacred Promontory. This calculation 
was considerably below those of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus, 
and consequently approached more nearly to the truth than 
either of them.* It was in consequence of the unfortunate 
error introduced by Marinus and Ptolemy into the graduation 
of their maps, that they disguised this really valuable result in 


° 7.12. §1 (l e). 3 i. 11, § 2. 
1 See Nota B, p. 6 1 See below, p. 568. 
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a false scientific garb, which had the effect of misleading 
all succeeding geographers for many centuries. Had the 
original work of Marinus been preserved, in which he 
doubtless entered into a full discussion of his materials, and 
stated at length the particulars furnished by his stadzasmi, we 
should probably have been spared the consequences of his 
erroneous conclusion. 

§ 15. It is very unfortunate that so distinguished an astro- 
nomer as Ptolemy should have entered into no discussion as to 
the different attempts that had been made before his time to 
determine the circumference of the globe, and the consequent 
mensuration of the degrees or parts into which it was divided. 
He contents himself with accepting the conclusion adopted by 
Marinus, that a degree at the equator, or of any other great 
circle on the surface of the globe, contained 500 stadia, “ as 
in accordance with the generally received measurements.” 5 
The result of his application of this mode of graduation to the 
map of the Mediterranean and the surrounding countries was 
necessarily to extend them enormously from west to east, 
where distances were measured continuously along the funda- 
mental parallel of latitude, in the manner already described. 
Had he possessed any trustworthy observations of longitude, 
even for a few points (as he did in regard to the latitudes), 
these would have served to correct the error which, in the 
absence of all such checks, went on accumulating the farther 
he proceeded eastward. Thus the real groundwork of his map, 
so far as it was based upon measured distances, was greatly 
superior to those of Eratosthenes and Strabo: it was the net- 
work of false graduation which he threw over it that vitiated 


5 kal eri Tò Thy pèr play poipay, olwy 
cotly 6 6 MeyLoTos KÚKAOS poipõv TE, TEVTA- 
kogtous ém) TiS êmipavelas THS Ys àro- 
AapBdvew oradious, Ort Tals óporoyovpé- 
vas à&vapetphoesi cúppwvóv èst. i. 11, 

2. 


It is characteristic of the singular 
want of method that pervades the 
whole of Ptolemy's first book, and 


‘which has probably contributed almost 


as much as its involved and laborious 
style to deter students from its due 
examination, that this important state- 
ment, forming in fact the basis of all 
the geographical calculations in his 
tables, is merely introduced in pass- 
ing, and actually in the middle of a 
sentence ! 
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all his positions, while, from the form given to his work, in 
which all these erroneous results figured in his tables as if they 
had been derived from real observations of latitude and longi- 
tude, later geographical students were led to adopt them as 
such, without going back to investigate the process by which 
he had arrived at them. 

§ 16. Another source of error, of much less importance in 
itself, but which it is essential to notice, inasmuch as it 
pervades in like manner the whole series of Ptolemy’s longi- 
tudes, was the erroneous determination, or rather assumption, 
of the primary ‘meridian from which they were all to be 
reckoned. We have seen that the Sacred Promontory (Cape 
St. Vincent), the south-western extremity of Spain, was 
regarded by almost all the earlier geographers as the extreme 
western point of the known world. Marinus and Ptolemy both 
concurred in the commonly received though erroneous opinion, 
that it was the most westerly point of the Spanish peninsula, 
and consequently of the continent of Europe; but they knew 
in a vague way that the Fortunate Islands, which lay at some 
distance from the western coast of Africa, must be situated 
also to the west of the Sacred Cape. But they had no real 
idea of the position of these islands, and when Marinus, in order 
to include them in his map of the world, drew a supposed 
meridian through them two degrees and a half to the west of 
Cape St. Vincent, he was, in fact, merely drawing an imaginary 
line from which his longitudes were reckoned. The measure- 
ments and calculations upon which these were really based, all 
began from the Sacred Cape, which was the limit of what was 
actually known ; but in reducing these to degrees of longitude 
he added always two degrees and a half in order to refer them 
to the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 


e Mr. Donne, in his article Lisya in | calculates all his eastern distances or 
Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Ancient Geography, | longitudes.” This is a good instance 
p. 176, assumes that Ptolemy “was | of the prevalent misconception with 
aware of the approximate position of | regard to the character and value of 
the Fortunate Islands (Canaries) since | Ptolemy’s materials and conclusions, 
from them, or some point in them, he 
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It is hardly necessary to add, that the meridian thus arbi- 
trarily assumed differed widely from the truth. The Island of 
Ferro—the westernmost of the group of the Canaries, which 
long continued, even in modern times, to be assumed as the 
prime meridian ’—is really situated 18° 20' of longitude west 
of Greenwich, while Cape St. Vincent is just about 9°, so 
that the real difference between the two amounted to 9° 20’ 
instead of only 23°. But the ideas of Ptolemy concerning 
the western coast of Africa and the islands connected with 
it, were, as we shall see hereafter, even more vague and 
erroneous than those of his predecessors. In order therefore 
to compare his longitudes with those on modern maps, it is 
necessary to regard them as really measured from the Sacred 
Promontory eastwards, or rather (in regard to the Medi- 
terranean) as he has himself done in his eighth book, from 
Alexandria westwards.’ 

§ 17. If now we take the distances above given by Ptolemy 
from Marinus, and calculate the degrees of longitude at the 
rate of 600 stadia (60 G. miles) to the degree, we shall find the 
anomalous character of his map to a considerable extent dis- 
appear. Instead of 62 degrees from the Straits at Calpe to 
Issus, the interval is reduced to 522 degrees, still considerably 
in excess of the trnth, but differing from it only by somewhat 
more than 10 degrees instead of 20. Again, if we take the 
difference of longitude between two well-known points, as, for 
instance, that between Alexandria and Carthage, which is 
reckoned in the tables of Ptolemy’s work at 25° 40’, we shall 
find it reduced to about 21° 20': only about 13° beyond the 
truth. That between Alexandria and Rome, in like manner 


7 It has continued in general use 
among German geographers down to 
our own time. But of course the 
meridian so employed is the real meri- 
dian passing through the island of 
Ferro, not that erroneously assumed by 
Ptolemy. 

8 It appears from the passage in the 
Almagest already cited, that it had 
been the original intention of Ptolemy 


to reckon his longitudes in all cases 
from Alexandria. He probably adoptcd 
the other plan in order to follow the 
example of Marinus. It had the ad- 
vantage of simplicity as obviating the 
distinction between east and west 
longitudes; but on the other hand had 
the great disadvantage of rendering all 
his errors cumulative, by reckoning 
them always in the same dircction. 
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sinks from 23° 50' to 19° 50’ (the real difference being just 
about 17°): and from Alexandria to Massilia we obtain 30° 
instead of 86°, while the real interval is only about 244°. 
Caralis in Sardinia, which holds so conspicuous a position on 
the fundamental parallel of latitude, is placed by Ptolemy in 
32° 30’ east of his primary meridian, or 30° from the Sacred 
Cape, and 28° west of Alexandria. The latter distance, if cor- 
rected as above, comes to be only 23° 20’, rather more than 
23° beyond the truth. But the interval beween Caralis and 
the Straits, instead of amounting to 25, or even to nearly 
21 degrees, as it would do according to the corrected graduation, 
does not really amount to more than 143°. A large part 
of the error in the longitudes, which still remains (after 
correcting the graduation), thus arises, as it appears, from the 
erroneous computation of this distance, much the longest that 
is reckoned without a break along the fundamental parallel.® 
This circumstance doubtless arises from the imperfection of 
the means at the command of ancient navigators, of com- 
puting distances at sea ; a defect which would be more strongly 
felt, the longer the unbroken course that it was attempted to 
estimate." 

§ 18. It appears from the preceding investigation that, apart 
from the constant error arising from defective graduation, there 
was always a tendency to exaggerate the distances from one 
point to another, as measured, or rather estimated, by the sea 
voyage between them. It was doubtless owing to the same 
cause that the estimate formed by Eratosthenes of the length 


° No allusion is made to the Balearic | 25° of longitude, according to Ptolemy’s 
Islands, though they do not in reality | mode of calculation. He was, there- 
lie far to the north of a course from | fore, actually nearer the truth by the 
Sardinia to the Straits. Hence it | whole interval betweeu Gades and the 
would certainly appear that the voyage | Straits at Calpe, which is reckoned by 
from one of these points to the other | Ptolemy at 1° 50’. What could have 
was habitually made at one stretch, | induced Marinus to adopt this more 
without touching at any intermediate | erroneous estimate, instead of that of 
points. the earlier geographer, we have no 

1 Artemidorus, as we have seen, | means of judging. In both cases they 
(Chapter XVIII. Note B, p. 103), had | could only be founded on the vague 
estimated the distance from Caralis to { estimates of navigators, 

Gades at 10,000 stadia, cquivalent to 
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of the Mediterranean had exceeded the truth by rather more 
than one-fifth: while Artemidorus had reduced this first 
approximation by nearly 500 stadia;? and the calculation 
adopted by Marinus, when converted into stadia, would give 
24,800 stadia, or 1700 stadia less than that of Eratosthenes. 
Yet this estimate still exceeds the truth by nearly 500 G. 
miles :* so difficult was it found by successive geographers, in 
the absence of any positive observations, to emancipate them- 
selves from the effects of this traditional error. 

§ 19. It is evident that both the causes which we have 
just been considering would continue to operate with at least 
equal force upon the continuation of the map of the world east 
of the Mediterranean. The effect of erroneous graduation 
would indeed of necessity. be cumulative, and produce a greater 
amount of displacement the farther it was carried eastwards. 
Nor were land itineraries more trustworthy than marine ones. 
We have already had occasion more than once to point out the 
defective character of all such as were available in ancient 
times, except within the limits of the Roman Empire, and 
these were not available in Asia beyond the Euphrates. Hence 
Marinus was compelled to rely upon itineraries, in which the 
distances were given in schæni, or parasangs—the vague and 
inaccurate character of which mode of reckoning had long 
before been pointed out by Strabo—while he neglected to make 
any due allowance for the circuitous character of the routes 
and the necessary deviations from the straight line on which 
they were to be laid down in the map. 

In this respect Ptolemy was far in advance of his prede- 
cessors. In treating of the materials with which the geographer 
had to work, he points out very clearly and judiciously the 


2 The distances cited from Artemi- 
dorus are all reckoned to Gades (see 
Chapter XVIII. p. 64); but there can 
be no doubt that the distance of 750 
stadia from Gades to the Strait, as 
stated by Strabo, was derived from his 
authority. 
his computation we shall obtain 26,070 


If we subtract this from | 


stadia as the actual length of the Medi- 
terranean. Eratostbenes, as we have 
seen (Chap. XVI. p. 634), reckoned it 
at 26,500 stadia. 

3 The actual length of the Mediter- 
ranean, supposed to be measured along 
the parallel of 36°, is inround numbers 
about 2000 G. miles. 
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difficulty in making use of distances as given by itineraries, 
without any accompanying observations, or even notices of 
bearings, and the necessity of applying a correction to allow 
for the windings and deviations of the roads in the case of 
itineraries by land, and irregularities in the force and direction 
of the winds in the case of those by seat We have seen that, 
strange as it may appear, there is no trace of the application of 
this very simple principle, even by such geographers as Era- 
tosthenes and Artemidorus. Marinus on the other hand 
seems to have recognized it in theory, and to a certain extent 
applied it in practice; but Ptolemy was certainly the first to 
see its full importance and insist on its general application. 
He points out also with great distinctness the difference of the 
degree in which these corrections should be made, according 
as the route was more or less frequented, and the estimate 
therefore rested upon a wider or more limited experience. 
The distances along the Mediterranean, for instance, which 
we have just been discussing, he considers as being well 
established, and that sufficient allowance had already been 
made in regard to them for the causes of error just mentioned.® 
But in following Marinus from the Euphrates into the heart of 
Asia, he describes him as having failed to make any such 
deduction; and in consequence proceeds to apply them 
himself. Unfortunately in this case, as in so many others 
his theory was in advance of his practice, and his correction 
was purely arbitrary. Thus, while he diminishes the estimated 
distance from the Euphrates to the Stone Tower (for which 
Marinus possessed itineraries expressed in schæni, and conse- 
quently making some approximation to the truth), by some- 
thing less than one-tenth,® he summarily reduces that from 
the Stone Tower to Sera by one-half(!).’. The reasons he 
assigns for making a much larger reduction than usual in this 


4 Ptol. i. 2, § 4. 26,280 stadia. This Ptolemy reduces 

STES 2: to 800 schæni or 24,000 stadia (i. 12, 

€ The distance, as given by Marinus, | § 3). It is evident that this merely 
amounted to 876 schæni, which, at the | amounts to cutting off the odd numbers. 
rate of 30 stadia to the sekenus, gave 7 T.11, §§ 4,5; 12, §§ 1, 3. 
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last case are indeed conclusive, but the actual amount a 
was—as he himself admitted—altogether arbitrary. 

§ 20. The result of these corrections is that he estimates We 
whole distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the Stone 
Tower at 24,000 stadia, or 60 degrees of longitude,® and that 
from the Stone Tower to Sera at 45} degrees: so that the 
whole distance from the Euphrates to Sera amounted, according 
to his calculation, to 105} degrees, and when to this was 
added the result already computed for the interval from the 
meridian of the Fortunate Islands to the Euphrates, amounting 
to 72 degrees, he obtained 177} degrees for the distance of 
Sera from the western meridian.® This then—or as he else- 
where expresses it, not quite twelve hours of longitude (180 
degrees)—was the conclusion he arrived at with regard to the 
length of the known world ; instead of the 15 hours or 225 
degrees of longitude assigned to it by Marinus.? 

But it must be remembered that this term, as applied by 
Ptolemy and Marinus, had no such definite meaning as had 
been attached to it by earlier geographers. When Eratosthenes 
or Strabo spoke of the length of the inhabited world (ris 
oikovpévns), they understood by it a line extending from one 
ocean to the other, and having consequently a definite boundary 
at each extremity. But Ptolemy, as well as Marinus, rejected 
the hypothesis of an eastern ocean, bounding the continent of 
Asia in that direction, and supposed the land to extend in- 
definitely towards the east and north, as they considered that 
Africa did to the south. Hence to them Sera and Sine were 
merely the most easterly known points in Asia, just as Agisymba 
in Africa was the most southerly. Beyond these lay “the 
unknown land,” the existence of which they assumed, in each 
case, just as former geographers had assumed that of the 
ocean. 

§ 21. In regard to the breadth of the known world, his 
conclusions were in like manner derived directly from those 


3 Ibid. 11, § 3. ® Ibid. 12, § 12. 1 Ibid, 14, § 10. 
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of Marinus, merely applying the correction that he judged 
necessary to the extravagant extension given by that writer to 
. the continent of Africa towards the south. Thus he assumed 
the parallel of Thule, which had been placed by Marinus in 
N. lat. 63°, to be the northern limit of the world,’ and that of 
Prasum according to his own arbitrary rectification of its 
position, to be its southern limit, which he accordingly placed 
in about 16 degrees of south latitude. He therefore assigned 
to it, in round numbers, a breadth of about 80 degrees, thus 
exceeding largely the estimate of either Eratosthenes or 
Strabo, but still keeping within the limits of the proportion so 
strangely assumed by ancient geographers, that the length 
was more than double the breadth. 

§ 22. Before quitting the subject of the scientific framework 
with which Ptolemy sought to envelop and disguise the 
real poverty of his materials, it is necessary to advert briefly 
to his eighth book, which has been thought by many modern 
writers to have a more truly scientific character than the rest, 
and to be entitled to a degree of authority which, they admit, 
cannot be claimed for the positions in his ordinary tables. 
After devoting the whole of five books—from the second to 
the sixth—and a part of the seventh, to the enumeration in 
the tabular form, arranged according to the countries and 
provinces in which they were situated, of all the points of 
which he thought it necessary to fix the position, he proceeds 
to give a summary of the whole, and a general description of 
the figure and dimensions of the known world, such as would 
form a fitting companion to a general map of it. After this, 
in the eighth book, he goes on to explain how the map of the 
world can be most conveniently divided into separate maps, 
and adopts a division into twenty-six such maps, which, as he 
justly points out, have no occasion to preserve a fixed propor- 
tion with one another, but may be of a smaller or larger scale 
according as the countries they include are more or less 
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known, and require to be represented in more or less detail.* 
The series of maps that he proposes to construct is thus entirely 
similar to that in a modern atlas. Of these he devotes ten to 
Europe, four to Africa, and twelve to Asia.” 

He then gives, in regard to each of these maps, a succinct 
statement of the countries which it includes, and the limits 
within which it is comprised: as well as the proportion which 
the degrees of longitude bear to those of latitude. This pro- 
portion he states only with respect to some one parallel passing 
nearly through the middle of the map. The same proportion 
will, of course, as he does not fail to remark, not be mathemati- 
cally correct for the other parallels, but he considers the 
difference as unimportant within the limits of each partial 
map. Hence every one of these separate maps is in fact 
constructed upon the same principles as Marinus had applied 
to his general map of the world, and in giving the proportion 
of longitudes to latitudes for one parallel, Ptolemy considered 
himself as doing all that was requisite for the graduation of 
each map. 

§ 23. But he then adds, for each map, the latitudes and 
longitudes of a certain number of the most considerable cities 
contained in it, reported however in a totally different manner 
from that employed in his previous tables, giving in each case 
the latitude as denoted by the length of the longest day, and 
the longitude according to the difference of time from Alexan- 
dria. Both.are expressed in equinoctial hours and fractions of 
an hour.” These have been generally regarded as merely 
a different mode of stating the latitudes and longitudes of the 
places thus selected. And this is certainly at first sight 
the natural inference from his own words in the passage just 
cited. But it is not easy to perceive the purpose of such a 
recapitulation of a certain number of selected positions in each 
country, giving in substance no other information concerning 
them than is already given in the other tables. Hence it has 


4 viii. 1, §§ 4, 5. 5 yiii. 2, § 1. € Ibid. i. §§ 6, 7. 
7 viii. 2, 1. 
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been supposed by many modern writers that the positions here 
given are such as had been really determined astronomically, 
as distinguished from those in the tables, which were for the 
most part derived merely, in the manner already explained, 
from itineraries or the information of travellers. But no hint 
is given by Ptolemy himself of such a distinction, which he 
could hardly have failed to point out, had it really existed. 
Moreover, the number of positions given in the eighth book is 
far greater than can be reasonably supposed to have been 
determined by positive observation: and all the objections 
that have already been brought forward to show that this was 
impossible in the case of the ordinary tables apply in great 
measure to those in the eighth book also. The measurement of 
longitude by time was the very thing that the ancients had no 
means of accomplishing. Can we suppose that Ptolemy really 
possessed any such observations for such places as the islands 
of Thule and Seandia in the north, or for Garama and Gira in 
the interior of Africa? And when we find him stating these 
same particulars for Sera, Sine, and Cattigara, concerning 
which we know how utterly vague, as well as erroneous, his 
information really was, does not this at once show that they 
are based upon no foundation of actual observation ? 

. § 24. The real purpose of the eighth book appears to have 
been a totally different one. Ptolemy, we must remember, 
was much more an astronomer than a geographer: and his 
object throughout his work was to consider the world that he 
was describing rather in its astronomical and cosmical relations 
than with reference to its physical conditions or the special 
objects of the ordinary geographer. Hence, after having laid 
down, in the best manner he could, all the positions that he 
thought requisite, upon his map of the world, he was desirous 
to point out, with respect to the chief of these, some of the 
most essential of their astronomical relations, such as the 
length of the longest day, and the difference of time from 
a fixed standard. To these he adds, in respect to ail those 
places situated within the tropies—even in such cases as Sine 
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and Cattigara, and the towns which he places in Taprobane, 
with regard to which he certainly could have no observations 
—a notice of the course of the sun with respect to them, and 
the extent to which it deviates from the vertical position 
through which it necessarily passes. Such particulars are of 
no value for determining the latitude, which is sufficiently 
given by the length of the longest day. They are simply 
astronomical facts, interesting only to the astronomical geo- 
grapher. But moreover they are facts which the mathematical 
geographer would be able to calculate for himself with regard 
to any given position; and that this is what Ptolemy really 
did, is shown by the fact that while his account of these 
phenomena is correct for the latitude assumed for each place, 
it is in many cases glaringly wrong for the real position of the 
place in question. Thus, he tells us of Syene, which was 
placed by common consent, and approximately correctly, on 
the northern tropic, that the sun is vertical there once in the 
year, when it just touches the tropic. This of course is correct : 
but he employs the very same words in regard to Arbis on the 
` coast of Gedrosia, which he conceived to be in the same latitude 
with Syene, but which is really situated nearly two degrees 
farther north. In like manner he ascribes to Pattala on the 
Indus, which he supposed to be within the tropic, the phenomena 
that would be incident to such a position, and affirms the 
same thing of Garama in Libya, which was also really situated 
three degrees to the north of the tropic, though he supposed 
it to be two degrees to the south of it. Another striking 
instance of this mode of proceeding occurs in the case of 
Thule, which, as we have seen, he placed in 63° N. latitude, 
and of which he tells us that it had a day of twenty hours’ 
duration, a statement just about correct for the assumed posi-. 
tion, but much beyond the truth for the group of the Shetland 
Islands, which may be considered as certainly that intended 
by Ptolemy.’ 

The conclusion seems inevitable that, in all these cases, 


8 See Note C, p. 639. 
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Ptolemy was not recording the results of observations, but 
stating for the information of his readers what he knew must 
be the fact, asswming the position of the place to be such as it 
was already determined in his tables. And the same ex- 
planation may be extended to all the other statements contained 
in the eighth book. They are evidently not, as they have 
been commonly regarded, a fresh series of data for certain 
positions which have been already determined, but a statement 
of certain astronomical facts with regard to a certain number 
of places, the position of which is assumed to be already 
known. From this point of view the purpose of this fresh 
series of tables becomes at once clear and intelligible. Their 
principal value to us in fact arises from their furnishing us 
with the means of correcting and checking the numbers given 
in the other tables, which have frequently become corrupted 
in our existing manuscripts, but this was certainly not the 
object for which they were framed.’ 

§ 25. In regard to the mathematical construction, or (to use 
the modern phrase) the projection of his maps, Ptolemy was 


far in advance of his predecessors. 


For his special maps 


indeed he contented himself, as has been already pointed out, 


® It will be found indeed that these 
statements are always adapted to the 
supposed latitude, even where this was 
altogether wrong, and in regard to 
places at whieh one might readily sup- 
pose observations of the length of the 
solstitial day to have been really made. 
Thus even in such cases as Carthage 
and Byzantium we find that the du- 
ration assigned to it is that which 
would correspond to the erroneous lati- 
tudes in which they were placed by the 
observations of Hipparchus, not to 
their true latitudes. 

A strong additional proof that this 
was the sole purpose of the information 
he has here given, is to be found in 
lis observation that he would have 
added further particulars, concerning 
the fixed stars which were in the zenith 
of each locality, had it not been for 


their deviation from a course parallel to | 


the equator (viii. 2, § 2). 


It may be added that this purpose is 
entirely in accordance with the passage 
iu the Almagest in which he indicates 
his intention of giving in his geogra- 
phieal work the positions of the differ- 
ent points on the earth’s surface, "as a 
basis for the ealculation of the celestial 
phenomena at eacli place.” 

1 It must be remembered that the 
calculation of the latitude from the 
length of the longest day, or vice versa, 
though one for which Ptolemy himself 
was fully competent, is by no means a 
simple process, and would be altogether 
beyond the capacity of the greater part 
of his readers. Even with regard to 
the longitudes, many persons would be 
glad to see at a glance the difference of 
time, calculated at once from Alex- 
andria, instead of having to deduce it 
from the degrees of longitude, calculated 
as they were in the other tables from a 


| pas . 
fixed meridian in the west. 
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with drawing his meridians and parallels in straight lines 
parallel with one another, merely taking the proportion of 
degrees of longitude to those of latitude, as it stood with 
respect to some one parallel towards the middle of his map, 
and neglecting the inclination of the meridians to one another. 
He proceeded therefore with regard to these particular maps 
in exactly the same manner as Marinus had done with his 
general map of the world. Such a course, as he himself 
repeatedly affirms,? did not make any material difference 
within the limits of each special map. But it was otherwise 
with the general map, including, according to his calculation, 
not less than 180 degrees of longitude, and 80. degrees of 
latitude. The errors arising in this case from the attempt to 
transfer to a plane surface so great an extent of the spherical 
surface of the globe were such as to require to be met by new 
modes of mathematical construction. 

ft is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
methods employed by Ptolemy for this purpose, which pre- 
sented a near approximation to some of those still in use 
among modern geographers. After explaining fully a mode 
of projection in which the equator and parallels of latitude 
would be represented by parallel curves, while the meridians 
would be represented by straight lines, converging to a point 
situated beyond the limits of the map; he then points out the 
necessary defect in this method arising from the taking the 
meridians as straight lines instead of arcs of a circle, and then 
proceeds to give another construction, more elaborate, but too 
cumbrous for general use, in which allowance should be made 
for the curvature of both sets of lines. This last method, 
however, had the defect, as he himself points out, of being 
inconvenient for those who sought to place on their map the 
different points of which the latitudes and longitudes were 
given; and thus draw a map for themselves: hence, while he 
himself gives the preference to the more laborious, but more 


2 ii, 1, § 10; viii. 2, § 6. 
VOL. II. 2 P 
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accurate, method of delineation, he seems to be aware that the 
other would be more generally followed.* 

In point of fact, Ptolemy’s theoretical skill was in this 
matter, as in so many others, altogether beyond the nature of ' 
the materials to which he had to apply it. Any inaccuracy 
arising from theoretical defects in the mode of delineating his 
maps would be quite insignificant in comparison with the 
grave and serious errors into which he was led by imperfect 
knowledge and erroneous information: not to speak of that 
fundamental error in the graduation of the whole, the disastrous 
effects of which have been already pointed out. 

§ 26. The whole design and character of the work of Ptolemy 
was so intimately connected with the construction of the maps 
to which it refers, that there can be no doubt it was from the 
time of its first publication accompanied by such a series of 
maps. It would indeed be altogether incomplete without 
them. But as the materials which he furnishes in his tables 
would enable any one with a moderate amount of geographical 
skill to construct such maps for himself, it is very difficult to 
judge how far those which accompany the existing copies of 
his work are to be taken as representing the originals. In 
two of the existing MSS. it is expressly stated that the maps 
which accompany them are the work of one Agathodemon of 
Alexandria, who drew them “according to the eight books of 
the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy.”* It is evident that this 
expression cannot be taken as proving anything, one way or 
the other, and the name and age of Agathodeemon are other- 
wise unknown.” But it certainly seems most probable that he 

5 Ptol. i. ce. 24, i : | out, it was very unlikely that a gram- 

"Ex Tay KAavdlov TroAeuaiov Tew- | marian should possess the talent of an 
ypapikoy BiBAlwy dxTw Thy oikovpévny | artist; and the maps that bear the 
mica “Ayabodaluwy “AAckaySpets úre- | name of Agathodsmon were evideutly 
TUTMOE. the production of some one selected for 

5 The supposition that the author of | his artistic skill. Those appended to 
these maps was identical with a gram- | the MS. found at Mount Athos and re- 
marian of the name of Agathodsemon, | produced in facsimile by M. Langlois 
who lived in the fifth century, is purely | (4to. Paris, 1867) are of a much ruder 
gratuitous, unless we assume that there | character, and are probably derived from 


could not be two persons of the same | a different source. 
name. As Ifecrcn has justly pointed 
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was a contemporary of Ptolemy, who was employed by him to 
delineate these maps, according to the instructions given in 
the first book, and from the detailed materials contained in the 
following ones. The few instances in which discrepancies are 
found between the maps and the text are such as cannot readily 
be ascribed to any mere copyist at a later period. At all events 
it is probable that, as an Alexandrian, he would have access 
to the original works of Ptolemy, and may therefore have 
copied his own series directly from the prototypes prepared by, 
or under the direction of, Ptolemy himself. 


€ This is the conclusion of Heeren , Nations, vol. iii.) as the most probable 
(in his Dissertation on the Sources of | supposition; though it must be admitted 
Ptolemy's Geography, p. 474, appended | that it is not established on anything 
to his Historical Researches—Asiatic | like proof. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


PTOLEMY—(continued). 


Part 2.—Detailed Geography. 


§ 1. Havine thus examined the scientific framework of the 
great work of Ptolemy and shown how far this was from repre- 
senting a corresponding basis of true scientific knowledge, we 
must next proceed to consider the extent of the information 
that he really possessed, and the progress that had been made 
in his time, in comparison with that of Strabo and Pliny, in 
the geographical knowledge of the world. And here we 
possess this great advantage, derived from the scientific form 
of his work, that his ideas, however imperfect or erroneous, 
were necessarily expressed in a definite form, that enables us 
in most cases to determine with little difficulty both the actual 
extent of his knowledge, and the nature of the errors with 
which it was disfigured. 

He commences the detailed portion of his work with the 
western regions of Europe, and devotes two sections of his 
second book to the description of the British Islands, con- 
cerning which he certainly possessed information far more 
extensive and complete than any of his predecessors. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. It was in the interval between the 
death of Pliny and the compilation of his own work that the 
Romans had not only carried their arms under Agricola to 
the northern extremity of Britain, and sailed with a fleet 
round its eastern and northern shores, but had permanently 
established their dominion over the whole island south of the 
estuaries of the Forth and Clyde. Within this limit the 
whole country had been reduced into the form of a province, 
intersected by lines of military roads, and was gradually 
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approaching to the same condition of prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, which had been already attained by Gaul and Spain. 

§ 2. The neighbouring island of Hibernia (or Ivernia, as 
Ptolemy writes the name’) had indeed remained untouched 
by the Roman arms: but even in the time of Agricola its 
ports and coasts were beginning to be well known by the 
merchants who traded thither from Britain and Gaul,’ and 
during the long period of tranquillity that followed there can 
be no doubt that these commercial relations would be carried 
on with increasing vigour. Such intercourse would be amply 
sufficient to explain the greatly increased knowledge possessed 
by Ptolemy of an island almost unknown to the earlier geo- 
graphers.? He not only gives (according to his usual plan) 
a regular periplus of the coasts, enumerating the principal 
headlands, bays, and mouths of rivers, but mentions the names 
of no less than seven cities in the interior, besides two (Menapia 
and Eblana) on the east coast. Of these last Eblana is with- 
out doubt identical with the modern Dublin; while Menapia 
is uncertain, and no plausible conjecture can be formed as to 
any of the inland towns. But of the names of the rivers— 
usually one of the most permanent portious of geographical 
nomenclature—several can be identified with reasonable cer- 
tainty, and thus bear testimony to the authentic character of 
Ptolemy’s information. Thus the Oboca, between Eblana and 
Menapia, is clearly the Avoca, and the Buvinda, north of 
Eblana, the Boyne; the Birgus or Bargus is in all probability 
the Barrow, and the Senus probably represents the Shannon. 
On the west coast also the name of the Nagnatz, whose capital 
of Nagnata is termed “an important city,” is clearly preserved 
in that of the modern province of Connaught. 


1 It is singular that this later Greek | gotiatores cogniti?” This appears to 


form of the name, as well as the Latin 
Hibernia, departed more widely than 
that of Ierne, by which the island was 
first known to the Greeks, from the 
native name of Erin, from which they 
were all without doubt originally dc- 
rived. 

2 Tacitus, Agric. c. 24. “Melius 
aditus portusque per commercia et ne- 


me quite sufficient to account for such 
knowledge of the island as we find in 
Ptolemy. The suggestion of Dr. 
Lathan (art. Iernx, in Smith’s Dict. of 
Ancient Geography), that he had Pho- 
nician or Carthaginian sources of in- 
formation, seems alike improbable and 
unnecessary. 
3 Piol ii. 2. 
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With regard to the geographical position of Ireland Ptolemy 
was far better informed than Strabo: and though he still 
carried it much too far to the north, so as to place even its 
southern extremity in a higher latitude than North Wales,* he 
was well aware both of its proximity to the shores of Britain 
and of its general direction from south to north, facing the 
coasts of the larger island through a considerable part of their 
extent. 

§ 3. Ptolemy’s description of Britain affords a striking 
example both of the merits and aefects which generally 
characterise his work. While his geographical enumeration 
of names, whether of places and tribes, or of the natural 
features of the country, is highly valuable, and a large number 
of them can be identified without diffculty, his idea of the 
configuration of the island, and the direction of its coasts, is 
extremely erroneous: and his assigned positions in latitude 
and longitude utterly worthless, if regarded as anything more 
than indications of his views as to the relative position of the 
places thus enumerated. We are fortunately enabled, in a 
great number of cases, to correct the positions and identify 
the sites of the towns in the interior, by the aid of the Roman 
Itineraries, as well as the evidence of existing names; while 
his periplus of the coast is so complete, and in general so 
accurate, as to leave little difficulty in determining the 
principal points which he intends to designate. 

A remarkable instance of the accuracy of his information 
is afforded by the clear distinction which he makes between 
the two headlands that may be considered as forming the 
south-western extremity of Britam—the Land’s End and the 
Lizard. Both of these are distinctly specified—each of them 
for some unknown reason by two separate names :° and he even 


t He places the Nórov &xpoy (the 
south-western extremity of the island) 
in lat. 57° 45’, while the north coast of 
Wales did not, aceording to his caleu- 
lation, surpass 57°. The North Cape 
of Ireland (Bépeioy čipov) he placed in 
lat. 61°; but assigned to its north- 


eastern headland (Poßóyõðiov črpov) the 
higher latitude of 61° 30'; thus earrying 
it more thau six degrees to the north of 
its true position. 

5 Thus he calls (ii. 3, $3) the Land’s 
End Antivestaeum and Bolenn CArti- 
ovéoTaioy XKpoy Tù kal BoAépiov), and the 
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places them in just about their relative position to one 
another, though considerably exaggerating the distance be- 
tween them. It is to be observed also that he places the Pro- 
montory of Ocrinum, the southernmost of the two, a degree and 
three-quarters of latitude (874 G. miles) to the north of the 
opposite extremity of Gaul, which gives a very fair approxima- 
tion to the width of the British Channel in this part. All 
these circumstances point to his possessing accurate informa- 
tion concerning this portion of Britain, from its continued 
intercourse with the opposite coasts of Gaul. But he makes 
no mention in connexion with it ot the islands of the Cassi- 
terides, which he supposed, in accordance with the received 
tradition both of Greek and Roman geographers, to be 
situated off the coast of Spain, so that he actually places 
them within a short distance of the Nerian Promontory (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As we proceed northward, we find, as might reasonably be 
expected, Ptolemy’s information becoming much less accurate, 
and it is more difficult to determine the several headlands and 
estuaries named by him: a difficulty greatly enhanced by the 
very indented and irregular character of the Scottish coasts, 
as well as by the strange error in regard to their position, 
which utterly distorts this portion of his map. For while he 
had a tolerably accurate notion of the general configuration of 
the coasts of England, as far north as the Solway and Tyne, 
and correctly placed the Promontory of Novantum (the head- 
land of Galloway) opposite to the north-eastern point of 
Ireland, he unfortunately conceived the general extension of 
the island beyond this to have its direction from west to east, 
instead of from south to north, so that he actually placed the 
northern extremity of Scotland (opposite to the Orkneys), 
farther to the south than the Promontory of Galloway,” which 


Lizard the Damnonium or Ocrinum 6 ii. 6, § 76. 

(Aapyémov Tò kal “Oxpivoy črpov). In 7 That the Novantum of Piolemy 
the last case the alternative name is | Gi. 3, § 1) is to be identified with the 
evidently merely that of the adjoining | Mull of Galloway admits of no reason- 
people applicd to the headland. able doubt, both from its proximity to 
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he conceived to be the most northern point of the whole island. 
The origin of this strange mistake is very difficult to imagine : 
it is all the more unaccountable, because the general con- 
figuration of Scotland, if we suppose it twisted round on his 
map to about its true direction, would not differ very widely 
from the truth, presenting at least a general resemblance in 
many important features.* It would appear therefore that 
even for this part of the island he had tolerably good informa- 
tion, but that he altogether perverted the results derived from 
it by the erroneous manner in which he laid them down upon 
his map. i 

§ 4. This complete misconception of the real form of the 
northern parts of Britain involved him of necessity in the most 
hopeless confusion in regard to the islands that surrounded its 
shores. He was indeed well aware, as Pliny had been before 
him, of the existence of a numerous group of islands, to which 
he gave the name of Ebudw—answering to the Heebudes of 
Pliny, and to the modern Hebrides:° but he was erroneously 
led to connect them with Ireland instead of Scotland, and 
placed them in a cluster only about a degree to the north of 
the former island. The Orcades (Orkneys) also were well 
known to the Romans ever since the time of Agricola; and 
their accounts no doubt concurred in placing them considerably 
to the north of the farthest extremity of the mainland. But 
Ptolemy, having carried this extremity to the east instead of 
to the north, could not place the islands in the same direction, 
and hence, though he gave the name of Orcas to the remotest 


Treland and frum the distinct mention 


of its connection with a peninsula (No- 
ovayt&y xepróvnoos Kal ducvupov črepov). 

8 So much, indeed, is this the case 
that Gencral Roy has actually sug- 
gested that Ptolemy really possessed a 
correct map of the island, but that the 
part of it containing North Britain had 
been aceidentally torn off, and replaced 
in a wrong position, so as to extend 
the island towards the cast, instead of 
the north (Roy’s Military Antiquities, 


p. 116). See Note D, p. 640. 

9 It is singular that this appellation, 
so familiar in modern geography, 
should be derived originally from a 
false reading of Pliny, as that of the 
Grampians is from one in Tacitus. 
But the authority of Ptolemy, in whom 
the form is “EBov8a, is decisive in 
favour of the reading Hebudes or 
Hebudes in Pliny (iv. 16, § 103), in 
preference to that of Hebrides, which 
is found in the earlier editions. 
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point of the mainland, he was compelled to separate the islands 
of the same name from that headland, and carry them con- 
siderably farther to the west, into a position with regard to the 
mainland wholly different from that which they really occupy. 
Having thus determined the position of the Orcades (the 
centre of which group he places in lat. 61° 40’) he proceeds to 
notice Thule, which he describes as a single island of large 
size, extending not less than 55 G. miles from south to north. 
Notwithstanding this description there can be no doubt that 
he meant to designate by that name the group of the Shetlands, 
which, as we have seen, had been already discovered by the 
Romans under Agricola.? 

§ 5. Of countries so well known as Gaul and Spain, which 
had now been so long subject to the Roman dominion, 
Ptolemy could hardly be expected to add much to the 
information already possessed by his predecessors. The sta- 
tistical surveys undoubtedly instituted by the Romans in 
all those countries that were subject to the complete pro- 
vincial organization could not fail to furnish valuable and 
trustworthy materials to the geographer, in so far as the 
names of tribes, cities, and towns were concerned, and even in 
a rough way their relative positions. But when Ptolemy came 
to apply these materials as geographical data for the construc- 
tion of a map, it is strange to see how imperfect and how erro- 
neous were in many cases the notions that he had formed of 
the geographical relations and positions of places whose names 


in number, two bearing the name of | to the supposition of its representing 
Ebuda, and the others those of Ricina, | Thule, in a manner that would not at 
Maleus, and Epidium; but from his | all apply either to the Orkneys or 
erroneous idea of their position, it | Faroes. Ptolemy places its southern 
would be idle to attempt to identify | extremity in 62° 40’ N. latitude, or 
them with any of the numerous islands | just a degree to the north of the Or- 
that gird the west coast of Scotland, of | cades, which is a very fair approxi- 
the number and extent of which | mation to the truth. Here, as in so 
Ptolemy had evidently no idea. many other cases, we recognize the 

1 Ptol. ii. 3, § 31. accuracy of his information in details, 

2 In fact the Mainland of the Shet- | however perverted may be his general 
lands is so much the most important | results. 


According to Ptolemy they were five | island of the group, that it lends itself 
| 
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were familiar to all. In regard to Spain, indeed, his chief 
error was in the delineation of its western coast, and the undue 
extension which he gave (in common with most earlier writers) 
to its south-western extremity, the Sacred Promontory, which 
he represents as projecting three degrees farther west than the 
mouth of the Tagus, while he ignored almost entirely the bold 
projection of the Lusitanian coast, ending in the celebrated 
headland known as the Rock of Lisbon. The Promontory of 
Nerium in Galicia (Cape Finisterre) he placed in like manner 
22 degrees to the east of the Sacred Promontory, while it is 
really situated about a quarter of a degree to the west of it: 
and at the opposite extremity of the north coast he represented 
the Pyrenees as ending in a bold projecting headland (called 
(asso), constituting two deep gulis, one on each side of it: 
for all which there is no counterpart in reality.’ 

With the western coasts of Gaul his acquaintance was equally 
imperfect. While he represents the line of coast from the 
mouth of the Atur (Adour) to that of the Loire as indented by 
deep bays, with corresponding projections of the coast-line far 
exceeding anything to be found in reality, he had a very im- 
perfect notion of the great projecting headland or peninsula of 
Bretagne towards the west,* while he takes no notice at all 
of the similar projection of the coast of the Cotentin in Nor- 
mandy to the north, which constitutes the most marked feature 
in the British Channel. His conceptions of the physical 
geography of the interior were still more erroneous. His mode 
of fixing his positions solely with reference to their assumed 
latitude and longitude was indeed ill-adapted for designating 
the courses of rivers or the directions of mountain chains; but 


3 ii. 6, §§ 10, 12; 7, § 1. 

1 He was, indeed, well aware that 
the country of the Osismii, who inha- 
bited the western portion of Bretagne, 
extended considerably to the west, and 
that the headland forming its extremity 
in that direction, to which he gives the 
name of Gobæum, was the westernmost 
point of Gaul; but heis far from giving 


it its full extension, and as he only 
mentions one headland, it is impossible 
to decide to which of the two that form 
the extremity of the department of 
Finisterre, the name should be assigned 
in preference. Nor does he notice the 
island of Ushant, any more than those 
of Guernsey and Jersey. 
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after making full allowance for this difficulty, we shall still 
find his notices of these important geographical features dis- 
figured by some astounding errors. 

§ 6. Of the Rhone, indeed, he gives a tolerably correct 
account, placing its sources in the Alps, from whence it flowed 
through the lake Lemannus to Lugdunum (Lyons) and thence 
turning abruptly to the south continued to hold that direction 
till it entered the Mediterranean. But while he also correctly 
adds that the Arar (Saône) and Dubis (Doubs) unite their 
combined waters with those of the Rhone near Lyons, he 
by a strange mistake describes those streams as having also 
their sources în the Alps, not far from those of the Rhone. 
The Rhine, on the other hand, he regarded as having a nearly 
direct course from south to north, through its whole extent: 
and while he places its sources in Mount Adulas, he entirely 
ignores both its passage through the Lake of Constance and 
the enormous bend by which it encircles more than half of 
Switzerland. Of the tributaries of the Loire and Seine, with 
which the Romans had been familiar from the days of Cesar, 
he does not mention one; and though he notices the Mosa 
(Meuse) as flowing into the sea by a distinct mouth of its own, 
he makes no mention of the Moselle or any other of the great 
tributaries of the Rhine. It is hardly worth while to notice 
other errors of detail; but when we find him placing Paris 
(Lutetia, or, as he writes the name, Lucoticia), on the same 
parallel with the mouth of the Loire, 3° of latitude south 
of that of the Seine, and less than the same distance north 
of Lyons; the sources of the Loire 34° of longitude west of 
Lyons, and within 80 G. miles of those of the Garonne ; it is 
evident at once how much was still wanting to anything like a 
true geographical conception of a country in other respects so 
well known as Gaul. 

§ 7. If this was the case with respect to Gaul and Spain, it 
was necessarily still more so with regard to Germany. Not 
only had this great country never been reduced under the 
dominion of Rome, but the Roman arms had never penetrated 
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in later times even as far into the interior as they had been 
already carried during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
No additional sources of information had been opened out in 
this quarter since the time of Pliny and Tacitus, and while 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the tribes and nations of the interior 
in general shows no advance upon that of his predecessors, his 
attempt to represent such information as he possessed in a 
strictly geographical form only serves to show more clearly its 
extremely vague and indefinite character. In this case indeed 
the difficulties of his task were increased, not only by the 
absence of roads and itineraries, but the want of fixed places 
of abode and permanent towns, and the fluctuations to which 
the limits of the different tribes were continually subject. 
Many of the most important names of nations that appear in 
Tacitus are not found in Ptolemy:* and in other cases it is 
uncertain whether the new names that appear for the first time 
in the latter author represent a corresponding change in the 
population, or are merely new appellations for the same tribes. 
Germany, or Great Germany, as he calls it, to distinguish it 
from the Roman provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, was 
bounded on the west by the Rhine, on the east by the Vistula, 
and on the north by the German Ocean, the coast of which he 
describes in some detail, giving the names of the three well- 
known rivers, the Amisius (Ems), the Visurgis (Weser), and 
the Albis (Elbe), to the west of the Cimbrian Chersonesus, 
while beyond that peninsula to the east he places in succession 
three other rivers to which he gives the names of Chalusus, 
Suebeso, and Viadus or Viadrus: of which the last may 
perhaps be the Oder, but the other two cannot be identified.® 
In respect to the Cimbrian Chersonese itself he was much 


5 Among these are the Ingeevones, | Holstein. They were apparently but 


Hermiones, &. On the other hand 
the name of the Saxones, which was 
destined to play so important a part in 
later times, appears for tho first time 
in Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 11), who represents 
them as occupying the southern part 
of the Cimbrian Chersonese, the modern 


an insignificant tribe, and had probably 
been comprised by earlier writers under 
the general name of Cimbri. 

6 ii. 11,§4. None of the three names 
is found in Pliny, or in any other author, 
except Marcian of Heraclea, who obvi- 
ously copies Ptolemy. 
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better informed than preceding writers, and fully appreciates 
the importance of this great geographical feature of the 
Northern Ocean, giving particulars of its dimensions and 
extent which do not differ very widely from the truth.” It is 
strange, that while in this instance he appears to have had 
access to better information, his knowledge of the supposed 
islands in the Baltic was still more imperfect than that of 
Pliny, or else he discarded as mere exaggerations the rumours 
of their vast extent; and while he mentions the name of 
Scandia, he reduces it to a mere island of ordinary dimensions,® 
which he describes as situated opposite to the mouth of the 
Vistula. 

Of the interior of the country he had, as might be expected, 
very little knowledge. He was indeed acquainted (or supposed 
himself to be so) with the sources of the great rivers—the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Vistula, and had heard the names of 
several ranges of mountains in which they were said to take 
their rise. Thus he enumerates the mountain-range of Abnoba, 
which he supposed to run parallel with the Rhine from about 
latitude 49° to 52°: the Melibocus, in which were the sources 
of the Weser, extending from west to east through more 
than 4° of longitude: the Sudeti in which the Elbe took its 
rise, nearly parallel with the preceding, but about 23° farther 
south: and the Asciburgius, containing the sources of the 
Vistula, which extended in a S.E. direction from lat. 54° 
to 52° 30% On the eastern frontier of Germany, and forming 
the limit of that country from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Danube, was a range to which he gives the name of the 
Sarmatian Mountains. 


7 He gives to the peninsula (from 
the mouth of the Elbe to its northern 
point) a length of about 6 degrees (300 
G. miles), which somewhat exeeeds the 
truth: but as he supposed its general 
direction to be just about N.E., instead 
of nearly due N., he does not carry it 
more than three degrees of latitude to 
the north of the Elbe, thus placing it 
in latitude 59° 30’, nearly opposite to his 
assumed position for the north point of 


Britain. 

8 He assigns to it a length of only 
three degrees of longitude (about 90 
G. miles), and a breadth of about half. 
Yet by a strange inconsisteney he de- 
seribes it as inhabited by not less than 
six different tribes (ii. 11, §35). None 
of these names are otherwise known; 
while he has no mention of that of the 
Suiones, which, as we have secen, was 
already known to Tacitus. 
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This last clearly represents the western portion of the Car- 
pathians: but the identification of the rest of these mountain- 
chains is almost entirely arbitrary. The mountain systems of 
Germany are indeed so complicated and so little marked by 
natural divisions into distinct ranges and groups that it would 
require a skilled geographer to arrange them into any intel- 
ligible order: and Ptolemy’s information was wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose, even if he had possessed that general 
insight into physical geography, of which he was in reality in- 
great measure destitute. It is remarkable that the Hercynian 
forest, which figures in the writings of earlier authors—espe- 
cially of Latin writers *°—as one of the leading features in the 
geography of Germany, shrinks in the map of Ptolemy to a 
mere local appellation of comparatively small extent.’ 

§ 8. Hast of the Vistula lay the vast region of plains, 
stretching across from the Baltic to the Euxine and the mouth 
of the Tanais, to which Ptolemy gives the general name of 
European Sarmatia. This country had originally been known 
to the Greeks only by the traders who penetrated into the 
interior, or ascended the course of the great rivers that flowed 
from thence—the Tyras, the Hypanis, and the Borysthenes. 
But new sources of information had recently been opened out 
by the progress of the Roman arms on the side of Pannonia 
and Dacia: and after the reduction of Dacia into a Roman 
province by Trajan, the adjoining districts of Sarmatia must 
have come to be known by frequent intercourse, whether for 
purposes of commerce or war. It was in this manner that 
Ptolemy had doubtlessly derived his knowledge of the Car- 
pathian Mountains (Mons Carpatis); the name of which is 
found for the first time in his work. He appears to have had 
a tolerably distinct idea of their position between Dacia and 
Sarmatia, and containing the sources of the Tibiscus and 
Tyras.” Some vague reports even of the countries on the 
shores of the Baltic, or the Northern Ocean as it was supposed 


° See the passages already cited from 1 ji, 11, § 7. 6 ’°Oprúvios Spundy. 
Cæsar, Tacitus, and Pliny. ? iii. 5, § 6; 8, § 1. 
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to be, had in this manner reached the ears of Greek or Roman 
writers, and Ptolemy gives us the names of four rivers as 
flowing into this ocean, east of the Vistula.? He conceived the 
coast as continuing to hold a direction at first from west to 
east, but gradually trending away to the north till it reached 
the parallel of Thule, in 63° of latitude. This was the limit 
of his supposed knowledge towards the north: beyond it, he 
believed the land still to extend indefinitely, but nothing was 
known concerning it.* To the great bay thus formed by the 
Northern Ocean east of the Vistula he gives the name of the 
Venedic Gulf, from the people called Venedi, who inhabited its 
shores, and whom he describes as one of the great nations of 
Sarmatia. The others which he ranks in the same class (ex- 
clusive of numerous petty tribes) are the Peucini and Bastarnee 
on the borders of Dacia, the Iazyges and Roxolani on the 
shores of the Palus Meeotis, and in the interior (i.e. to the 
north of these) the Hamaxobii, and the Alauni who were a 
Scythian race. These last are evidently the same with the 
Alani, who were already well known among the warlike nations 
with which the Romans were engaged in hostilities :*° another 
branch of them is mentioned by Ptolemy himself among the 
Scythian tribes of Asia. 

§ 9. But while Ptolemy’s acquaintance with the nations that 
inhabited the tract to which he gives the name of European 
Sarmatia appears to have been tolerably precise and accurate, 
it is strange to find him falling into confusion with regard to 
the great rivers that flow into the EHuxine—so well known to, 
and so accurately described by Herodotus, and actually placing 
the mouth of the Hypanis to the eastward of that of the Bory- 
sthenes. Buta much stranger error is that which he commits 
with regard to the Palus Meotis, to which he not only assigns 


3 iti. 5, §2. None of these names | minor works of Arrian is a military 
can be identifed with even the smallest | treatise containing the plan of a cam- 
show of plausibility. paign to be carried on against them 

1 iii. 5, $ 1. (Exratts rar’ °Aravôv). These, how- 

5 The Alani had invaded the Roman | ever, were the Asiatie Alani. 

Empire under Hadrian; and one of the 
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a direction from south to north, but gives it such an enormously 
exaggerated extent, as to carry up its northern extremity, 
together with the mouth of the Tanais, nearly to 55° of lati- 
tude, or within little more than a degree of the parallel of the 
Baltic Sea,® just about the latitude in reality of the sources. of 
that river. The effect of such an erroneous conception was of 
course to distort his whole map of this portion of Europe: the 
Palus Meotis—thus extended through more than six degrees 
of latitude—became in great part the boundary between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Sarmatia, while the Tanais, which had gene- 
rally been regarded as the limit between the two, was carned 
up to far northern regions, into which no Greek had ever 
really penetrated. At the same time he adhered to the old 
tradition which placed the sources of the Tanais in the Rhi- 
pean mountains, to which he assigned a position about midway 
between the Palus Meeotis and the Baltic, while he transferred 
the name of Hyperborean Mountains to a wholly different 
chain in the far north, at the extreme limit of the known land. 
Here he placed the sources of the Rha or Volga, a river of 
which he was the first ancient geographer that had any definite 
knowledge.’ It is curious to see how, in this part of his work, 
he was struggling to combine the old traditional notions of the 
Greeks with his more recent and accurate information, while 
he was throwing the whole subject into confusion by his erro- 
neous ideas of the geography of the lands in question. 

§ 10. The entirely false idea which Ptolemy had thus 
formed of the Palus Meotis and the surrounding countries, is 
the more extraordinary as we find him possessing more accu- 
rate notions concerning the neighbouring Caspian than any 


6 We have already seen that Ptolemy 
placed Byzantium considerably too far 
to the north (in lat. 43° 5’), and this 
crror had the necessary effect of carry- 
ing up the whole of the Euxine beyond 
its true latitude. But in other respects 
Ptolemy was well acquainted with that 
sea. He assigns to it a width of 53 
degrees of latitude—-a very close ap- 
proximation to the truth—so that he 


places the mouth of the Borysthenes in 
48° 30'—and the northern outlet of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus in the same lati- 
tude. Thus far, therefore, his map is 
approximately correct; and his error is 
almost entirely due to the inordinate 
size which he attributes to the Palus 
Meotis itself. 
7 v. 9, §§ 12, 13. 
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preceding geographer, and returning to the correct view enter- 
tained by Herodotus, but which had been rejected by all Greek 
geographers from the time of Alexander, that it was an inland 
sea, surrounded on all sides by land, and having no communi- 
cation with the external ocean.: He was aware also (as has 
been just mentioned) of its receiving the waters of a great 
river from the north, to which he gave the name of Rha (the 
Volga), and concerning which he seems to have had tolerable 
information, as he describes it as forming a great bend in about 
the middle of its course, which brought it within a short dis- 
tance of a corresponding bend of the Tanais.? But it is not 
likely that he had any real knowledge of its sources, and the 
Hyperborean Mountains were doubtless a mere fiction, in 
accordance with the theoretical notion that all great rivers 
took their rise either in a mountain-chain or a lake. 

§ 11. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the character 
of the geographical knowledge possessed by Ptolemy of the 
countries immediately bordering on the Mediterranean. Here 
he naturally possessed abundant materials, in the form of 
maritime itineraries or Peripli of the coasts, with land itinera- 
ries to connect these with the towns and principal points of 
the interior. But unfortunately, as we have already seen, 
there was an almost total want of astronomical observations to 
correct these: and even in the few cases in which such 
observations had been really made, they were in several 
instances so erroneous as to distort, instead of correcting, the 


€ “H 8é “Ypkavia 7 kal Kaonia ddAacoa 
mdvrobey tm Tis yijs TEpIKÉKAELOTOL 
view kaTà Td dyTixeluevoy TapatrAnolws. 
vii. 5, § 4. He was, however, in error 
in regard to its form, supposing its 
greatest length to be from west to east, 
while he underrated its magnitude, 
almost as much as he overrated that of 
the Palus Mæotis. - 

? v. 9, §13. The Don and the Volga 
in faet approach within about 30 miles 
of one another, in lat. 49°, about 250 
niles from their mouths; but from that 
point they diverge, the one to the S.W. 


VOL. II. 


to the Sea of Azov, and the other to 
the S.E. to fall into the Caspian. 

I may take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my entire disbelief of the 
theory put.forward by Major Wood 
(The Shores of Lake Aral, 8vo. Lond. 
1876), and repeated by Dr. Carpenter 
in the artiele on the Caspian Sra in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edit. 
vol. iv. p. 179, that the Volga in early 
times fell into the Don, and thus dis- 
charged its waters into the Palus 
Meotis, instead of the Caspian: and 
afterwards changed its course and 


2 Q 
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notions otherwise entertained. The consequence is that, even 
for countries so well known as Greece and Italy, Ptolemy’s 
geographical positions differ widely from the truth, and the 
maps founded upon them were calculated grossly to mislead 
all those geographers who for many centuries’ afterwards con- 
tinued blindly to follow their guidance. 

A glance at the map will show better than any description 
the nature and extent of the distortions arising from these 
errors. But it may be worth while just to point out a few of 
the most important. With regard to Italy, for instance, the 
position of Rome, as we have seen, was correctly determined 
in latitude; and that of Massilia, which was also known, would 
give an approximation to that of the nearest adjoining points 
of Italy.? But the longitudes, as we have seen, were greatly 
in excess, and the only means of combining the two was by 
giving to Italy an undue extension towards the east, or pulling 
out the figure of the peninsula on the map, so as to give it a 
general direction but little to the southward of east, throngh 
more than 13 degrees of longitude, and then bringing it down 
by a sudden bend to the south, so as to correspond with the 
position assigned on independent grounds to the Sicilian 
Strait Thus the promontory of Leucopetra—the southern- 
most point of the peninsula—was brought on the same 
meridian with the mouth of the Aternus in the Adriatic, 


flowed into the Caspian. Such an hy- 


instead of more than a degree to the 
pothesis appears to me extremely im- 


north of it. 


probable on physical grounds, and 
there is certainly no vestige of aneient 
authority in its favour, 

1 The erroneous positions assigned 
even to sueh important and well-known 
cities as Carthage and Byzantium have 
been already pointed out; and the 
effect of the former of these errors upon 
the supposed position of Sardinia and 
Corsica. (See above, p. 561.) 

2 At the same time he was wholly 
unaware how far the northern coast of 
the Mediterranean was indented by 
the deep Gulf of Genoa, so that he 
actually places Genoa itself more than 
half a degree to the south of Massilia, 


3 The influence of this error may be 
traced even in modern maps down to 
the last century. The Analyse Géo- 
graphique de Italie by D’Anville 
(published in 1744) was the first work 
in which the geography of Italy was 
established on a sound scientific basis. 
In the maps published by M. Sanson in 
the 17th century Nice was placed more 
than two degrees and a half west of its 
true position, while Venice and Ravenna 
were more than 14 degree too far west, 
thongh Rome, which is very nearly in 
the same longitude with Venice, was 
correctly fixed. 
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while Naples was placed nearly 34 degrees to the east of 
Rome, and only 21 degrees west of the Iapygian Promontory, 
from which it really differs by more than 4 degrees of 
longitude. 

The form and position of the Adriatic, which was known to 
be parallel and in a certain sense co-extensive with the penin- 
sula of Italy, was necessarily shifted so as to correspond with 
the position erroneously ascribed to the latter ;* and as there 
were no fixed points, independently determined, on the other 
side of the Adriatic, to correct this, the effect was to derange 
the whole geography of the adjoining countries. But in these 
wild and comparatively little known regions, the fact would 
not be readily detected: and the result was merely to give an 
undue extent to the broad tract which intervenes between the 
Adriatic and the Euxine. 

§ 12. Ptolemy’s map of Greece, though still strangely de- 
fective according to modern ideas, undoubtedly presents a 
very considerable advance upon those of his predecessors. He 
had indeed a very erroneous idea of the orientation of northern 
Greece, which he still conceived to lie in the same general 
direction—nearly from W.N.W. to E.S.E.—from the Acroce- 
raunian Promontory in Epirus to Cape Sunium in Attica.’ 
But this error was due in great measure to that undue extension 
of his longitudes, which had produced a similar effect in the 
case of Italy, for, while he assigns with tolerable correctness 
the interval of latitude between the two headlands at the 
extreme points of his supposed line, he places them at not less 
than 94 degrees of longitude apart, the real distance being 


4 Thus the head of the Adriatic is 
carried so far to the westward, that the 
mouth of the Po, which is in reality 
almost exactly on the same meridian 
with Rome, is placed nearly two degrees 
to the west of it; and a similar displace- 
ment affects the whole coast of Venetia, 
Altinum, at its north-western angle, 
being removed still farther to the west. 

5 There is no doubt that in thus 
atranging the localities of northern 


Greece, Ptolemy was influenced in a 
great degree by the statement of the 
eminent astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
which had been adopted hy Strabo (see 
Chapter XXI. p. 269), and was doubtless 
received as a fixed principle by Greek 
geographers, that the south coast of 
Northern Greece did not depart very 
widely from a straight line drawn from 
the Acroceraunian promontory to Cape 
Sunium (Strabo, ix. 1, § 1, p. 390). 


i 2 Q2 
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less than 5 degrees! On the other hand he correctly placed 
Cape Sunium considerably to the north of Cape Malea,® and 
had altogether a much more accurate general idea of the form 
and position of the Peloponnese, which, as we have seen, had 
been strangely misconceived by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 

§ 13. Returning again to the northern regions of the known 
world, we find that Ptolemy undoubtedly possessed informa- 
tion concerning the north of Asia considerably more extensive 
than had been accessible to earlier geographers: but for the 
most part in so vague a form as to be of little real value. 
The vast tract which had been comprised by previous writers 
under the name of Scythia, he considered as divided into two 
portions by a mountain range, striking off at right angles from 
the great backbone of Asia, that separated the plains of 
Scythia on the north from Ariana and India on the south: the 
existence of which as a continuous mountain-chain traver- 
sing the whole continent from one end to the other he assumed, 
like Eratosthenes and Strabo, as a fundamental fact in the 
geography of Asia. It was to this transverse ridge, running 
from south to north, that he applied the name of Imaus,’ 
which had been known to former geographers only as one of 
the manifold appellations of the central chain itself. It had 


described the Imaus as “a meridianal 


6 Strabo, 4s we have seen (Chapter 
range.” (See Proceedings of Geogr. 


XXI. p. 269), contented himself with 


stating that Sunium was not much 
farther to the north than Cape Malea 
(od ToAd FTTOY peonuBpivwTepoy dy TaY 
Madea. ii. 1, § 40). Ptolemy places it 
in 36° 45’, Cape Malea in 35°, and Cape 
Teenarus, which he correctly reckoned 
the most southerly point of the Pelo- 
ponnese, in 34° 35’, 

7 This he states on more than one 
oecasion distinctly. Thus in vi. 14, § 1 
he deseribes Scythia within the Imaus 
as bounded on the east by the Imaus 
Mountains, which run up to the north 
nearly along a meridian line (ard 5é 
avaroAGy TG mps Tas UpeTovs ayidyTt 
Judy dpe kare weonuBpihy Tws ypap- 
why, ce also vi. 18, § 1; 14,88). I 
am at a loss to understand how Colonel 
Yule can dispute the fuct that Ptolemy 


Soc. for 1877, p. 136.) 

8 The name is distinctly mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. p.511; xv. p. 689) among 
the different appellations which were 
given by the natives to the great chain 
forming the continuation of the Taurus 
to the eastern sea; and he considered 
it as being specially applied to the 
extreme eastern portion of the range, 
where it ended in the ocean. Pliny 
also applied it in the same sense (vi. 17, 
§ 60). Its arbitrary transference by 
Ptolemy to the range of the Bolor or 
Pamir, in a distant part of Asia, is a 
striking instance of the manner in which 
ancient geographers felt themselves at 
liberty to deal with such appellations. 
Ptolemy gives the name of Emodus to 
the casternmost part of the great range, 
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become known at this time from its being traversed by the 
important route of commercial intercourse with Sera, to which 
we have already adverted; and it was doubtless owing to the 
vague accounts thus transmitted of the vast extent of the 
regions to the east of this limit—tracts similar in character 
to those of Scythia previously known, and inhabited in like 
manner only by nomad tribes—that Ptolemy was led to 
establish the distinction between Scythia within the Imaus, 
and Scythia beyond the Imaus, which long continued to be 
recognized in all geographical treatises. The distinction is 
indeed one founded in fact, the range of the Bolor, or Pamir, 
which has a general direction from south to north, forming so 
important a natural barrier, that it has for many centuries 
constituted the limit between Chinese Tartary and Turkestan.’ 

§ 14. But while Ptolemy had in this instance introduced 
one really valuable addition to the geography of Central Asia, 
it must be admitted that his knowledge of the regions on either 
side of the- Imaus was of the vaguest possible character. 
Eastward of the Rha (Volga), which he regarded as the limit 
between Asiatic Sarmatia’ and Scythia, and north of the Iax- 
artes—which he describes like all previous writers as falling 
into the Caspian’—he had properly speaking no geographical 
knowledge whatever. Nothing had reached him beyond the 


and only applies that of Imaus to the 
portion immediately adjoining the arm 
that strikes off to the north (vi. 13, § 1). 

° It is only quite in modern days 
that this important range has been 
thoroughly explored and deseribed. A 
full aecount of it will be found in Colonel 
Yule’s Essay, prefixed to the seeond 
edition of Wood’s Journey to the Sources 
of the Oxus (London, 1872). See also 
an interesting diseussion upon the sub- 
jeet in the Proceedings of the Geogr. 
Soc. for 1877, pp. 136-140. 

1 Ptolemy gives the name of Asiatie 
Sarmatia—a geographical term un- 
known to earlier writers and probably 
invented by himself—to the district 
between the Tanaïs and the Volga. 

2 vi. 14, § 2. It is remarkable as 


showing the untrustworthy eharacter 
of his information eoncerning these 
eountries, notwithstanding the advanee 
he had made upon some points, that 
among the rivers flowing into the 
Caspian between the Iaxartes and the 
Oxus, he plaees the Polytimetus (the 
river of Sogdiana), which had long 
before been eorreetly described by Aris- 
tobulus and Strabo as being lost in the 
sands (Strabo, xi. p. 418), and could 
never by any possibility have entered 
the Caspian. But the statement of 
Ptolemy coneerning the Iaxartes de- 
rives greater interest from his being the 
first author who mentions the Oxiana 
Palus, whieh several modern writers 
have sought to identify with the Sea of 
Aral. See Note E, p. 641. 
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names of tribes, reported at second hand, and frequently de- 
rived from different authorities, who would apply, as is almost 
always the case in similar circumstances, different appellations 
to the same tribe, or extend the same name to one or more of 
the wandering hordes who were thinly dispersed over this vast 
extent of territory. 

Among the names thus accumulated—a compilation that is 
probably as worthless as that of Pliny, notwithstanding its 
greater pretensions to geographical accuracy—we find some 
that undoubtedly represent populations really existing in 
Ptolemy’s time, such as the Alani, the Aorsi, &c., associated 
with others that were merely poetical or traditional, such as 
the Abii, Galactophagi, and Hippophagi; while the Issedones, 
who were placed by Herodotus immediately east of the Tanais, 
are strangely transferred by Ptolemy to the far east, on the very 
borders of Serica; and he has even the name of a town, which 
he calls Issedon Serica, and to which he assigns a position in 
longitude 22 degrees east of Mount Imaus, and not less than 46 
degrees east of Bactra!® In one essential point, as has been 
already pointed out, Ptolemy’s conception of Scythia differed 
from that of all preceding geographers, that instead of regard- 
ing it as bounded both on the north and east by the sea, and 
consequently of comparatively limited extent, he considered it’ 
as extending without limit in both directions, and bounded 
only by “the unknown land,” or in other words limited only 
by his own knowledge. 

§ 15. But, as we have already seen, he possessed, in common 
with his immediate predecessor Marinus, something like defi- 


3 vi. 16,§ 7. According to his cal- 
culation it was in 162° E. longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands. Of course it would 
be a mere waste of time to attempt to 
guess what was the place to which he 
applied the name. 

It is a strong instance of the utterly 
untrustworthy character of those state- 
ments iu the cighth book, which have 


been so often regarded as really based 
upon scientific information, that 
Ptolemy gives in regard to this sup- 
posed city of Issedon Serica, which, if 
it had any real existence at all, had 
certainly been enormously misplaced, 
the length of the solstitial day and the 
distance in hours of longitude from 
Alexandria, just as if he had definite 
aud trustworthy observations to rcly on. 
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nite information concerning the country that adjoined Scythia 
on the east, which had long been vaguely known both to the 
Greeks.and Romans under the name of Serica, or Land of the 
Seres. Utterly erroneous as were the conclusions at which he 
had arrived concerning its geographical position, and the longi- 
tude he assigned to its capital city of Sera, there remained 
the important fact of the existence of such a city, as a great 
emporium of trade, from whence silks were brought by cara- 
vans which employed seven months on the journey thither.* 
It must have been from some of these traders that either 
Ptolemy or Marinus had learnt also the names of several other 
cities—he enumerates fifteen in all—as well as of ranges of 
mountains, and the more important fact that the whole 
country was traversed by two great rivers, to which he gives 
the names of CGichardes and Bautisus.° These he describes as 
having their sources in mountain ranges on the confines of 
Serica and Scythia. It is strange that with this amount, of 
information he had not learnt, or did not arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that Serica itself must be bounded on the east by the 
ocean. But he was probably misled, as the Greeks so often 
were, by his own preconceived system, and just as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo had assumed the existence of the ocean in this 
direction, without any real information on the subject, he, on 
the contrary, asswmed the existence of continuous, though un- 
known, land, in accordance with the hypothesis which he had 
adopted from Hipparchus. 

§ 16. South of the Seres, and occupying in consequence the 
south-eastern angle of Asia, Ptolemy placed the people to 
whom he gave the name of Sinz. This juxtaposition appears 
to have been adopted, as a theoretical conclusion, by Marinus; 
and was confirmed in a general way by the traders with India, 

4 There is no reason to reject the € It seems especially strange that his 
statemeut of Marinus, or rather of his | information concerning the two great 
informant, as to the time employed by | rivers Gichardes and Bautisus, which 
caravans on this journey, though we | he describes as traversing the whole 
may safely refuse to admit his inference land of Serica, should not have led him 


as to the distance. to the conclusion that they must have 
5 Ptol. vi. 16. their outflow into the sea. 
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from whom Ptolemy, as he expressly tells us, had himself 
derived additional information concerning this part of Asia.’ 
There is indeed no part of his work where we see evidence 
of greater advance in geographical knowledge, though still in 
so vague and indefinite a form, as renders it very difficult to 
combine and interpret his statements in a satisfactory manner. 
We have already seen what a great advance had been made 
in the knowledge of the countries on the Indian Ocean before 
the time of Marinus of Tyre; and that that geographer was 
not only aware of the existence of extensive lands beyond the 
mouth of the Ganges and the Gangetic Gulf? to which the 
great river gave its name, but had obtained such information 
concerning them as could be derived from the communications 
of ordinary unscientific traders. This information pointed to 
the existence, beyond the Gangetic Gulf, of a peninsula or pro- 
montory, to which they gave the name of the Golden Chersonese, 
and far beyond that again, in a still easterly direction, of an 
emporium or important place of trade called Cattigara. This 
last is called by Ptolemy the port of the Sine, and he places 
the capital of the country, which he calls Sine or Thine, at 
a comparatively short distance inland. Whether these last 
statements are derived from Marinus or not, we are not in- 
formed, but the question is one of little importance? It is 
clear at all events that the farthest land in the Eastern Ocean 
to which Greck mariners had yet penetrated was known to 
them as the land of the Sine, and that it had a metropolis 


7217, § 5. 

8 The distinct recognition of this 
important feature in the geography of 
Southern Asia is in itself a marked 
step in advanee. The author of the 
Periplus had no clear notion on the 
subject; and though he admits the 
existenee of a land called Chryse and 
an island of the same name beyond the 
Ganges towards the east (see Chapter 
XXV. p.475), there is nothing to indi- 
cate his conception of their position 
with regard to India; or indeed that 
he had any definite idea of their position 


at all. 

° No mention is made of Thine, in 
the passages where Ptolemy is direetly 
discussing ‘the statements of Marinus; 
but we are certainly not entitled to 
infer that it was not mentioned by the 
elder geographer; the name, as we have 
seen, was already known to the author 
of the Periplus, and it cannot be 
doubted that it was familiar to Indian 
traders in the days of Marinus. Nor 
could Ptolemy have failed to notice so 
important an omission on the part of 
his predecessor. 
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of the same name, which was reported to have had walls of 
brass, but this, with other marvellous tales concerning it, was 
expressly discredited by the informants of Ptolemy.’ 

There is certainly no reason to disbelieve altogether the 
information thus furnished, nor to refuse to admit the fact 
of the adventurous voyagers of these days having carried their 
commercial enterprises far beyond the limits which were 
known in the preceding century. But when we come to 
attempt to lay down the geographical data reported by 
Marinus, and made use of by Ptolemy, upon a map, we shall 
find the results so utterly at variance with the real configura- 
tion of the coasts and countries in question, that it becomes 
hopeless to identify the localities mentioned, and we are left to 
the merest conjecture in regard even to the most important 
points. 

§ 17. Nor is this difficulty confined only to the newly 
discovered countries beyond the Gangetic Gulf. By a strange 
fatality, while in other respects the amount of information con- 
cerning India itself—using the term in its old sense, to desig- 
nate the land from the Indus to the Ganges—had been vastly 
increased in the time of Ptolemy,’ the geographical knowledge 
of its position and conformation had been so far from keeping 
pace with this improvement, that it had actually deteriorated ; 
and both Marinus and Ptolemy fell into errors in this respect, 
which had the effect of distorting their whole map of Southern 
Asia. | 

We have seen that the author of the Periplus correctly con- 
ceived the western coast of India as assuming a general direc- 
tion from north to south, after passing Barygaza, and he 
supposed it to retain this same direction as far as the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, which was opposite to Taprobane. 
He indeed erred on the side of excess, by prolonging the 


1 vii. 4, § 6. After giving in his | fxew, ore AAO Tı àtıóAoyov. 
ordinary manner the position of “the ? Concerning the details of Ptolemy’s 
metropolis” Sinz or Thine, he adds: | map of India, see Note F, p. 642, 
ore pévror xaAKa Telxn parlw avrhy | 
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western coast considerably to the south of Cape Comorin, 
which forms its real termination in that direction. Marinus 
on the other hand, while he agreed in regarding Cape Cory, 
which was the point immediately opposite to Ceylon, as the 
southernmost point of the peninsula,’ was led into the far more 
important, and inexplicable, error of ignoring almost entirely 
the great projection of the Indian peninsula to the south, so 
that he actually placed_Cape Cory only four degrees of lati- 
tude to the south of Barygaza, and only 64 degrees farther 
south than the mouths of the Indus. 

It is very difficult to conceive the origin of so great a 
mistake as this. The great extension of the peninsula to the 
south was a fact which, one would have thought, must have 
forced itself upon the attention of all navigators. Nor can the 
error be explained by supposing this extension to have been 
transferred in a wrong direction, as we frequently find the 
case: for while the interval of latitude between the mouths of 
the Indus and Cape Cory is thus enormously underrated, the 
difference of longitude assigned to the two does not exceed 
15 degrees, while the real difference amounts to not less than 
11 degrees. Allowing therefore for the system of graduation 
adopted by Ptolemy, his estimate of the longitude is only 
about 90 G. miles in excess, while he curtails the extension in 
latitude by 84 degrees or more than 500 G. miles. 

§ 18. But it is curious to find this enormous error associated 
with another, equally extraordinary, but of an opposite ten- 


dency, in regard to the neighbouring island of Ceylon. We 
3 The determination of Cape Cory | ing almost across the strait, As this 


was the nearest point of the main land 
to Ceylon, it was natural to regard it 
as the most southerly; and although 
Ptolemy in his tables assigns it a lati- 


(Képv &xpov), which assumes so im- 
portant a place in the geography of | 
Marinus and Ptolemy, fortunately 
admits of no doubt. It was the head- 


land that separated the Colchic and 
Argalic Gulfs (both of which are 
already mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus), and corresponded clearly to 
the narrow point that runs out towards 
Ceylon, between the Gulf of Manaar 
and Paik Bay, and is connected with 
the string of islands and shoals stretch- 


tude of 13° 20' N. lat, while he places 
Cape Comaria, undoubtedly the same 
with Cape Comorin, in 13° 30’ (vii. 1, 
§§ 9, 11), it is evident from the im- 
portance attached both by him and 
Marinus to Cape Cory, that it was 
regarded as practically the southern 
extremity of India. 
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have seen that from the time of the earliest notices of the 
island of Taprobane, there was a tendency among Greek 
writers to exaggerate greatly its dimensions and extent, while 
their ideas of its position were extremely vague. Even the 
author of the Periplus describes it as extending far to the west, 
almost to the coast of Azania.* Ptolemy on the contrary had a 
fairly correct notion of its position with reference to the neigh- 
bouring continent, as well as of its general form and outline 35 
but had conceived such an exaggerated estimate of its size, as 
to extend it through 15 degrees of latitude, and 12 degrees of 
longitude.® It was thus brought down more than two degrees 
to the south of the equator, while its northern extremity was at 
the same time carried up to 12} N. lat., nearly three degrees 
north of its true position. Such an astounding misconception 
is the more extraordinary as Ptolemy gives at the same time a 
mass of information concerning the island, which surprises us 
by its copiousness, including not merely a complete periplus of 
its coasts, with the names of the headlands, rivers, and seaport 
towns, but also the names of many cities and tribes in the 
interior.” Such an amount of details proves that he had 
what he considered good hearsay information :* and probably, 


4 Periplus, §61. See Chapter XXV. 
p. 474. 

5 This has been justly remarked by 
D'Anville (Antiquité Géographique de 
VInde, p. 144), and presents a striking 
contrast with the utterly erroneous form 
given to the peninsula of India. It is 
certain that any one, looking at the 
figure of Taprobane on the map of 
Ptolemy, without reference to its scale 
or graduation, would be struck with its 
general resemblance to the truth. The 
same observation is made also by Sir 
Emerson Tennent (Ceylon, vol.i. p. 560). 

€ Ceylon actually occupies less than 
4 degrees of latitude in length, and just 
more than 2 degrees of longitude in its 
greatest breadth. Its area is in fact 
somewhat less than that of Ireland. 
The dimensions assigned it by Ptolemy 
would make it about fourteen times as 
large as the reality. (D’Anville, Z. e.) 

7 Ptol. vii. 4. Colonel Yule justly 


observes in the notice accompanying 
his map of India: “The number of 
names which Ptolemy gives us on this 
island, including rivers and promon- 
tories, promises a facility of identifi- 
cation which is not realized. It seems 
difficult with such landmarks to go very 
far astray, yet thoroughly satisfactory 
identifications are very few.” 

8 That this information was derived 
from merchants or traders may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that he 
adds also—a very unusual exception in 
his work—a notice of the productions 
of the island, including rice, honey, 
ginger, beryls and hyacinths, gold and 
silver, as well as other metals; and that 
it was the native place of elephants and 
tigers. The absence in this list of all 
mention of cinnamon seems to show 
conclusively that it was not one of the 
articles then exported from the island. 
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if his authorities had been preserved to us, we should have 
been able to discover the origin of his strange misconception 
in respect to the dimensions of the island, which at. present 
remains inexplicable.’ 

§ 19. But if we find Ptolemy’s geographical conceptions of 
countries comparatively well known, so strangely erroneous, 
we must be prepared to meet with at least equal distortions of 
the regions beyond the Ganges, concerning which he is our 
only ancient authority. His information was indeed derived 
in great part from Marinus, but we learn distinctly that in 
this portion of his work he had made use also of what he con- 
sidered as later and better authorities:’ and it is impossible 
for us in all cases to discriminate between his two sources of 
information. It is clear however that he derived from the 
Tyrian geographer his principal data concerning the Gangetic 
Gulf, and the lands immediately beyond it. These have been 
already cited.? The most important point to determine would 
be the: position of Palura, which was at the western limit of 
the Gangetic Gulf, and from which point navigators bound 
for the Golden Chersonese and Cattigara struck directly 
across the Gulf, in an easterly direction, for a distance of 
13,000 stadia, to a city called Sada, on the opposite side of 
the bay. It is probable from this statement that the real 
position of Palura must have been somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Masulipatam, between the mouths of the Kistnah 
and the Godavery, from whence a due easterly course would 
have brought the navigators across to the coast of Ava.* But 


® No notice is found in this detailed | case a great exaggeration. The width 


description of the “vast lake,” which, 
according to the hearsay information 
recorded by Pliny, must have formed 
one of the most remarkable features of 
the island (Plin. H. N. vi. 22, § 86). 
More accurate knowledge of the in- 
terior must soon have shown that there 
was no room for any lake of considerable 
dimensions, 

1 i. 17, § 5. 

2 Sce Chapter XXVII. p. 534. 

3 Ptol. i. 13, § 7. 


This is in any | 


of the Bay of Bengal, from Masulipatam 
to the S.W. point of Ava, does not ex- 
ceed 13 degrees of longitude; or about 
750 G. miles. Ptolemy reduces the 
interval to 173°, or 8540 stadia, but he 
admits that this reduction is altogether 
arbitrary. 

* Some trace of the same name as 
that of the modern city is perhaps to be 
found in that of Mesolia, given by 
Piolemy to the coast country just before 
reaching Palura, in which he places 
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the position assigned it by Ptolemy (as calculated from the 
statements of Marinus, subject to his own corrections) is 
actually two degrees to the south of Cape Cory, and 11 degrees 
to the east of it, so as to lie about midway between Ceylon and 
the Malay Peninsula! Such an instance as this is calculated 
not only to destroy all faith in Ptolemy’s determination of 
precise positions in these seas, but to show the utter impossi- 
bility of establishing any parallel between two things so incon- 
gruous, as his geographical conception of the countries in 
question, and the real conformation of the coasts of Asia. 

§ 20. But if we abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile 
his positive geographical data, it will certainly appear that his 
information concerning the countries beyond the Ganges con- 
tained important elements of truth, though disguised in a very 
confused and unintelligible form. Thus we find him placing 
on the east side of the Gangetic Gulf, a region which he terms 
the Land of Silver,—in which was the port of Sada, mentioned 
by Marinus, as well as that of Temala, evidently answering to 
the Tamala of the same author—beyond that, a people whom 
he terms Besyngeite, and describes as cannibals; and south 
of these again a tract which he terms the Golden Chersonese, 
extending through not less than 84 degrees of latitude, so as 
to reach more than 4 degrees south of the equator. There 
can be little doubt that this is the same with the Chryse or 
Golden Island of the Periplus*°—indistinct notions of which 
are found even in earlier writers: and there is also every 
reason to regard it as identical with the Malay peninsula, 


which is indeed so slightly connected with the mainland, that 


“the point of departure of navigators 
sailing to Chrysé” (Td àperhpiov Tay eis 
Thy Xpvojv eumdrcdyvtwy. vil. I, § 15). 
He mentions also a river of the name 
of Mesolus, which may be supposed to 
represent the Kistnah; but all such 
identifications rest upon very slender 
foundations. 

Colonel Yule (p. 23) considers 
Palura to have been situated consider- 
ably farther north, a few miles above 


Ganjam (in lat. 19° 27’), where a place 
called Palur is mentioned by De Barros 
and Linschoten. Here the evidence of 
name seems strong; and though the 
higher one ascends the coast the more 
erroneous do the estimates given by the 
Periplus and by Ptolemy become, these 
are in any case greatly exaggerated and 
of little value. 
5 Peripl. § 63. 
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it might easily have been taken for an ‘island, and the know- 
ledge of its peninsular character argues comparatively correct 
information. 

Beyond this again Ptolemy was aware of the existence of an 
extensive gulf, which he terms only the Great Gulf, and which 
may be fairly taken to correspond in a general way with the 
Gulf of Siam.” On the opposite coast of this he placed the 
land of the Sinæ, and the emporium of Cattigara, which was 
the most distant point frequented by Greek merchants in his 
day. But here his geography was completely at fault: and it 
was evidently in order to suit his preconceived theoretical 
conclusions, that instead of making this coast of the Sine, 
after passing the Great Gulf, trend towards the north, as it 
really does, he carried it directly towards the south, so as to 
place Cattigara not less than 84 degrees south of the equator !* 
He thus supposed the land of the Sinz to form the eastern 
limit of the Indian Ocean, and he assumed the land, though 
unknown, to be indefinitely prolonged from thence until it 
joined on to the similar extension of the coast of Africa towards 
the east from Cape Prasum.® 

§ 21. It is certain that if the navigators, after quitting the 
Golden Chersonese, crossed a great gulf, the only part of the 


6 The mode in whieh Marinus speaks 
of the Golden Chersonese in the pas- 
sage cited from him directly by Ptolemy 
would lead to the conclusion that he 
meant to designate by the term some 
definite locality, not an extensive re- 
gion; but it is very probable that the 

name was thus applied to a particular 
port or emporium, just as that of Arabia 
Felix was to Aden. Ptolemy at all 
events applies the term in a wider and 
more general sense. 

7 vil. 2, § 7. Marinus appears to 
have been ignorant of the existenee of 
this great zulf; as the authority cited 
by him for his view of this part of the 
coast describes it as extending east- 
wards, or facing the south, for a dis- 
tance of 20 days’ voyage from the 
Golden Chersonese (ap. Ptol. i. 14, § 1). 
Such an expression is wholly at variance 


with the reality, whatever be taken as 
the point of departure; and Ptolemy 
seems to have had later and better in- 
formation, thongh he unfortunately 
misconceived its meaning. 
8 vii, 3, § 3. 

° This he distinctly states (vii. 3, 
§ 6). After describing the land of the 
Sinæ, and fixing the position of the 
capital, which he states as definitely as 
if it were some well-known city on the 
Mediterranean, he adds: “ From Catti- 
gara towards the west, the boundary is 
formed by the unknown land surround- 
ing the sea called Prasodes as far as 
the promontory of Prasum, from whieh 
begins, as has been described, the 
Batrachian Gulf, connecting the land 
with the promontory of Rhaptum and 
the southern parts of Azania.” 
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mainland that they could reach would be the coast of Cam- 
bodia or Cochin China, and it is here therefore that we must 
in all probability look for the Sine of Ptolemy. But his 
geographical ideas on the subject were so confused that he 
conceived them as lying to the south of the Golden Chersonese 
instead of to the north of it; notwithstanding that he appears 
to have learnt from his informants in a general way that the 
land of the Sinz lay due south of Serica, and adjoined that 
country on the north: a statement perfectly correct if we sup- 
pose the former to represent the eastern portion of India 
beyond the Ganges, or the modern empire of Annam.! 

It cannot be denied that there are great difficulties in sup- 
posing the information obtained by Ptolemy to have really 
extended so far to the east as the countries thus indicated: 
the difficult and circuitous character of the navigation, arising 
from the peculiar conformation of the coasts; and the absence 
of all notice of so remarkable a geographical feature as the 
Straits of Malacca, or of the vast island of Sumatra on the 
opposite side of them—are prima facie objections to the pro- 
posed identifications, which it is difficult to surmount. But 
on the other hand the general agreement of the statements 
reported by Ptolemy, when divested of the false garb in which 
he has disguised them, is too complete to be easily accounted 
for on any hypothesis but that of a real foundation in authentic 
information. At the same time they were undoubtedly too 
vague and imperfect to admit of anything more than a very 
general identification. The attempts to determine the position 
of the port of Cattigara, or the capital city of Thine, can only 
rest on the merest conjecture.? 


of the modern China. 


1 In placing the land of the Sinz in 
this quarter, I admit fully the force of 
the argument urged by Colonel Yule, 
that the name is identical with that of 
Thsin, from which the modern word 
China is derived, and which explains 
the occurrence of the two forms Thinz 
and Sinz. But it does not appear to 
me necessary therefore to assume that 
the land so called was actually a part 


How easily the 
name might be extended to other 
regions in that part of Asia is suffi- 
ciently shown by the modern appel- 
lation of Cochin China applied to the 
very country in question. 

? Such are the suggestions of For- 
biger, who would identify it with 
Canton, while Mannert, guided by the 
utterly untrustworthy numbers in the 
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§ 22. It is strange also that no indication appears to have | 
reached the ears of Ptolemy of the vast archipelago of islands— 
many of them of very large size—which so closely adjoined 
the Malay peninsula to the east. He has indeed the names of 
several islands in these seas, but none of them of any con- 
siderable size, except one to which he gives the name of 
Jabadius or Sabadius (the reading is uncertain), which he 
represents as two degrees of longitude in length, and describes 
as very fertile and containing abundance of gold, with a capital 
city named Argyre (or the Silver City) at its western ex- 
tremity.* This has been generally identified with Java, but 
the resemblance of name is dubious, and the other statements 
concerning it would certainly apply better to Sumatra.* It 
appears indeed absolutely incredible that he should have been 
acquainted with the smaller and more distant of these two 
great islands, and have had no information concerning the 
larger one, which is so much closer to the Malay Peninsula. 

We have already seen that he conceived the eastern portion 
of Asia, in which he placed the land of the Sine, to be con- 
nected by continuous land with the east coast of Africa, so 
that he supposed the Indian Ocean to be surrounded on all 
sides by land. For this strange assumption he had undoubtedly 
no foundation in any erroneous information. It was a mere 
hypothesis, or rather a theoretical assumption, which had been 
already made by Hipparchus, in days when these eastern seas 
were almost entirely unknown, and retained—on what grounds 
we are at a loss to imagine—by Ptolemy, who adapted to it, 
as best he could, the extended information of his own days. 

§ 23. Ptolemy’s account of Arabia is in many respects a 
characteristic instance both of the merits and defects which 
distinguish his work in general. From its proximity to 
Alexandria, and from the greatly increased amount of naviga- 


tables of Ptolemy, places it in the | the south of China proper; a sug- 


island of Borneo! gestion for which I ean sce no foundation. 
Colonel Yule justly remarks that 3 vii. 2, § 29. 
“we sec no means of determining * See Note G, p. 648. 


Kattigara ;” but he seeks to place it in 
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tion in the Red Sea, and around the shores of the Erythraan 
from thence to India, he naturally possessed an amount of 
information concerning the coasts of that great country far 
superior to that of his predecessors: and the pertplus which 
he has given of these coasts is at once copious and accurate. 
Even his idea of its geographical configuration makes a near 
approach to the truth, and shows a marked improvement upon 
that of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, little more than 
half a century before. This is especially conspicuous in 
respect to the projecting form of the coast of Oman, a marked 
feature in the geography of Arabia, which had been ignored 
or misunderstood by all previous authorities." 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the interior of 
the country: a region that must have always been, in ancient 
as well as modern times, peculiarly difficult of access to the 
traveller. It is true that the whole peninsula was traversed, 
as early as the time of Eratosthenes, by caravan routes from the 
fertile regions of Yemen and the frankincense-bearing district 
of Hadramaut, to Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, and Petra near the 
head of the Red Sea, and there can be no doubt that these 
routes continued to be frequented down to the days of Ptolemy. 
But all such lines of traffic must, from the circumstances of the 
case, have been always limited to certain definite tracks, and 
between these lay broad tracts of country which could never 
have been inhabited by anything but wandering Bedouin 
tribes. Yet we are startled with finding in Ptolemy’s tables, 
not merely long lists of tribes, which may (or may not) be based. 
upon something like authentic information concerning the 
names of these fluctuating and wandering populations, but 
still longer lists of the towns or villages of the interior,’ to 


5 The promontory of Maceta or the | whole Arabian peninsula, is first men- 


Mace (Cape Mussendoon) was indeed 
familiar to all geographers from the 
time of Nearchus, on account of its 
bounding the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf; but the important headland 
called Ras el Hadd, which forms the 
eastern angle of Oman, and of the 


VOL. II, 


tioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Corodamum (vi. 7, § 11). 

6 See Chapter XVI. p. 647. 

7 Thus he gives (in vi. 7, §§ 27-42) 
a list of not less than 114 “cities” or 
villages in Arabia Felix, as well as one 
of twenty-six others in Arabia Deserta 
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each of which he assigns a definite locality and a fixed astro- 
nomical position. Yet it is certain that no such fixed settle- 
ments ever existed in a large part of the territories to which 
they are assigned. If this enumeration of names is really 
based upon any definite foundation at all, the localities so 
designated ‘could have been merely wells which formed halting 
places for the Bedouins, or fertile spots in the Wadies, where 
they pitched their tents and pastured their flocks. But any 
accurate determination of such localities was obviously out of 
the question, and it is a natural surmise that they were merely 
entered at random on the map with the view of filling up 
vacant spaces. At all events it may safely be asserted that 
they correspond to nothing in reality: and that the apparent 
fullness of Ptolemy’s information concerning the Arabian 
peninsula serves only to disguise the imperfection and scanti- 
ness of his actual knowledge. 

§ 24. We have seen that his kare. of the eastern coast 
of Africa did not extend farther than that of Marinus, and was 
limited by the headland of Cape Prasum, which he placed in 
154 degrees of south latitude. But this position was, according 
to his own showing, a mere arbitrary assumption, based upon 
its supposed distance south of the well-known emporium of 
Rhapta, which, as we learn from the Periplus, as well as from 
Ptolemy’s own account, had been long frequented by the 
Greeks. The coast therefore from this point northwards was 
really well known, and the position assigned by Ptolemy to 
Rhapta of 7 degrees south of the equator is just about correct. 


(v. 19, §3 5-7). It is to be observed | of information concerning Arabia, 


that Ptolemy, as well as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo before him, applies the 
latter name only to the tract inter- 
vening between the mountainous region 
of Arabia Petrea on the west, and 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia on the 
east; and includes—-strangely enough 
according to our ideas—the whole 
peninsula of Arabia, with its vast tracts 
of desert, under the name of Arabia 
Felix. 

€ We have seen that a large amount 


though in a very confused form, is 
already found in Pliny (see Chapter 
XXIV. p. 423), but as usual so ill- 
arranged and clumsily put together, 
that it is difficult to extract from it any 
clear result. With Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, his definite form and arrange- 
ment enable one readily to discern both 
the accuracy of some parts of his de- . 
scription and its erroneous character in 
others. 
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Between the adjoining promontory, to which he gives the 
name of Rhaptum,? and that of Prasum, he supposed that there 
intervened an extensive gulf, which he terms the Batrachian 
Sea, or according to a more probable reading, the Brachian 
(i.e. the shallow, or shoaly) sea." Its shores were inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who were reported to be cannibals.” 

With regard to the continent of Africa Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information that had not been accessible to any 
preceding writer, except Marinus, and though the conclusions 
he derived from these authorities were in fact of a very vague 
character, yet being expressed, as usual, in a definite and 
apparently authoritative form, they have frequently been 
received as indicating an amount of knowledge that it was 
impossible he should really possess. There is indeed no 
portion of his work which has given rise to so much discussion 
in modern times, and none in regard to which his authority 
has been more absurdly over-estimated. The increased know- 
ledge of the interior of Africa, which has been the result of 
European explorations in recent times, has enabled us to form 
a much better judgement of the real value of Ptolemy’s state- 
ments on the subject, than was possible to geographers like 
D’Anville and Rennel. But much obscurity still hangs about 


° iv. 7,§ 12. According to Ptolemy 
Rhapta itself was nota port, but the 
capital of the country at a short dis- 
tance from the sea, while he gives the 
name of Rhaptum to a promontory 
nearly a degree and a half farther 
south (rò Partdy àrpwrhpiov). No men- 
tion of this is found in the Periplus, 
but if Rhapta itself be correctly placed 
opposite to Zanzibar, the promontory 
may probably be that called Cape 
Poonah, a short distance to the south 
of it. 

1 The name is written Barpdxeio in 
vii. 4, § 6; but in iv. 8, § 1, where it is 
written 7paxela in the ordinary editions, 
several MSS. have Bpaxeta, and the 
words which follow 8a rà Bpáxn are 
conclusive in favour of that reading. 

2 In connection with Cape Prasum 
Ptolemy mentions the island of Men- 


uthias, which he describes as lying 
off it towards the north-east (6 tapa- 
keru dd Oepiway avaroAdy), but places 
it not less than five degrees of longi- 
tude and three degrees of latitude from 
that headland. The island called 
Menuthias in the Periplus (as we have 
seen) lay at a short distance from the 
mainland, and was certainly identical 
either with Pemba or Zanzibar (Chap- 
ter XXII. p. 11); but it is clear that 
Ptolemy must apply the name to some 
other island, probably to one of the 
Comoro Islands, which lie far out to 
sea. The supposition that the great 
island of Madagascar was that meant 
is utterly improbable; he could hardly 
have had any information concerning 
it, without having some idea of its 
magnitude. 


Zope 
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the whole matter, and it is impossible to separate with any 
certainty the statements really derived by Ptolemy from the 
reports of traders or other travellers, from the theoretical con- 
clusions resting on his own inferences. We have already seen 
- how utterly erroneous was the position which he assigned to 
Agisymba, a conclusion which could hardly fail to vitiate his 
whole map of the interior of Africa. 

§ 25. The great problem of the origin and sources of the 
Nile had continued to occupy the attention of the learned at 
Alexandria from the days of Eratosthenes to those of Ptolemy : 
and several authors had written expressly upon the subject. 
But the only real advance that had been made in knowledge 
of the river was that derived from the expedition of the Roman 
centurions under Nero, who had ascended the course of the 
White Nile, as far as the great marshes which, as we now 
know, oppose so serious an obstacle to any farther progress.” 
Ptolemy however throws a quite new and unexpected light 
upon the subject, and has statements of which the true value 
can only be appreciated by the aid of the most recent dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately the peculiar form of his work prevents 
these from appearing in a connected and continuous form, and 
is calculated to give rise to some misconception and confusion. 
After describing in detail the course of the river as far as the 
Upper or Greater Primis—clearly the same with the Premnis 
of Strabo (which he places in 17° N. lat.) he proceeds to say 
that, above this, the region of Meroé was formed into an island 
by the river Nile upon the west, and by the river Astaboras upon 
the east. Above this again, after passing Meroé and three 
other towns, came the junction of the Nile and the Astapns; 
which he places in 12° of N. latitude, about 43° south of Meroé. 
Half a degree south of this he places the junction of the 
Astaboras and the Astapus: and again at a considerable 
distance farther south, only 2° north of the equator, he tells 


3 See Chapter XXIII. p. 348. These marshes begin about nine degrees north 
of the equator. 
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us was the point where the Nile first became one united 
stream by the junction of the two rivers which flowed from 
two lakes situated still farther south. The one of these lakes 
he places in 6° of south latitude, and 57° of longitude, the 
other in 7° of south latitude, and 65° of longitude—the point 
of junction being in longitude 60°, or a degree and a half west 
of Meroé.* Here it is clear that though he was led into error 
in one point, by the assumption that the island of Meroé must 
be really an island, and in order to make it so has supposed 
the Astapus to join the Astaboras, in a manner that was 
geographically impossible, all the rest of his description is 
clear and consistent. But the mention of the two lakes, in 
which the two arms of the Nile take their rise, is wholly new, 
nothing similar to it being found in any earlier writer. He 
adds, indeed, immediately after, as if to exclude the possibility 
of its being confounded with either of the two lakes in question, 
the name of Lake Coloé, from which (he tells us) flows the 
river Astapus, and which he places on the equator, in 68° 
of longitude.’ The Lake Coloé was in all probability the same 
as that mentioned by Strabo under the name of Psebo,® and 
may safely be identified with the lake Tzana in the highlands 
of Abyssinia, from which the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile 


4 iv. 7, §§ 23, 24. | names given by Pliny from Juba (H. N. 
5 At the same time if we compare his | v. 10, § 53) are equally confused. 
account with that of Eratosthenes, it is € Eratosthenes indeed (as we have 


evident that there is a complete con- | seen) had heard a vague report that 
fusion of names between the two. | the main stream of the Nile took its 
Eratosthenes gives the name of Asta- | rise in certain lakes to the south. But 
pus to the main stream of the Nile -| it is very unlikely that any account of 
above its junction with the Astaboras, | the equatorial lakes should have 
though he adds that others gave it the | reached him. It is much more pro- 
name of Astasobas; the Astapus of | bable that this referred only to the 
Ptolemy on the other hand was a tribu- | great marshes, often spreading into 
tary of the Nile, the main course of | wide lagoons, from which the White 
which above their junction flowed from | Nile might well be supposed to derive 
the south; but unfortunately he has | its waters. With these might be 
given us no distinctive appellation for | associated some vague notion of the 
this upper part of the river, which he | Astapus or Blue Nile having its source 
assumes to be the true Nile, but of | in a lake. 

course was not known by that name in | 7 iv. 8, § 24. 

the countries which it traversed. The | ° Strabo, xvii. 1, § 3. 
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really derives its waters. We thus find Ptolemy’s account 
of the Astapus perfectly correct, with the exception of its 
supposed junction with the Astaboras, and it is clear that he, 
like Eratosthenes before him, regarded the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Nile, as thẹ true Nile. This was indeed the natural 
conclusion, independent of the volume of the two streams, 
from the circumstance of the White River maintaining its 
course from the south, in accordance with the general direction 
of the Nile throughout Ethiopia and Egypt. 

§ 26. The important fact that the Lake Coloë was the 
source of the Astapus may well have been derived by way 
of Adulis from traders from Auxuma or Axum, which, as 
we learn from the Periplus, had already become an important 
centre of trade before the time of Ptolemy :° but it is probable 
that his information concerning the other two lakes, in which 
the Nile took its rise, was derived from quite another quarter. 
The extensive trade carried on by the Greeks at this period 
with the eastern coast of Africa, especially with Rhapta, 
opposite to Zanzibar, would naturally open out to them new 
sources of information with regard to the interior of the 
continent, and there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that 
they should in this manner have obtained hearsay accounts 
of the existence of two great lakes in the interior, which were 
supposed to supply the head waters of the Nile. Such accounts 
would naturally be, like all similar reports of native traders, ` 
very vague and indistinct, and in order to reduce them into 
a scientific form, and assign to the lakes in question a definite 
position on his map, Ptolemy had to proceed in his usual 
arbitrary manner, and has done so without the slightest indica- 
tion of the imperfect nature of his materials. His latitudes 
and longitudes are clearly worthless, except in so far as the 
former represent the broad fact that these lakes, and therefore 


9 Ptolemy himself calls Auxuma the | Coloé, which, however, he places at a 
capital or royal residence (Abfovuy èv # | considerable distance from the lake of 
BactrAewov. § 25). He has also a city of | that name. 
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the sources of the Nile, were actually situated south of the 
equator, not far from the parallel of Rhapta: and the mode of 
connection of the two, by separate arms of the river flowing 
from each, and uniting lower down, is so obvious an inference, 
that we cannot wonder at its being adopted as a matter of 
course, whether by Ptolemy himself, or the informants of 
Marinus. But because in this, as in so many other cases, the 
form given by Ptolemy to his materials was erroneous, we 
need not on that account reject the valuable information on 
which they were based: and there seems no reason to doubt 
that authentic intelligence of the great lakes in the equa- 
torial regions of Africa, from which the Nile really derives 
its waters, had reached the ears of the Greek traders at 
Rhapta, and had passed through them to the knowledge of 
the Alexandrian geographer. 

It was undoubtedly from this source Bal that such informa- 
tion could be derived: just as in modern times it was by 
overland journeys from Zanzibar that the great lakes have 
been rediscovered. The obstacles to the ascent of the White 
Nile continuously from Meroé to its source were such as could 
only be surmounted by enterprising travellers, and there can 
be little doubt that this ascent had never really been made, 
but that Ptolemy followed the tradition of native informants 
in connecting the lakes in question with the Nile. The exact 
nature of this connexion was still a subject of doubt in very 
recent times: we cannot therefore wonder that Ptolemy 
solved the difficulty at once in the manner that seemed to him 
most in accordance with ‘geographical, probability, and then, 
according to his usual custom, laid down the arbitrary con- 
clusion thus formed, as if it had been based on definite in- 
formation. With the knowledge we now possess of the true 
sources and affluents of the Nile, we have certainly cause to 
wonder at the extent of that attained by Ptolemy, rather than 
to censure it because it is not more accurate or complete. 

§ 27. But in addition to the information thus furnished us 
by Ptolemy, with regard to the sources of the Nile, he has 
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given us in another passage some further statements, founded 
apparently on wholly different authorities, and which are 
clearly of a much less valuable character, though they have 
attracted much attention, and given rise to much controversy. 
After repeating his statement already noticed, that from the 
promontory of Rhaptum there extended a vast gulf, as far as 
that of Prasum,—from which (as we have seen) he supposed 
the coast of Africa to be prolonged eastwards towards the 
south-eastern lands of Asia—he continues: “Around this gulf 
dwell Ethiopians who are cannibals (Anthropophagi), to the 
west of whom extends the range of Mountains of the Moon, 
the snows from which are received by the lakes of the Nile :’”? 
and he proceeds to fix the limits of the range thus designated, 
which he conceived as situated in twelve degrees and a half (!) 
of south latitude, and extending from east to west through 
11 degrees of longitude (from 57° to 68°). The precision 
with which he determines the position and limits of a range 
of mountains, concerning which he had no real knowledge, 
and which had no existence in fact, finds a parallel in that of 
the Hyperborean Mountains in European Sarmatia: and there 
seems no doubt that the process by which Ptolemy arrived at 
his conclusion was much the same in both cases. In this 
instance he had learnt the existence of two lakes, which he 
believed to be the sources of the Nile: he had learnt also the 
existence of a range of mountains, some of which were so lofty 
as to be covered with snow, though situated under the equator : 
he then at once assumed that the lakes were fed by the snows 
of the mountains, and having no real idea of the position of 
these last, drew them on his map in a straight line, to the 
south of the lakes, extending far enough to the east and west 
to supply, as he conceived, the necessary drainage. 

It is only in very recent times that we have learnt the 


Aidloves avOpwmoparyor, ay amd _Suopar 
Siket TÒ Tis Zeańvns &, öpos, àp ob Úmoðé- 
Xovra: Tas xidvas ai Tov NefAou Aluvar. 


iv. 8, § 3. 


1 After describing the gulf in ques- 
tion and assigning the latitude and 
longitude of Cape Prasum, be adds: 
TubToy èv ody Tov KbATOY TeploLKODoW | 
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curious fact that there really do exist, in the neighbourhood of 
the upper waters of the Nile, two mountains of sufficient alti- 
tude to be covered with snow through the greater part, if not 
the whole of the year:? and though these mountains (Kili- 
manjaro and Kenia) are in fact situated to the east of the 
basin of the Nile, instead of to the south of it, it is highly 
probable that a fact so unique in the geography of tropical 
Africa became the foundation of the statement transmitted to 
us by Ptolemy. The name of Mountains of the Moon,? which 
is given to us by Ptolemy in Greek, was probably the transla- 
tion of some native appellation. But it was adopted by the 
Arabian geographers, and became mixed up in their hands 
with many fables and absurd exaggerations: while among 
modern geographers it has retained a place upon the map 
of Africa down to our own time, though continually shifted 
about to suit the progress of recent discoveries.* In reality it 
appears clear that no such range as that supposed by Ptolemy 
ever existed : and that it was as much a geographical creation 
of his own as “the Great Gulf” which connected Africa with 
India; but that it was based upon information which really 


2 It is not surprising that this faect— 
now established beyond the possibility 
of doubt—should have been received at 
first with some incredulity. Mr. Cooley 
especially—to whose theories it was 
strongly opposed—treated with the 
utmost contempt ‘‘ the supposed snows ”’ 
of Kilimanjaro. 

3 The name is given by him in the 
singular (7d Tis Zeahvns dpos), but this 
is his habit in all but a very few cases. 
That the range, as he conceived it, was 
of great extent, is proved by the longi- 
tudes assigned to the two extremities, 
which give it a length of about 550 G. 
miles. 

The attempt of Mr. Cooley (Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile, 8vo. 1854) to 
discard altogether the Mountains of 
the Moon, as an interpolation in the 
text of Ptolemy, due to the Arabian 
geographers, appears to me wholly un- 
tenable. The passage in which he 


speaks of them (iv. 9, § 3) is uncon- 
nected with that concerning the two 
lakes (iv. 8, § 23), and probably de- 
rived from a different authority ; but it 
is not inconsistent with it; nor is there 
any reason for rejecting it, which would 
not apply to many other statements in 
his work, which we now know to be 
irreconcilable with geographical facts. 

t Even so late as 1832, in the map 
that accompanies Col. Leake’s Disser- 
tation on the Niger (in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. ii.), the 
Mountains of the Moon are represented 
as stretching across Africa from the 
highlands of Abyssinia to the mouth of 
the Quorra, in about 6° or 7° of north 
latitude; thus cutting straight across 
the course of the White Nile, as we 
now know it to exist. The same thing 
is still found on Arrowsmith’s Map of 
Africa, published in 1834. 
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referred to a different range of mountains, in respect to which 
it was authentic and correct. - 

§ 28. But if great interest and importance has been at- 
tached in modern times to Ptolemy’s statements concerning 
the sources of the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon, still 
more controversy has been raised by the account he has given 
of two rivers in the interior of Africa, the Ger or Gir, and the 
Niger or Nigir. We have already seen that under the Roman 
Empire, even before the time of Pliny, Roman generals and 
. governors were carrying their arms across the Atlas into 
Geetulia, and from Leptis inland to Ọydamus and Garama : 
and though we have no detailed history of the Roman Empire 
after the time of Tacitus, we learn from the incidental notices 
in Ptolemy of the expeditions of Septimius Flaccus and Julius 
Maternus, that in some:instances at least they had carried 
their exploring expeditions much farther into the interior. 
We cannot therefore be surprised to find that Ptolemy pos- 
sessed, or supposed himself to possess, much fuller information 
concerning the interior of Africa than any preceding writer. 
But it is a matter of great difficulty to estimate the real value 
and character of the materials thus furnished him, and conse- 
quently to determine the true geographical significance of the 
statements which he has transmitted to us. 

In his description of the interior of Africa, lying south of 
Mauretania, Numidia and the province of Africa,’ it is re-' 
markable that he enumerates many mountains, or chains of 
mountains, designated for the most part by the rivers which 
flow from them; but to which in each case, according to his 
custom, he assigns a definite position in latitude and longi- 
tude. Several of these are clearly only special appellations of 
subordinate groups or outliers of the great Atlas range; 
others appear to be really detached mountain ranges; such 
as we now know to occur in many places in the north of the 
Sahara. After this he continues: “The largest rivers in 


-$ iv. 6, §§ 8-12. 
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the interior are: the Gir,° which connects together the moun- 
tain of Usargala and the ravine (pharanx) of the Garamantes: 
the river diverging from which occupies a position in 42° of 
longitude and 16° of latitude, which forms the Chelidonian 
Lakes, the middle of which is situated in 48° of longitude and 
20° of latitude: which also after an interval, and, as it is said, 
having been carried underground, gives rise to another river, 
the western limit of which is in 46° long. and 16° lat., and the 
eastern portion of it forms the lake Nuba in 50° of longitude 
and 15° of latitude. Then the Nigir, which also connects to- 
gether the mountain of Mandrus and that of Thala; this also 
forms the lake Nigritis which is situated in 15° of longitude 
and 18° of latitude: and towards the north it forms two 
branches, one to the mountain of Sagapola, the other to that 
of Usargala: towards the east it has only one arm which 
forms the Libyan Lake, situated in 35° of longitude, and I6}° 
of latitude. Towards the south it has one arm extending to 
the river Daradus in two points situated in 21° of longitude 
and 17° and 134° of latitude.” ” 

The above literal translation will serve to show the difficulty 
of understanding clearly what Ptolemy himself meant, so as to 
lay it down on a map, and it may be safely asserted that, if 
laid down on a map—according to the best idea we can form 
of the intention of the author—it will not be found to cor- 
respond to anything in the Geography of Africa, or indeed to 
any possible geographical system. One great source of this 
difficulty undoubtedly arises from his ambiguous use of the 
word éxtpom7j, as an arm or branch of a river, which he 


€ The name is written by Ptolemy 
Teip, which is almost absolutely iden- 
tical with the form Ghir, now applied 
to the river on the reverse of the Atlas, 
which is almost certainly the same 
called by Pliny Ger. The name of the 
Nigir (Niyep) is not found in Pliny in 
the nominative case. Solinus calls it 
Nigris (c. 38, § 6). The form Niger, 
which has been generally adopted in 


modern times, seems to have arisen by 
analogy with Ger. It has clearly 
nothing to do with the Latin niger 
(black), though there can be no doubt 
that this false etymology contributed 
to the belief in its identity with the 
Nile of the Negroes; as if “the river 
of black men” must itself be black! 
7 iv. 6, §§ 13, 14. 
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employs indifferently, both here and elsewhere, for an affluent 
or tributary, and a divergent in the stricter sense, as an arm of 
a delta. The expression applied both to the Gir and the 
Nigir, of their “connecting.” two distant points °—in both in- 
stances chains of mountains, not lakes,—is not found similarly 
used elsewhere, and can only be understood with reference to 
such rivers as those in the north of Africa, which have no real 
outflow, and either end in stagnant lakes, or are ine 
absorbed in the sands. 

§ 29. Owing to the great obscurity of Ptolemy’ s own state- 
ments on the subject, as well as the general ignorance which 
prevailed, until very recently, in respect to the real geography 
of the countries in question, the most widely divergent interpre- 
tations have been put upon the passage just cited. The undue 
amount of deference paid to the authority of his supposed 
astronomical observations doubtless contributed largely to this 
result, and when the Arabian geographers became aware of the 
existence of a great river in Soudan, in nearly the same latitude 
as that assigned by Ptolemy to his so-called Nigir, it was 
natural to identify the two.? The river of Timbuctoo came to 
be known as the Nile of the Negroes, and there can be no 
doubt that the false etymology, which connected the Niger or 
Nigir of Pliny and Ptolemy with the Nigrite and Negroes, 
contributed mainly to the establishment of this notion. In 
modern times geographers have been divided into two sects on 
the subject: the one, of which D’Anville was the leader, and 
Colonel Leake has been the ablest expounder in our own 


8 Thus he applies it to the point of 
divergence where the two arms of the 
Nile separate to form the Delta (iv. 5, 
§ 42), and on the other hand to the 
confluence of the great tributaries of 
the Danube (the Inn, the Save, the 
Theiss, &c., with the main stream (ii. 
12, 14, 15, &e.). 

9 eniCevyvóet joins together, as a 
bridge connects the two banks of a 
river. The expression is very com- 


monly uscd by Ptolemy of a line con- | 


necting two points on a map; but there 
is, I believe, no other instance of its 
employment in respect toa river. Of 
course a river cannot really connect two 
mountain ranges, as it may two lakes, 
or even (in exceptional cases) two other 
rivers; and Ptolemy can hardly have 
meant more than that the river, or its 
arms, extended from one to the other ; 
but even this is of little use to us. 

1 See on this point M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, pp. 445-447. 
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days, maintaining that the Nigir of Ptolemy was really the 
great river known to the natives as the Joliba in the upper 
part of its course, and lower down as the Quorra, but to 
which the name of Niger has been inseparably attached by 
modern geographers.” Others contend that Ptolemy had no 
knowledge of the fertile regions of Soudan beyond the Great 
Desert, and consequently could never have heard of the great 
rivers of the interior; and that all his statements refer in fact 
to the tract south of the Atlas, bordering on the Great Sahara, 
and to the comparatively unimportant streams by which it is 
traversed. According to this view the latitudes and longitudes 
given by Ptolemy in this part of his work are as defective and 
illusory as we have seen to be the case in many other instances, 
and their apparent agreement with certain actual geographical 
features is merely accidental. 

§ 30. The last of these views has been advocated recently 
with much ability by M. Vivien de St. Martin, and it must be 
admitted that it has much in its favour. It is certain that 
Ptolemy connects his two rivers, the Gir and the Nigir, with | 
certain chains of mountains, and these again he connects with 
Mauretania and Numidia in a manner that leaves no doubt 
that they were parts of the great chain or system of mountains 
in the North of Africa, to which modern geographers give the 
general appellation of Atlas, a term unknown to Ptolemy in 
this signification. Thus, as we have seen, he describes the ' 
Gir as flowing from the mountain which he calls Usargala. 
But he elsewhere tells us that the same mountain range con- 
tained the sources also of the Bagradas, a well-known river, 
which flowed into the Mediterranean, not far from Carthage. 


2 See the elaborate paper by Col. 
Leake in the 2nd vol. of the Journal of 
Geogr. Soc. (1832), entitled “Js the 
Quorra the same river as the Nigir of 
the Ancients?” His views have been 
adopted, and a summary of his argu- 
ments repeated by Mr, E. B. James in 
Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Ancient Geography, 


art. NIGEIR. 

3 Le Nord de l'Afrique dans  Antt- 
quite, pp. 425-46]. The same view had 
been previously maintained by M. 
Walckenaer (Recherches Géographiques 
sur UIntérieur de 0 Afrique Septentrio- 
nale, 8vo. Paris, 1821, pp. 346-392). 
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These he places in 203° of latitude, far to the south of 
their true position, so that he assigns to the Bagradas a course 
of not less than 12° of latitude: but he distinctly tells 
us that it was the same river that traversed the province of 
Africa and had its mouth near Carthage.* Again, he describes 
the Melano-Geetuli, a tribe whose name distinctly connects 
them with the south side of the Atlas, as extending from 
Mount Usargala to Mount Sagapola: and the position of the 
latter mountain is given by its being the source of the river 
Subus, which flowed into the Atlantic just beyond the limit of 
the Roman province, and may be safely identified with the 
river Sus. This he places in lat. 25°, more than 5° south of 
its true position. Next to this he mentions a mountain called 
Mandrus, which he describes as containing the sources of all 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, from the river Salathus in 
lat. 22° to the river Massa in lat. 165°. In accordance with 
this he places the centre of Mount Mandrus in lat. 18°. It is 
this range of Mount Mandrus, which he evidently conceived as 
a range running from N. to 8. parallel to the Atlantic, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in reality *—that Ptolemy 
describes as forming one extremity of the Nigir, while two 
other arms were connected with Mount Sagard and Mount 
Usargala. These he apparently regarded as divergent arms 


* This is overlooked by Col. Leake, | where assigned to the mouth of the 


who assumes that the Bagradas of the 
interior must be a distinct river from 
that which traversed the Roman pro- 
vince of Africa (Journal of Geogr. Soc. 
vol. ii. p. 21), and the same view is 
taken by the author of the article 
BacraDAs in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
of Geography. But the testimony of 
Ptolemy to the contrary is precise. 
After describing (iv. 6, § 10) the posi- 
tion of Mount Usargala, “from which 
flows the river Bagradas ” (àp ob pe? 
6 Baypdðas orauds), and which he 
ee as stated in the text, in lat. 
20° 80'; he adds, obros, pepóuevos 5d 
THS eie elo Ada ne! eis Thy OdAacoay 
kaTà Oeoly AS AB yo, the very same lati- 
tude and longitude that he has else- 


Bagradas near Carthage (iv. 3, § 6). 

The sources of the southernmost arm 
of the Bagradas are really situated be- 
tween 35° and 36° of N. latitude: so 
that they are placed by Ptolemy about 
16° too far south! This enormous error, 
coupled with that in the position of 
Garama or Fezzan farther east, was 
quite sufficient to throw his whole 
geography of Northern Africa into 
hopeless confusion. 

° It may perhaps arise from a mis- 
conceived or exaggerated idea of the 
subordinate range south of the Great 
Atlas and parallel to it, which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Sus (Subus) 
from that of the Draa (Daradus). 
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flowing to those mountain chains: they were probably in 
reality affluents or tributaries proceeding from them. But in 
any case it is clear that he supposed the river Niger and its 
arms to be connected with the mountains to the south of 
Mauretania, in a manner that excludes the possibility of their 
being divided from them by the vast desert of Sahara.®- 

Jt is much more ‘difficult to fix, even approximately, the 
other extremities which he assigns to his two rivers, the Gir 
and the Nigir: Mount Thala and the Ravine of the Gara- 
mantes. The latter is supposed by M. de St. Martin to be the 
deep and narrow valley of Ghat, west of Fezzan, the proximity 
of which to the country of the Garamantes would account for 
its name; Mount Thala we have no means of identifying; it 
is placed indeed by Ptolemy as far south as lat. 10°, but no 
value can be attached to this determination. 

§ 31. There can be no doubt that one cause which con- 
tributed in a great degree to prevent the recognition of the 
Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy as rivers of Northern Africa, was 
the absence of any really great rivers on the southern side of 
the Atlas. Until very recently indeed there prevailed a very 
exaggerated notion of the desert character of the country 
immediately to the south of the great mountain range, and 
the northern part of the Sahara was supposed to present a 
character of unbroken desert to an extent greatly exceeding 
the truth. We have lately learnt that the whole country, - 
for a distance of more than ten degrees south of the Atlas, is 
of a very varied character, presenting numerous ranges of 
mountains, with Wadies, or valleys containing watercourses at 
certain seasons of the year, though dry in summer, and fertile 
spots or oases, interspersed among barren table-lands and ` 
broad patches of sandy desert.” Another prominent feature 


€ The same view is strongly con- | again connects it with the west coast, 
firmed by the statement that the Nigir | and the region immediately south ‘of 
throws out one arm to the south, which | the Great Atlas. 
joins the river Daradus (§ 14). Now 7 See the valuable sketch of the 
the Daradus may probably be identified | physical geography and geology of the 
with the river, Draa or Drha, and this | (northern) Sahara, given by Mr. Tris- 
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of these regions is the occurrence of numerous shallow lakes, 
or “ Sibkhahs,” as they are called, analogous to those which 
have long been known to exist within the limits of Algeria 
and Tunis, and which correspond exactly with such lakes as 
the rivers described by Ptolemy may be supposed to form. 
One of the greatest peculiarities of the same districts is the 
frequent recurrence of the phenomenon, alluded to by all 
ancient writers in respect to the countries in question—of the 
disappearance and reappearance of rivers after a subterranean 
course of more or less extent.’ This, as we have seen, is stated 
by Ptolemy of the Gir, while it plays a prominent part in the 
confused and palpably fabulous account given by Juba of the 
connexion of the Nile with the rivers of Mauretania.? On 
the whole it is certain that if we are content to discard the 
impression that the Gir and Nigir were really great rivers of 
the same character as the Nile or the Quorra, the peculiar 
physical characters of the country north of the Great Desert 
are precisely such as might be supposed likely to give rise to 
the confused and unintelligible account given by Ptolemy of 
the river-systems of Northern Africa.* 

§ 32. But unquestionably the main cause which has led 
modern writers to identify the Nigir of Ptolemy with the 
Nile of the Negroes—the great river of Soudan, whose sources 
and outflow were so long unknown—arose from the erroneous 
positions in latitude and longitude which he had himself 
assigned to the two rivers. The Gir and the Nigir are placed 


tram in the Appendix to his work, 
entitled Great Sahara (8vo. 1860), and 
concerning the Sahara generally Keith 
Johnston’s Africa, pp. 72-82. 

8 These rivers, as pointed out by Mr. 
Tristram (Lhe Great Sahara, p. 363), 
do not flow through real subterranean 
channels, like those in cavernous lime- 
stone districts; but merely sink into 
the sand, through which they continue 
to percolate, until thrown up to the 
surface by the occurrence of some stra- 
tum of hard rock. 

® See Chapter XX. p. 174. 


1 It is always dangerous to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical 
changes, in order to account for the 
statements of ancient writers; but it 
must be admitted that there are many 
arguments in favour of the climate 
south of the Atlas having been in 
ancient times less arid than at present, 
and a small increase of the rainfall in 
those regions would convert many of 
the Wadies that are now merely dry 
watercourses into rivers for a part of 
the year. 
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by him within a tract extending from about 15° or 16° to 
18° N. latitude, the whole of which would in reality fall 
within the limits of the great desert of the Sahara, but only 
a few degrees north of the tract really occupied by the fertile 
provinces of Soudan, and traversed by the Joliba or Quorra, 
as well as by several other important rivers. It thus becomes 
so plausible to identify Ptolemy’s rivers with the great streams 
in question that one cannot wonder that this conclusion has 
been adopted by many geographers of eminence. Colonel 
Leake in particular has been influenced principally by this 
reason in his elaborate argument to prove Ptolemy’s Nigir to 
be really the same with the Quorra.? Yet it is difficult to see 
how Ptolemy could have attained any such accurate knowledge 
of the regions in question; while it is remarkable that in all 
other instances his positions for the interior of Africa differ 
widely from the truth. We have already seen how extrava- 
gantly far to the south he carried the position of Agisymba 
which certainly represented to his mind the country imme- 
diately to the south of the great desert, or in other words 
the northern portion of Soudan. Yet this country is really 
situated in about 14° or 15° of north latitude, while he carried 
it, as we have seen, to eight degrees sowth of the equator. 
Even in regard to a comparatively well-known point like 
Garama (the capital of the Garamantes) we find him placing 
it in lat. 21° 30'; fully 5 degrees south of its true position, 
and only 34 degrees north of his city of Gira, which he calls 
the metropolis of the surrounding region, and places to the 
south of the river Gir. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that he conceived them to be separated by the wide expanse 


2 It is only by a careful and con- 


tinuous examination of the data fur- 
nished by Ptolemy in regard to the 
interior of Africa that one comes to be 
convinced of the magnitude of his 
errors, and of the utterly untrustworthy 
character of his materials. From the 
total want of observations to correct 
them, one crror was necessarily built 
upon another, till the accumulated 


VOL. II. 


result became one of startling extent. 
Colonel Leake appears to me to have 
been misled throughout his paper by a 
disposition to pay exaggerated deter- 
ence to the authority of Ptolemy, over- 
looking the fact that his statements, as 
they stand, are impossible and absurd ; 
and it is only by much modification 
and alteration that they can be made to 
suit with either one theory or the other. 


28g 
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of the great desert, as they must have been on the supposi- 
tion that his river Gir was really one of the great rivers of 
Soudan. Yet it seems still more impossible to assume that 
the error lay wholly in the position assigned to Garama, a 
place which had been repeatedly visited by Roman generals, 
and to which we know that he possessed itineraries, while that 
of Gira—a place utterly unknown from any other souree—was 
determined with comparative correctness. It seems much 
more simple to conclude that his map of the interior of Africa 
was throughout vitiated by the same error, which caused him 
to carry his positions in all instances much too far to the 
south; and that he thus unintentionally brought his two 
rivers—the Nigir especially—into latitudes nearly corre- 
sponding with those of the great rivers of Soudan, of which 
he had no real knowledge. 

§ 33. We have unfortunately no information as to-the sources 
from whence he derived his knowledge (such as it was) of the 
countries in the interior of Africa, but it may safely be assumed 
that it could at best only be collected from the hearsay reports 
of native traders. But the tendency of itineraries derived 
from such quarters is almost always to exaggerate the dis- 
tances; and we have already seen, in our examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography, many instances of the results of this 
tendency. Had he really possessed any such line of route 
across the desert to the banks of the Joliba, it can hardly be 
doubted that he would have placed that river and his supposed 
city of Nigira far too much to the south, instead of bringing 
them up to a level with Gira, within a few degrees of Garama 
or Fezzan. But moreover it seems utterly impossible to sup- 
pose that, had he possessed any such records, he would have 
ignored the main fact of the vast extent of desert that separated 
the great river from the comparatively fertile districts to the 
south of the Atlas; a desert that so long proved an insuperable 
barrier to all European travellers. It is a point that has been 
too much lost sight of in the- discussion of this question, that 
Ptolemy gives no indication of the existence of the Sahara 
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between the land of the Geatulians, and his rivers Gir and 
Nigir. It is certain that there is nothing to show that he had 
any knowledge of the occurrence of such a vast tract of desert 
to the south of Geetulia; and the omission is rendered the more 
significant by his distinct mention of “the Libyan desert” as 
bounding Africa (¢.e. the Roman province of that name) and 
the Cyrenaica on the south, while he describes Getulia as the 
country to the south of the two Mauretanias, without any 
notice of its being bounded in its turn by a similar desert.” 

§ 34. But if we find ourselves compelled to reject the theory 
that would transport the rivers of Ptolemy to the south of the 
great desert, it must be admitted that there is the greatest 
difficulty in identifying them with any of the streams to be 
found south of the Atlas. We have seen that Suetonius 
Paulinus in his expedition across those mountains came to a 
river called Ger, and there is every reason to identify this with 
the stream still known as the Ghir, or Wady Ghir, which rises 
in the range of the Atlas, in about lat. 32° and descends to the 
Oasis of Twat.* But it is impossible to accept the obvious 
conclusion that the Ger mentioned on this occasion by Pliny 
was the same with the Gir of Ptolemy. Of the two rivers 
mentioned by that author, the Gir was the farthest to the east, 
while the Niger lay to the west, and had its sources in a 
mountain range not far from the Atlantic. Little or no value 
can be indeed attached to the name; and it is probable that 
the two forms Gir and Nigir are really only slight variations 
of the same. But even if we assume, as M. Vivien de St. 
Martin has done, that Ptolemy has interchanged the two, and 
that his Nigir is really the same with the Ger of Pliny, it 
cannot be contended that the Wady Ghir corresponds in even 
a plausible manner with the course assigned to the Nigir by 


3 Thus he repeatedly speaks of 4 ëpn- | è Appir kal TH Kupnyakh 4 Epnuos 
pos Ain in connection with the former | A:Bdn. 
province (iv. 3, §$ 15, 26); but in iv. 6, 4 The course of this river has for the 
§ 15, after discussing the course of the | first time been explored in very recent 
Gir and the Nigir he says: drécecra: | times by M. Rohlf. 


”~ i ~ 
dé Tals wey Mavpiravias h Tarrovàid, TH 
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Ptolemy. And the same thing is still more the case with the 
Gir of that author, for which we cannot find any suitable 
representative in the northern regions of Africa.» The only 
considerable stream really found south of the Atlas, with the 
exception of the Ghir already mentioned, is the Wady Djedi; 
and this is so little distance from the Roman province that it 
seems impossible to suppose it to have been the river intended 
by Ptolemy.® But the whole tract of the table lands between 
the Atlas and the Desert is intersected by Wadies or water- 
courses, some of which may well have been better supplied 
with water in ancient times, while they would also have 
formed under those circumstances more considerable lakes or 
lagoons than they do at present. The peculiar drainage 
system of this part of Africa, such as we now know it, un- 
doubtedly presents strong features of resemblance with the 
general character of that represented by Ptolemy, while its 
intricate nature would render it probable that any hearsay 
accounts of it, reported by merchants and traders, would 
assume such a confused and unintelligible form as would 
render it impossible to identify its details with the real features 
of the country. 

§ 35. Closely connected with the questions concerning the 
true position of the Nigir of Ptolemy, are those relating to his 
knowledge of the west coast of Africa. Here also two entirely 
different views have been taken by modern geographers of the 
extent of his knowledge, and the consequent value of the 
positions which he has assigned to the points that he mentions 
by name. As far as the limit of the Roman province of 
Mauretania Tingitana, the coast was naturally well known; 
and the headland which he describes as its southernmost 
point, and to which he gives the name of the Greater Atlas 


5 Of course on the theory that iden- | to the description given by Ptolemy 
tifies the Nigir with the Quorra, it is | of the Gir and its arms. 
easy to find a representative for the e€ For a description of the course and 
Gir in any of the large rivers farther | character of the Wady Djedi, see Mr. 
east—the Yeou, Shary, &. None of | Tristram’s Great Sahara, p. 362. 
these, however, in any respect answer 
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may safely be identified with Cape Ghir, a prominent headland 
formed by the main chain of the Atlas, abutting directly upon 
the ocean. Immediately south of this he places the river 
Subus, the name of which may clearly be recognised in the 
valley and river of Sis or Sous, in precisely the same position 
with respect to Cape Ghir. But though this remarkable 
feature in the geography of Western Africa may be considered 
as established beyond a doubt, we find it brought down by 
Ptolemy to lat. 26° 30’—more than 4° south of its true posi- 
tion—while in longitude he places it to the east of Cotes 
(Cape Spartel), instead of nearly 4° to the west of it.” 
Throughout this part of his geography indeed he commits the 
error of supposing the coast of Africa to hold a course nearly 
due N. and S. from Cape Spartel (but trending continually 
a little to the east) instead of nearly south-west, and he has 
assigned his longitudes accordingly. 

But it is beyond this that the chief discrepancies begin. 
Following the coast to the south Ptolemy enumerates several 
rivers and promontories, as well as three “ cities,” till he comes 
to a river which he calls Daradus, or Daras, the name of which 
would naturally lead one to identify it with the Draa or Drah, 
one of the most considerable rivers in this part of Africa. Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy places its mouth in 15° N. lat., while the 
Draa really has its outlet in about 28°, or less than 3° south of 
Cape Ghir.: , The latitude thus assigned is actually more than a 
degree to the south of the mouth of the Senegal, the first great 
river of Central Africa; and consequently Colonel Leake, and 
those writers who cling to the correctness of Ptolemy’s astro- 
nomical positions, identify the Daradus of our author with the 
Senegal. Beyond this he mentions a promontory called 
Arsinarium, with another called Russadium: and beyond this 
comes the Western Gulf, or as he elsewhere calls it, the Great 
Gulf on the Western Ocean. Those writers who consider the 


7 Ptol. iv. 1, § 4. called Caphas, and places its sources 
8 iv. 6,§ 6. He elsewhere (§ 9) tells | in 10° N. lat. and 27° E. long., or 17 
us that it takes its rise in a mountain | degrees of longitude east of its mouth. 
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Daradus to be the Senegal, naturally identify the Promon- 
tory of Arsinarium with Cape Verde, and the river Stachir, 
which is placed only about a degree farther south, with the 
Gambia.’ 

§ 36. The combination is no doubt a tempting one; and if it 
stood alone, might be considered as satisfactory. But the diff- 
culty arises that between the river Draa and the Senegal occurs 
the long stretch of coast—extending for more than 900 geo- 
graphical miles—where the great desert abuts upon the sea, 
and throughout the whole extent of which not a single river 
discharges its waters into the ocean. If therefore we identify 
the Daradus with the Senegal, we are not only unable to 
identify any of the intermediate points, but the description of 
this part of the coast is so utterly at variance with the reality 
as to render any such identification impossible. But there is 
another point that has an important bearing upon this question. 
Ptolemy places his promontory of Arsinarium—which Colonel 
Leake would identify with Cape Verde—in latitude 12°, 
directly opposite to the nearest of the Fortunate Islands, by 
which he unquestionably meant to designate the Canaries, 
though he erroneously places them 7° from the mainland. 
The latitude thus assigned to the Fortunate Islands is of 
course entirely erroneous;' but this is easily accounted for, 
in a case where he could not possibly have any real observa- 
tions. but the point on the mainland to which they were most 


9 Ptol. iv. 6, §§ 6, 7. Leake in | which he assigns an extension of nearly 
Journ. of Geogr. Soc. vol. ii. p. 18. six degrees of latitude. But the Cape 

1 It is a singular accident—for I | de Verde Islands, being situated more 
believe it to be nothing elsc—that the | than 300 miles from the coast of Africa, 
position thus assigned to the Fortunate _ were little likely to have been dis- 
Islands comes to coincide more nearly | covered by ancicnt navigators; and, 
with the latitude of the Cape de Verde | strangely as their position is misplaced 
Islands, than with that of the Canaries; | on his map, there can be no reasonable 
and henec if his promontory of Arsi- | doubt that the Fortunate Islands of 
narium be identified with the Cape de | Ptolemy were the same with the group 
Verde, it might be plausibly suggested | described under that name by Juba 
that he had confounded the two groups | and Pliny, which, as we have seen, were 
of islands, and that they were both in- | undoubtedly those now known as the 
cluded under his appellation of the | Canaries. (See Chapter XX. p. 175, 
Fortunate Islands (ai Maxdpwy viico), to | Note E.) 
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nearly opposite, is just one of the facts which even an un- 
scientific navigator would easily observe and record: and we 
may therefore feel assured that Cape Arsinarium was really 
the headland immediately opposite to the nearest of the 
islands. This leads us to identify it with Cape Juby, which 
is only about sixty miles from Fuerteventura, the nearest of 
the Canaries. In this case the next headland Russadium 
would be represented by Cape Bojador, which figures so 
conspicuously in the early voyages of the Portuguese along 
this coast. 

It is true that on this supposition the distance between 
Cape Arsinarium and the mouth of the Daradus (the Draa) is 
greatly overrated, Ptolemy placing the latter river in lat. 15°, 
3° farther north, while the real distance is not more than 80 
G. miles, and the interval of latitude only about 20’, the coast 
in this part bearing nearly east and west: and again, the 
interval between the Daradus and the Subus, estimated by 
Ptolemy at not less than ten degrees, is still more exaggerated, 
the real distance being little more than 180 G. miles, or 3° of 
latitude, if we suppose the coast (as Ptolemy did) to run 
nearly from north to south. We are thus left with a. choice 
of difficulties: there being really no alternative but to adopt 
Ptolemy’s latitudes, as Colonel Leake has done, and transfer 
the Daradus to the Senegal, or to identify it with the Draa, 
12° more to the north. Unaccountable as such an error may 
appear, it must be observed that Ptolemy has already placed 
Cape Ghir 4° too far to the south, and that a similar tendency 
to exaggerate his distances in latitude has been observed 
throughout his map of Africa.” But those of the Senegal and 
Cape Verde would, according to Colonel Leake’s view, be 
comparatively correct: and we should thus have the strange 
result that along the west coast of Africa, where we have no 
account of the Greeks carrying on any trade, their statements 
of distances—from which alone Ptolemy could calculate his 


2 This is admitted even by Colonel Leake himself (p. 18), 
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latitudes,—became the more correct the farther they receded 
from home. Indeed, it is difficult to cast a glance at Ptolemy’s 
map of North-Western Africa, and the utter dissimilarity of 
its configuration with the real form of the continent, and 
retain a belief in the possibility of his having accurate infor- 
mation, from which to determine correctly a position so remote 
as that of the mouth of the Senegal. 

§ 37. One effect of this misconception of the extension of 
the west coast of Africa, was to distort altogether his idea of 
the position of the Fortunate Islands: by which name it can- 
not be doubted that he as well as Juba and Pliny meant to 
designate the Canary Islands. But having learnt apparently 
from good authority the position of one of these opposite to 
the headland to which he gave the name of Arsinarium, he 
was compelled to carry it down to 11° of N. latitude, while he 
placed the northernmost of the group in lat. 16°, thus ranging 
them in a widely scattered group, extending through more 
than 5° degrees of latitude, instead of lying, as they really do, 
nearly together, in a continuous cluster, having a general 
direction from east to west, and comprised within about two 
degrees of latitude? The point is one of importance as show- 
ing how utterly vague were his ideas of the position of the 
islands, through which he drew his primary meridian from 
which all others were to be reckoned. 

Another instance, and a very striking one, of the manner in 
which Ptolemy assigned positions at random to places concern- 
ing which he had only the vaguest information, is to be found 
in the case of Cerne, which he places in his tables in lat. 
25° 40’, and 5° of longitude east of the Fortunate Islands: so 
that it must have lain in the open, Atlantic, three degrees from 
the mainland, instead of being, as it really was, an islet close 


3 He enumerates six islands, four on | Inaccessible Island), Pluitala, Caspiria, 
the outer line through which he draws | and Pinturia or Centuria, cannot be 
his meridian—and two a degree nearer | identified, unless Pluitala be a cor- 
to the coast. One of these last he calls | ruption of the Latin name Pluvialia 
Canaria, the other the island of Juno, | applied to one of the islands by Statius 
evidently the Junonia of Juba. But | Sebosus (Plin. vi. 32, § 202). 
his other four names, Aprositus (the | 
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to the shore. Had Ptolemy possessed, as suggested by Colonel 
Leake, Carthaginian authorities, and derived his materials 
from thence, he could not possibly have fallen into such a 
mistake with regard to a place which had been in their time 
an important dépét of trade, though it had subsequently 
decayed, and its very existence, as we have seen, became 
disputed. 

§ 38. The above examination of Ptolemy’s geography of 
Africa will serve to show the utterly untrustworthy character 
of the specious system which he has presented to his readers. 
It is very probable that he (or rather Marinus) really possessed 
materials of considerable value, and that had he furnished us 
with the data from which he deduced his erroneous conclusions, 
we should have been able in our turn to have derived from 
them results of real interest. But we are unfortunately left 
wholly in the dark as to the nature and character of these 
materials: we have no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever 
carried on trade to any extent along the west coast of Africa, 
and still less that they had any direct intercourse with the 
negro nations of the interior. To assume under these circum- 
stances that Ptolemy really possessed authentic and detailed 
itineraries, upon which he could found approximately correct 
estimates of the geographical position of the places he enume- 
rates, is to place a degree of confidence in his astronomical 
determinations to which they are certainly not entitled.* The 
vague and fluctuating character of the names in the interior of 
the African continent is sufficiently apparent to any one who 
compares a series of modern maps; and the same must have 
been the case in ancient times also; while the various hypo- 


4 Dr. Beke’s remarks on this subject 
appear to me perfectly just. “In at- 
tempting to fix in the map of Africa 
the true position of Ptolemy’s lakes and 
sources of the Nile, we must discard all 
notions of their having been determined 
absolutely by means of astronomical 
observations, special maps of particular 
localities, or otherwise, and regard them 


simply as derived from oral information, 
and as laid down relatively to some 
well-known point on the coast ” (Sources 
of the Nile, p. 69). If this is true of the 
eastern portions of Africa with regard 
to which he certainly had some trust- 
worthy data, it applies with still greater 
force to the interior and the western 
half of the continent. 
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theses started by modern geographers, based upon the erroneous 
information that they possessed, may at once explain and 
excuse the errors committed by Ptolemy in attempting to put 
into shape the very defective materials at his command. When 
we see how much of the map of Africa was still either hypo- 
thetical or erroneous, even in the days of D’Anville and 
Rennell, we cannot wonder that the same map, as drawn for 
the first time by Ptolemy, was still more hypothetical and 
still more erroneous. 

§ 39. Both in this instance and in regard to the eastern 
portions of Asia, we have seen that Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information beyond that of any preceding geo- 
grapher, but that this information was of a very vague and 
indefinite character, and he had no means of correcting it, or 
of testing the accuracy of the positions which he assumed in 
consequence. Under these circumstances the attempt to clothe 
his imperfect materials in a scientific garb, was only to mislead 
his readers by concealing the poverty of his real knowledge: 
and unfortunately it had that effect in a most unprecedented 
degree. Owing to the definite and positive form in which his 
results were presented, it was assumed without further inquiry 
that they were based upon sound and sufficient data. His 
great astronomical reputation also contributed to the same 
effect. It seemed but natural to suppose that an astronomer 
of such a high character could not have given such full and 
detailed tables of latitudes and longitudes unless they were 
really derived from trustworthy observations. Few read, or 
cared to remember, his first introductory book, in which he 
had pointed out very fairly the true character of his materials, 
and the imperfections necessarily resulting from thence in the 
execution of his work. ‘The problem which he proposed to 
himself was a noble scientific conception, but it was one which 
it was in his day utterly impossible to realize. The scientific 
framework was in reality a delusion, but its outward form was 
so regular and symmetrical, that it imposed upon almost all 
observers ; and the authority of Ptolemy became established 
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in geography in a position nearly as paramount as that which 
for many centuries it occupied in astronomy. Even at the 
present day there still remains a lingering desire to prove him 
in the right if possible, and to believe in the accuracy of geo- 
graphical positions which could not possibly have been founded 
on actual observations. 

§ 40. But whatever were the defects in Ptolemy’s great 
work, considered only as what it professed to be—a collection 
of materials for laying down an improved map of the world; 
we must always bear in mind that the construction of such 
a map, though the first duty, or the first necessity, of the 
geographer, is very far from representing his whole duty. An 
accurate knowledge of the human skeleton is essential to the 
artist; but it is very far from an adequate representation of 
the human figure. The map-maker in like manner furnishes 
only the dry bones of geography, which it is the task of the 
physical geographer to clothe with flesh and blood in order 
to produce an organic whole. But of any conception of this 
truth Ptolemy appears to have been wholly destitute. It may 
be urged indeed that the plan of his work excluded any full 
development of this important branch of his subject. But he 
might certainly have easily introduced brief outlines of the 
principal rivers and ranges of mountains in each country; and 
the absence of all such notices renders it impossible to draw 
anything ‘like a real map of the countries comprised in his 
tables. The few indications supplied by the occasional 
mention of the mouths, sources, and confluences of rivers are 
introduced in a careless and perfunctory manner, and are often 
strangely erroneous.” Of mountain chains on the other hand— 
the most important of all features in the real geography of a 
country—he in many instances either takes no notice at all, 


5 This has been already pointed out | His attempt to describe the Po and its 
in respect to the rivers of Gaul, where | confluents, and their relation with the 
he makes the Durance, the Isère, the | Italian lakes, is in lke manner very 
Rhone, the Doubs and the Saone all | confused and obscure, and would in- 
rise in the same part of the Alps, | deed if taken alone be utterly unin- 
within about a degree of one another. | telligible. 
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or merely refers to them, as in the case of the Pyrenees, 
because they formed the boundary between two nations. In 
regard to this important branch of the science of geography, 
his predecessor Strabo was as superior to Ptolemy as he was 
inferior to him in all that relates to the mathematical con- 
struction of his maps. 

§ 41. It is impossible to quit the consideration of the merits 
and defects of Ptolemy as a geographer, without adverting to 
the singular circumstance that, in one instance, one of his 
gravest errors became the means of contributing materially, 
though indirectly, to the greatest discovery of modern times. 
We have seen that his erroneous system of graduation, com- 
bined with the exaggerated accounts he had received of the 
distance of the Seres and Sinz towards the east, had led him 
to extend the continent of Asia in that direction far beyond 
the truth. The effect of this was to diminish to a corre- 
sponding extent the intermediate unknown space, and conse- 
quently lead to the idea that the ocean which separated the 
extreme east of Asia from the western lands of Europe was 
of much smaller dimensions than it would really have been 
had there been continuous sea between them. Hence when 
Columbus set out on his memorable voyage, with a view of 
arriving by sea at the Indies, he supposed the Land of Spices 
of which he was in search to be much less distant than it 
really was; a consideration which no doubt materially in- 
fluenced him in determining to make the attempt. 
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NOTE A, p. 524. 


RATE OF MARCHING IN AFRICA, 


Masor Denham and Captain Clapperton took 68 days on their 
journey with a caravan from Mourzuk to the Lake Tchad; and 
61 days on their return. ‘Travelling in a similar manner they had 
occupied 34 days from Tripoli to Mourzuk, and took not less than 
44 days on their return; but Major Denham, travelling express 
with only three servants and three camels, made this last journey 
in 20 days. Hence it is remarkable that the rate of marching 
of the Roman armies along this comparatively well-known part of 
the route was unusually rapid, as both Flaccus and Maternus 
agreed in reckoning it only 20 days’ march (which they estimated 
at 5400 stadia) by the shortest line of route, though it took 
30 days by the longer and more usual route. (Ptol. i. 10, § 2.) 

The actual distance from Leptis to Garama (Germa, about 
65 miles N.W. of Mourzuk), as measured in a straight line on the 
map, amounts to about 375 G. miles or 3750 stadia. The estimate 
of the Roman generals was therefore a great exaggeration; as 
might indeed be assumed from the circumstance, that it supposed 
a marching-rate of 27 G. miles (or 36 Roman miles) a day,—a rate 
which could not possibly be maintained by any army continuously 
for a considerable period. But it is probable, though not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that this would be also the rate according to 
which they would calculate the farther advance to Agisymba, and 
by means of which they arrived at the preposterous conclusion, 
which even Marinus found it necessary to curtail to a considerable 
extent. 

The real distance from Mourzuk to the nearest point of Soudan, 
near Lake Tchad, is only just about double that from Tripoli to 
Mourzuk; though the Roman armies appear to have consumed 
more than four times as long upon the march; a sufficient evi- 
dence of the utter vagueness of any calculation founded upon such 
data without further details. 

If we suppose the same rate of marching from Garama to 
Agisymba as that from Leptis to Garama, the distance accom- 
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plished in 120 days would amount to 3240 G. miles or 54 degrees of 
latitude ; but as Marinus certainly reckoned (as well as Ptolemy) 
only 500 stadia (or 50 G. miles) to a degree, this would be re- 
garded by him as equivalent to 644 degrees, Assuming his lati- 
tude for Garama to have been the same as Ptolemy’s (21° 30’ N. lat.), 
this would carry the position of Agisymba down to 48° S. lat., or 
about 8° S. of the Cape of Good Hope! How he arrived at the first 
result of 24,680 stadia south of the Equator or 494 degrees S. lat., 
as stated by Ptolemy, which he afterwards proceeded to reduce, 
we are at a loss to discover. 


NOTE B, p. 564. 


PTOLEMY’S LONGITUDES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


It may be conyenient to the reader to exhibit in a tabular form 
the longitudes of the principal points in the Mediterranean as 
given by Ptolemy, and the actual longitudes of the same points 
computed from Ferro. It must however be carefully borne in 
mind that this meridian lay in fact much farther west than that 
assumed by Ptolemy from his supposed position of the Fortunate 
Islands. (See p. 567.) 


secnting to Regl Lange 

Sacred Promontory .. .. 2° 80° .. 9° 20 
Mouth of Betis .. .. .. 5° 20’ .. 12° 

Calpe (at mouth of Straits)... 7° 30' .. 18° 

Caralisin Sardinia... .. 82° 30 .. 27° 30’ 
Lilybeeum in Sicily  .. .. 87° .. 80° 45' 
Pachynus Prom. (do.) .. .. 40° . 83° 25' 
Tænarus Prom., a a 50° = 40250 
Rhodes .. . aaa « 658° 20° .. 46° 45 
Issus swe ee es S a E S 


The longitudes in the second column are given in round numbers 
for the greater facility of comparison. 
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NOTE C, p. 575. 
LATITUDE OF THULE. 


The position of Thule was evidently based upon the recent 
Roman information concerning that island, which, as has already 
been pointed out, certainly referred to the Shetland Islands. 
Eratosthenes had placed it in 66°, or on the Arctic Circle; an 
assumption evidently derived from the statement of Pytheas that 
at the summer solstice the sun was visible all the night through. 
But the Thule of Marinus and Ptolemy was placed with regard to 
the Orkneys, and supposed to be only a degree to the north of 
them, which necessarily brought it down to a lower latitude than 
that assigned by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Ptolemy indeed 
affirms that its longest day was of twenty hours (viii. 3, § 3), but 
it is most improbable that he had any positive authority for this 
statement, which was doubtless merely an astronomical conclusion 
from its assumed position on the globe, and as such, was almost 
precisely correct. 

In placing Thule in latitude 63° Ptolemy of course carried it 
more than three degrees north of its true position. But if we 
allow for the erroneous graduation of his map, it would be really 
placed somewhat too far to the south. But its latitude was probably 
in reality calculated from that of Massilia, as the northernmost 
point of the Mediterranean of which the position was really deter- 
mined by observation. According to Ptolemy the interval between 
the two would amount to just about 20 degrees, equivalent to 
162 degrees of 60 geographical miles, which differs very little 
from the truth; Massilia being really situated in 43° 18’, and the 
southern extremity of Mainland in the Shetlands wanting only a 
few miles of 60°. It is indeed the middle of the island to which 
he assigns the precise latitude of 63°; but this difference is unim- 
portant in such a case. 

It would be clearly erroneous to suppose Ptolemy’s assumed 
position of Thule to have been really calculated from the equator, 
in degrees of 500 stadia, which would bring it down to a real lati- 
tude of 524°, as Ptolemy had of course no positive observations on 
the equator; the geographical position of which he was obliged to 
assume. Almost all his latitudes for the Mediterranean must be 
taken with reference to the fixed parallel of Rhodes (in 36°) or to 
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that of Alexandria; and there can be little doubt that his latitudes 
for Gaul and Britain were all calculated in reality from Massilia as 
the fixed point of departure. 


NOTE D, p. 584. 
PTOLEMY’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. 


A more plausible explanation is suggested by M. Roscher in his 
little work (Ptolemaeus und die Handelsstrassen in Central Afrika, 
8vo, Gotha, 1857) that this distortion of the north of Britain was 
an attempt to reconcile the real latitude of certain points for which 
Ptolemy possessed correct astronomical observations, with the other 
parts of his map resulting from estimated distances (p. 18). But 
this hypothesis is based upon the assumption that the points given 


by Ptolemy in the eighth book were really fixed by such observa-- 


tions—a conclusion of which I have already endeavoured to show 
the fallacy. But in this instance even this supposition will not 
at all explain the difficulty. The most northern point of which 
Ptolemy professes to give the latitude in his eighth book (viii. 3, 
§ 9) is a place called Ilrepwrov orpardredov, to which he assigns a 
solstitial day of 184 hours, corresponding to a latitude of 60°. 
The position of this place (the name of which is not found in any 
Latin author, but is obviously a mere translation of the Latin 
Alata Castra) is wholly uncertain and it is merely by conjecture 
that it is usually placed at Burg Head on the Moray Frith. 
Assuming this to be correct, the interval of latitude between this 
point and the Isle of Wight, which he places in lat. 52° 20', would 
be comparatively correct: and is therefore supposed to be based 
on real observations. But while Ptolemy has (singularly enough) 
given us no notices in the eighth book concerning any point on the 
west coast of Britain, he has in his tables carried up the whole 
series of positions much too far to the north, placing the Land’s 
End in 523° instead of 50°, the two headlands of South and North 
Wales, Octapitarum and Ganganum, in latitude 543° and 553° 
respectively, so that his assigned latitude of 61° 40’ for the 
headland of the Novant or Mall of Galloway, though still more 
in excess is not a single exceptional error. 

Moreover the latitudes assigned by him in the eighth bodie to 
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Londinium (54° 30’), Eburacum (57°), and Cataractonium (58° 30’) 
are all greatly in excess, and could not possibly have been founded 
on observations with any pretension to a scientific character. To 
suppose that while all these positions of well-known and civilized 
places were thus glaringly erroneous, that of an unknown outpost 
in the far north of the island should have alone been correctly 
observed and reported, so that Ptolemy altered his whole map in 
accordance with it, is certainly at variance with all probability. 
It is equally at variance with M. Roscher’s own view that the 
statements in the eighth book generally are based upon direct 
scientific observation. 

The fact appears to be that in carrying up the west coast of 
Britain (as far as the peninsula of Galloway) so much too far to the 
north, Ptolemy was actuated in great measure by his erroneous 
idea of the position of Ireland, to which he correctly understood 
that peninsula to be directly opposite. On the other side, though 
it.was generally understood that Britain was opposite to Germany, 
there could in this case be no definite means of connecting the two 
and fixing their retative positions in latitude. But having this 
general idea in his mind, Ptolemy might well hesitate to extend 
the north of Britain through four degrees more of latitude than he 
had already carried it, and to avoid this would give it a slew round 
towards Germany, so as to bring it into something like the same 
latitude as the Cimbrian Chersonese. It may be added that (as we 
have already seen) Ptolemy considered that he had grounds for 
placing Thule in latitude 63°, and as it was a point universally 
admitted that this island lay considerably to the north of Britain, 
it rendered it impossible for him to carry the northern parts of the 
mainland farther than about 62° of north latitude. 


NOTE E, p. 597. 


OXIANA PALUS. 


' Nothing but the unwillingness of modern writers to admit that 
the ancients were unacquainted with so important a feature in the 
geography of Central Asia as the Sea of Aral could have led them 
to suppose it represented by the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy. While 


VOL. II. 2 T 
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that author distinctly describes both the Iaxartes and the Oxus as 
flowing into the Caspian Sea (vi. 14, §§ 1, 2), he speaks of a range 
of mountains called the Sogdian Mountains which extend between 
the two rivers, from which flow several nameless streams into those 
two, one of which forms the Oxian Lake ('Qéeavý Aduvy, vi. 12, § 3). 
This statement exactly tallies with the fact that the Polytimetus 
or river of Soghd, which rises in the mountains in question, does 
not flow into the Oxus, but forms a small stagnant lake called 
Kara Kul or Denghiz: and there seems no doubt that this was the 
lake meant by Ptolemy. It is true that Ammianus Marcellinus in 
his description of these regions, which is very vague and inaccurate 
but is based for the most part upon Ptolemy, terms it a large and 
wide-spread lake (alii fluvii decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludem 
efficiunt late longeque diffusam—xxiii. 6, § 59) but this is probably 
nothing more than a rhetorical flourish. The Oxus Lacus of Pliny 
has of course nothing to do with it, being a lake (probably invented 
for the occasion) in which the Oxus was supposed to have its source. 
(Plin. vi. 16, § 48.) 


NOTE F, p. 601. 


PTOLEMY’S MAP OF INDIA. 


Some excellent remarks on the portion of Ptolemy’s work devoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of which he made use, 
and the manner in which he employed them, will be found in 
Colonel Yule’s introduction to his Map of India in Dr. Smith’s 
Atlas of Ancient Geography (pp. 22-24). These remarks are indeed 
in great measure applicable to the mode of proceeding of the Alex- 
andrian geographer in many other cases also, though the result is 
particularly conspicuous in India from the fullness of the informa- 
tion—crude and undigested as it was—which he had managed to 
bring together. The result, as presented to us in the tables of 
Ptolemy, is a mass of utter confusion, out of which it is very diff- 
cult to extract in a few instances any definite conclusions. The 
attempt of Lassen to identify the various places mentioned by 
Ptolemy is based throughont upon the fundamental error of sup- 
posing that that geographer possessed a map of India similar to 
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our own, and that we have only to compare the ancient and modern 
names in order to connect the two. As Col. Yule justly observes : 
“ Practically he (Lassen) deals with Ptolemy’s compilation as if 
that geographer had possessed a collection of real Indian surveys, 
with the data systematically co-ordinated. The fact is that if we 
should take one of the rude maps of India that appeared in the 
16th century (e.g. in Mercator or in Linschoten) draw lines of 
latitude and longitude, and then more Ptolemaïco construct tables 
registering the co-ordinates of cities, sources and confluences as 
they appeared in that map, this would be the sort of material we 
have to deal with in Ptolemy’s India.” 

But in fact the case is much stronger than Col. Yule puts it. 
For such a map as he refers to, of the 16th century, however rude, 
would give a generally correct idea of the form and configuration 
of the Indian peninsula. But this, as we have seen, was utterly 
misconceived by Ptolemy. Hence he had to fit his data derived 
from various sources, such as maritime and land itineraries, based 
upon real experience, into a framework to which they were wholly 
unsuited, and this could only be effected by some Procrustean pro- 
cess, or rather by a repetition of such processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in the dark. 

Colonel Yule’s map of Ancient India is undoubtedly by far the 
best that has yet been produced : it is indeed the only attempt to 
interpret Ptolemy’s data, upon which such a map must mainly be 
founded, upon anything like sound critical principles. But it must 
be confessed that the result is far from encouraging. So small a 
proportion of Ptolemy’s names can find a place at all, and so many 
of those even that appear on the map are admitted by its author to 
rest upon very dubious authority, that we remain almost wholly in 
the dark as to the greater part of his voluminous catalogues; and 
are equally unable to identify the localities which he meant to 
designate, and to pronounce an opinion upon the real value of his 
materials. 


NOTE G, p. 608. 


IABADIUS. 


The name of Java has certainly some resemblance with Iabadius, 
supposing that to be the correct form of the name, and what is of 


22 
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more consequence Ptolemy adds that it signifies “the island of 
barley,” € which is really the meaning of the name of Java. 

The position in latitude assigned by him to the island in ques- 
tion (84 degrees of south latitude) also agrees very well with that 
of Java: but his geographical notions of these countries are in 
general so vague and erroneous that little or no value can be 
attached to this coincidence. 

On the other hand the abundance of gold would suit well with 
Sumatra, which has always been noted on that account, while there 
is little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis at its western 
extremity would thus correspond with Acheen, a place that must 
have always been one of the principal cities of the island. 

In either case he had a very imperfect idea of its size, assigning 
it a length of only about 100 G. miles, while Java is 9° or 540 G. 
miles in length, and Sumatra more than 900 G. miles. 

It seems not improbable that in this case, as in several others, he 
mixed up particulars which really referred to the two different 
islands, and applied them to one only: but it is strange that if he 
had any information concerning such islands as Sumatra and Java, 
he should have no notion that they were of very large size, at the 
same time that he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the dimen- 
sions of Ceylon. 


€ vii. 2, § 29, "IaBadiov (4 SaBadiov) ò ocnpatver rps vijcos. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Section 1.—Historical Events. 


§ 1. TuE work of Ptolemy unquestionably marks the culmi- 
nating point to which geographical science ever attained 
among the Greeks or Romans: and, as in the parallel case of 
his great astronomical treatise, it speedily obtained such a 
reputation as almost entirely to supersede all other works 
upon the subject. The paramount authority thus attributed 
to it was doubtless owing in great part to its scientific form 
and character; and in part also to the great and deserved 
reputation of Ptolemy as an astronomer, which led to an ex- 
aggerated estimate of his merits as a scientific geographer. 
But other circumstances contributed also to the same result ; 
among the foremost of which must be placed the fact that the 
period of its appearance was that when the Roman Empire was 
at the height of its power and prosperity, which was speedily 
followed by a decline in literature as rapid as that in the con- 
dition of the empire. The two centuries which followed the 
publication of Ptolemy’s geography were an age of compila- 
tions and abridgements, unmarked by almost a single work of 
original genius in the domain either of literature or science. 
The few remaining treatises of a geographical character which 
belong to this period all partake of the impress of this spirit: 
and while they scarcely contribute a single point to the exten- 
sion of geographical knowledge, they show a total absence 
alike of critical sagacity and scientific intelligence. 

§ 2. A very brief notice will suffice to indicate the few 
events during the period in question, which have any imme- 
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diate connection with geography. The Roman Empire had 
already attained to its utmost limits: and no subsequent 
extension contributed to widen the range of geographical 
knowledge. The wars of Marcus Aurelius with the nations 
north of the Danube, the Marcomanni, Quadi, Jazyges, and 
Sarmatians were for the most part of a defensive character, 
and calculated rather to repel the attacks of the barbarians 
than to carry the Roman arms into their country. It may 
well be doubted whether the accounts which represent these 
simultaneous incursions as the result of a combined plan of 
operations, or general confederacy among nations of different 
race, and widely spread through distant regions, have any 
foundation in truth: but it is certain at all events that we 
have here the first indication of that increasing pressure of the 
barbarians on the northern frontier of the Roman Empire, 
which was destined to give the determining character to the 
three following centuries. 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual appearance among 
these threatening foes of the names that afterwards became so 
distinguished from the part they took in the destruction of 
the Western Empire: but the ethnographical questions con- 
nected with them are too complicated and uncertain for us 
to enter upon them here. It may suffice to mention that the 
name of the Vandals, as well as that of the Alani, appears for 
the first time among the invaders under M. Aurelius, while 
that of the Goths is not found until after the time of Caracalla. 
In the reign of the latter emperor also the Alemanni are men- 
tioned for the first time among the most formidable of the 
German tribes. 

The expedition of the Emperor Severus into Britain (A.D. 
208-211) is one of the few events of this period which has 
any direct geographical interest; and concerning this unfor- 
tunately our information is only of the most vague and 
general kind. But it is distinetly stated by Dion Cassius, a 
contemporary writer, that the emperor advanced with his army 
through the wilds of the Caledonians to the extreme northern 
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point of the island, encountering extreme difficulties from the 
natural constitution of the country, but no opposition of any 
consequence from the natives.’ It is remarkable that the 
only name of a British tribe mentioned by Dion, except the 
general term of Caledonians, is that of the Meate, an appella- 
tion not found in any other ancient writer, but under which 
he appears to comprise all the inhabitants of the south of 
Scotland from the wall of Hadrian to the rampart of Anto- 
ninus.* But though he had thus extended his triumphant 
progress to the farthest limits of Britain, Severus appears to 
have seen the difficulty of retaining a permanent hold upon 
the wild and remote regions of the north, and contented him- 
self with restoring and fortifying the wall built by Hadrian 
from the Solway to the Tyne.’ 

§ 3. In the East on the contrary the wars of Severus and 
his successors possess little or no interest for the geographer. 
They are not related with sufficient fullness to be of any use 
in supplying or explaining the topographical details of the 
countries between the Euphrates and Mount Zagros, which 
had so long been the field of battle between the Romans and 
the Parthians, and the general features of the campaigns were 


1 Dion. Cass. Ixxvi. 11-13. So great 


Hadrian, not the rampart of Antoninus 
were the hardships and sufferings of 


Pius. 


the troops that not less than 50,000 
were said to have perished in the 
course of the campaign; the natives 
continually hovering round the army 
and cutting off stragglers, though not a 
battle was fought. 

The emperor is reported to have on 
this oceasion caused careful observations 
to be made of the position of the sun 
and the length of the days and nights 
(Dion. Cass. l c. 13), but unfortunately 
tne results are not recorded. 

2 The Meate are described ag ‘ im- 
mediately adjoining the cross wall 
which cuts the islands in two” (oixodor 
Sè of uèv MaâTa rpds aitG7@ Siarecxio- 
mate Ò Thy vijooy ixn Téuven l.c. 11), 
and the Caledonians to the north of 
them. There can be no doubt that the 
diaretxioua here meant was the wall of 


3 “ Britanniam, quod maximum ejus 
imperii decus est, muro per transversam 
insulam ducto utrinque ad fiuem Oceani 
munivit.” Spartiani Severus, c. 18. 
No reference is here found to the pre- 
viously existing wall of Hadrian; and 
we are left to conjecture as to the re- 
lation between the two: the author 
employing the same term “ murus ” in 
both cases. Another passage (e. 22), 
in which he uses incidentally the phrase 
“post murum apud vallum missum in 
Britannia,” is certainly corrupt, and as 
it stunds unintelligible. 

Concerning the real connection of the 
work of Severus with that of Hadrian, 
see Bruce's Roman Wall, chap. v., and 
Hiibner’s Inscriptiones Britannicw, pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated again and again with little variation. Thus we find 
Severus himself in the first instance (a.D. 195) advancing, 
much in the same manner as Trajan had done, through 
northern Mesopotamia to the Tigris, crossing that river into 
Adiabene, and reducing that province to nominal subjection. 
In his second expedition (A.D. 197) he achieved more brilliant 
successes, but with little permanent result. Descending the 
valley of the Euphrates in person, while another army fol- 
lowed that of the Tigris through Adiabene he succeeded in 
making himself master of the Parthian capital of Ctesiphon, 
as well as of the two great cities of Seleucia and Babylon.* 
But the want of provisions compelled him to return, and 
having attempted on his homeward march to take the strong 
fortress of Hatra, which had already baffled all the efforts of 
Trajan, he met with an ignominious failure. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, it seems certain that not only the northern part 
of Mesopotamia—including Edessa, Nisibis, and Singara—but 
Adiabene also, remained in the hands of the Romans, and were 
for a time again constituted as provinces and formally annexed 
to the Roman Empire, as they had been by Trajan. 

It is evident that at this period the Parthian Empire was 
already breaking up from internal dissensions and decay. It 
made indeed a last struggle under its king Artabanus, who in 
A.D. 217, after the death of Caracalla, defeated his successor 
Macrinus in a great battle near Nisibis, which is said to 
have lasted three whole days. But the peace which followed 
left the Romans still in possession of Mesopotamia; and a few 
years after began the revolt of the Persian prince Artaxerxes, 
which ended in the overthrow of the Parthian monarchy, and 
the final establishment of a Persian dynasty. 

§ 4. The new monarchy thus founded became speedily in- 
volved in hostilities with Rome, in which however the 
Persians were almost always victorious, and far from the 
Roman emperors in the third century extending the limits 


4 Dion. Cass. lxxv. 9. 
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of their dominions towards the east, they not only saw 
Armenia subjected to the Persian yoke, but were unable to 
protect their own provinces against the invader. After the 
captivity of Valerian (a.D. 260), the armies of Sapor overran 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, surprised and pillaged the 
wealthy city of Antioch, and reduced, after an obstinate siege, 
that of Cæsarea in Cappadocia.’ But the Persian monarch did 
not retain possession of the conquered provinces; and the able 
and vigorous rule of Odenathus, as well as of his successor 
Zenobia, wot only established the independence of their 
capital of Palmyra, but raised that remote and secluded city 
for a brief period to be the seat of an energetic and vigorous 
monarchy, comprising the whole of Syria with many of the 
adjoining provinces. The defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian (A.D. 
273) was however followed by the destruction of Palmyra, of 
which nothing but the splendid ruins survived to confirm to 
future ages the record of its transient prosperity. Not long 
afterwards (A.D. 283), if we may trust the statement of one of 
the Augustan historians, the emperor Carus not only traversed 
the whole of Mesopotamia, but actually took the city of 
Ctesiphon, so long the capital, or at least the royal residence, 
of the Parthian monarchs. Internal dissensions and disputes 
about the succession seem at this period to have weakened the 
Persian monarchy: and under the reign of Diocletian the suc- 
cesses of Galerius led to the establishment of a peace or per- 
manent treaty between the two nations, by which a large 
portion of Mesopotamia was ceded to the Roman Empire, and 
the river Aboras or Chaboras was fixed as the limit between 
the two empires, thus leaving the strong fortresses of Circe- 
sium, Singara, and Nisibis in the hands of the Romans.’ 


period one of the most important cities | Aleppo discovered the ruins of Palmyra 
of Asia Minor, but the statement of | about the end of the last century” 
Zonaras that it was said to contain | (1691). They were afterwards fully 
400,000 inhabitants (Zonar. xii. p. 594, escribed and figured by Wood and 
ed.Bonn), though adopted by Gibbon, | Dawkins in 1753; and have in modern 
appears to me a gross exaggeration. days been visited by many travellers. 

ê Gibbon (chap. xi.) justly remarks 7 Circesium, which was situated at 


5 Cæsarea was undoubtedly at this | that “some English travellers from 
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‘But this arrangement did not last long. The Persian 
monarchy rose to renewed vigour under a second Sapor; 
and the possession of Mesopotamia, and especially of the 
newly ceded provinces became the subject of almost continual 
hostilities during the reign of Constantius. After the acces- 
sion of Julian, that emperor, who had already in the subor- 
dinate position of Cæsar distinguished himself in wars against 
the Alemanni and other barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul, 
undertook an expedition against the Persians, in which he 
hoped to rival the fame of Trajan, if not of Alexander himself. 
His success was indeed far from corresponding to his hopes, 
and as he did not advance beyond Ctesiphon, his proceedings 
could not throw any new light on the geography of Asia. But 
as we possess in this instance a detailed account of his cam- 
paign by Ammianus Marcellinus, who himself accompanied 
the army, it is interesting to compare the steps of his progress 
with those of the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great. 

§ 5. Setting out from Antioch, in the spring of 363, he 
proceeded by way of Bercea (Aleppo) and Hierapolis to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at the customary place of passage 
(Zeugma), and advanced to Carrhe, a place of evil note among 


the confluence of the Chaboras with | 


the Euphrates, was first fortified by 
Diocletian (Ammian. Marcell. xxiii. 5). 
The strongholds of Nisibis and Singara 
had already figured in earlier wars, and 
have been repeatedly mentioned. (See 
Chapter XX VI. p. 505.) 

It may he noticed that no mention of 
Tigranocerta occurs during these later 
wars between the Romans and their 
eastern neighbours. The city had pro- 
bably ceased to exist. 

8 It is tothe interest excited by these 
wars that we are indebted for the pub- 
lication at this period of the little work 
called the “ Itinerarium Alexandri,” 
dedicated by its anonymous auihor to 
the emperor Constantius, which was 
published for the first time by Cardinal 
Mai in 1817. 
title it is rather an abridged history of 


Alexander’s campaigns than a geo- | 


Notwithstanding its | 


graphical treatise, but it is equally 
worthless from either point of view. 
The author had, as he tells us, eompiled 
a similar account of the expedition of 
Trajan to the East, which could hardly 
have failed to be of some value, as we 
possess no detailed record of his cam- 
paigns. But this is unfortunately lost. 
(The Itinerarium Alexandri is reprinted 
by C. Müller among the. Scriptores de 
Rebus Alerandri, appended to his 
edition of Arrian. Paris, 1846.) 

° For this campaign we have the un- 
usual advantage of possessing two de- 
tailed narratives, that of Zosimus (iii. 
12-31) being well worthy of comparison 
with that of Ammianus (xxiii.—xxv.). 
The latter writer, notwithstanding his 
inflated and rhetorical style, appears to 
be a trustworthy authority, but unfor- 
tunately his geographical statements 
are apt to be loose and indefinite. 
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the Romans from its connection with the ill-fated expedition 
of Crassus. From hence he despatched two of his generals 
with 30,000 men to the Tigris, with orders to cross that river, 
and descend through the provinces on its left bank, Gordyene 
and Adiabene, so as to meet the main army under the walls of 
Ctesiphon. He himself turned abruptly to the south, and 
again reached the Euphrates at the city of Callinicum, which 
had been founded by the Seleucidan kings near the con- 
fluence of ‘the river Belias, and from whence he descended 
the course of the Euphrates to Circesium, the frontier fortress 
of the Roman territory. From thence he followed the valley 
of the great river as far as a place called Thillutha, a strong 
fortress on an island, surrounded by the Euphrates, which on 
account of the strength of its position was able to defy the 
arms of Julian! The Emperor however pushed on as far as a 
village called Macepracta, situated at the extremity of the 
ancient wall which had been carried across from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, the ruins of which were still visible. It was at 
this point that a great canal called the Naarmalcha, or the 
Royal river, conveyed a large part of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates into the Tigris, and it was by this channel, or a 
branch of it, that Julian was able to transport his fleet from 
the one river to the other, as Trajan had previously done. 


? Thillutha is identified with a place 
called Thelbe or Tilbeh, where there 
are some remains of ancient buildings, 
on a small island in the Euphrates, 
about 8 miles below Anah or Anatho 
(Chesney’s Euphrates, vol. i. p. 57). It 
is mentioned by Isidore of Charax 
(Stathm. Parth. § 1) under the name of 
Thilabus, as a place where a treasury 
was kept by the Parthian kings. But 
it is probable that its strength and im- 
portance are much exaggerated by 
Ammianus. 

2 “Ad vicum Macepracta pervenit, 
in quo semiruta murorum vestigia vide- 
bantur, qui priscis temporibus in spatia 
longa protenti tueri ab externis incur- 
sionibus Assyriam dicebantur.” Am- 
mian. xxiv. 2, §6. These were evidently 
the remains of the wall, which tra- 


versed Babylonia in this part from the 

_Euphrates to the Tigris, and the ruins 
of which, now called by the Arabs Sidd 
Nimrud, may still be traced through 
great part of its extent. (See Layard’s 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 471, 578; 
and the Journal of Geogr. Society, vol. 
ix. pp. 445-6, 473-4.) It was wholly 
distinct from the Median Wall of Xeno- 
phon, with which it bas often been con- 
founded. (See Chapter X. Note L, 
p. 370.) 

3 There is great confusion in regard 
to this canal. It is described by Ammi- 
anus as quitting the Euphrates close 
to Macepracta, which would agree with 
the cut now known as the Saklawiyeh 

| canal; but that at present termed the 
| Nahr el Melik (evidently the same 
name with the Naarmalcha of Ammi- 
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The topographical details of this part of his operations are 
very obscure, but it would appear that several of the towns in 
this part of the country had been strongly fortified, and 
opposed a vigorous resistance to the Roman arms.* Julian 
however reduced several of these strongholds in succession, 
and succeeded in establishing himself with nis army under the 
walls of Ctesiphon, on the left bank of the Tigris. But the 
fortifications of the capital were so strong as to defy all his 
efforts, and he was compelled to commence his retreat through 
the provinces on the left bank of the river Here he was 
harassed on all sides by the light troops of Sapor, and in one 
of these skirmishes was himself mortally wounded. The army 
continued its retreat under the command of Jovian, and re- 
joined the Tigris at Samara, but was unable to cross that river, 
and after following its banks as far as a place called Dura, the 
new emperor found himself compelled to purchase a treaty of 
peace, and the retreat of his army, by giving up to the Persian 
monarch the five provinces across the Euphrates, which had 


been ceded to the Romans by his grandfather.® 


anus) was considerably farther south. 
But it is this last canal, now in great 
part dry, which led direct to Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, and which must there- 
fore in all probability be the one by 
which Julian conveyed his fleet into 
the Tigris (Ammian. xxiv. 6). I have 
already pointed out, in the notes to the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, the impossibility 
of identifying these artificial channels 
by which the whole plain of Babylonia 
is intersected in all directions, and which 
have been made and remade by suc- 
cessive rulers in all ages, while from 
the nature of the soil they quickly be- 
come dry as soon as they are neglected. 

4 It is remarkable that none of the 
cities or fortresses which figure in this 
part of the operations of Julian are 
mentioned by any preceding writer. 
Perisabor or Persabora, as it is called 
by Zosimus (iii. 17), may however be 
probably placed on the site of the 
modern Anbar, near Felujah; but there 
is nothing by which to identify Mao- 
vamalcha, called by Ammianus “a 
large city and surrounded with strong 


walls” (xxiv. 4, § 2). On the other 
hand he himself tells us that Coche was 
the same with Seleucia (“ Coche, quam 
Seleuciam nominant.” Ib. 5, § 3), but 
it appears to have been’no more than a 
fortress, occupying probably a part only 
of the site of that great commercial 
city, which three centuries before had 
been one of the most populous cities of 
Asia. 

5 Itis, as Gibbon remarks, not very 
easy to understand how a city that had 
been three times taken by the prede- 
cessors of Julian could in his time have 
become so entirely impregnable; and 
it may well suggest a donbt whether 
the most recent capture by Carus, whieh 
is attested only by a passing notice in 
the Augustan Historians, is really en- 
titled to be received as a historieal 
fact. Ctesiphon had however certainly 
been taken both by Trajan and Severus, 
but it may well have been more strongly 
fortified by the new Persian dynasty. 

€ The localities on the Tigris men- 
tioned in connection with the retreat 


' of the Roman army under Joviau pre- 
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The expedition of Julian was the last in the long series of 
similar campaigns carried on by the Greeks and Romans in 
the valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and which have 
given a peculiar interest to those regions. All the attempts 
of the Roman emperors to extend their dominion in that 
direction had either proved altogether failures, or had led only 
to the establishment of a temporary and precarious sovereignty. 
The ignominious treaty concluded by Jovian left the Kuphrates 
still the boundary of the Roman Empire, in accordance with 
the wise precept of its original founder. 

§ 6. Nor was the prudent foresight of Augustus less justified 
in the case of the European provinces. Here indeed the limits 
of the Rhine and the Danube had been for a time materially 
transgressed; first, by the gradual annexation of the tract 
known as the Agri Decumates, extending from the Rhine at 
Mayence to the Danube at Ratisbon ; and far more largely by 
the addition of the extensive province of Dacia. But this 
last acquisition, though permanently annexed by Trajan, and 
reduced in form to the condition of a Roman province, was 
hardly really occupied as such, and its limits were vague and 
imperfectly defined.’ We are told that Hadrian himself was 
desirous to have abandoned it, as he did the provinces lately 
acquired by Trajan beyond the Euphrates: and after the time 
of M. Aurelius it became at once the theatre and the cause of 
incessant wars with the neighbouring barbarians. At length 
Aurelian, while he for a time established the supremacy of the 
Roman arms in this quarter, judged it prudent to abandon the 
nominal sovereignty of a province which he was unable to 
defend, and withdrew all attempt at Roman administration 
beyond the Danube (A.D. 274).° 

The period at which the Agri Decumates (hich had never 


sent no geographical difficulties. Sa- | retains its ancient name, as Dur; about 
mara, where the army first returned to | 20 miles above Samara, 

the Tigris, and attempted the passage 7 See Chapter XXVI. p. 504, and 
of the river, was a place of importance | Note A, p. 516. 

under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and is 8 Vopise. Aurelian. 39. 

still called Samarra. Dura also siill 
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been formally included in a Roman province) were wrested 
from the Empire, cannot be determined with certainty; but it 
was probably the result of many successive struggles. The 
work appears to have been complete before the time of Probus 
(a.D. 276) and in the subsequent wars of Julian with the 
Germans we find the Rhine recognized as the established 
boundary between Gaul and Germany.’ 

§ 7. In one instance only were the boundaries of the Roman 
dominion for a short time extended: and even this case rests 
upon doubtful authority. The island of Britain, which appears 
to have for some time enjoyed a period of tranquillity, and 
imbibed a large portion of that Roman civilization which was 
so deeply infused into the neighbouring Gauls, had begun, as 
early as the reign of Constantine, to be harassed and even 
devastated by the incursions of the barbarian tribes in the 
northern portions of the island—who now for the first time 
appear under the name of Picts and Scots, instead of that of 
Caledonians, with which the Romans were previously familiar! 
—while their coasts were ravaged by the piratical depredations 
of the Saxons. Matters at length assumed so serious an aspect 
that in A.D. 867 Theodosius, the ablest general of the empire, 
was dispatched by Valentinian I. to Britain to restore the 
Roman power in the island. This, we are told, he did so 
effectually that he not only cleared the established provinces 
of the barbarian invaders, but drove them back beyond the 
farthest limits then occupied, and constituted out of the 


° Concerning these Agri Decumates, | the expedition of Severus (Ixxvi. 12, 


the whole history of which is very ob- 2), we find the Picti and Scotti as- 
scure, I can only refer my readers to | suming the same prominent position 
Ukert (Germanien, pp. 267-285). in the puges of Ammianus (xxvii. 8) 


1 Of course I do not mean by this | together with tie Attacotti, a name 
expression to assume the much disputed | which is not found in any subsequent 
conclusion that the Picts and Scots | historian. It is in reference to this 
were cthnographically the same people | expedition of Theodosius also that we 
with the Caledonians. But itis certain | find the Picts and Scots introduced in 
that while in Tacitus we read only of | the often quoted lines of Claudian (de 
Caledonians as the inhabitants of | čiji. Cons. Honorii, vv. 31-33): 
Northern Britain, and their name is HidAMErunt SASH eEnen 
still found in Ptolemy (ii. 3, § 12), as Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 
well as in Dion Cassins on occasion of Scoturum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. 
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territory thus recovered, a fifth province, to which he gave 
the name of Valentia.? It has been generally assumed by 
modern historians, and writers on ancient geography, that the 
province thus recovered extended from the Tyne and the Wall 
of Hadrian to the rampart of Antoninus across the isthmus 
between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, so as to comprise 
Northumberland and the lowlands of Scotland: and though 
the expressions of Ammianus are too vague and general to 
indicate this conclusion with any certainty, it is perhaps the 
most plausible explanation. It is certain at all events that 
a province of the name of Valentia continued to subsist in 
Britain until the island was finally abandoned by the Romans 
in A.D. 409.8 


SECTION 2.—Greek Writers. 


§ 1. Amone the writers on geographical subjects subsequent 
to Ptolemy the first place is undoubtedly due to PAUSANIAS, 
whose Description, or, as it may be more properly termed, 
Itinerary of Greece, stands alone among the monuments of 
ancient literature. The object of the author was, however, an 
archeological, not a geographical, description of the country, 
and the arrangement is so strictly that of an itinerary, that 
he never pauses to give anything like a general sketch or 
outline of the physical and geographical features of each 
district, even when these are so remarkable as in the case of 
Corinth or Laconia. Defective as is the description of Greece 
by Strabo in these respects, that of Pausanias is still more 
deficient in everything like geographical insight into his 
subject: and invaluable as is his work to the topographer and 


2 Ammianus, xxviii. 3, § 7. (viii. 43) refers to the victories of M. 

3 See Note A, p. 672. Aurelius over the Sarmatians, his work 

4 Pausanias was nearly contempo- | could not have been completed before 
rary with Ptolemy, though somewhat | the year A.D. 176. (See Clinton’s Fast. 
younger. He flourished during the | Rom. ad ann. 125,176; and the artiele 
reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and | Pavsanias in Dr. Smith’s Biogr. Dict.) 
M. Aurelius; and as he in one passage 
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antiquarian at the present day, it can hardly be said to add 
anything to the knowledge of the geography of Greece (in the 
proper sense of the word), which we should derive from other 
sources. It may be supposed, indeed, that Pausanias assumed 
his readers to be already acquainted with the main characters 
and features of a country so well known as Greece: but there 
is little doubt that the omission was owing mainly to his own 
turn of mind, which was almost exclusively archeological and 
mythological. His work presents many points of resemblance 
with that of Herodotus, though wanting all the higher 
qualities which have given immortality to the historian of 
Halicarnassus : but the manner in which he continually takes 
occasion to introduce digressions upon various subjects, often 
very slightly connected with the objects that give rise to them, 
not only reminds one strongly of the similar practice of 
Herodotus, but is almost unquestionably the result of direct 
imitation. 

§ 2. By far the greater part of these digressions are of a 
mythological character: others refer to historical events con- ` 
nected with the monuments which he is describing: in a few 
eases only has he thus given us incidental notices of distant 
countries or nations, some of which are curious and interesting : 
not indeed for the information they convey, but as showing 
the amount of knowledge possessed by a highly cultivated 
Greek in the time of the Roman Empire of the remoter por- 
tions of the inhabited world. The most important of these 
passages is one where, after speaking of the Ethiopians as 
supposed to dwell on the shores of the Ocean river, he proceeds 
to disprove this idea at considerable length.6 “The Ocean (he 
tells us) is not a river, but a sea, the most distant of all that 
are navigated, and the people that dwell on its shores are 
the [berians and Celts; besides which it contains the island of 


5 These are well brought out by Mr. € Pausan. i. 33, $$ 4-6. This dis- 
Tozer in his excellent remarks on the | cussion is introduced on occasion of the 
characteristics of Pausanias as a writer, | sculptures on a goblet, supposed to 
in his Lectures on the Geography of | represent the Ethiopians. 

Greece, p. 26. 
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the Brettani. The remotest of the Ethiopians above Syene 
extending to the Erythræan Sea are the Ichthyophagi, and the 
gulf around which they dwell is called that of the Ichthyo- 
phagi. It is those who inhabit Meroé and what is called the 
Ethiopian plain, that are the most just: it is they also who 
possess the Table of the Sun.” But these have no sea, nor any 
other river except the Nile. There are also other Ethiopians 
adjoining the Mauri, who extend as far as the Nasamones. 
For the Nasamones, whom Herodotus calls Atlantes, and other 
geographers Lixitæ, are the most distant o$all the Libyan 
nations adjoining Mount Atlas : they do not grow any crops, 
but live upon the wild vines. But neither these Ethiopians 
nor the Nasamones have any river at all: for the waters that 
flow from ‘Mount Atlas, though giving rise to three streams, do 
not form any considerable river, but are quickly swallowed up 
in the sands. Thus the Ethiopians do not dwell upon any 
river except the Ocean.” 

He then adds that many persons considered the water flow- 
ing from Mount Atlas, which was lost in the sands, to reappear 
again and give rise to the Egyptian Nile. He describes 
Mount Atlas itself as so lofty that its summits touched the 
heavens, and inaccessible on account of the waters and forests 
with which it was everywhere covered. The slopes of it facing 
the Nasamones were well known, but the side towards the sea 
had not, so far as he knew, been visited by any navigator.’ 

§ 3. Such is the curious medley of information which a 
writer like Pausanias thought it worth while to give to his 
readers as “ the result of his inquiries ” concerning the interior 


7 It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that these statements refer to 
the account of the Macrobian Ethi- 
opians, given by Herodotus (iii. 17). 
But it is singular that Pausanias rejects 
without explanation the statement of 
the historian that these Ethiopians 
dwelt “upon the sea to the south of 
Libya.” (See Chapter VIII. p. 272.) 

8 Jd. ibid. §§ 6-7. The notion of the 


VOL. II. 


reappearance of the river from Mount 
Atlas, as the Nile is evidently the same 
idea in an imperfect form as the theory 
of Juba. But the strange confusion 
which led him to transfer the Nasa- 
mones to the foot of the Western Atlas 
is wholly unexplained. He appears 
to have confounded them with the 
Geetulians. 


20 
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of Africa, and the different tribes of Ethiopians. In another 
passage he tells us that the Galate or Gauls dwelt at the 
extremity of Europe, on a sea of great extent, the opposite 
shores of which were unknown, and which was affected by 
tides, and contained monsters quite unlike anything found in 
other seas. It was through their land that the Eridanus 
flowed, on the banks of which the daughters of the Sun 
mourned the fate of their brother Phaethon. They were 
originally called Kelts (Keltoi), and it was only in later times 
that they came to be known as Galate.® He elsewhere says 
that the Thracians were the most numerous of all nations, 
except the Kelts; but that in his time the Thracians were all 
subdued by the Romans, and the Kelts also, so far as their 
land was worth having, but some parts of it were neglected by 
the Romans on account of the excessive cold and the barren- 
ness of the soil. Again, in another passage he gives a curious 
account of the arms and manners of the Sauromate or Sarma- 
tians :? a people who had lately attracted much attention by 
the war waged against them by M. Aurelius. 

But the most interesting of these incidental notices of 
distant countries, is that relating to the Seres and the produc- 
tion of silk, in respect to which he was better informed than 
any preceding writer, as he was aware that it was not produced, 
as generally believed, from the bark of a tree, but by an insect, 
which was kept and fed for the purpose by the Seres.? At the 
same time his geographical knowledge of their position was 
extremely vague. He says in the first instance that Seria was 


9 i4, $1. 


1 i. 9,§ 5. This doubtless refers to 


the Germans, who were generally con- | 
founded with the Gauls by Greek | 


writers. 

2 4, 21, §$ 5, 6. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that he is correct in stating that 
the use of iron was unknown to the 
Sarmatians in his day. 

3 vi. 26, §§ 6-8. The details which he 
adds are however altogether erroncous, 
as was not unnatural. He describes 
the silk-wornis as a kind of small animal 


| ((wtgiov) living in the earth, and about 
twice as big as a beetle (xév@apos), but 
in general appearance more resembling 
a spider, and having eight feet, like 
spiders. They were kept by the Seres in 
houses built for the purpose, and lived 
four years, during which they were fed 
on millet (Avyov) ; but in the fifth year 
they were supplicd with a kind of reed, 
of which they were excessively fond, 


| and with which they gorged themselves 


till they burst, and then the thread which 
they had spun was found within them. 
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known to be an island in the inmost recess of the Erythrean 
Sea: but adds that according to some accounts, it was not an 
island surrounded by the sea, but one formed by the two arms 
of a river called the Ser, after the same manner as the Delta 
of Egypt. Still more strangely he states that the Seres, as 
well as the inhabitants of the adjacent islands of Abasca and 
Saceea, were of Ethiopian race (!): though others said that 
they were not Ethiopians, but Scythians mixed with Indians. 

These statements of Pausanias suffice to show how imperfect 
and erroneous were the views entertained even by cultivated 
literary men concerning the remoter regions of the world: and 
how little the amount of geographical knowledge actually 
possessed by such writers as Ptolemy and Marinus of Tyre was 
diffused through the Greek and Roman world in the second 
century. 

§ 4. The work of Pausanias, which we have just been con- 
sidering, was almost contemporary with that of Ptolemy, and 
its author was in all probability unacquainted with the 
writings of the great Alexandrian astronomer. But with this 
single exception, the geographical literature of the Greeks—if 
such a name can be given to it—during the three centuries 
that followed the publication of Ptolemy’s work, consisted of 
nothing but dry and meagre abridgements, or clumsy compila- 
tions from previously existing materials. There were indeed 
few opportunities of making any real addition to the domain 
of positive geography: but it is evident that any one imbued 
with the true spirit of a geographer would have seen the 
necessity of combining the dry skeleton furnished by Ptolemy 
with such a descriptive account of the various countries and 
their leading natural features as had been already supplied by 
Strabo within a more limited range. But no one appeared 
that was able to accomplish this task: nor, so far as we are 
aware, was it ever attempted. The great popularity of Ptolemy 
appears to have had the effect of leading his successors to 
suppose that the work of the geographer was completed, and 
that when once the materials had been collected for laying 

2u 2 
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down with tolerable correctness on a map the different portions 
of the earth’s surface, there was no more to be done. The 
work of Strabo, so much valued in later times, was treated with 
unaccountable neglect: and the whole science of geography 
was reduced to a mere enumeration of names and distances. 

§ 5. Among these later Greek geographers, whose works 
have been in part at least preserved to us, the chief place is 
perhaps due to Marcranus of HERACLEA, who was the author 
of several works of considerable extent, which, had they been 
preserved to us entire, would have been not without some 
value.* The most important of these is that which he terms 
the Periplus of the Outer Sea, in which he undertakes to give 
a complete Periplus or Description of the Coasts of the Hastern 
and Western Ocean, together with the principal islands con- 
tained in them. With regard to the Inner Sea,° which ex- 
tended from the Straits of Hercules between Europe and 
Africa, many writers, he tells us, had composed similar Peripli, 
of which he regarded that by Artemidorus of Ephesus as the 
elearest and most accurate. Of this he had composed a com- 
plete epitome, divided like his original into eleven books: but 
as Artemidorus was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the more distant regions of the world, he thought it neces- 
sary to add two other books containing a similar description of 
the two external seas, or the Eastern and Western Oceans. 
This is in reality, notwithstanding that he makes considerable 
parade of having consulted all available sources, a mere com- 
pilation from Ptolemy, or rather from an author named Pro- 
tagoras, who is otherwise unknown to us, but who, as we learn 


* Nothing is known with any cer- 
tainty concerning the period at which 
Marcianus wrote. Dr. ©. Müller is 
content to acquiesce in the opinion of 
Sulmasius and Holstenius that he 
flourished about the beginning of the 
oth century (a.D. 400-410); but it must 
be admitted that this conclusion is 
merely conjectural, 

It may be observed that even so 


late a writer as Marcianus had no dis- 
tinctive name for the Mediterranean, 
and could only designate it as “the 
Inner Sea” (ñ rw Oddacca), or still 
more precisely as “the sea within the 
Columns of Hercules” (4 évrds ‘Hpa- 
KAclwy oT NAGY OddAagoR). 

It is more remarkable that he nowhere 
employs the name of Atlantic in treat- 
ing of the Western Ocean. 
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from Marcianus himself, had as it were recast the tables of 
Ptolemy into another form, so as to give the distances from one 
point to another in stadia, instead of fixing the points themselves 
by their supposed latitude and longitude. The effect of this is 
to present the results in a more popular and easily intelligible, 
though less scientific, form; and the work of Marcianus must 
have had considerable advantages for the ordinary student of 
geography in his day. But when we come to examine it in 
detail, we find that it adds almost nothing to the knowledge 
of the external oceans and their shores, which could not be 
derived by a careful student from the statements of Ptolemy 
himself. This is particularly striking in the case of the 
farthest regions of the east, where the progress of discovery 
had been so rapid and the knowledge possessed by Ptolemy 
was so far in advance of that of his predecessors, that one 
might reasonably have hoped for some still farther extension 
of that knowledge. But the result is quite the contrary : and 
it is evident that neither Marcianus, nor Protagoras, from 
whom he more immediately copied, had any sources: of infor- 
mation except the work of the Alexandrian geographer. ‘Thus 
we find Cattigara still mentioned as the limit of the known and 
the unknown lands, and the coast described as trending from 
thence away towards the south, while the Sinz are described as 
occupying the eastern side of the Great Gulf, the opposite side 
of which was formed by the Golden Chersonesus, which 
separated it from the Gangetic Gulf. But his account of 
all these regions is far from clear, and we should have been 
much at a loss to comprehend the idea that he had formed of 
them, had we not possessed the map of Ptolemy, from which 
it is in reality derived. 

§ 6. In one instance only does he depart from the guidance 
of Ptolemy, and it is only to exaggerate still more one of his 
gravest errors. We have seen that while Ptolemy strangely 
ignored the projection of the great Indian peninsula towards 
the south, so as to place Cape Cory more than 13 degrees of 
latitude north of the equator, he had given an enormous ex- 
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tension to the island of Taprobane, which he carried from the 
immediate vicinity of Cape Cory down to more than 2° of 
south latitude. But Marcianus, without indicating that he is 
diverging from his usual authority, gives the length of Tapro- 
bane from the northern promontory to the south, as not less 
than 9500 stadia, instead of the 6300 which would result from 
the figures of Ptolemy, assigning it at the same time a breadth 
of 7500 stadia, and a circumference of not less than 26,385 
stadia. We are wholly at a loss to comprehend the origin 
of this extraordinary blunder. In all other respects Marcianus 
follows closely the statements of Ptolemy in regard to Tapro- 
bane ;’ and the proportion between the dimensions assigned is 
nearly correct, so that he appears to have had, like his pre- 
decessor, a tolerably accurate notion of the form of the island, 
at the same time that he made it more than twenty times as 
large as the reality! It may be worth while to add that he 
distinctly speaks of Taprobane as the only great island in the 
Indian Ocean, so that he knew nothing of Sumatra or Java, 
and had no idea of their importance.’ 

§ 7. In the second book Marcianus gives a similar Periplus 
of the lands bordering on the western ocean, which he, in 
common with Ptolemy, regarded as wholly distinct from the 
eastern. Beginning with the coasts of Spain, he proceeds to 
those of Gaul (which he calls Celto-Galatia), and then to 
Germany and Sarmatia, the coast-line of which he follows as 
far as the limit of the unknown land, from whence he supposes 
it to extend indefinitely towards the north. With regard to 
the whole of these coasts he had evidently no other information 
than that of Ptolemy, from whom all his names and facts are 


€ See Chapter XXIX. p. 603. 

7 Thus he places the Northern Pro- 
montory (Bépewrv črpov) at a distance 
of 6350 stadia from the equator, which 
very nearly corresponds with the lati- 
tude assigned it by Ptolemy of 12° 30’. 
Moreover the summary whieh he adds, 
according to his custom, that the island 
contained 13 nations, 22 cities and em- 


poria, 2 remarkable mountains, 5 re- 
markable rivers, &c., is obviously taken, 
as in all similar cases, from Ptolemy. 

8 We have seen (Chapter XXV. p. 
92) that Ptolemy was aware of the 
existenee of a large island, called Iaba- 
dius, which must correspond either 
with Sumatra or Java, but much under- 
rated its importance and extent. 
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taken, though the different form and arrangement into which 
he has thrown them serves at first sight to disguise the close- 
ness of his compilation. The same thing is the case with 
regard to the British Islands, of both of which he gives the 
dimensions with as much precision as if they were really 
derived from observations, though (as usual) he follows 
Ptolemy in the strange blunder of making the peninsula or 
promontory of the Novante (the Mull of Galloway) the most 
northerly point of Britain? Nor had he any better notion of 
Scandia, which he describes as an island lying opposite to 
Germany and the mouths of the Vistula, and about 2500 stadia 
in circumference. 

The work was completed by a Periplus of the western coast 
of Africa, which is now lost, but there is little to be regretted 
in this, as it was doubtless nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the statements of Ptolemy. 

§ 8. The only other work of Marcianus that has been 
preserved to us is a mere fragment. It has been already 
mentioned that he had composed an epitome of the work of 
Artemidorus concerning the Inner Sea, which had it been 
preserved, would have been of considerable interest, as re- 
placing the lost original. But not content with this he subse- 
quently made an epitome of the work of one Menippus, a 
geographer who appears to have lived in the reign of Augustus, 
but of whom nothing more is known, though his name is 
occasionally cited by Stephanus of Byzantium. A part of 
this last work has been preserved to us, but is of very little 
value.! It begins indeed with an introduction of some interest 


9 His ideas of its form are however 
very confused, or at least very ob- 
scurely expressed, as he defines its 
length as extending from the Damnonian 
or Ocrian Promontory to that of Tarvo- 
dunum or Orcas, and its breadth from 
the same extremity in the south to that 
of the Novante. Were it not for our 
knowledge of the strange form given by 
Ptolemy to the island we should have 
been wholly at a loss to understand 


this description. 

1 From the somewhat confused man- 
ner in which Marcianus himself in his 
Introduction speaks of his two works, 
it was supposed by Hoeschel, who first 
published the fragment in question, 
that it was a portion of the Epitome of 
Artemidorus; and he was followed in 
this error by Hudson, and even by M. 
Miller in his recent edition of Marci- 
anus (8vo. Paris, 1839). The miscon- 
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containing brief notices of the authors of similar Peripli, from 
Timosthenes downwards: among which he gives the palm to 
that of Artemidorus, but considers that of Menippus also as 
valuable, on which account he had prepared an epitome of it, 
but with additions and corrections of his own. Whether he 
had really added anything of importance we have no means of 
judging: the extant portion containing only a periplus of the 
southern coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the river Iris, concerning which we have abundant information 
from other sources. 

§ 9. It would appear that at this period the tendency of 
writers on geography was almost wholly in the direction of 
these Peripli or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and its tributary seas: most of which however were not the 
result of any survey or systematic exploration, but mere com- 
pilations from earlier authorities. Of this kind is a Periplus 
of the Euxine which has been preserved to us without the 
name of its author, but has been repeatedly published as an 
appendix to that of Arrian on the same subject, though there 
is no connection between the two. The treatise of Arrian, as 
we have seen, was an original work, the result of his own 
observations and inquiries; while that of the anonymous 
author is a mere compilation of very heterogeneous materials. 
He has availed himself largely of the labours of Arrian, as well 
as apparently of those of Menippus; but he has mixed up with 
these numerous extracts from a much earlier Periplus, which 
must have been clothed in a poetical or at least a metrical, 
form. Almost the sole value of the extant work is indeed 
derived from the fact that its author has copied these state- 
ments with so little change, that not only can their metrical 
character be easily recognized, but the verses themselves may 
be readily restored. It has been generally admitted by all 


ception was first pointed out by Hoff- | Græci Minores, vol. i. A careful per- 
mann) Menippos der Geograph, Svo. | usal of the introduction can indeed 
Lips. 1841), and his opinion has been | scarcely leave a doubt on the subject. 
adopted by C. Miiller in his Geographi 
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the more recent editors that these are derived from the 
metrical Periplus of the Internal Seas, a considerable portion 
of which is still extant, and has been usually ascribed to 
Scymnus Chius, though, as we have already seen, without any 
authority. But whoever may have been the author of the 
poetical treatise in question, it is certain that he had access 
to good materials; and the fragments thus preserved to us 
by our anonymous compiler contain a considerable number 
of facts regarding the dates and origin of the Greek colonies 
on the Euxine, which would be otherwise wholly unknown 
to us, and are a really valuable addition to our knowledge. 
The information thus derived is however almost entirely of 
a historical character; the geographical statements, such as 
the distances from point to point, given by the later Periplus, 
are taken almost exclusively from Arrian. 

§ 10. Of a very different character is another Periplus, 
which has only recently been brought to light, and which has 
been unfortunately preserved to us only in a very imperfect 
and fragmentary form :* otherwise it would have been one 
of the most important works of its class that has been trans- 
mitted to us. It bears the title of SrapIASMUS OF THE 
GREAT SEA—an expression undoubtedly meant to designate 
the Mediterranean *—and comprised, when entire, a complete 
Periplus of its coasts, beginning from Alexandria, and pro- 
ceeding westward to the Strait of the Columns; then re- 
turning to Alexandria and following the coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor to the Bosphorus and the entrance of the Euxine. 
Hence it again returned along the European coasts to the 
Strait of the Columns and Gades. Unfortunately the portions 


2 Chapter XVIII. p. 70. and copious illustrations from the works 

3 It was first published by Iriarte | of modern writers. This is indeed the 
from a MS, in the library at Madrid in | only edition of which the student of 
1769, and was afterwards reprinted by | ancient geography can make use. 
Gail in his edition of the Geographi 4 This term appears to have come 
Greei Minores, vol. ii, but mueh more | into use in Byzantine times; it is not 
carefully by ©. Müller in his edition of | found in any earlier Greek author, but 
the same writers (vol. i. p. 427), who | is of very common use among later 
has added an elaborate commentary Latin writers. 
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that remain to us contain only the coast of Africa, from Alex- 
andria to Utica; the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor from 
Carne in Phcenicia® round to Miletus, and two separate 
and detailed descriptions of the islands of Cyprus and Crete. 
Of these by far the most interesting and important portion 
is the first, describing the coast of Africa in minute detail, 
adding in every instance the distance from point to point. A 
comparison of these details with those furnished by Ptolemy, 
while showing such an agreement between the two, as strongly 
to confirm the accuracy of both, presents at the same time 
such differences as to show that the series of names given in 
the Periplus now extant cannot have been derived from the 
work of Ptolemy, but must proceed from some independent 
source. This fact is still more clearly established by the 
circumstance that throughout this part of his work the author 
adds to the name of each station a designation of its nature 
and character, such as: “a port,” “a roadstead,” “a place of 
anchorage ;” as well as sometimes a notice of “a lofty tower,” 
or other striking object that would meet the eye of the navi- 
gator; and occasionally still more precise directions where 
and how to anchor.” In short the whole document bears 
unquestionable evidence of being a practical work derived 
from actual observation and experience, and designed for 
the use of other navigators. Considered from this point of 
view it is far superior even to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine, 
which is the most detailed and accurate of all other works of 
the class. 

The second portion, which contains the Asiatic coasts from 
the confines of Phoenicia to those of Ionia, is of very inferior 
merit; being given in much less detail, and almost wholly 


5 Carne appears to have been iden- 
tical with the place called ’Avtdpados 
by Ptolemy (v. 15, § 16). It is called 
Kdpvos by Strabo (xvi. 2, § 12), who 
terms it 7d émwiveioy Tis ’Apadov. 

€ The greater part of these differences 
arise from the insertion of additional 


names in the Stadiasmus, not from the 
omission of such'as occur in Ptolemy. 
M. C. Müller has rendered an invaluable 
service to the student by inserting in 
his notes comparative tables of the 
two. 

7 See Note B, p. 672. 
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destitute of the descriptive notices above alluded to. This 
is followed by a number of distances in the Algean Sea, 
measured from Rhodes, Myndus, Cos, and especially from 
Delos to all the surrounding islands of the Cyclades. Un- 
fortunately these are scarcely ever accompanied with bear- 
ings, and the numbers in our extant MS. are so corrupt and 
erroneous, as to be scarcely worth examining. The detailed 
descriptions of the coasts of Cyprus and Crete afford very 
valuable materials for the special geography of those islands, 
and for the identification of the ancient cities. A comparison 
of the copious list of names found in these islands with those 
given by Ptolemy and Pliny will sufficiently establish the fact 
that here also the work of the anonymous author is based 
upon independent and authentic materials. 

§ 11. Besides the Peripli which we have just been con- 
sidering, the only other geographical works that remain to 
us are brief and meagre treatises intended to serve as a 
general introduction to the study of geography. Of these 
the best known is that which is extant under the name of 
AGATHEMERUS; but it is a very poor and worthless produc- 
tion. The author indeed has with becoming diffidence termed 
it merely “a Sketch” or “ Outline” of Geography,” but it is 
evident that the merest sketch might be,—as a popular intro- 
duction at the present day would be—clear and systematic. 
But this is so far from being the case that we find merely 
a compound of heterogeneous parts, collected from very diffe- 
rent sources and put together without any regard either to 


8 In regard, however, to the voyage 
from Cos to Delos, which was of special 
importance as connecting the Asiatic 
islands with the Cyclades, we find the 
following details: “The voyage from 
Cos to Delos by the most favourable 
course, with an east wind (Apeliotes) 
is of 1300 stadia. You must sail first 
to Calydna, leaving Hypsirisma on 
your right hand; and afterwards keep 
Calydna, Leros, and Patmos on the 


right, and the Melantian rocks and | 


Myconus on the left, and then Tenos 
on the right and you will arrive at 
Delos.” 

°? Tewypapias trorimwois. Nothing 
is known concerning the age of this 
Agathemerus, and there is no internal 
evidence to determine the question. 
The little work was first published by 
Tennulius in 1671, and has since been 
included in all the editions of the 
Geographi Greci Minores. 
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connection or consistency. Thus while the author in general 
follows Ptolemy, and gives the division of the earth into 
climates by 28 circles parallel with the equator, precisely in 
accordance with the statements of that author, he at the same 
time gives the circumference of the earth according to Hratos- 
thenes, without any hint that it was different from the 
measurement of Ptolemy. In like manner he gives the dimen- 
sions of the Inhabited World, both in length and breadth, 
according to Artemidorus,’ though without citing his name, 
evidently without the least idea how utterly irreconcilable the 
nnmbers thus given are with the system of Ptolemy. At the 
same time he in this passage begins the measurement of the 
world in the far east from the mouth of the Ganges, though he 
elsewhere places the Sine to the east of India, and terms 
Serica the most eastern land of Asia.” Here also he was 
evidently following the lead of Artemidorus. There is 
nothing indeed more characteristic of these later compilers, 
than their inability to discriminate between different autho- 
rities, and to see that geography was a progressive science 
in which the later and more extended knowledge necessarily 
superseded to a great extent that which had gone before. 
For writers subsequent to Ptolemy to go back to the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus was as if, at the present 
day, we were to find the authority of Rennell or D’Anville 
cited as conclusive in regard to the geography of Africa or 
Central Asia. 

§ 12. Before quitting these miserable remnants of the later 


1 This we learn from the precise | 
agreement of this calculation, which is 
given in considerable detail, with that 
furnished by Pliny on the authority of 
Artemidorus (Plin. H. N. ii. 108, § 
242). Hence in this iustance Agathe- 
incrus is really of some use in assisting 
us to correct the numbers given by 
Pliny, and restore the corrected state- 
ments of Artemidorus. (See Chapter 
XVIII p. 64.) 

2 According to the latest editor (Dr. 


C. Müller) the supposed work of Aga- 


themerus, brief as it is, is in fact made 
up of three little treatises or fragments 
which had originally no connection 
with one another. This explanation 
would go some way towards accounting 
for the inconsistencies and repetitions 
which are found in it; but the fact 
would still remain that these anony- 
mous writers were wholly without any 


| clear comprehension or knowledge of 


the subject which they attempted to 


| expound, 
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Greek geographers, it is necessary to notice a work which, 
though not strictly of a geographical character, is so closely 
connected with that subject as to require a place in any review 
of its literary progress. This is the Lexicon, or as it is com- 
monly termed, Geographical Dictionary, of STEPHANUS of 
BYZANTIUM, a compilation which has frequently been cited in 
these pages, and to which every writer on ancient geography 
must occasionally have recourse. The date of its composition 
is unknown, and can only be determined within approximate 
limits, but it may probably be assigned to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century.* Within less than a century 
after the publication of the original work, an epitome or abridge- 
ment of it was composed by a grammarian named Hermolaus, 
and it is unfortunately this abridgement, and not the original, 
that has been preserved to us. <A few fragments only of the 
more copious Lexicon of Stephanus himself have been casually 
preserved, and these suffice to show us how much more 
interesting and valuable the original work would have been, 
than that which alone remains to us.“ Still the essential 
character of the two is the same. The object of Stephanus, 
like that of Hermolaus, was grammatical, not geographical : 
and while he has transmitted to us the names of many cities 
and tribes, which would otherwise have been unknown, he has 
done so solely with the view of pointing out the ethnical or 
adjective form of the name, as sanctioned by the usage of the 


3 Concerning the date of Stephanus 
and his abbreviator Hermolaus, I must 
refer my readers to Westermann’s 
Preface to his edition; and to the 
article STEPHANUS in Dr. Smith’s Dict. 
of Biogr. vol. iii. It is certain that 
Stephanus wrote after Marcianus of 
Heraclea, whom he frequently cites; 
but the age of that writer, as already 
observed, cannot be determined with 
any certainty. 

4 These fragments consist of: 1. The 
portion of the work from the article 
Adpn to the end of the letter A, unfor- 
tunately only a few pages in length, 
which has been accidentally preserved 


in a MS. of the Seguerian Library. 
2. The article “ISnpia: vo, which is 
preserved by Constantinus Porphyro- 
genitus (de Administr. Imp. c. 23); 
and, 3. An account of Sicily, quoted by 
the same author (de Thema. ii. 10), 
which includes a passage from the 
comic poet Alexis concerning the seven 
largest islands in the world. All these 
fragments, which are not found in the 
earlier editions of Stephanus, have 
been inserted in their proper places in 
the two most recent editions by Wester- 
mann (8vo. Lips. 1839) and by Meineke 
(Berolin. 1849). 
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best writers.” Geographical information, properly speaking, 
there is generally none at all, beyond the addition to each 
name of the country in which the city is situated, or the sea 
in which the island is found. He tells us, for instance, that 
Eleutherna was a city of Crete, so named from one of the 
Curetes; that the ethnic form was Eleuthernzus, but Eleuther- 
neus was also used; that the Elisyci were a Ligurian tribe 
mentioned by Hecateus :° that Elmantica was a city of Iberia 
beyond the river Iberus, the name of which was found in the 
third book of Polybius; the ethnic was Elmanticus. In many 
cases, indeed fuller information is given, but it has generally 
reference only to the grammatical forms, or sometimes to the 
name of the founder or to some mythical legend connected 
with the name.’ In the original work, so far as we can judge 
from the few remaining fragments, it seems that Stephanus 
generally cited the actual passages from his authorities, where 
his epitomizer has contented himself with merely citing their 
names, and as his quotations range over a wide field, from 
Hecatzeus and Herodotus to Strabo and Pausanias, it is certain 
that had we the advantage of possessing his work in its entirety 
hundreds of passages from authors now lost would in this 
manner have been preserved to us.? He would also have no 


5 This is shown even by the title of 
his work, which is usually cited as ’E6- 
vind. A fuller description of it is given 
by the grammarian to whom we are 
indebted for the important fragment 
beginning with Aúuņ. He entitles it: 
Srepdvov ypayparixot Kewvotaytivond- 
Aews wep) wéAcwr viowy Te kal ebvay ðh- 
pov Te kal TóTwV Kal ouwvvulas abTdy kal 
MeTwvouaclas Kal Tay évTedbey mapnyué- 
vwy €Ovin@v Te kal TomiKay Kal KTNATIKGY 
évoudtwy. These words define exactly 
the real purpose and object of the work 
of Stephanus. 

€ The citations from Hecatæus are 
especially numerous in Stephanus, and 
form a large proportion of the extant 
fragments of that author (see Chapter 
V. p. 136). But unfortunately these, as 
preserved in the extant epitome, are 
for the most part mere names. It is 


probable that in the original work each 
of these names was followed by a brief 
extract from the writings of Hecateus, 
and such a number of extracts, though 
but a line or two in length, must have 
thrown considerable light upon the 
character of lis work and the manner 
in which the author treated his subject. 

* See for instance the article on 
Ægina, which consists even in the 
abridgement of fifteen lines, but is 
almost wholly occupied with discussing 
the ethnic forms and the relative pro- 
priety of Aiywhrns, Aiyweds, Aiywaios, 
and Aiywnruds; while be erroneously 
calls it one of the Cyclades (!) 

s To judge from the analogy of the 
few fragments of the letter A, we find 
that the practice of Stephanus was, in 
regard to his shorter articles, to give 
first the name of the city and the 
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doubt transmitted to us a number of notices of a mythological 
or historical character, which are not found elsewhere; but 
from the very scope and purport of his Lexicon, it is almost 
certain that we should have derived from it little additional 
information of a geographical kind. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Stephanus 
himself was evidently, like most of the Byzantine grammarians, 
an uncritical, though laborious, compiler; and though there 
can be no doubt that many of the errors which we find in the 
existing work are due rather to the abbreviator than to the 
original author, yet it would be very rash to confide too hastily 
in his statements, even where we have reason to believe that 
they proceed from Stephanus himself. For his purpose it was 
sufficient that he found the name in his original authority, 
and cited it correctly. Whether it was derived from Hecatzus 
or Strabo, from Polybius or Marcianus, was no matter. It is 
certain that the geographical names included in his Lexicon 
belong to very different periods, and were never co-existent at 
one time: and though he has taken pains in some instances to 
point out the changes that had taken place in the appellations 
of the same cities, as well as to distinguish between the cities 
of the same name, so numerous in Greek geography, such as 
Apollonia, Heraclea, &c., these articles are seldom free from 
confusion and difficulty.® 


country in which it was situated; next | far they fall short of those in the 
a quotation from some author who men- | original work. 

tioned it, citing the words of the ori- ® See the discussion on the different 
ginal; and then the ethnic form de- | cities of the name of Alexandria in 
rived from it. But his epitomizer | Chapter XII. p. 464, and some judicious 
usually omits the quotation, content- | remarks in respect to those called Apol- 
ing himself with merely citing the | lonia by M. Waddington (Voyage Nu- 
name of the author and his book. See | mismatique en Asie Minewre, p. 129), 
the articles Advdacov, Adoros, and | one of the few numismatists who has 
AGpa—and compare them as they stand | appreciated Stephanus at his trne 
in the epitome, with the full text as | value. Great as has been the con- 
given in Meineke’s edition. Even | fusion introduced into ancient geo- 
where the articles found inthe epitome | graphy by an over-reverence for his 
are somewhat fuller and more elabo- | authority, its effect upon numismatics 
rate, such as Avppdxiov and Awddévn, | has been still more injurious. 

we find by a similar comparison how 
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NOTE A, p. 665. 


PROVINCE OF VALENTIA IN BRITAIN. 


This we learn with certainty from the Notitia Dignitatum, 
which must have been published soon after the reign of Theo- 
dosius. The provinces of Britain are there enumerated as follows : 
Maxima Cesariensis, Valentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Flavia Ceesariensis. (Notit. Occid. c. 22.) But it affords us no 
further clue. The order followed is certainly not a geographical 
one: and the division and limits of the other four provinces are 
alike unknown to us. As Dr. Latham has justly observed, “ We 
do not know the distribution and boundary of these five provinces, 
though they are often given ;” and are to be found laid down in 
most atlases of Ancient Geography, as if they were as definitely 
known as the provinces of Gaul or Spain. Were it certain that 
the whole territory south of the Wall was previously divided into 
four provinces, it would be natural to assume that Valentia was 
the province north of this, extending as far as the rampart of 
Antoninus Pius: indeed it could not well be anything else. But 
we know nothing of this previous division: and it is difficult to 
understand the disposition of the Roman forces in the island, and 
the supreme importance attached to the line of the Wall of Hadrian 
at the date of the Notitia, if the whole province of Valentia lay to 
the north of it. (See the Notit. Occid. c. 38.) 


NOTE B, p. 666. 
THE STADIASMUS OF THE GREAT SEA. 


As the Stadiasmus, not having been contained in the earlier 
editions of the minor Greek geographers, is still but little known, 
it may be worth while to give a few specimens of the kind of 
notices thus inserted for the information of its readers. Thus we 
find in § 14: 

“From the Hermewan Promontory to Leuce Acte (the White 
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Shore) 20 stadia. A low and small island lies there, distant from 
the land 2 stadia. There is a sheltered roadstead (ŭġoppos) for 
merchant vessels, against the west winds. But on the land under 
the promontory is a spacious roadstead for all kinds of vessels. A 
temple of Apollo, with a celebrated oracle: it has water by the 
side of the temple.” 

Again, § 18: “From the Calamæum to Greas Gonu (the Old 
Woman’s Knee) 70 stadia. It is a rugged promontory, having a 
rock on the height: and on the shore is a tree. It has a place of 
anchorage, and water beneath the tree. Beware of the south 
wind.” 

In § 57 we find still fuller sailing directions: “ From Teuchira 
to Berenice are 350 stadia. The course of navigation takes a bend. 
After you have sailed 6 stadia you will see a promontory standing 
out towards the west. Off it there lie shoals out at sea: take care 
as you sail by them. You will see a little black islet. The 
headland is called Brachea (the Shoals): it has a place of shelter 
on the left for small vessels.” 

Even with regard to great cities like Leptis and Carthage, 
particular directions are given as to how to approach them and 
where to anchor: and at all the minor stations especial notice is 
taken of where water will be found: a point of the highest im- 
portance in coasting along the thirsty shores of Africa. 

Such a practical manual for the use of navigators is evidently 
something quite different from any other existing Periplus: and it 
is much to be regretted that it has not been preserved to us in a 
complete form. But, as mentioned in the text, the portions that 
have been preserved to us are of very unequal value: the coasts 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphylia being described in a summary 
and perfunctory manner, which presents a great contrast to the 
minute details given in regard to Africa. Yet still even here we 
find not merely names and distances (as in other Peripli), but 
occasional notices which can only be intended for the use of the 
practical navigator. 

It is unfortunate that we have no clue whatever to the age of 
this interesting document. The MS. in which it is found (asso- 
ciated with other works of the Byzantine age) is pronounced by 
M. Müller to be of the tenth century: and it seems probable that 
the title and the brief introduction prefixed to it were added at 
that period, or at all events long after the composition of the 

VOL. IL 2x 
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original work. This may be safely pronounced from the internal 
evidence alone to belong to an age while the Roman Empire was 
still great and flourishing : the agreement of the details with those 
given by Ptolemy is indeed so close as to exclude the possibility of 
their being separated by any very wide interval of time, and on the 
whole there seems little doubt that the work in question, or some 
portions of it at least, may be referred to the third century of the 
Christian era. Dr. C. Miller would assign it to the second half 
of that century, or between A.D. 250 and 300. (See his Prolegomena, 
p. exxiii.—exxviii.) 


( 675 ) 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Roman writers. 


§ 1. Ir the Greek literature of the three centuries which 
followed the age of Ptolemy presents us with no geographical 
work really deserving that name, and has nothing to show but 
meagre abridgements and clumsy compilations, still more was 
this the case with the contemporary Latin literature. We 
have already seen how little disposition the Romans evinced 
even in their best days to cultivate this branch of study, and 
how far even Pliny himself was from possessing any true con- 
ception of scientific geography. Unfortunately his encyclo- 
pædic work, from the great mass of materials which it contained, 
became the storehouse from which almost all later writers were 
content to draw; and even the geographical portion of it— 
imperfect as it really was—came to be regarded as the basis 
of all subsequent treatises on this subject. At the same time 
the decline in the general spirit and tone of literature, which 
so strongly marked the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, extended its influence to this branch also, and 
it is difficult for anything to be conceived more destitute of 
literary merit than the few works that remain to attest the 
condition of geographical science—if such a name can be 
applied to it—during this period. 

Of these by far the best known is that of Soxinus, who 
appears to have flourished in the third century,’ and who 


1 This appears to be well established | to his valuable edition (Solini Collec- 
on the internal evidence of the work | tanea Rerum Memorabilium, Berolin. 
itself; though we have no clue to its | 1864), in which he has for the first 
exact date. See the article Sotinvs in | time presented Solinus to the reader in 
Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Biography, vol. iii. | an authentic and intelligible form. 
and the Prolegomena of M. Mommsen 


Pe 
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conceived the idea—by no means an unhappy one, had it been 
better executed—of recasting the work of Pliny in a different 
form and arrangement, so as to present a general geographical 
description of the world, inserting under the head of each 
country notices of its more interesting and characteristic pro- 
ductions, whether animals, plants, or minerals.” Unfortunately 
his ideas of geography were of the rudest kind, and where he 
has not copied Pliny almost literally, his forms of expression 
are often such as could scarcely convey the slightest notion of 
the geographical position or relations of the countries to which 
he refers. His principal object indeed was evidently to collect 
all “the remarkable things” that he could, with a view to 
interest his reader,’ and the geographical framework in which 
they were set, was regarded merely as a convenient mode of 
arrangement. 

By far the largest part both of his facts and fictions respect- 
ing natural history—probably nine-tenths of the whole—are 
taken directly from Pliny ;* and the same thing is the case, 
even more universally, with his geographical statements. He 
has indeed not unfrequently had recourse to the earlier 
authority of Mela, but the passages which he copies from that 
author almost all relate to the manners and customs, or other 
local peculiarities of the nations mentioned, rather than to 
questions of a strictly geographical character. 


of partridges and their habits under 


2 Thus he gives a full account of 
Beeotia, because none are found there! 


elephants (taken, as usual, entirely 


from Pliny) in connection with Maure- 
tania: of bears under the head of 
Numidia; of lions, hyenas and ser- 
pents under Africa; of tigers and pan- 
thers in Hyrcania; of deer in Scythia ; 
of cranes in Thrace; of pearls in Ta- 
probane ; of coral in the Ligurian Sea, 
&c. In some instances this association 
is purely arbitrary, as where he de- 
scribes wolves and lynxes in Italy, or 
horses in Cappadocia; in other cases 
it is of a very fanciful kind; thus he 
takes occasion to describe quails and 
their migrations, in connexion with 
Delos, because it was once called Or- 
tygia; aud stil more strangely treats 


3 The original title of his work was 
“ Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium.” 
That of Polyhistor, by which it is more 
generally known, is, according to 
Mommsen, an invention of later gram- 
marians, and the preface which accom- 
panies it is supposititious. 

t M. Mommsen has taken the pains 
(for which all readers of Solinus will 
be deeply grateful to him) to insert in 
the margin of each page of his edition 
a reference to Pliny for all passages 
and statements derived from him by 
Solinus, so that the student can see at 
a glance how little there is that is not 
so derived. 
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§ 2. Among the very few instances in which Solinus has 
added anything that is not either in Pliny or Mela, is his notice 
of the British Islands, concerning which, as we know, so large 
a mass of information must have been available in his day 
which was unknown to his earlier authorities. Yet what he 
has added is at once scanty and of very little value. He has 
indeed preserved to us one name not found in any other ancient 
writer—that of the island of Thanet (Tanatus);° but on the 
other hand he describes the land of the Silures as an island, 
separated from that of the Dumnonii by a stormy sea, while 
his account of Ireland (Hibernia) is principally taken from 
Mela, though he notices the peculiarity—not found in the 
earlier geographer—of its being free from snakes. From what 
authority he derived the strange tale of Ulysses having visited 
the extreme angle of Caledonia, and dedicated an altar there, 
with a Greek inscription, we are at a loss to imagine.’ The 
only natural production of the British Islands, which he con- 
descends to mentiou is the stone called “ gagates,” evidently 
no other than jet, which was known to Pliny only as coming 
from Lycia, but was found to be much more abundant in 
Britain.2 No mention is made of tin, but,he elsewhere repeats 
the statement of Pliny concerning British pearls. 

In respect to the Seres and the nature of silk, he simply 


BEC e 

6 This had been obliterated in the 
earlier editions, owing to the corruption 
of the MSS. in which the name was 
written Adtanatos, but there can be no 
doubt that M. Mommsen has restored 
the true meaning, “ At Tanatus insula,” 
&e. 

7 The passage found in the ordinary 
editions of Solinus (e.g. the Bipont. of 
1794) concerning Thule and the voyage 
thither, as well as the Orcades and 
Hebudes, is undoubtedly an interpo- 
lation of much later date. See Momm- 
sen’s Prolegomena, pp. xlvii—xlix. 

8 HN. xxxvi. § 141. 

Throughout his work Solinus is 
especially diligent in noticing all the 


gems and precious stones that were 
found in each country: and has incor- 
porated a great part of the portion of 
Pliny’s work devoted to this subject. 
We have noticed the same tendency in 
Dionysius Periegetes; and the poetical 
treatise on precious stones (Ar@ixd), ab- 
surdly ascribed to Orpheus, is really a 
production of the second or third cen- 
tury after Christ. This excessive inter- 
est in the subject of gems, seems to 
have continued throughout the middle 
ages, and a poetical treatise concerning 
them by a monk named Marbodus in 
the 11th century is for the most part a 
direct paraphrase from Solinus. (See 
King On Antique Gems, pp. 389-428.) 
9 c. 22. 1 ©. 53, § 28. 
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repeats the statements of Pliny, without the smallest indica- 
tion of the greatly increased information on the subject 
possessed by Marinus and Ptolemy. Nor does he mention the 
Sinæ, or allude to the existence of the vast regions in the 
Indian Sea beyond the Ganges. Not a trace is indeed to be 
found throughout his work of any acquaintance with that of 
the great Alexandrian geographer: nor is there any evidence 
of his having made use of a single Greek writer. It is more 
extraordinary that while the great bulk of his work is compiled 
bodily from Pliny—sometimes in the very words of the 
original, more frequently paraphrased in his own barbarous 
and obscure style—he never alludes to his obligations to that 
author, although he repeatedly refers by name to earlier writers, 
with whom he was undoubtedly acquainted only through the 
medium of Pliny.? 

But with all its defects the compilation of Solinus obtained 
such popularity in its day, as to replace to a considerable 
extent its more voluminous original, and it will be found on 
examination that the greater part of the later compilers, such 
as Isidorus and Martianus Capella, through whom the learning 
of Pliny passed into the middle ages, derived their informa- 
tion principally from Solinus, and not directly from Pliny 
himself. The barbarous style of our author with its perpetual 
distortions, and attempts at rhetorical grandiloquence, so 
‘repulsive to a scholar at the present day, doubtless on the 
contrary contributed greatly to the favour his work enjoyed 
during the centuries that followed its publication. 

In one respect Solinus shows a marked approach to a well- 
established point of geographical nomenclature in later times, 
by the use of the term “mediterranean” to designate the 


2 A striking example of this is found 
in his description of Mount Atlas (c. 
24), where, after giving many parti- 
culars concerning that mountain and 
its neighbourhood, the whole of which 
are taken from Pliny, he proceeds to 
cite the “ Punici libri” of Hanno, and 
the Roman annals (“nostri annales,” 


evidently referring to Polybius, who is 
somewhat strangely termed by Pliny 
“annalium conditor”), as well as the 
works of Juba and Suetonius Paulinus, 
as if he had himself derived his state- 
ments from those authorities. 

3 See Mommsen’s Prolegomena and 
his notes. 
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chain of inland seas extending from the Strait of the Columns 
to the interior of the Pontus Euxinus. He does not indeed as 
yet use it as a proper name * for the great inland sea so called 
in modern times, which he still designates only as “nostram 
mare”: but it would soon come to be employed in that re- 
stricted and definite sense, when once its use was admitted as 
a geographical term. The first extant author who employs it 
distinctly as a proper name is Isidorus, who wrote in the 
seventh century :° and as has been already mentioned, to a 
great extent copied Solinus. 

§ 3. The historians of the declining period of the Roman 
Empire are almost as defective as the geographers: and we 
could hardly expect to find any geographical notices of 
interest in the gossiping and desultory biographies of the 
Roman Emperors extant under the name of the Writers of 
Augustan History, or the meagre abridgements of Eutropius 
and Sextus Rufus. But there is one writer who forms a com- 
plete exception to this character: AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, 
notwithstanding his inflated style and tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, possessed many of the qualities of a true his- 
torian, and among others he was thoroughly sensible of the 
close connection between history and geography, and the 
necessity, both to the reader and writer of history, of a clear 
comprebension of the geographical relations of the countries 


4 This is evident, notwithstanding | trum mare” as applied to the sea ad- 


that the name is written in the earlier 
editions of Solinus from the Aldine 
downwards with a capital letter. But 
in the first passage where the name 
occurs (c. 18), it is introduced with 
reference to the Euxine (“ Quoniam in 
Ponticis rebus sumus, non erit omit- 
tendum unde mediterrunea maria caput 
tollant ”), where tlie use of the plural, 
as well as the general sense, show 
clearly that it is meant only to desig- 
nate “the inland seas” generally, as 
opposed to the external Ocean. This 
is still more clearly seen in the other 
passage (c. 23, § 13), where, imme- 


diately after using the phrase of “nos- | 


joining the Straits (“Sed Gaditanum 
fretum ... Atlanticos estus in nos- 
trum mare discidio immittit orbis”), he 
adds “nam Oceanus . . . mixtus medi- 
terraneis sinibus quos ad usque Ori- 
entem propellit.” 

Pliny frequently uses the term “ me- 
diterraneus,” but always in the signi- 
fication of “ inland,” as opposed to 
“ maritime ;” and this is the only sense 
in which the word is found in classical 
authors. 

5 Origines, xiii. 16, p. 181. 

€ His merits are repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by Gibbon. 
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of which he is relating the vicissitudes. We have already 
seen how much we are indebted to him for his account of the 
campaign of Julian against the Persians, of which he was not 
only the contemporary, but the eye-witness :7 but besides this 
he takes occasion from time to time to give a general geogra- 
phical sketch of the countries, which were the theatre of the 
wars that he is about to relate. He has indeed in some 
cases carried this practice to a very unnecessary extent. Thus 
before narrating the wars of Julian in Gaul, which were in 
fact confined to the defence of the German frontier, he pro- 
ceeds to give a complete and tolerably detailed description of 
the whole of Gaul, with its division into provinces, its rivers 
and other natural features, and especially the passes by which 
it communicated with Italy, on occasion of which he gives a 
detailed account of the pass of the Cottian Alps (the Mont 
Genévre) which has every appearance of being derived from 
personal observation.® Again in connection with the wars of 
Constantius in the Hast he gives a succinct but systematic 
account of the provinces of Syria and Cilicia ;? and ushers in 
the last campaign of Julian by a general review of the pro- 
vinees of the Persian Empire, and the geography of Asia from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and the borders of Arabia.? 
Still more uncalled for is a diffuse description of the Euxine 
Sea and the surrounding regions, which he has introduced 
on occasion of Julian’s progress through Constantinople to the 
East :? his real object being evidently to take the opportunity 
of relating the fables connected with the Argonauts, the 
Amazons, ete. 


7 Besides this we learn from bimself 
that Ammianus served under Ursicinus, 
one of the generals of Constantius, both 
in Gaul and in the East from A.D. 350 
to 360: and that he was at Antioch in 
371 under the reign of Valens. It was 
probably not till after the death of 
Valens in 378 that he settled at Rome 
and devoted himself to the composition 
of his history. This was comprised in 


31 books, of which the first 13 are lost. | 


Fortunately those which remain com- 
prise the whole period with which 
Ammianus himself was contemporary. 

8 xv. 10. He calls it the “ via media, 
et compendiaria magisque celebris:’ 
and proceeds to notice other passes and 
give an account of the passage of Han- 
nibal, which is however utterly con- 
fused and unintelligible. 

? xiv. 8. 


1 xxiii. 6. 2 XXi o. 
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But we gladly excuse an error which is certainly on the 
tight side, and we cannot but regret that the description 
which he had in like manner given of Britain in one of his 
earlier books should be lost to us.? It could hardly have 
failed to throw some light upon the obscure questions con- 
nected with the northern nations of the island, and how it 
came to pass that the Caledonians, who occupied those regions 
in the second, and apparently still in the third century,* had 
now disappeared and their place was taken by tribes whose 
names were previously unknown—the Picti, the Scotti, and 
the Attacotti® It is singular also that he has omitted to give 
any similar introduction to the war of Theodosius in Maure- 
tania ;°® a province with which his readers might naturally be 
assumed to be less familiar than with Thrace or Egypt, both of 
which he has described at considerable length. 

§ 4. It must at the same time be admitted that the execution 
of these parts of the work of Ammianus is far from correspond- 
ing with the justness of their conception. The names that he 
enumerates are often selected almost at random, and do not 
follow any geographical order: while he occasionally falls into 
the same error as Pliny, by introducing into his lists of nations 
and tribes names long extinct or obsolete, associated with 


3 xxvii. 8,§ 4. He had at the same | (Dion. Cass. lxsxvi. 11-13; and sce 
time given a full account of the fluc- | above, p. 647). 
tuations of the Ocean, meaning doubt- 5 The Attacotti, who are termed by 
less the tides, though he strangely | Ammianus (xxvii. 8, § 5) “‘bellicosa 
calls them “ motus adolescentis et sene- | hominum natio,” are not mentioned by 
scentis Oceani.” any other historian or geographer, but 

We learn from Ammianus that | we learn from the Notitia that they 
London, which he generally calls‘‘Lon- | were employed by the Romans as 
dinium,” bore in his day the official title auxiliaries in Gaul; and St. Jerome, 
of Augusta (xxviii. 3, § 1). It is worth | who had seen them in this capacity, 
notice also that at this time Britain | bears personal testimony to their fero- 
furnished large quantities of corn for | city, and even to their cannibal pro- 
the supply of the legions on the Rhine | pensities (Hieronym. adv. Jovin. ii. p. 
(zviii. 2, § 3). 335). Gibbon, who cites this state- 

4 Dion Cassius, who was a contem- | ment from Jerome, adds that he sees 
porary of Severus, but did not write his | no reason to question his veracity (chap. 
history till after A.D. 220, appears to | xxv. note 117). 
have known of no other tribes in the 6 xxix. c. 5. It would appear, how- 
north of Britain than the Caledonians | ever, from a notice in §18, that he had 
and the Meat, who apparently occu- | given a general description of Africa in 
pied the southern part of Scotland | a previous part of his work, now lost. 
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those of races that had only recently appeared on the Roman 
frontiers. Thus we find him enumerating among the Scythian 
tribes adjoining the Palus Meotis, the Iazyges, Roxolani, and 
Alani, all of them appellations of recent date, together with 
the Melanchleni, Geloni, and Agathyrsi, who were known 
almost entirely from the earlier Greek geographers.’ At other 
times his information is derived partly from Ptolemy and 
partly from Pliny, and presents a curious combination of the 
two. Thus his account of the Seres is taken almost literally 
from Pliny, but his notice of their possessing large and opulent 
cities, of which he mentions Sera, Asmira, Issedon, and Aspa- 
rata, can only be derived from Ptolemy.* Throughout his 
geographical descriptions indeed he appears to have frequently 
availed himself of the more extensive information derived 
from the Alexandrian geographer: in which respect he pre- 
sents a favourable contrast to most of the other Roman writers 
on geographical subjects. 

But far more valuable than these episodes of a distinctly 
geographical character, are those in which Ammianus has 
given us descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
different nations that were at this time pressing upon the fron- 
tiers of the Roman Empire, with most of which he had himself 
become acquainted in the course of his military services. 
Among these may be particularly mentioned his account of 
the Huns and their neighbours the Alani, both of them at this 
time among the most formidable foes of Rome,’ as well as his 
brief notices of the Sarmatians and Quadi,! and of the Sara- 
ceni, under which appellation he includes all the nomad tribes 


7 xxii. 8, § 31. preeise similarity of their manners and 

8 xxiii. 6, §§ 66, 67. Pliny mentions | customs would seem to render it pro- 
no cities of the Seres, and had evidently | bable that the Quadi as well as the 
no geographical information concerning | Sarmatians were a Slavonian race. On 
their country at all. the other hand they are found at an 

9 xxxi. 2. His passing notice in | earlier period eonstantly associated 
another passage, that the Alani were | with the Mareomanni, who were cer- 
the same people as had been previously | tainly a German tribe (see Chapter 
ealled Massagetæ, is certainly worthless | XXX. p. 646). The Marcomanni are 
in an ethnographical point of view. not mentioned by Ammianus. 

' xvii. 12. His statement of the 
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of Arabs, or what we should call at the present day the 
Bedouins—a people, as he remarks, equally undesirable as 
friends or enemies.? The name, as he himself tells us, had 
only recently come to be employed in this wide sense, and 
corresponded to the Greek term Scenite, or “dwellers in 
tents.”* Another national appellation which was at this time 
used in a much more extensive sense than was known to the 
earlier geographers, was that of the Blemmyes, a name which 
he applies to all the Nubians, or inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile above the cataracts. In the general onslaught of 
nations upon the Roman Empire even these rude and feeble 
barbarians had rendered themselves formidable to the neigh- 
bouring province of Egypt. 

§ 5. It is singular that while the fourth century produced 
no geographical treatise in prose of the slightest merit, it is 
marked by more than one poem connected with that subject. 
Foremost among these we may place the work of Avienus,® 
entitled a Description of the World, which is however nothing 
more than a paraphrase, or free translation, of the Periegesis 
of Dionysius. The popularity of that work in the original 
language, and the love for abridgements and summary treatises 
which so strongly characterized the period, were evidently the 


? xiv. 4. “Nec amici unquam nobis 
nec hostes optandi.” 

3 xxii. 15, § 2. “BScenitas Arabas 
quos Saracenos nunc appellamus.” 
The name is not found in Pliny, and 
only appears in Ptolemy (vi. 7,§ 21) as 
that of a subordinate and local tribe; 
but it is frequently used by the writers 
of {the Augustan history in the same 
manner as it is employed by Ammianus, 
especially during the wars of Aurelian 
in the East. 

4 xiv. 4, § 3; xxii. 15, § 24. The 
Blemmyes were known to Eratosthenes, 
and are mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the tribes on the Upper Nile; but they 
were at this time subject to the Ethi- 
opians, and he treats them all as feeble 
and powerless nations (xvii. 1, pp. 786, 
819). But under the Roman Empire 
we find them among the nations over 
which Aurelian and Probus did not 


disdain to triumph (Vopisc. Aurelian, 
33; Probus, 19). 

5 His name at full, as given in the 
MSS. is Rufus Festus Avienus. Nothing 
is directly known concerning him, but 
there is little doubt that he is the same 
person who composed a poetical treatise 
on astronomy, bearing the same relation 
to the Phenomena of Aratus that his 
Periegesis does to that of Dionysius, 
and the author of this last work cer- 
tainly flourished in the latter part of 
the fourth, or beginning of the fifth 
century (see the article Avienus in 
Dr. Smith's Biogr. Diet. vol. i.). The 
poems of Avienus are published by 
Wernsdorf in the 5th volume of his 
Poetæ Latini Minores; and his para- 
phrase of Dionysius is contained also 
in the editions of that work by Bern- 
hardy and ©. Müller. 
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motives that prompted him to the task. His work is not 
indeed a mere translation, for he has omitted some passages, 
while he has extended and amplified others, and occasionally 
inserted lines, and even short passages, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the original. Most of these additions 
are however inserted obviously only for the sake of poetical 
ornament—as where, after noticing the destruction of the 
Nasamones by the Roman arms,’ he proceeds to expatiate on 
the invincible character of those arms, which had been carried 
to the Danube and the Rhone, and had inflicted grievous 
losses on the “marsh-dwelling Germans.” He very rarely 
attempts to introduce any of the increased geographical know- 
ledge attainable in his day, or to correct any of the errors of 
his original author. One of the very few cases in which he 
has done this is in regard to the sources of the Rhine and the 
Danube, concerning which, as well as the Alps, Dionysius had 
but very imperfect notions. But his translator not only 
describes the Alps in general in two characteristic lines, but 
adds that it was in the midst of their rocks and cliffs “where 
the mist-clad Adulas supports the clouds on its summit,” that 
the Rhine took its rise, and flowed from thence to the northern 
Ocean; while the Danube had its source in Mount Abnoba 
and held its course towards the east till it entered the Euxine 
by five mouths.’ 

§ 6. Here therefore we have a distinct case where the Latin 
poet has introduced two new names and two definite geogra- 
phical facts, which, though familiar to the Romans in his day, 
had been unknown to the author whom he was following. It 
is unfortunately almost the only one. We have seen how 


€ vy. 305-312. Dionysius has only Vertice qua nubes nebulosus fulcit Adulas, , 
two lines on this subject, vv. 209, 210. phew ae glaucoque rapaz rotat agmine 
f It may be worth while to extract Gurgitis, Oceani donec borealis in undas 
the lines concerning the Alps and the Efiluat et celeri perrumpit marmora fluctu. 


the manner in which our author treats 
his subject. 


Nec proeul hine rigidis insurgunt rupibus 


The name of Abnoba was doubtless 
derived from Pliny (iv. 12, § 79); but 
; that of Adulas is not found in that 
pes, 
Nascentemaue dicni celso juga vertice cernunt. author, though known to Strabo as well 


source of the Rhine asa specimen of | V. 433. 
| 
| 
t 
| 
Porro inter cantes et saxa sonantia Rhenus, | as Plolemy. 
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vague and imperfect were the notions entertained by Dionysius 
concerning the western regions of Europe, and his translator 
has done almost nothing to throw light uponthem.? The same 
remark applies to another version of the same Greek original, 
made in the sixth century by the celebrated grammarian 
PrIsciaANus, which differs materially in character from that of 
Avienus, but is equally devoid of geographical interest. This 
later version is in general much more closely translated than 
that of Avienus: it is in fact a translation and not a paraphrase : 
but the author has inserted from time to time brief notices of 
remarkable objects or curiosities in the countries described, 
taken for the most part from Solinus,’ and like the greater 
part of that author’s treatise, without any direct bearing upon 
geographical knowledge. The most interesting of these 
passages is one in which he speaks of some caves in the lofty 
mountains of Macedonia, in which the presence of oyster-shells 
was a Clear proof of the extent of the universal deluge. 

§ 7. Another work of Avienus is in one respect of more 
value than his Descriptio Orbis Terre, as it has some pre- 
tension to originality, though miserably defective in method 
and real insight into his subject. It would indeed be difficult 
to conceive anything more confused and confusing than the 
fragment which remains to us of this work. The author’s 
object, as he tells us at the beginning, was to give to one 
Probus, to whom the poem is addressed, a clear notion of the 


8 See the lines immediately preceding Locridis inde solum sequitur regionis et ora 
those quoted in the preceding note; pees ss et tellus Macetum cum meenibus 
where Spain, Gaul, and Germany are | Sub cujus scopulis tangentes vertice celum 
disposed of in ten lines (vv. 414-424), | Spelnnea veteris servant insignia cladis : 


` A ae Finibus in mediis terrarum namque videntur 
followed by three concer nne the fabu Ostrea muricibus siccata latentibus esse ; 


lous Eridanus. Even concerning the | Diluvium latebras dederat quod piscibus iliis. 


British Islands he adds no information VV. 432-433, 
at all. 
® Dr. ©. Müller, with his usual dili- The fact of marine shells being found 


gence has pointed out all the passages | inland far from the sea had been noticed 
thus intercalated by Priscian. (Geogr. | by various ancient writers; among 
Greci Minores, tom. ii. Prolegomena, | others by Ovid (Metamorph. xv. 264), 
. XXX.) but this is, so far as I know, the first 
1 As this passage, from the mode of | attempt to connect that phenomenon 
its occurrence has been overlooked by | with an universal deluge. 


most writers on geology, I here insert it. | 
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Pontus Euxinus and the Palus Mæotis, with the adjoining 
regions, but the extant fragment, though extending to more 
than 700 lines, does not comprise any more than the tract from 
Gades to the Rhone and Massilia : while the first 400 lines are 
occupied with a description of the Ocean, west of the Columns 
of Hercules and Gades ; or rather with a string of statements 
concerning it of the vaguest character, strung together 
without connection or method, and derived from the most 
heterogeneous sources. Avienus boasts in the introduction to 
his poem that he had consulted the works of Hecateeus, 
Hellanicus, Damastes, and Scylax of Caryanda, as well as 
Herodotus and Thucydides ;? and it is remarkable that the 
greater part of his statements concerning the shores of the 
Ocean and the nations adjoining them are taken from these 
early writers, who were in reality, as we have seen, almost 
wholly unacquainted with this part of the world. He how- 
ever professes to have derived a considerable part of his 
information from a wholly different source—the voyage of the 
Carthaginian Himilco, who, as we learn from Pliny, was sent 
out to explore the western coasts of Europe at the same time 
that Hanno made his much better known voyage along that of 
Africa.* If we could depend upon Avienus having really 
consulted this authority in the original, or if the statements 
reported by him were more intelligible in themselves, these 
would be of the highest value. But unfortunately we have no 
assurance of Avienus having ever seen the actual work of 
Himilco” (no mention of which is found in any other writer) 


2 Besides these he refers to Phileas 


of Athens, Pausimachus of Samos, Ba- 
corus of Rhodes, Euctemon of Athens, 
and Cleon of Sicily (vv. 42-50), all of 
them either otherwise wholly unknown 
or very nearly so. It is most unlikely 
that he had really consulted all these 
authors in the original. 

% A remarkable instance of this is 
his repeated mention (vv. 201, 205, 
223) of a people called Cynetes: a 
name found in Herodotus (iv. 49) as 
that of the most westerly uation of 


Europe, but unknown to all later geo- 
graphers. 

+ Plin. H. N. ii. 67, $169. His name 
figures also in the list of authorities 
cited by Pliny for his fifth book, but 
no reference is made to him in the 
work itself, and there can be little 
doubt that Pliny was acquainted with 
his voyage, like that of Hanno, only by 
vague report. 

5 Avienus indeed distinctly claims 
to bave done so: 
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and his manner of rendering his authorities is such as leaves 
us in great doubt what was really stated by the author 
whom he professes to copy. Still his account is curious, and 
of considerable interest in its bearing on one of the most 
disputed questions in ancient geography. 

§ 8. After describing the Columns of Hercules, Abyla and 
Calpe, he adds that there is another promontory called “by 
the ancients” Cistrymnis, a lofty and projecting headland, 
under which opens out the Gistrymnic Gulf, “in which arise 
the islands called Gistrymnides, scattered widely about, and 
rich in the metals tin and lead.’”’® These he proceeds to 
describe as inhabited by a numerous and active population, 
with a great zeal for trade, and traversing the stormy seas of 
Ocean in their light vessels, which were not constructed like 
those of other nations of pine or other wood, but of skins 
joined together.” From thence at a distance of two days’ sail 
lay the extensive island called the Sacred Island, which was 
inhabited by the nation of the Hibernians, and near that again 
expanded the island of Albion. He adds, that it was the 
custom of the Tartessians (meaning clearly the people of 
Gades, which he elsewhere tells us was called Tartessus) to 
carry on trade with the Œstrymnides, and that the same thing 


Hec olim Himilco Poenus Oceano super 
Spectasse semel et probasse retulit: 
Hac nos ab imis Punicorum annalibus 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibi. 
vy. 412-415. 

But no one, who is familiar with the 
character of these late Latin compilers, 
will be disposed to attach much value 
to such an assertion. 

€ He first describes the promontory 
in terms which would lead us to sup- 
pose that the Sacred Promontory ( Cape 
St. Vincent) was the one meant, but, 
if any geographical meaning at all can 
be attached to the lines that follow, 

Sub hujus antem prominentis vertice 

Sinus dehiscit incolis Œstrymnicus, 

In quo insulæ sese exserunt Cistrymnides, 

Laxe jacentes, et metailo divites 

Stanni atque plumbi. 

Ora Marit. vv. 94-98. 


the gulf which he calls the Sinus Œs- 


trymnicus can be no other than the 
Bay of Biscay, and in that case the 
(strymnic Promontory must be Cape 
Finisterre. 

7 Ibid. vv. 101-107. 


8 Ast hinc duobus in Sacram (sic insulam 
Dixere prisci) solibus cursus rati est, 
Hec inter undas multa cespitem jacet, 
Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 
Propingua rursus insula Albionum patet. 

1b. vv. 108-112. 


Avienus is the only ancient autho 
who gives the name of “the Sacred 
Island” to Ireland—an appellation 
which is supposed by Dr, Latham to 
have arisen from a confusion of the 
Greek iep& with the native name Eri 
(Art. Terne in Smith’s Dict. of Ancient 
Geogr.). But this suggestion appears 
to me very far-fetched and improbable. 
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was done by the Carthaginian colonists, and by the people 
who dwelt between the Columns of Hercules. But Himilco 
the Carthaginian reported as the result of his own experience 
that the passage could with difficulty be accomplished in four 
months, such was the absence of wind and the sluggishness of 
the sea; besides which he added that there were vast quan- 
tities of sea-weed which hampered a ship in her course like 
brushwood, and monsters of the deep swam to and fro among 
the ships as they were creeping on their languid course.’ 

This account of the dangers of the voyage seems strangely 
at variance with the statement immediately preceding, that it 
was habitually made by the traders from Gades and other 
ports in the south of Spain, and certainly has very much the 
air of intentional exaggeration or misrepresentation. The 
want of wind and the sluggish character of the sea are 
certainly not the difficulties that one would expect to hear of 
in the Bay of Biscay. But after making allowance for this, as 
well as for the very imperfect manner in which the information 
is reported to us, it seems certain that the account which we 
find in Avienus is derived from a different source from any 
other we possess, and may therefore be really of Carthaginian 
origin. 

In the first place the name of Cistrymnides, by which he 
designates the islands generally known only as the Cassiterides 
or Tin Islands, is not found in any other author, and appears 
to have been unknown to the Greeks. Moreover he mentions 
in connexion with the inhabitants of these islands their boats 
made of hides, a custom noticed by many other writers in 
relation to the people of Britain, with which, as we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe, they did not connect the 
Cassiterides. His statement of their being bold navigators, 
and carrying on trade on their own account, is not in itself 
improbable: while his account of the trade with these islands 
being carried on from Gades and the south of Spain, is entirely 


° See Note A, p. 7038. 
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in accordance with all we know concerning it at an early 
period. 

The passages of Avienus which have just been discussed are 
really all that is to be found in the extant portion of his work 
of any kind of value or interest; even the description of the 
shores of the Mediterranean being scarcely more connected or 
methodical than that of the Atlantic. In the introduction he 
professes to have chiefly followed the authority of Sallust in 
regard to the countries around the Pontus and Palus Meotis, 
which were the special object of his work. The historian had 
probably given an outline of their geography in his history of 
the Mithridatic Wars, as he had done of that of Africa in his 
Jugurtha; but it is unlikely that he had entered into a 
detailed description of them; nor, if he had done so, is it 
probable that Avienus would have transmitted it to us in any 
intelligible form. 

§ 9. Two other poems of the declining literature of Rome 
deserve a passing notice in this place, inasmuch as their 
subjects partake in some degree of a geographical character. 
The first of these is the ‘ Mosella’ of Ausonius, a writer of the 
fourth century,’ in which the author has given us an elaborate, 
and in many cases really poetical, picture of that river and its 
banks, which he describes as clothed with vineyards from the 
water’s edge to the summit of the hills that bounded them. 
It is more surprising to find him describing the villas that 
lined its shores in terms that represent them as rivalling those 
of Baiæ.? The picture is however but a general one, and no 
notice is taken of any towns by which the river flowed? The 
only geographical details are supplied in a list of the various 
affluents or tributaries of the Moselle, most of which are very 


1 Ausonius wasa native of Burdigala | that Treves was at this time a favourite 
(Bordeaux) in Gaul, and was born near | residence of the Roman emperors; 
the beginning of the fourth century; | among others of Valentinian and Gra- 
but survived almost to its close. His | tian, under whom he wrote. 
poem on the Moselle was written in the 2 This, it appears, he reserved for 
year 368. another poem, which was doubtless 

2 It must be remembercd, however, | never written. ` See v. 454. 


VOL. Il. 2 Y 
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small streams and their names are otherwise unknown; but it 
is interesting to find that they can be identified without diffi- 
culty from their being preserved with but little change to the 
present day.* Towards the end of his poem also, in instituting 
a comparison between the Moselle and the other rivers of 
Gaul, Ausonius mentions not less than five names of these 
last which are not found in any geographical writer, but can 
be readily identified for the same reason. These are the 
Carantonus (Charente), the Duranius (Dordogne), the Tarnis 
(Tarn), the Aturrus (Adour), and the Druma (Drome).* So 
imperfect is, after all, the knowledge we possess from ancient 
writers of the geography even of a country like Gaul, which 
had been so long one of the most civilized provinces of the 
Roman Empire. 

The same author has left us another poem, which may be 
considered as in some degree connected with geography—the 
“Ordo Nobilium Urbium,” containing brief notices of seven 
of the chief cities of the Roman Empire, which he enume- 
rates in the following order: 1, Rome; 2, Constantinople; 
3, Carthage, which was at this period scarcely inferior to Con- 
stantinople; 4, Antioch; 5, Alexandria; 6, Treveri; 7, Medio- 
lanum; 8, Capua; 9, Aquileia; 10, Arelas; 11, Emerita; 
12, Athens; 13, Catana; 14, Syracuse ; 15, Tolosa; 16, Narbo ; 
17, Burdigala. It is evident that the selection is in great 
measure arbitrary, and that the poet has given a very undue 
importance to the cities of his native country Gaul, while 
he has entirely ignored (with the exception of Alexandria 
and Antioch) all the great cities of the Hast, which were 
undoubtedly at this period among the most populous and 
flourishing of the Empire. 

§ 10. The other poem alluded to above is that of Ruriirus 
(or as his name is given at full, Claudius Rutilius Namatianus), 


1 Thus the Sura is still called the | Drahonus the Drone, the Salmo the 
Sur or Sauer, the Saravo the Saar, the | Salm (vv. 350-370). 
Gelbis or Kelbis the Kyll, the Erubrus 3 vv. 461-481, 
the Rover, the Lesura the Leser, the ~ 
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like Ausonius a native of Gaul, who visited Rome in A.D. 416, 
only six years after its capture by the Goths under Alaric, and 
described his return voyage to Gaul in a poem in elegiac verse 
in two books, which possesses considerable poetical merit for 
the time when it was written. Unfortunately the greater part 
of the second book is lost; and the extant portion goes no 
farther than Luna—but in any case a coasting voyage along 
the shores of Etruria and Liguria could have added but little 
to our geographical knowledge. The author, who was a man 
of consular rank, had chosen this mode of travelling on account 
of the insecurity of the route by land after the invasion of the 
Goths. He has however furnished some topographical details 
of interest, especially with regard to Pisa and its port; and 
has given a graphic, as well as accurate description of the port 
of Centumcellee (Civita Vecchia), and of the remarkable head- 
land of the Mons Argentarius, which, singularly enough, is not 
mentioned by any earlier writer.” He is also the only Latin 
writer who describes the islands of Igilium, Ilva, Capraria and 
Gorgona, of which (except Ilva) the names only are found 
in Pliny. 

§ 11. Almost exactly contemporary with the poem of Ru- 
tilius is the well-known historical work of Orostus.* In this 
the author has prefixed to his abridgement of the history of 
Greece and Rome a summary view of the geography of the 
known world, which is drawn up with clearness and intelli- 
gence, and has the merit of being original: at least it is not 
taken, like most other similar abridgements, either from Pliny 
or Ptolemy. It is probably derived for the most part from 
earlier authorities? Thus we find the author describing the 


6 i. vv. 237-248. 

7 i. vv. 315-324. 

8 The history of Orosius, as is well 
known, was drawn up within a few 
years alter the capture of Rome by the 
Goths (a.D. 410), at the suggestion of 
St. Augustine, with the express pur- 
pose of showing that calamities equal 
to those which had recently befallen 
the Roman Empire were recorded in 


all previous ages, and could not there- 
fore be justly ascribed to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Hence his 
work is entitled Historia adversus Pa- 
ganos. The author was a native of 
Spain, but spent much time in the East, 
in company with St. Jerome. 

® At the same time the phraseology 
and nomenclature are certainly his own. 
Thus he repeatedly uses the term Mare 


2y? 
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mouths of the Ganges as situated in the midst of the eastern 
front of Asia, and though he gives the name of Sericus to the 
Ocean towards the north-east, he has no definite notice either 
of the Seres or their country. In common with all other Latin 
writers he regards the Caspian as communicating with the 
Northern Ocean. In regard to the Nile he has a strange 
theory, not found in any earlier writer, of its taking its rise 
near the mouth of the Red Sea and the emporium of Mossy- 
lon,’ and flowing from thence to the west as far as the island 
of Meroé. Another statement, not found elsewhere, occurs in 
his description of the British Islands, where, after treating of 
Hibernia, which he describes as inhabited by the Scoti, and 
surpassing Britain both in climate and fertility, he adds that 
there was another island near it, called Mevania, of no small 
extent and a fertile soil, which was equally inhabited by 
Scottish tribes.” There can be little doubt. that the island 
thus designated is the Isle of Man, but he appears to have 
had a strangely exaggerated idea of its size and importance." 

§ 12. The same epitome as is given by Orosius is found also 
incorporated in a little work of a very anomalous character 
ascribed to Junius Airuicus, a writer of whom nothing is 
known, any more than of a certain Jutius Honorius,* under 
whose name a very similar fragment is extant. The relation 
between the two is extremely obscure, though the resemblance 
between them is so close that it is certain either that the one 
copied the other, or that they both derived their materials 


Magnum for the Mediterranean; and 
he is the first author who employs the 
term Asia Minor in its modern sense 
(i. 2, p. 16). 

1 It seems probable that this strange 
idea arose from a confusion between 
the names of Mossylon and the Massyli 
or Massesyli, where Juba, as reported 
by Pliny, supposed the Nile to rise for 
the second time (Plin. v. 9, § 52). In 
Solinus we find the promontory of 
Mossylon converted into Massylicum 
promontorium (c. 56). 

* « Huic (Hibernie) etiam Mevania 
insula proxima est, et ipsa spatio non 


parva solo commoda, æque a Seotorum 
gentibus habitatur” (i. 2, p. 28). 

2 The name must be a eorruption of 
the Monapia of Pliny (iv. 16, § 103), 
which was probably also written Me- 
napia. But the form Mevania is used 
by Bede (Hist. Keel. ii. 5), who doubt- 
less derived it from Orosius. 

* Julius Honorius is indeed men- 
tioned by Cassiodorus (de Inst. Divin. 
Script. c. 25), who apparently refers to 
the very work we have, which he styles 
“ libellus Julii Oratoris,” but he throws 
no light upon its author. 
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from the same source.” Both are alike utterly worthless in a 
geographical point of view, so far as the portions common to 
the two are concerned. These consist almost entirely of names, 
the lists of which are arranged on no intelligible principle, 
while many of them are obviously corrupt, and of an attempt 
to describe the courses of rivers, which in many instances 
betrays the most marvellous ignorance. But to this strange 
catalogue is annexed, in the treatise which bears the name of 
Æthicus, the description of the world (Descriptio totius Orbis) 
which has been already referred to as identical with that found 
in Orosius. It contains moreover a brief introduction, or 
preface, in which the author introduces the statement, already 
noticed in a former chapter, of the measurement of the Roman 
world by order of Julius Cæsar; a task which was com- 
menced, as he tells us, in the consulship of Cæsar and 
M. Antonius (B.0. 44), the very year of Cesar’s death, and 
occupied not less than thirty-two years.” It is extremely diffi- 
cult to judge what value can be ascribed to a statement of this 
kind, found for the first time in snch a miserable compilation 
as that of the supposed Æthicus, and which is not noticed by 
any former writer. At the same time it is given in such 
circumstantial form as renders it probable that it must have 
had some foundation; and perhaps the most plausible explana- 
tion is, that it was originally connected with the measurement 
of the Roman roads throughout the Empire, which must have 
formed the foundation of such a map as that of Agrippa. 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the author of that great work 
did not hesitate to give estimates of distances, even where he 
could not possibly possess any authentic information, still less 
anything like measurements. 


5 See Note B, p. 703. 

6 Among these is however found an 
account of the “ king of rivers,” “the 
beautiful Tiber,” of its course through 
Rome, and its mouth at Ostia, with the 
island formed by its two branches, which 
presents a singular contrast with the 


utterly jejune character of the rest of | 


his work. On the other hand no men- 


_tion occurs even of the name of the 


Eridanus or Padus, to which the epi- 
thet of “fiuviorum rex” is ascribed 
with so much more reason by Virgil. 

7 See Note ©, p. 706. 

8 See Chapter XX. p. 177. 
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§ 13. It is certain indeed that throughout the period of 
the Roman empire one important source of information was 
at the command of the geographers, had they known how 
to make use of it, which was almost wholly wanting to 
the earlier Greek writers. This was found in the Itineraries, 
which served to record the distances along the high roads that 
had been carried through all the provinces of the empire, and 
had the inestimable advantage that these distances were really 
measured and marked with milestones, not merely vague 
estimates or calculations, like the greater part of those that 
had been at the command of the Greeks. The especial value 
of this source of information had been early pointed out by 
Polybius, and is recognized also by Strabo: it was without 
question the main foundation also of the map of Agrippa just 
referred to; and there can be no doubt that from the time of 
Augustus onwards manuals or tables of such Itineraries would 
be collected and preserved for general use. Those however 
which are still extant belong to a much later period. By far 
the most important of these is that bearing the name of the 
ITINERARY of ANTONINUS, which contains a series of routes 
through all the provinces of the empire. It is evident from 
its name! that this was originally compiled under the reign 
of one of the emperors who bore the name of Antoninus, most 
probably of the one commonly known in history as Caracalla ; 
but it has obviously undergone continual revision and correc- 
tion at subsequent periods, and in its present form may be 
ascribed with reasonable certainty to the reign of Diocletian.’ 


? Polyb. iii. 39; xxxiv. 12; Strabo, 
vii. p. 322. See Chapter XXI. p. 265. 

1 It is called in the extant MSS. 
“Ttinerarinm Provinciarum Antonini 
Angusti.” 

2 See this subject fully discussed by 
Wesseling in the preface to his valu- 
able edition of the Itineraries (Itine- 
raria Veterum Romanorum, 4to. Amstel. 
and more briefly by Parthey in his 
recent edition of the same (Svo. Berolin. 
1848). 


The most conclusive proof as to its 
date is that while Byzantium is in- 
serted under that name (the words 
“qui et Constantinopolis” being the 
addition of a later hand), it is not 
thought worthy even to be made one of 
the principal stations or resting-places, 
the route being carried on and the dis- 
tance reckoned at once from Sirmium 
to Nicomedia (p. 124), at that time the 
residence of the emperor Diocletian. 
Nor are any of the other numerous 
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It is scarcely necessary to point out that, valuable as is such 
a collection of routes and distances, it furnishes us only with 
materials for geography, not with any geographical system. 
Taken alone indeed it could hardly supply the merest skeleton 
of such a system, not only from the uniform want of any indi- 
cation of the bearings, and frequently even of deviations from 
the course of the main roads, but from the absence of any 
fixed positions, known by astronomical observations, as the 
starting-points and terminations of the several routes. Still 
the advantage of such means of correcting or confirming .the 
existing maps—based as these were upon the most imperfect 
materials—was incalculable, and there can be no doubt that 
a large part of Ptolemy’s positions were in fact derived from 
such sources, though disguised by the form in which he has 
presented them to us.? 

It would be wholly foreign to the purpose of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of the details of these 
Itineraries. It must suffice to mention that they are confined 
strictly within the limits of the Roman Empire, and therefore 
assist us in determining its boundaries at the period when 
our manual was compiled. Thus in Mauretania we find no 
town on the western coast beyond Sala, though there was a 
mere outpost (exploratio), termed Mercurius, 16 miles farther 
south.* Towards the north the wall of Hadrian and Severus 
was the limit in Britain, with the exception of an outlying 
station called Bremenium, 20 miles to the north of it’ In 
Gaul we find the Rhine forming the absolute limit towards 


places named after Constantine and | I’Italie, 4to. Paris, 1744). 


his successors inserted under those 
names, while Diocletianopolis and 
Maximianopolis in Thrace already 
appear under their new appellations. 

3 It is curious to find D’Anville, in 
the last century, still compelled to 
make use to a great extent of the same 
authorities, in order to construct his 
map of Italy, for want of more recent 
materials of a trustworthy character 
(See his Analyse Géographique 


de | 


4 P. 3, Wess. 

5 Bremenium can be identified with 
certainty with a place called High 
Rochester from which a Roman road 
may be distinctly traced, communi- 
cating with the line of the Vallum. 
This road, called the Watling Street, 
was continued across the Scottish 
border. (See Bruces koman Wail, p. 
300.) 
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the east, as did the Danube towards the north, throughout its 
whole course, from Guntia (Ginzburg) a little below Ulm, to 
Noviodunum within a few miles of its mouth. On the eastern 
frontier we have lines of route from Trapezus by Satala and 
Melitene to Samosata on the Euphrates and thence across that 
river to Edessa and Carre, and back to Hierapolis: showing 
clearly that at the time when these itineraries were composed, 
a part at least of Mesopotamia was included in the Roman 
dominions.’ On the side of Egypt the farthest limit was an 
outpost called Hiera “Sycaminos, 8 miles above Pselcis 
(Dakkah), in the valley of the Nile; while a line of route 
is given across the desert from Coptos to Berenice on the Red 
Sea, which shows that that port retained its importance as an 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India. 

§ 14. The other itinerary usually published with that which 
bears the name of Antoninus—the ITINERARIUM HIEROSOLY- 
MITANUM or Jerusalem Itinerary—is, as its name indicates, of 
a wholly different character, and presents merely a single 
line. of route from Burdigala (Bordeaux) through Milan, 
Aquileia and Constantinople to Jerusalem, with a different 
return route from Constantinople by Brundisium and Rome to 
Milan. It was evidently written by a Christian pilgrim for 
the use and guidance of other pilgrims, and contains a detailed 
description of the holy places and sacred objects exhibited ; 
which is of considerable interest in regard to the topography 
of Jerusalem. In other respects it is only of value for the 
comparison of the numbers given with those found in the 


6 Noviodunum probably occupied a 
site near the modern Tultcha, but all 
identifications in this delta of the 
Danube are very uncertain. 

The omission of all routes north of 
the Danube is remarkable, and tends 
to show that our Itinerary must have 
undergone material corrections and 
compilations since it was first compiled. 
Such a manual, in the days of Cara- 
calla, could not have failed to contain 
some lines of route in the Roman pro- 


vince of Daeia. 

7 On the other hand the strong for- 
tress of Nisibis is not mentioned ; henee 
we may fairly conclude that it was at 
this time in the hands of the Persians. 

8 It is curious to compare this Itine- 
rary with the details of the same route 
given by Pliny (H. N. vi. 23, § 102), 
The sum total of 258 Roman miles is 
the same in both; but all the stations 
or watering-places (hydreumata) appear 
to have been ehanged, except two. 
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itineraries of Antoninus. In this instance we have the 
advantage of knowing with certainty that the itinerary was 
written Dni in the year 333.° 

§ 15. Another document of a similar eaer and next to 
the itinerary of Antoninus in value, is that commonly known 
as the TABULA PEUTINGERIANA, from the circumstance of the 
only existing MS. copy having been discovered by Conrad 
Peutinger of Augsburg.’ It contains an extensive series of 
routes, not merely giving tables of distances, but exhibiting 
the routes themselves, laid down in lines as if on a map, but 
without any attempt at real geographical construction or 
arrangement. The whole world therein comprised —extending 
from Britain, of which only one angle is seen,’ to the mouths 
of the Ganges in the Eastern Ocean—is represented in a very 
elongated form, drawn out like a broad ribbon, so that all the 
countries included are enormously distorted, being greatly 
exaggerated in length from west to east, and equally curtailed 
in breadth. Jt would however be a great mistake to imagine 
this distortion to be the result .of ignorance on the part of the 
author of the Tabula: itis evident that this has no pretensions 
to be a true geographical map of the countries represented, 
and that the form is merely adopted as a convenient mode of 
exhibiting to the eye the principal lines of route, and the 
branches that diverged from them. Such an arrangement had 
an obvious tendency to mislead an uninstructed reader: but 
at the same time it must be admitted that it would save him 
considerable pains and trouble, as compared with an itinerary 
which merely gave him the distances from station to station 


° This we learn from the writer him- 
self (p. 571), who tells us that he tra- 
velled (ambulavit) from Chalcedon to 
Jerusalem and back to Constantinople 
in the consulship of Dalmatius and 
Zenophilus. The only existing MS. is 
of the ninth century, and the corrupt 
orthography of many of the names is 
probably owing in great measure to the 
copyist. 

1 It is now in the library at Vienna, 


and has been repeatedly published. 
The first complete edition was by 
Scheyb, in 1753; republished in 
corrections and an introduction by 
Mannert (fol. Lips. 1824). 

? This is obviously the result of the 
western end of the chart being deficient. 
The whole of Spain is in like manner 
wanting, together with the western 
angle of Mauretania. 
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arranged in a tabular form. It would appear indeed that itine- 
raries of a somewhat similar form were not uncommon among the 
Romans under the Empire. Vegetius, who wrote in the fourth 
century, after speaking of the duty of a general in command 
of an army to have detailed itineraries of all the routes in the 
country in which he was to carry on his operations, with full 
particulars concerning them, adds that some even went so far 
as to have them “not merely written down but painted,” so as 
to exhibit them at once to the eye.? It must be added that 
the Tabula differs from the mere itineraries, and approximates 
to the character of a map, inasmuch as it exhibits, though in 
a rude way, the chains of mountains and the courses of the 
principal rivers, even where these have no direct connection 
with the routes delineated.* Imperfect as is the document in 
question, it is valuable for comparison with the other itineraries, 
as being certainly an independent compilation, so that the 
same errors and corruptions are not likely to be common to 
the two. l 

§ 16. Another document of the highest value in respect 
to the internal arrangements and administration of the Roman 
Empire—the Noriria DıIıenITaruM—requires also a passing 
notice in this place, though it can hardly be said to contribute 
anything to geographical knowledge in the true sense of the 
word. But it contains a review of the provinces of the empire, 
as they existed at the time when it was drawn up, after the 
subdivision of them which had taken place under Diocletian 
and Constantine, of the details of which we have no informa- 


3 “ Primum itineraria omnium regi- 
onum in quibus bellum geritur plen- 
issime debet habere perscripta; ita ut 
locorum intervalla, non solum passuum 
numero, sed etiam viarum qualitates 
perdiscat ; compendia, diverticula, 
montes, flumina, ad fidem descripta, 
consideret; usque adeo ut sollertiores 
duces itinera provinciarum in quibus 
necessitas gerebatur, non tantum adno- 
tata, sed etiam picta, habuisse firmen- 
tur; ut non solum consilio mentis, sed 


aspectu oculorum, viam profecturi eli- 
gerent.” Vegetius de Re Militari, iii. 6. 

* The existing copy was made by a 
monk of Colmar in 1265; and probably 
the corruptions of the names, which 
appear for the most part in very bar- 
barous and distorted forms, proceed to 
a great extent from the carelessness 
and ignorance of this transcriber. The 
original from which it was derived is 
assigned by Mannert to the third cen- 
tury. 
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tion from other sources. Unfortunately this is not given in 
such a form as to define their boundaries, of which we are 
therefore left in ignorance, unless able to supply the de- 
ficiency from other sources :* and though numerous stations 
of troops are mentioned, in all the frontier provinces, these are 
inserted without any indication of their geographical position 
or relations, and we are left wholly without any means of 
identifying them, except when they are found also in the 
Itineraries. It may therefore be fairly said that we derive no 
geographical, or even topographical, information from this 
source, except where we could do without it. Almost the 
only exception occurs in the description of Britain, where the 
stations of the military force along the line of the Wall are 
given in order, from east to west, beginning from Segedunum 
(Wallsend) and proceeding westwards, and from the compara- 
tively perfect state of the remains, they can be identified with 
little difficulty along the greater part of the line.® But even 
here as one proceeds westward it becomes impossible to recog- 
nize the sites, and the fact that so important a town as Lugu- 
vallium (Carlisle) is not mentioned, though situated almost 
close to the wall, sufficiently shows that the places enume- 
rated are mere military posts or forts. This is probably the 


5 A good instance of this is supplied | wrote under Valens, but in a manner 


by the case of Britain, which, as we 
learn from the Notitia, was at this time 
divided into five provinces: Maxima 
Cesariensis, Valentia, Britannia Pri- 
ma, Britannia Secunda, and Flavia 
Ceesariensis (Notit. Occid. c. 22). But, 
as has been already observed, we do 
not know the distribution and bound- 
aries of these provinces, though they 
are often given. They are in fact found 
in all the modern maps of Roman 
Britain. Valentia, as we learn from 
Ammianus (xxviii. 3, § 7), was the 
province newly acquired by Theodosius, 
and must probably have been situated 
north of the Wall of Hadrian; but the 
others are uncertain, and the limits 
assigned them on our ordinary maps are 
wholly conjectural. Their names are 
also found in the brief review of the 
Roman provinces by Sextus Rufus, who 


that conveys no further information 
(Sex. Ruf. Epit. c. 6). 

€ They are here enumerated as “ per 
lineam Valli,” and may therefore be 
fairly assumed to be given in the order 
of sequence (Notit. Occident. c. 38). 
On the other hand the list (in c. 25) of 
the Roman forts along the “ Littus 
Saxonicum per Britanniam” is cer- 
tainly not given in any geographical 
order. Here we find Dubris (Dover) 
and Lemannus (Lymne), followed by 
Branodunum (Brancaster) and Garia- 
nonum (Burgh Castle), both in Norfolk, 
after which again come Reeulbium 
(Reculver), and Rutupis (Richborough) 
in Kent. Here all the names can be 
identified upon reasonable grounds; 
were it otherwise the irregularity of 
their occurrence would wholly baffle 
conjecture. 
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case elsewhere, and serves in great measure to account for 
the fact that so large a proportion of the names found in 
the Notitia cannot be recognized either in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries. 

§ 17. It remains only to notice two other works, which, 
though in point of date they belong to mediæval, rather than 
to ancient, geography, are so closely connected with some of 
those which we have been last considering, that. they deserve 
a passing mention, before we close the list of the wretched 
compilations that served to keep alive some trace of geo- 
graphical knowledge at the close of the Roman Empire. 
One of these is the composition of a monk of Ravenna, 
apparently in the seventh century,’ and contains an introduc- 
tion to the cosmography and geography of the world: but is 
in fact occupied almost wholly with long lists of names, which 
the compiler professes to have derived from the works of pre- 
vious “ philosophers,” many of whom he cites by name; but 
even a cursory examination is sufficient to show that they are 
in fact taken from a map or tabular itinerary, analogous to, 
but not identical with, the existing Tabula Peutingeriana.® 
The only interest of this little work consists in the comparison 
of the names here given with those found in the Tabula, both 
being often equally corrupt, but apparently not derived the 
one from the other. It is however so obviously based upon 


7 This tract is eommonly cited as the | writers; and it was doubtless from this 
“ Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna.” | source that he derived such territorial 
It was published by Gronovius in the | names as “ Francia” and Burgundia, 
Appendix to his edition of Pomponius | and the name of the Dani, whom he 
Mela (8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1722), and has | repeatedly associates with the Saxones. 
been recently published for the first ° Thus we find him not only always 
time in a critical form by MM. Parthey | following in his enumeration the lines 
and Pinder (8ve. Berolin. 1860). given in the Tabula or other itineraries, 

3 Among these are found the well- | but including in his list of the “ civi- 
known names of Orosius and Jordanes | tates” of Italy and Gaul such mere 
(or Jornandes); but one of the autho- | stations or ‘‘mutationes” (as they are 

rities whom he cites the most frequently | correctly termed in the Jerusalem Itine- 
` is one Castorius, of whom nothing is | rary), as “ Taberna frigida,” “Ad no- 
known from any other source. His | vas,’ “In Alpe Maritima,” &e. For 
lists of the cities of Asia especially are | the routes leading direct from Rome, 
expressly stated to be derived from this | such as the Via Salaria, Via Aurelia, 
authority. He professes, however, to | &c., he himself tells us that this was 
have also consulted sume “Gothie” ! the method he followed. 
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some earlier authority of this description as to belong to the 
same class with the Itineraries and other works on ancient 
geography ; and has hardly any connection with that of the 
middle ages. 

§ 18. The other work above referred to is of still later date, 
being the composition of an Irish monk of the name of Dicuil, 
and dating, as its recent editor has shown, from the early part 
of the ninth century, probably about 825.' It is, as might be 
expected, based almost entirely upon previously existing 
authorities, especially Pliny and Solinus, and as the passages 
cited from these authors are always copied verbatim, it is 
not without value for the correction of their text.” At the 
same time he introduces passages from other authors, also 
verbally extracted: especially from the Periegesis of Prisci- 
anus and a Cosmographia which is evidently the same as that 
still extant under the name of Julius Æthicus.” But besides 
these sources he professes to give us the results of a measure- 
ment of the whole world, made by order of the emperor Theo- 
dosius II. (who reigned from a.D. 408 to 450) and which he 
compares in regard to each country with the numbers given 
by Pliny. This appears to have been indeed the principal 
object of his little treatise, which he entitles “De Mensura 
Orbis Terre :’ and to which he appended the extracts from 
Solinus and other authors in the nature of notes. In one 
instance only does he give us independent information of his 
own, and supplies a curious and interesting notice. After 
citing from Solinus his brief description of Thule, Dicuil adds 
that “thirty years before, he had heard from certain clerks 
(probably monks like himself), who had resided in the island 
from the Calends of February to those of August, that not 
only at the summer solstice, but for some days at that period, 


1 The little work in question was | by M. Parthey (Berlin, 1870). 
first published by M. Walckenaer in 2 See the remarks of M. Mommsen 
1807, and again by M. Letronne in | in the preface to his edition of Solinus, 
1814, with a valuable introductory dis- | p. 79. 
sertation and commentary. The text 3 See the preface by Parthey, p. 10. 
has also been more recently reprinted 
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in the evening when the sun sets, it seems as it were to hide 
itself behind a little hill: so that there is no darkness even 
during this short time, and people can follow their ordinary 
occupations as if the sun were shining. They added that if 
they had been on the summit of a mountain perhaps the sun 
would never have been hidden from them.”* This description 
so precisely agrees with the phenomena that would be really 
observed in a place just without the Arctic Circle, as to leave 
no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, and that the island 
visited by the monks was in this instance really Iceland. The 
probability of this is confirmed by another passage imme- 
diately following, which may with equal assurance be referred 
to the Faroe Islands.° There seems no doubt therefore that in 
this case the adventurous monks had extended the boundaries 
of geographical knowledge beyond the farthest limit it had 
attained under either the Greeks or Romans. 


4 Dicuil de Mensura Orbis, c. 7, § 2, 
p. 38 of Letronne’s edition. The illus- 
tration he gives of the degree of light 
that remained during the absence of 
the sun, is singularly naive. “Ita ut 
nihil tenebrarum in minimo spatio ipso 
fiat; sed quicquid homo operari voluerit, 
vel pediculos de camisia abstrahere, 
tanquam in presentia solis potest.” 


5 They are described as a group of 
small islands, separated by narrow 
straits, which could be reached from 
the northern islands of Britain in a 
voyage of two days and two nights, 
with full sails and a favouring wind. 
Ibid. 3 3. This statement clearly ex- 
cludes the idea that the Shetlands 
could be meant. 
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NOTE A, p. 688. 


VOYAGE OF HIMILCO. 


Tuis passage has attracted so much attention that it is desirable 
to quote it at full. After the mention of Ireland and Albion, the 
author adds : 

Tartesstisque in terminos Œstrymnidum 

Negotiandi mos erat: Carthaginis 

Etiam coloni, et vulgus inter Herculis 

Agitans columnas hee adibant sequora : 

Quæ Himilco Poenus mensibus vix quatuor, 

Ut ipse semet re probasse rettulit 

Enavigantem, posse transmitti adserit. 

Sic nulla late flabra propellunt ratem, 

Sic segnis humor æquoris pigri stupet. 

Adjicit et illud, plurimum inter gurgites 

Extare fucum, et sæpe virgulti vice 

Retinere puppim: dicit hic nihilominus 

Non in profundum terga demitti maris, 

Parvoque aquarum vix supertexi solum : 

Obire semper huc et huc ponti feras, 

Navigia lenta et languide repentia 

Internatare belluas. 


vv. 113-129. 

The notion of the quantities of sea-weed has led some writers 
(including Dr. Latham in the article Brirannicz InsuL# in Dr. 
Smith’s Dict. of Geography) to suppose that the sea of Sargasso was 
meant, and even that there was “a confusion of attributes” between 
the Scilly Islands and the Azores! But all the other statements are 
utterly opposed to the supposition of a voyage in the open ocean: 
and again in a second passage (see 402-412) where he repeats the 
same account, he dwells especially upon the shallowness of the 
sea. Had we possessed the narrative of Himilco in an authentic 
form, we should probably have been able, as in the case of Hanno, 
to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to what he actually saw and 
described: but it is idle to examino closely the language of such 
a writer as Avienus. 


NOTE B, p. 693. 
THE COSMOGRAPHY OF ATHICUS. 


By a strange coincidence these wretched compilations, which had 
remained almost unnoticed since they were inserted by Gronovius 
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as an Appendix to his edition of Pomponius Mela in 1722, have 
been made the subject in very recent times of an amount of literary 
discussion and investigation far beyond their merits. (The com- 
' plicated literary questions connected with their origin, date, and 
authorship have been subjected to an elaborate investigation : first, 
by M. D’Avezac in his work entitled Ethicus et les Ouvrages Cosmo- 
graphiques intitulés de ce nom., 4to., Paris, 1852; next by Dr. K. 
Pertz, De Cosmographia Ethici Libri tres, 8vo., Berolin. 1853, and 
lastly by M. H. Wuttke, Cosmographia Aethici Istrici ab Hieronymo 
ex Greco in Latinum breviarium redacta, 8vo., Lipsiæ, 1854.) The 
result appears to be that the treatise, if such it can be called, 
ascribed to Julius Honorius, is the older of the two; and that 
bearing the name of Æthicus is copied from it, but with additions 
from other sources. Considered from a geographical point of view 
they are wholly without value, and their only interest arises from 
their having been (as appears from the vast number of MSS. of 
them still extant) a popular source of instruction during the 
middle ages. It would seem that the dry lists of names which 
they contain were intended to accompany a globe, or map of the 
world, and to be used by teachers or lecturers in expounding its 
contents to their audience. But in tbeir present state they are not 
only hopelessly corrupt, but many of the names altogether unknown, 
and those that can be recognized jumbled together in the most 
hopeless confusion. The arrangement, or attempt at arrangement, 
is wholly different from anything that we find in earlier authors, 
and curiously enough, is wholly independent of the customary 
division into the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
The author in each case begins with assuming a division of the 
ocean into four parts, and then describes each of these parts as 
having certain seas dependent upon or included in it. Thus the 
Western Ocean contains the Sea of Qades, the Sea of the Orcades, 
the Sea of Thyle, the Britannic Sea, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the 
Adriatic; while, strange to say, the Meotis, Bosphorus, Pontus, 
Propontis, Hellespont, Augean and Ionian Seas, as well as the 
Caspian, are included in the dependencies of the Northern Ocean ! 
Then follows in each case a list of the islands, mountains, pro- 
vinces, and chief towns of the regions adjacent to these divisions, 
but without any attempt to arrange them in geographical order, or 
even to distribute the cities according to the countries to which they 
belong. It would be difficult indeed to convey to any one that 
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has not seen the original, an idea of the utter confusion into which 
the whole subject is thrown. 

It is dificult to believe that the work of Julius Honorius, which 
is mentioned with commendation by such a writer as Cassiodorus 
(l. c.) can have been the meagre and miserable abridgement which 
we possess under that name: the more so as he appears to re- 
commend it for purposes of instruction together with a map of 
Dionysius (pinacem Dionysii) with which, if Dionysius Periegetes 
is meant, it could have nothing in common. Whatever may be 
the date of the original work, it appears to me impossible that 
the extant abridgements can be older than the sixth or seventh 
century. 

Wholly distinct from the preceding, though often confounded 
with it, is a strange composition published for the first time by 
M. D’Avezac, and again by Wuttke, under the title of “ Cosmo- 
graphia Aethici Istrici,’ which professes to have been translated 
by a certain “ Hieronymus Presbyter” from a Greek original. It 
is written in extremely barbarous Latin, and its contents are for 
the most part utterly absurd; but its geographical statements, if 
such they can be called, would seem clearly to refer it to a period 
not earlier than the seventh century.» How M. Wuttke can attach 
any value to such a production, and believe in the alleged travels 
of the supposed philosopher Aethicus (including a voyage to Thule, 
a visit to the Gryphz on the Northern Ocean, and a journey to 
the Ganges in quest of Noah’s Ark !), is to me quite incomprehen- 
sible; still more that he should ascribe the translation by “ the 
Presbyter Hieronymus” to the great ecclesiastical writer of that 
name. If there ever was any Greek original, which may well be 
doubted, it would seem to have been a fictitious account of the 
alleged travels of a philosopher (something like those of Apollonius 
of Tyana, but adapted to Christian times) from which the existing 
abstract was derived by an extremely ignorant and illiterate monk. 
But the prominent position given to the Turks (Turchi) in Asia, 
which could hardly be due to the translator or epitomizer, is alone 
sufficient to assign it to a very late date. Such as it is, however, 
it appears to have been much read in the middle ages, and is 
therefore not without literary interest. 
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NOTE C, p. 693. 


MEASUREMENT OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 


“Ttaque Julius Cesar, bissextilis rationis inventor, divinis 
humanisque rebus singulariter instructus, cum consulatus sui fasces 
erigeret, senatus consulto censuit omnem orbem jam Romani 
nominis admetiri per prudentissimos viros et omni philosophiz 
munere decoratos. Ergo a Julio Cesare et M. Antonio Coss. orbis 
terrarum metiri cepit, id est, 4 consulatu suprascripti usque ad 
consulatum Augusti tertium et Crassi annis xxi mensibus v diebus 
ix Zenodoxo omnis oriens dimensus est, sicut inferius demonstratur. 
A consulatu item Julii Cesaris et M. Antonii usque in consulatum 
Augusti decimum annis xxix mensibus viii diebus x a Theodoto 
` septentrionalis pars dimensa, ut evidenter ostenditur. A consulatu 
similiter J. Cæsaris usque in consulatum Saturni et Cinne a 
Polyclito meridiana pars dimensa est, annis xxxii mense i diebus x 
sicut definita monstratur. Ac sic omnis orbis terræ intra annos 
xxxii a dimensoribus peragratus est, et de omni ejus continentia 
perlatum est ad Senatum.” 

I have given this passage at length, because its circumstantial 
and detailed character is such as not only to exclude altogether 
the supposition that it is the composition of the author in whose 
tract we find it, but to render it prima facie probable that it is 
derived originally from an authentic, and even from an official, 
source. ‘There is indeed some confusion in the dates of the consul- 
ships, but not more than might easily arise from the repeated 
copying of a statement of this character. The circumstance that is 
wholly inexplicable is that no notice of such an important operation 
should be found in Pliny, who even where he is discussing the 
authority of Agrippa—sanctioned, as he expressly adds, by Augustus 
himself—in regard to the dimensions of Spain, affords no hint of its 
being based upon any such systematic measurement, a fact of 
which, having been himself procnrator in Spain, he could hardly 
have been ignorant had it actnally taken place. 


ABA, 


ABA, mt., ii. 408 

Abalus, island, ‘mentioned by Py- 
theas, i i. 596, 602, ii. 26, 401 

Abii, i. 46, ii. 598. 

Abilene, ii. 160 

Abnoba, mt., ii. 495, 589, 684; con- 
tains the source of the Danube, 684. 

Aboras, or Chaboras, river, ii. 649. 

Abydos, ii. 826 

Abydus, i. 99 

Abyla, mt., ii. 358 

Abyssinia, i. 587; unknown to Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis, river, ii, 511 

Acanne, ii. 449 

Acarnania, ii. 267 

Aces of Herodotus, i. 247, 248 

Acesines, or Chenab, river, i. 444, 502 

Achai, the, ii. 89, 279 

Achaia, ii. 154 

Acilisene, ii. 288 

Acra, i. 319 

Acre, colony of, i. 92 

Acridophagi, the, ii. 54 

Acroceraunian promontory, ii. 
595 

Acté, use of the term by Herodotus, 
i, 207 

Aden, i. 582, 583; not noticed by 
Pliny, ii. 424 

Adiabene, ii. 505, 648 

Adrapsa, or Drapsaca, i i. 427 

“ADRIATIC, described by Scylax, i. 
387; and by Polybius, ii. 26; 
Greek colonies in, 93, 387; tides 
of the, ii. 255; exaggerated ideas 
of its length, ii. 26 

Aduas (Adda), ii. 252 note 

Aduatuci, ii. 114, 135 

Adulas, Mons, known to Strabo, ii. 
252; mentioned by Avienus, 684 


269, . 


AETO. 


Adulis, ii. 428, 446, 447 

, Monument of, i. 586, 609 

Æa, the island of Circe, i. 57, 78 

Ædui, the, ii. 44, 110, 112, 122 

AKetes, brother of Circe, i. 20, 57; a 
purely mythical being, 20; sub- 
sequently connected with Colchis, 
ib. 


Ægean Sea, islands of, i. 89, 271 ; the 
northern coasts of, ii. 399 

Aigialos, the Great and Little, ii. 
452 

Ægina, island, i. 110; first coinage of 
money, 111 

Aigium, ii. 268 

Ægon, river, i. 401 

Alana on the Red Sea, ii. 507 

Ælanitic gulf (Akabah), ii. 427 

Ælius Gallus, expedition to Arabia 
Felix, ii. 167, 179, 180, 204, 320, 
323 

Æmodæ, the, ii. 404 

Æmnianes, the, ii. 267 

Æolian Islands, volcanic pheno- 
mena, ii. 258, 397 

Æolians, the, i, 882 

Æolus, his island, i. 55 ; gave name to 
the Æolian Islands, 56; the attri- 
bution erroneous, 39, 56 

Æschylus, the wanderings of Io in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, i. 149; 
his vague and fabulous description, 
150, 151 

Æstyans, ii. 500 

Æthalia, island (Elba), i. 604 

Æthicus, cosmography of, ii. 701, 708 

Æthiopians, the, i. 48, 72 

Æ tna, mt., ii. 257; described by 
Strabo, 259 ; by Pliny, 397 

Aéto, hill of, supposed ancient site of 
the royal city of Ulysses, i. 84 
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INDEX. 


AMBER. 


Æ tolia, ii. 267 

Afium Kara Hissar, i. 345 

AFRICA, erroneous notions of Herodo- 
tus, i. 163; cireumnavigation by 
Necho, 289; attempted by Satas- 
pes, 297; opinions of modern 
writers, 317 ; account of, by Strabo, 
ii, 321; described by Mela, 367; 
Ptolemy’s information concerning, 
611 

, coast of, little known to Pliny, 

ii. 429 

~, north coast, false conceptions 

of, i. 630 

, western coast, according to 
Polybius, ii. 40 

——, Roman province of, ii. 168 

AGATHARCHIDES, i. 581, 582, 608; 
account of the Ethiopian tribes, ii. 
53, 54; the wild animals, 55; no 
mention of gold, ¢b.; on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, 60 

Agathemerus, measurement of dis- 
tances, ii. 64, 65, 67 note; his 
Periplus, 667 

Agathodeemon, ii. 578 

Agathyrsi, the, i. 191, 381 

Agedincum (Sens), ii. 125 

Aghovar, mt., ii. 439 

Agisymba, ii. 523, 524, 556, 571, 
612, 625 

Agræans, the, ii. 426 

Agri Decumates, ii. 194, 653 

AGRICOLA, his wars in Britain, ii. 342, 
490, 492, 580; his line of forts, 490, 
513; life by Tacitus, 492 

Agrippa, his four great lines of road, 
ii. 142; his map, 177 

Agylleans, the, 1. 158 

Ainsworth, Mr., cited, i. 352, 361; 
on the site of Pyle, 367 

Aji, river, ii. 133 

Akka, a race of dwarfs in the interior 
of Africa, i. 48 note 

Alani, the, i. 216, ii. 591, 598, 682 ; 
first definite mention by Dionysius, 
486, 646 

Alauni, the, ii. 591 

Albanians, the, ii. 88, 280 

Albion, i. 398, ii. 404, 687 

Albis (Elbe), ii. 188, 189, 403, 495, 
588 ; the limit of the Roman con- 
quests, 193, 494 


Alczus, the poet, visit to Egypt, 1. 
118 

Alemanni, ii. 496, 502, 646 

Aleria, ii. 396 

Alesia, ii. 125 

ALEXANDER the Great, his expedi- 
tion, i. 407 ; campaigns in Europe, 
408 ; battle at the Granicus; 411 ; 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 413; 
battle of Issus, 414; at the oracle 
of Ammon, 415; battle of Arbela, 
417; halts for the winter in the 
valley of Cabul, 426; crosses the 
Hindoo Koosh, 428; advances to 
the Iaxartes, 429; operations in 
India, 488 ; crosses the Indus, 443 ; 
descends the river, 447; his march 
through Gedrosia, 454; returns to 
Babylon, 459; death, 463; cities 
founded by him, 464 

Alexander, Port of (Kurrachee), i. 
528, 546 

ALEXANDRIA in Egypt, founded by 
Alexander, i. 415; its commercial 
prosperity, 576; position as fixed 
by Eratosthenes, 621; its true 
latitude, 623; no mention of its 
population by Strabo, ii. 325 

to Rhodes, distance, i. 665 

in Arachosia, i. 464, ii. 164 

—— in Aria, i. 464, 485 

ad Caucasum, i. 464 ; site of, 490 

—— Eschate, or Ultima, i. 464 

ad Issum, i. 464 

—— in Margiana, i. 465 

—— Opiane, i. 142 

Troas, 1. 464 

Aliso; ii. 188, 192, 206 

Allobroges, the, ii, 44, 109 

Alpheius, river, ii. 270 

Alpine tribes, ii, 199; subjugation 
of, under Augustus, 251 

ALPS, the, unknown in time of Hero- 
dotus, i. 80, 168; described by. 
Polybius, ii. 21, and by Strabo, 
251; passes of the, 22; height, 23, 
258. 

Altinum, ii. 255 

Aluta, river, ii. 505 


| Amanus, ii. 287 


Amasia, birthplace of Strabo, ii. 209, 
297 
Amber, i. 13; beads found at My- 


AMBIANI, 


cenæ, 7b. note; account of, by 
Pytheas, 596; brought by Julianus 
from the Northern Sea, ii, 344 

Ambiani, ii. 114, 185, 247 

Ambracia, i. 108 

Ambrones, ii. 110 

Amida, ii. 104 

Amisia (Ems), river, ii. 187, 259, 408, 
588 

Amisus, i. 100, ii. 296, 305 ; siege of, 
85 

Ammianus Marcellinus, his history, 
ii. 679; its geographical outlines, 
ab. 

Ammon, Oracle of, i. 268, 415, 469 ; 
visit of Alexander to, 415, 469 

, Oasis of, i. 277, 415, 470, ii. 
333 

——, Temple of, i. 415 

Ammonians, the, i. 268, 273, 469 

Amnite, the, ii. 487 

Ampelusia, promontory, ii. 358 

Amphipolis, ii. 8 

Ampsaga, river, ii. 170 

Anabasis of Xenophon, probable mode 
of its composition, i. 343, 359 

Anactorium, i, 108 

Anamis, river, i. 536 

Anas (Guadiana), river, ii. 20, 240 

Anatolia, i. 282 

Anaxagoras, i. 124 

ANAXIMANDER, 1. 122 ; his map of the 
earth’s surface, 7b. 145; invention 
of the gnomon, 122; first intro- 
duced the use of maps, 618, ii. 220 

Anaximenes, i. 123 

Ancalites, ii. 189 

Anchialus, i. 413 

Ancona, i. 387, 404, ii. 25, 26, 254 

Ancyra, i. 413 

Andes, ii. 115 

Androphagi, the, 1. 192, 381 

Andros, island, i. 118 

Androsthenes, explores the Persian 
Gulf, i. 462 

Angli, ii. 498 

Angrivarii, ii. 193, 497 

Antemne, ii. 895 

Antichthones, the, ii. 855, 357 

Antigonus, i. 552, 555 

Anti-Lebanon, ii. 407 

Antimenidas, in the army of the king 
of Babylon, i. 118 
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Antioch, ii. 649, 690 

Antiochia, ii. 299 

Antiochus 1., i. 558, 555 

the Great, his campaign in 

Upper Asia, i. 572; expedition to 

India, ii. 30 

of Syracuse, i. 387; his men- 

~ tion of Rome, 338 

Anti-Taurus, chain, ii. 157, 287 

Antoninus, Itinerary of, ii. 694 

Pius, ii. 513 

Antony, M., his war against the Par- 
thians, ii. 132 

Ants, Indian, strange story concern- 
ing them by Herodotus, i. 229, 
257; repeated by Megasthenes, 
229, 566 

Aornus, rock-fortress, i. 440, 496 

Aorsi, ii. 278, 598 

Aous, river, ii. 31 

Apamea, ii. 298, 317, 345 

Apeliotes, i. 589, 610, 611 

Apennines, the, described by Strabo, 
ii. 254; by Pliny, 393 

Apocopex, the little and great, ii. 452 

Apollo, the Delian, hymn to, i. 89 

, the Pythian, hymn to, i. 89 

Apollodorus of Artemita, i. 571, ii. 
48, 162 

Apollodotus, king of Bactria, i. 571 

Apollonia, i, 98, 100, 410; ii. 8, 25, 

1 


Apollonius Rhodius, his poem on the 
Argonantic Voyage, i. 21, 23; his 
view of their route in returning, 29 

Apologus, ii. 461 : 

Appian Way, the, ii.'256 

Apsarus, river, ii. 511 

Apulia, ii. 256 

Apulum, its gold-mines, ii. 504, 516 

Aqua Sextie (Aix), ii. 44, 109, 111 

Aquileia, ii. 145, 690 

Aquitania, use of word by Cæsar, ii. 
117; as a Roman province, 142 

Aquitanians, the, ii. 123, 124, 248, 
391, 392 

Arabah, Cape, i. 582 

Anasia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
218; called by him the most 
southerly of all countries, 219; its 
spices, 2b.; described by Eratos- 
thenes, 648; Mela’s account of, 
ii. 866; described by Pliny, 423; 
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by Ptolemy, 608; independent of 
the Roman Empire, 167; expedi- 
tion of Ælius Gallus into, 179, 
204 

Arabia, Roman province of, ii, 506 

Deserta, ii. 426 

Eudæmon, ii. 456 

Felix, origin of the name, ii. 58 ; 

Pliny’s use of the term, 426 

, port of, i. 582 

, town, destruction of, 478. 

Petrea, ii. 167 

Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), de- 
scribed by Herodotus, i. 219, 220; 
its tides, 221 

peninsula, described by Strabo, 
ii. 819 ; by Pliny, 427 

Arabies, the, an Indian tribe, i. 529 

Arabis, river, i. 455, 528 

Arabita, the, i. 454, 455 

Arachosia, i. 289, 424, 426, 654, ii. 
310; climate, 1. 489 

Aragus, river, ii. 282 

Aral, Sea of, unknown to the ancients, 
i. 574, 641 

Arar (Saône), river, ii. 112, 246, 391, 
892, 587 

ARAXES, i. 141, 161, 484, ii. 188, 282 ; 
confused ideas of Herodotus con- 
cerning it, i. 223; confounded with 
the Iaxartes, ib., with the Volga, 
225 


of Xenophon, identical with 
the Chaboras, 347 

Arbela, battle of, i. 417, 472; eclipse 
in connection with, 417 

Arbis, ii. 575 

Arcadia, plains of, ii, 267 

Archias, 1. 461 

Archimedes, his statement of dimen- 
sions of the earth, i. 620 

Arctic Circle, the term, how used by 
the Greeks, ii. 227 note, 228 

Ardoch, ii. 514 

Arduenna Silva, ii. 124 

Arelas, ii. 690 

Arecomici, the, ii. 44 

Arethusa, lake, ii. 409 

Argæus, mt., ii. 293 

Argalic gulf, ii. 534 

Argalus (Point Calymere), ii. 473, 
474 

Argante, i. 142 
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Argentarius, Mons, ii. 691 

Argestes, i. 589, 610, 611 

Argippæi, the, i. 197, 198 

Argo, the ship, i. 19, 21, 24, 79° 

Argonautica of Orpheus, its probable 
date, 1. 28 

Arconauts, Voyage of the, known to 
Homer, i. 19; not at first connected 
with Colchis, 20; various theories 
concerning their return, 21; two 
sets of legends in connection with 
them, 24; writers on the subject, 
25 

Argos, ii. 266 

Arguin, island, i. 323, 381, 652; erro- 
neously identified with Cerne, 323 

Argyré, or the Silver Island, ii. 864, 
474, 608 

Argyrns, Mons, the Silver Mountains, 
i. 401 

Aria, i. 289, 423, 654 

Ariace, it. 464, 465 

Ariana, i. 570, ii. 810 

Arians, the, ii. 284, 285 

Ariaspx, i. 426 

Arimaspea, i. 90, 102 

Arimaspians, the, i. 102, 199 

Ariminum, li. 254 

Ariovistus, ii. 110, 118, 129 

Aristagoras, his bronze map of the 
world, i. 249 

Aristeas, i. 90, 102, 141, 199 

ARISTOTLE, i. 395 ; his opinion of the 
earth, 395; habitable world, 397; 
on the rivers of Asia, 899; imper- 
fect knowledge of Africa, 401 ; his 
view of the Caspian Sea, 401; 
statement of circumference of earth, 
545; his supposed stadium, 546; 
division of the winds, 610 ; dimen- 
sions of the earth, 620; on the 
Palus Meotis, ii. 29 note 

ARMENIA, li. 85, 87, 161, 505, 506; 
table-land of, i. 343; its severe 
climate, 352; traversed by the 
army under Xenophon, čb. ; descent 
through, to Trebizond, 375; wars 
of the Romans in, ii. 86, 182, 346 ; 

_ described by Strabo, 287 ; by Pliny, 
410 

Minor, ii. 88, 157, 295 

Armenians, the, i. 241 

Armorican peninsula, the, ii. 205 


ARMORICANS., 


Armoricans, the, ti, 115, 124, 392 
Arno, river, ii. 394 
Aromata Cape (Guardafui), ii. 448, 
. 449, 451, 551 
Arosis, river, i. 589. 
Aroteres, the, i. 381 
ARRIAN (Flavius Arrianus), i. 225, 
240; his value as a historian of 
Alexander, 494; cited in respect 
to the campaigns of Alexander, 
Chap. XII. passim ; his account of 
the voyage of Nearchus, 525; of 
India, 556; his Periplus of the 
Euxine, ii. 510 
Arsanias, river, ii. 86, 105, 408 
Arsene (Van), lake, ii. 289; or Tho- 
pitis, 290 
Arsinarium, promontory, ii. 629, 630, 
631, 682 
Arsinoë, ii. 56, 824; city of, 1.577; 
another city of the name, 579 
Artabri, ii. 241, 244, 359 
Artabrum, promontory, ii. 390 
Artacoana, i. 423, 485 
Artaxata, ii. 86, 88, 134; destroyed 
by Corbulo, 346 
Artemita, ii. 163 
ARTEMIDORUS, i. 581; his geo- 
graphical treatise, ii. 61; Periplus 
of the Red Sea, 63; of the Medi- 
terranean and the Euxine, 64; 
computation of distances, 64-67 
Arverni, ii. 21, 44, 110, 122 
Asabon, mt., ii, 460 
Asana, river, ii, 4383 
Asbysta, the, i. 282 
Asca, ii. 180 
Asciburgius, mt., ii. 589 
Ashtola, island, i. 582, 547 
Asta, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 163; geographical struc- 
ture of, according to Erastosthenes, 
241; described by Strabo, ii. 276 
, Roman province of, ii. 155 
Minor, i. 552; the name un- 
known to ancient geographers, 
i. 232 note; first used by Orosius, 
ii. 692 ; peninsula of, i. 232; breadth, 
233 ; division into satrapies, 236 ; 
described by Pliny, ii. 406 
, Upper, under Seleucus, i. 554 ; 
campaign of Antiochus the Great, 
572 
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Asii, ii. 285 

Asik, ii. 459 

Aspasians, the, i. 442 

Aspendus, i. 411, ii. 298 

Asphaltites, lake (Dead Sea), i 
407 

Assaceni, the, i. 442 

Assyria, ruined cities of, i. 374; 
Roman province of, ii. 505, 506 ; 
described by Strabo, 315 

Astaboras (Atbara), i. 584, ii. 53, 347, 
612, 614 

Astapus, i. 584, ii. 436, 612, 613 

Astasobas, i. 584 

Astobores, river, ii. 436 

Astosapes, river, ii. 436 

Astronomical changes, supposed, i. 
048; phenomena at Thule, 613 

Astures, ii. 141, 240 

Asturians, the, ii. 45 

Astyres, the, ii. 859 

Atabyrius, height of, i. 617 

Atarantes, mentioned by Herodotus, 
1219: 

Atbara, river, i. 578 

Aternus, river, i, 594 

ATHENS, its subordinate commercial 
and maritime position, i. 114; on 
same parallel with Rhodes, 629 ; 
false reading of the name in Strabo, 
630; parallel through, 629 

Athrulla, ii. 180 

Atlantes, i. 279, 280; of Herodotus, 
310 

Atlantic Ocean, name unknown to 
Herodotus, i. 221; voyage of Him- 
ilco in, 403; its vast extent, 627. 

Atlantis, island, of Plato, i, 402 

Atlas, mt., i, 279, 280, ii. 170, 330, 
657, 678 

, pillars in the charge of, i. 33; 
supports the heavens, 86 

Atrebates, ii. 185 

Atropatene, ii. 132, 161, 291 

Attacori, the, ii. 414 

Attacotti, ii. 654, 681 

Attock, i. 440 

Attrek, river, ii. 163 

Atur (Adour), river, ii. 586 

Aturia, ii. 815 

Atwrus (Adour), river, ii. 690 

Aualitic Gulf, ii. 447, 448 

Augila, i. 278, ii. 435 
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Augila, oasis of, ii. 333 

Augusta Pretoria (Aosta), ii. 146 

, Vindelicorum (Augsburg), ii. 
144 

Augustodunum, ii. 126 

Aulerci, ii. 115 

Auschise, i. 282 

Auseans, i. 284 

Ausonius, the ‘ Mosella’ of, ii. 689 

Autololes, the, ii. 202, 433 

Automala, ii. 832, 333 

Automoli of Herodotus, i. 266; on the 
Upper Nile, ¿b. ; their native name 
Asmach, 7b.; the same with the 
Sembrite, 302. 

Auxuma (Axum), ii. 429, 446, 447, 
614 

Ava, coast of, ii. 604 

Avaricum (Bourges), ii. 125 

Avienus, his Description of the World, 
ii. 688; other works, 685 | 

Axona (Aisne), river, ii, 114, 124 

Azania, coast of, 11. 452, 603 

Azov, sea of, ii. 152. 


Babba, ii. 433 

Bab-el-Mandeb, straits, not described 
by Strabo, ii. 820 

Babylon, ii. 316 

Babylonia, 11. 7 

Bacare, river, ii. 467 

Bacchiade, the, i. 107 

Bacenis, Silva, ii. 121, 130 

Bactra, or Zariaspe, i. 428, 430 

Bacrria, satrapy of, i. 241; Greek 
kingdoms in, 569; date of inde- 
pendence, 7b.; of their destruction, 
570; cities founded by Alexander 
in, 571; Greek monarchs of, ii. 102 

proper, conquest of, by the 
Scythian tribes, ii. 165 

Bactriana, ii. 285 

Bactrians, the, i. 228, 241 

Badis, i. 533 

Bæones, island, ii. 464 

Bætica, ii. 241 

Batis (Guadalquivir), river, ii. 20, 
240, 389, 537 

Bagamoyo, ii. 454 

Bagisara, i. 532 

Bagradas, river, ii. 621, 622 note 

Bahr cl Abiad (White Nile), ii. 
614 


Bahr el Azrek (Blue Nile), ii. 613 

Bahrein, island, i. 461 

Bais, i. 469 

Balearic Isles, ii. 244; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy, 568 note 

Balissus, river, ii. 93 

Baltia, ii. 401 

Bambotus, river, 1. 825, ii, 41 

Bamian, i. 428, 493 

Banasa, ii. 483 

Barace, ii. 412; gulf of, 463 

Barbarica, ii. 448, 450 

Baricaza, ii. 429 

Barth, Dr., cited, i. 53, 812, ii. 32, 
131, 169, 333 

Barygaza, i. 582, ii. 420, 464, 465 ; 
not mentioned by Strabo, i. 582 

Basilia, an island mentioned by 
Timeus, i. 596, 602, ii. 261, 401 

Bastarnæ, the, ii. 90, 151, 261, 262, 
500, 591 

Bastelani, ii. 241 

Batavi, ii. 124, 187, 496 

Batman Su, river, ii. 439 

Batrachian Sea, ii. 611 

Battle, naval, first on record, i. 108 

Bautisus, ii. 599 

Bazira, 1, 442 

Beechey, Capt., cited, i. 312, 318, 
ii. 181 

Bede, cited, ii. 189, 692 

Beke, Dr., cited, ii. 633 

Belge, ii. 114, 128, 185, 248, 391 

Belgian tribes, ii. 185 

Belgica, ii. 142, 248 

Belias, river, ii. 651 

Bellovaci, ii. 114, 122, 185, 247 

Beneventum, ii. 257 

Berbers, ii. 380 

Berenice, city, i. 577, ii. 131, 428, 
446; another city of the name, i. 
579 ; and in the Cyrenaica, 587. 

— Epideires, ii. 428 

Panchrysos, ii. 428 

Bercea, ii. 650 

Bessi, the, ii. 91, 153 

Besyngeitee, the, ii. 605 

Bewsher, Lieut., on the Median wall, 
i, 849; site of Cunaxa, 369 

Bibracte, ii. 112 

Bibroci, ii. 139 

Bir, ii. 817 

Birgus, river, ii. 581 


BISCAY. 


Biscay, Bay of, ii. 858 

Bithynia, 11. 156, 297 

Bithynians, the, i. 287, 382 

Bitlis, river, i. 353; ii. 439 

Bitter lakes, the, ii. 824 

Bituriges, ii. 125 

Blemmyes, ii. 488, 683 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, ii. 77 

Beeotia, i. 411, ii. 267 

Bohtan Chai, ii. 439 

Boii, ii. 90, 112, 130 

Boiohemum (Bohemia), ii. 260 

Bolerium, promontory, ii. 197, 582 

_ Bolor, or Pamir, mt., ii. 529, 597 

Bon, Cape, ii. 237 note 

Boreas, i. 589, 610, 611 

BorysTHENES, the modern Duieper, i. 
180; described by Herodotus, 188 ; 
largest of the Scythian rivers after 
the Danube, čb.; navigation of, 
211; mouth of, 631; its position, 
631, 632; how far navigable, ii. 
262 

Bosporus, kingdom of, ii. 84, 152, 510 

, Cinnmerian, i. 150 

Bostra, ii. 160, 506 

Branodunum (Brancaster), li. 699 

Bremenium, ii. 695 

Brigantes, ii. 841, 342 

Britain, first visited by Pytheas, i. 
591; dimensions as stated by him, 
591, 612; sends assistance to the 
Gauls, ii. 116; invaded by Julius 
Cesar, 119, 120; described by, 126- 
128; its conquest under Claudius, 
339, 841, 351; and under Nero, 
341, 842; described by Mela, 360; 
conquest under Agricola, 490; cir- 
cumnavigated by his fleet, 492; 
visited by Hadrian, 507; and by 
Severus, 646; notice of it by 
Josephus, 339; described by Strabo, 
582; produced gold and silver, 339; 
and pearls, 128, 339, 3860; also jet, 
677 

Britannic Islands, in spurious treatise 
of Aristotle, i. 398, 595 

British Islands, the, ii. 19 

tribes, ii. 139 

Bruce, cited, ii. 647 

Bructeri, ii. 497 

Brundusium, ii. 256 

Bruttium, ii. 254, 256 
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Brutus, Decimus, ii. 117 
Bucephala, i. 4483 

Budini, the, i. 187, 193 

Bunsen, Chev., i. 108, 130, 131 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), ii. 246, 690 


' Burii, the, ii. 499 


Burnes, Sir A., cited, i. 446 

Burning, or self-immolation, practised 
by the Cathæans, i. 563 

Burnt Island, or Jebel Zebair, ii. 455 

Buvinda, river, ii. 581 

Byzantium, its foundation, i. 99; 
commercial greatness, 109, 606; 
described by Polybius, ii. 28; sup- 
posed position, i. 631, latitude, 661, 
ii. 8; erroneously determined by 
Hipparchus, 9 ; followed by Strabo, 
ab. ; never subject to the Thracian 
princes, 158 


Ca da Mosto, cited i. 288, 323 note, 
325 

Cabeira, ii. 85 

Cabo da Roca, ii. 390 

Cabul, valley of, i. 426 

Cacias, i. 589, 610, 611 

Cænæ, i. 878. 

Cænina, ii. 395 

CÆSAR, JULIUS, i. 109; his wars in 
Gaul, ii. 111-123; invasion of 
Britain, 119, 120; of Germany, 
118, 121; knowledge of Gaul, 123, 
126; account of Britain, 126, 128; 
of Germany, 129; passage from 
Gaul to Britain, 186; landing in 
Britain, 137; his supposed measure- 
ment of the world, 170, 693, 706 

Cæsarea in Cappadocia, ii. 649 

Cainas, river, ii. 415 

Caleeus Islands, ii. 460 

Calama, i. 582 

Calatians, the, i. 142 

Caledonia, ii. 677 

Caledonian Forest, the, ii. 342, 404, 
490 

Caledonians, the, ii. 342, 491, 518, 
647, 681 

Caletes, ii, 185 

Calinipaxa, i. 557 

Calingæ, the, ii. 416 

Calingapatam, ii. 416 

Callaici, ii. 240, 248 

Callatis, or Callatia, i. 99, ii. 91 


CALLINICUM. 
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Callinicum, ii. 651 

Calliena, ii. 467 

Calpe, mt., ii. 358 

Calypso, her island, i. 62; erroneously 
identified by the ancients, 51 note, 


63; its position with regard to 


Scheria, 638, 81 

Camarina, colony of, i. 92 

Cambyses, his expedition against the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 272; 
vagueness of the account, 274 

Camels, not used in Africa in ancient 
times, i. 263, 299, 807 ; first intro- 
duced into Egypt, 299; employed 
by Alexander, 299, 470 

Campania, ii. 255, 895 

Campanians, the, i. 387 

Camuni, ii. 146 

Camulodunum, ii. 341 

Canal traversing the Isthmus of Suez, 
ii. 824 

Canaria, island, ii. 175, 203 

Canarians, li. 850 

Candace, Queen, ii. 182 

Candahar, i. 424 

Cane, ii. 418, 424, 457 

Cangi, the, ii. 3841 

Canopic mouth of Nile, i. 170 

Cantabri, ii. 141, 240, 359 

Cantabrians, the, ii. 45 

Cantium, ii. 127, 197, 236 

Capotes, mt., ii. 408 

Cappadocia, ii, 157; described by 
Strabo, 292 

Cappadocians, i. 237 

Capraria, ii. 178, 175, 203, 691 

Capsa, ii. 80 ` 

Capua, i, 139, ii. 690 

Caralis, ii. 259, 560, 561, 568 

Carambis, promontory, ii. 303 

Caranitis, district of, ii. 408 

Carantonus (Charente), 
690 

Caravan trade in Africa, i. 307 

Carcinitis, i. 141 

Cardinal points, no terms for, in the 
Homeric poems, i. 35 

Carduchians, i. 351; their country 


river, ii. 


traversed by the army of Xenophan, . 


ib.; not mentioned by Herodotus, 
ib. note; the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds, db. 

Caria, 1, 411, ii, 7, 287, 299 
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Carians, the, i. 382 

Caricon Teichos, i. 319, 882 

Carmania (Kerman), i. 244, 654, ii. 
310; route through, i. 456, 519; 
coast of, 585, 537; parallel, ii. 7. 

Carnuntum, ii. 192, 344 

Carnutes, ii. 115 

Carpathians, first 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 

Carpatis, Mons, ii. 590 

Carpide, the, i. 381 

Carpis, river, i. 168 

Carrei, the, ii. 426 

Carrhee, ii. 98, 650 

CARTHAGE, little noticed by Hero- 
dotus, i. 157, 262; erroneous ideas 
of its position, 308, 633 ; its lati- 
tude, 662; how placed by Ptolemy, 
li, 561 note 

, temple of Juno at, 1. 327 

CARTHAGINIANS, the, asserted that 
Airica was surrounded by sea, i. 
296; their trade with the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, 287, 288; informa- 
tion derived from them by Hero- 
dotus, 2638 

Carura, ii. 804 

Casius, mt. (Jebel Okra), ii. 407 

Casmene, colony of, i. 92 

Caspapyrus, or Caspatyrus, i, 142, 
227, 228, 256 

CASPIAN SEA, the, a distinct basin of 
water, i. 222, 223 ; its isolated cha- 
racter, 401 ; described by Patrocles, 
574; considered as a gulf of the 
ocean, #b.; dimensions, 7b.; de- 
scribed by P. Mela, ii. 368; Pliny’s 
erroneous notions of, 411; correctly 
described by Ptolemy, ii. 593 

Gates, ii. 7. See Pyle 

Caspians, the, i. 241 

Cassi, ii. 140 

CASSITERIDES, the, or Tin Islands, i. 
10, ii. 99, T97 note, 688 ; unknown 
to Herodotus, i. 164, 590; not men- 
tioned by Pytheas, 600; nor by 
Cæsar, ii. 128 ; mentioned by Strabo, 
244, 245; by P. Mela, 360; by 
Pliny, 405; by Ptolemy, 588 

Cassivellaunus, ii. 120; his capital, 
139 

Castes, Indian, described by Mega- 
sthenes, i. 561 


mentioned by 


CATABANIANS. 


Catabanians, the, i. 648 

Catabathmus, valley, ii. 168 

Catalogue of the Ships in the Iliad, i. 
41; of the Trojans, 43; in the 
Cypria of Stasinus, 44; work -of 
Apollodorus upon, ii. 48; Deme- 
trius of Seepsis, 20. 

Catana, i. 92, 113, ii. 690 

Cataractonium, ii. 641 

Cataracts of the Nile, i. 585 

Cathzxans, the, i. 505, 506, 563 

Cato, his march from Cyrene to Utica, 
ii. 180, 131 

Cattigara, ii. 535, 586, 537, 600, 606 

Caturiges, ii, 147 

Caueasiz, Porta, ii. 410 

Caueasian tribes, ii. 279 

Caucasus, the, mentioned by Æs- 
chylus, i. 150; correctly deseribed 
by Herodotus, 222; limit of the 
Persian Empire, 246; described by 
Strabo, ii. 281 

, Indian, i. 484; name given by 
the Greeks to the Paropamisus, 
485, ii. 282 

Cebenna, Mons, ii. 124, 391 

Celene, i. 345, 412 

Celts, or Gauls, the, i. 410, ii. 248, 
388 

Cemmenus (Cevennes), ii. 245 

Cenehreæ, i. 107 

Cenimaeni, ii. 139 

Cenis, mt., ii. 38 

, the Little, ii. 40; the probable 
route of Hannibal, 2b. 

Centrites, river, i. 351, 352, ii. 104, 
439 

Centrones, ii. 253 

Centumeelle (Civita Vecchia), ii. 691 

Ceos, island, i. 118 

Cerasus, i. 100 

Cerbani, the, ii. 426 

Cercina, island, i. 285, ii. 331 

CERNE, island, i. 285, 288 ; discovered 
by Hanno, 320; its position with 
respect to Carthage, 328, 338; 
trade with the interior, 323, 384; 
erroneously identified with Arguin, 
323 ; really at Rio do Ouro, 324; 
noticed by Eratosthenes, 331, 652 ; 
and by Seylax, 381, 334, 391; ex- 
istence disbelieved by Strabo, 331, 
ii. 216; known to Ephorus, i. 382 ; 
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erroneously placed by Ptolemy, ii. 


CIBYRATICA. 


Cevennes, mts., ii. 360 

Ceylon (‘Taprobane), Ptolemy's erro- 
neous aceount, ii. 602, 603. See 
Taprobane 

Chaboras, river, ii. 649 

Chalcedon, i. 98, 99, 109 

Chalcidians, the, their voyages and 
eolonies, i: 118; war with the 
Eretrians, 7. 

Chaleis, i. 112, ii. 160 

Chaldeans, the, ii. 294, 295 

Chalonatas, cape, ii. 268 

Chalonitis, ii. 289 note 

Chalusus, river, ii. 588 

Chalybes, or Chalybians, i. 141, 237, 
382, ii. 296, 336 

of Xenophon, in Armenia, i. 354 

Charax, Isidore of, his itinerary, ii. 
311, 315 

Spasini, ii. 461 

Charikar, i. 427 

Charmande, i. 868 

Chatramotite, i. 
426, 457 

Chatti, ii. 188, 348, 494, 496, 497 

Chauei, ii. 189, 497 

Chelidonian Islets, ii. 287, 803, 559 

Chelonophagi, ‘the, mentioned by 
Agatharehides, ii. 52 

Chenab, river, i. 144, 502 

Chersonese, the Golden, ii. 585, 600 

, the Tauric, ii. 263 

Chersonesus, Heraelea, i. 99, ii. 84 

Cherusei, first mentioned by Cæsar, 
ii. 121, 129, 186, 188, 189, 343, 
494, 497 

Chesney, Col., i. 356; on the para- 
sang, 360; rate of marehing, 363 

Choaspes, i. 434, ii. 818, 314; known 
to Herodotus, i. 233 

Chobus, river, ii. 512 

Chorasmians, 1. 141, 248, 436 

Chorienes, Rock of, i. 481 

Chorographer, the, ii. 177, 256, 275 

Choubar, bay of, ii. 461 

Chremetes, or Chretes, river, i. 335, 
401, ii. 41 l 

Chryse, or Golden Island, ii. 864, 
469, 475, 476, 487, 605 

Chrysorrhoas, river, ii. 818 

Cibyratica, the, ii. 287 note 


581, 648, ii. 320, 
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CICONES. 


INDEX, 


COROPASSUS. 


Cicones, i. 51 

Cilicia, ii. 158 

Campestris, ii. 158 

Tracheg, ii. 157, 158 

Cilician Gates, the, i. 413 

—— Mountains, i. 235 

Cilicians, the, i. 238, 382 

Cimarus, Cape, ii. 239 

Cimbri, ii. 110, 191, 260, 497, 588 

Cimbrian promontory, the, ii. 190, 
498, 588 

Cimmerian Bosporus, the, ii. 28 

Cimmerians of Homer, i. 58, 78 

of Herodotus, i. 172, 208 

Cinnamon, i. 219, 565 ; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the productions 
of Ceylon, 474, ii. 603 

, Land of (Regio Cinnamomifera), 
i, 219, 579, 608, ii. 5 

Cinyps, river, i. 312; town on its 
banks mentioned by Scylax, ib. 

Crece, a purely mythical character, 
i. 20, 57; her connection with 
Æetes, iD. ; associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts, 24; her 
island, 57; erroneously identified 
with Circeii in Italy, 58 

Circeii, promontory (Monte Circello), 
ii. 396 

Circesium, ii. 649, 651 

Circumnavigation of the world, sug- 
gested by Eratosthenes, i. 627; and 
by Posidonius, ii. 97 

—of Africa, by Necho, i. 289; 
attempted by Sataspes, 297 ; and 
by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, ii. 74 

Cirta, ii. 80 

Cissians, the, i. 239 

Clark, Mr. W. G., cited, i. 43, 82, 
211 

Cleomedes, his date, ii. 100; account 
of measurement of earth by Era- 
tosthenes, i. 621 

Cleopatris, in Egypt, ii. 180 

Climata, of Hipparchus, ii. 4; Pliny’s 
account of the, 441 

Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, cited, i. 92, 
93, 94, 111, 127, 129, 149, 417, 
ii, 2, 655, &e. 

Cobus, river, ii. 410 

Cocala, i. 529 

Cocinthus, promontory, ii. 24 

Codanovia, ii. 862 


Codanus Sinus, ii. 
402; first made 
Augustus, ii. 191 

Coined money, general introduction 
into Greece, i. 113; standard of, 
114 note; invention of, 116 

Coleus, voyage of, i. 105 

Colapis (Kulpa), ii. 398 

Colchi, gulf, ii. 473; pearl fishery, ib. 

Colchians, i. 141, 159, 160, 246, ii. 
279, 280 

Colchis, its fertility, ii. 280; sup- 
posed connection with Argonautic 
Voyage, i. 26 

Coliacum, promontory, ii. 422 

Coloé, city, ii. 614; lake, 300, 446 
note, 613 

Colonies, extension of Hellenic, i. 91 

Columns of Hercules, i. 628; Strait 
of, 629, 68I 

Comana, ii. 292 

Comar, or Comari, ii. 473 

Comedi, the, ii. 530 

Commagene, ii. 134, 159, 317 

Comorin, Cape, ii. 473, 474 

Condochates, river, ii. 415 

Coniaci (Cape Comorin), ii. 307 

Constantinople, ii. 690 

Continents, division of, i. 145; de- 
scribed by Herodotus, 160 

Cooley, Mr., cited, i. 273, 294, 309, 
609, ii. 480 note, 553 

Copais, lake, ii. 270 

Cophen, river, i. 439 

Coptos on the Nile, i. 577, ii. 323 

Corbilo, ii. 19, 246 

Corbulo, ii. 346 

Corcyra, i. 98, 107; battle with the 
Corinthians, 108, 132 

CorinTH, i. 107, ii. 154; invention of 
the Trireme ascribed to, i. 107; 
numerous colonies, 108; naval 
power, 109; account of, by Strabo, 
ii. 266, 267 ` 

, Gulf of, ii. 269 

Corioli, ii. 895 

Cornelius Balbus, expedition against 
the Garamantes, ii. 184 

Nepos, ii. 172 ; his tale of Indian 
navigators, 7b, 364, 3884 

Corocondame, ii. 278 

Corodamum, ii. 609 note 

Coropassus, ii, 804 


191, 260, 362, 
known under 


' 
CORSICA. 


Corsica, ii. 25; described by Pliny, 
396 ; forests of, i. 603 

Corsote, i. 348 

Cory, Cape, ii. 474, 534, 537, 602 

Cosoagus, river, ii. 415 

Cossæans, the, i. 458, ii. 291 note, 
292 

Cotes (Cape Spartel), ii. 330 note, 629 

Cottian Alps, origin of name, ii. 147; 
described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 680 

Cottius, ii. 147, 253 

Cotton, i. 565 

Cottonara, ii. 419 

Cottonarice, ii. 469 

Cotyora, i. 100, 355 

Courses (Dromi) of Azania, ii. 452 

Crassus, ii. 92, 98, 115 

Craterus, march of, i. 457, 521, ii. 
311 

Cretans, the, i. 16 

Crete, island, ii. 238, 271, 568, 666, 
667 

Croatia, ii. 45 

Crocala, island, i. 528 

Crocodiles, in the Indus, i. 227, 510, 
565; in the river discovered by 
Nasamones, 269 

Crocottas, the, or laughing hyzena, 
ii. 55 

Crotona, i. 92 

Ctesias, i. 388-342 ; slight knowledge 
of India, 340 

Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
monarchy, ii. 505, 648, 649, 650, 
652 

Cuma, i. 94, 113 

Cunaxa, site of the battle, i. 348, 369 

Cunningham, General, on the rock of 
Aornus, i. 497; ruins of Taxila, 
499; Greek monarchies, ii. 103; 
cited 490, 505, 517, 518 

Cunobeline, ii. 339 

Curia Muria Islands, ii. 459 

Curiosolite, ii. 115 

Curula, ii. 584 

Cutch, Runn of, ii. 463 

Cyclades, the, ii. 399 

Cyclopes, land of, i. 54 

Cydamus (Ghadamis), ii. 169, 185, 
435 

Cydara, river, ii. 423 

Cydnus, river, ii. 305 
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Cyiza, i. 534 

Cyllene, i. 617, 618, ii. 270 

Cynamolgi, or Canimulgi, the, ii. 54 

Cynegetz, the (Hunters), ii. 53 

Cypria of Stasinus, contains a cata- 
logue of the Trojan forces, i. 44, 45 

Cyprus, i. 116, ii. 159, 301, 666, 667 

Cypsela, ii. 27, 153 

Cypselus, i. 108 

Cyraunis, island (Cercina or Cer- 
cinna), of Herodotus, i. 285 

Cyrenzans, their skill as charioteers, 
i, 282 

Cyrenaica, i, 72, ii. 168; described 
by Strabo, 332; by Pliny, 434; 
subject to the Ptolemies, 627 

CYRENE, founded, i. 96, 127; de- 
scribed by Herodotus, 159; visited 
by him, 262 

Cyropolis, i, 223 ; 

Cyrus, the younger, his expedition 
to Babylon, i. 348, 345-348 ; route 
through Phrygia, 363 

, or Kur, river, i. 241, ii. 88, 282 

Cyzicus, i. 99, 128 


Dacia, province, its limits and ex- 
tent, ii. 504, 516; abandoned by 
Aurelian, 517; omitted in the 
Itinerary, 696 

Dacians, ii. 150, 151, 263, 503; theirt 
relation to the Getæ, 150 

Dachinabades, ii. 466 

Dahæ, the, i. 486, ii. 284 

Daimachus, visited India, i. 568 

Dalmatia, ii. 26, 148 

Dalmatians, the, ii. 45 

Damascus, ii. 160, 506 

Damastes of Sigeum, i. 103; his 
Periplus, 148; contemporary of 
Herodotus, 158; mentioned Rome, 
ib. 

Dandaguda, ii. 416 

Dandarii, the, i, 141 

Danuse, or Ister, i. 167; described 
by Herodotus, 170, 181; supposed 
to flow with one arm into the Adri- 
atic, 384, 388; first reached by 
the Romans, ii. 46, 91; northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, 
149; source, 252, 684; cataracts, 
264; Mela’s erroneous views, 357 ; 
its tributaries, 398 


D’ANVILLE. 
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D’Anville, cited, i. 501, 544, &. 

Daradus, river, ii. 41, 628, 629, 630, 
631 

Darat (Draa), river, ii. 41 

Darde, or Derdæ, the, i. 566, ii. 416 

Dardanians, ii. 91 

Dariel, pass of, ii. 281, 410 

Darivs, his expedition into Scythia, 
i. 173, 202, 206, 217; sends out 
Scylax of Caryanda, 227; retreat 
to Ecbatana, 475 

Dead Sea, the, ii. 818 

Debs, the, ii. 58 

Decebalus, ii, 503 

Decumates Agri, ii. 496 

Degree, unknown as a technical term 
to Ptolemy, ii. 550 

Degrees, division of circle into, by 
Hipparchus, ii. 550; adopted by 
Ptolemy, 2. 

Deiré (Ras Bir), i. 579, ii. 428, 447, 
551 

Dellius, ii. 132, 183 

Delos; ii. 154, 271 

Delta, the, described by Strabo, 11.3822 

Demetrius of Scepsis, i. 20, 48, ii. 49, 
299, 300 ` 

Democedes, the Greek physician, i. 
119 

Democritus, i. 626 

Denham, Major, cited ii. 637 

Diarbekr, river, ii. 289 

Dicmarcuvs, his geographical works, 
i. 616; measurements of moun- 
tains, 617; division of the. world 
by an imaginary line, 628 

Dicuil, his geographical treatise, ii. 
701; his account of Thule, 7d.; 
his results of the measurement of 
the world, ii. 701 

Diodorus, cited, i. 495, 586, 603, 605, 
612, ii. 325 

’his historical work, ii, 194; 
his value as a historian of Alex- 
ander, i. 49 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 124 

Dionysius PERIEGETES, ii. 480; pro- 
bable date of his poem, 481, 482 ; 
conception of the form of the world, 
484; mention of the Alani, 486; 
account of India, 488 ; Egypt, 489 

Dioscorides, Island of (Socotra), i. 
581, ii. 425, 458 
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Dioscurias, i. 100, 390, ii. 89, 282 

Diridotis, i. 589, 550 

Distances, by sea, no mode of measure- 
ment known to the ancients, i. 544 ; 
given by the chorographer, ii. 275 

Djezireh ibn Omar, i. 852 

Dobrutscha, peninsula, ii. 149 

Dodecascheenus, i. 801 

Dodona, visited by Herodotus, i. 159 

Dogs, Indian, i. 565 l 

Domitian, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503 ; with the Nasamonians, 481 

Donaldson, cited, i. 196; the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massagetee, 224 

Dooabs, the, i. 444 note. 

Dorians, the, i. 382 

Drangiana, i. 239, 425, 654, ii. 810 

Drapsaca, i. 427 

Drave, river, ii. 898 

Dromedaries, i. 488 

Droysen, cited, i. 553 

Druentia (Durance), ii. 251, 392 

Druma (Drome), river, ii. 690 

Drusus, his campaigns against the, 
Germans, ii. 187-189; stopped at 
the Elbe, 188; his canal, 189 

Dubis (Doubs), ii. 246, 587 

Dubris (Dover), ii. 699 

Dulichium, i. 69, 80, 8r 

Dumnonii, the, ii. 369 

Duncker, i. 228 

Dura, ii. "652 

Daranius (Dordogne), river, ii. 690 

Durias (Dora), ii. 251 

Durius (Douro), river, ii. 240, 389 

Dyris (Mt. Atlas), ii, 488 

Dyrrhachium, or Epidamnus, i. 93, 
ii, 25 


EARTH, the, form of, Homer’s con- 
ception of, i. 75, 76; popular idea 
of its form, 145 ; its spherical form, 
619; assumed as generally known 
by Eratosthenes, 2b.; by Strabo, ii. 
218; attempt at its measurement, 
i. 662, suggestion of its circum- 
navigation, 627, ii. 97; measure- 
ment of, adopted by Strabo, ii. 228, 
by Marinus and Ptolemy, 539 

Earthquakes, ii. 801 

Eblana, ii. 581 

Ebrodunum (Embrun), ii. 247 


EBUDA. 


Ebuda of Ptolemy, ii. 584 

Eburacum, ii. 641 

Eburones, ii. 121 

ECBATANA, the capital of Media, i. 
240, known to Æschylus, 152; 
described by Herodotus, 258; af- 
fords a refuge to Darius, 417, 418, 
458, 475; only one city of the 
name, 258 

Echinus in Thessaly, i. 405 

Eclipse of the moon, i. 417 note. 

Egnatian Way, ii. 27, 153 

Egra, ii. 181 

Eeyrr, commercial relations of the 
Greeks with, i. 97; trade opened 
with, 117; visited by Hecatzus, 
143; under Roman dominion, ii. 
167; described by Strabo, 821- 
326; Pliny’s meagre description 
of, 487; mentioned by Dionysius, 
489 

Hirinon, gulf, ii, 463 

Elaver (Allier), ii. 124 

Elba (Æthale), i. 139 

Elburz, mt., i. 419 

Electrides, or Amber Islands, men- 
tioned by Seylax, i. 889 ; in Adria- 


tic, 604; mentioned by Seymnus’ 


Chius, ii. 73 

Elephant, promontory of the, ii. 449, 
450 

Elephants, Indian, i. 560, 564; 

, African, i. 578, 607; first trained 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 578, 608 

Elephantomachi, the (Elephanto- 
phagi), ii. 53 

Elephas, mt., ii. 552 

Elisyci, the, ii. 670 

Ellis, Mr., his suggestion about Han- 
nibal’s route over the Alps, ii. 40 

Elmantica, ii. 670 

Emerita, ii. 690 

Emesa, ii. 160 

Emigration to the shores of South 
Italy, i. 92 

Emodi, mts., ii. 63, 309 

Emporia, i. 95 

Ems (Amisia), ii. 187 

Eningia, ii. 402 

Ephesus, ii. 298 

Epicnemidian Locrians, the, i. 405 

Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, i. 140, ii. 
25 
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Epimenides of Crete, i. 89 

Epomeus, mt., ii. 256 

Eporedia (Ivrea), ii. 146 

Epxorus, i. 110; a native of Cyme, 
379; his historical work, 7. ; 
much geographical information, 
380; general views on geography, 
ab.; description of Scythia, 381; 
ethnology of Asia Minor, 382; 
acquainted with the voyage of 
Hanno, 7b.; erroneous views con- 
cerning the Nile, 383 

Epiodorus, island, ii. 473 

Erannoboas, river, i. 559, ii. 415 

Erasinus, river, in Argolis, ii. 
270 

ERATOSTHENES, i. 185, 831, 615; re- 
forms the map of the world, 619 ; 
his dimensions of the earth, 620; 
imperfect data, 623; his stades, 
624; extent of the earth, 626, 627; 
proposed parallel lines, 629-631; 
defective knowledge of longitude, 
633; and of the regions north of 
the Euxine, 687; erroneous ideas 
of India, 645; general notion of 
Arabia, 647; the Nile and its tri- 
butaries, 650; no knowledge of 
Abyssinia, 651; first mentions the 
Nubians, 652; his ‘Sphragides, 
654 ; assertions about Homer, 656 ; 
observations of latitude, 661 

Erembi, the, i. 72, ii. 488 

Eretria in Euboea, i. 112 

Eretrians, the, war with the Chalci- 
dians, i. 113 

Eridanus, river, i. 13, 164; identified 
with the Padus, 389, 604 

Erytheia, island, ii. 244 

ERYTHRÆAN SEA, the, mentioned by 
Herodotus, i. 219, 221; regarded 
by him as continuous with the 
Atlantic, 221; Periplus of the, ii. 
443 

Erzeroum, ii. 289 

Ksuvii, ii. 115 

Htcarchus, king of the Ammonians, 
i, 268 

Ethiopia, ii. 168; writers on, 440 

Ethiopian Ocean, the, ii. 66 

Ethiopians, the, of Herodotus, i. 244, 
267; mentioned by Agatharchides, 
ii, 53, 54; land of the 528 
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Etruria, intercourse of the Greeks 
with, i. 153 

Etymander (Helmund), valley, i. 425 

Euclid, his astronomical views, i. 
619 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, his cosmical 
views, i. 396; geographical work, 
397, 626, ii. 269 

of Cyzicus, i. 292 note, 296, 
583; his voyage, ii. 74, 97; de- 
termines to sail round Africa, 76 ; 
in Mauretania, 77 

Euergetæ, i. 426 

Euesperides (the modern Benghazi), i. 
283 

Eulæus, river, i. 458, ii. 314 

Eumelus of Corinth, i. 25, 89 

Eupurates, the, familiar to Herodo- 
tus, i. 283; crossed by Cyrus at 
Thapsacus, 347; his march down 
its left bank, 347, 348 ; crossed by 
Xenophon in its upper course, 
352; its two branches, 3538; pass- 
age of, by Alexander, 416; estab- 
lished places of passage, il. 107; 
described by Strabo, 288, and by 
Pliny, 408 

Eupilus (Lago di Pasiano), ii. 394 
note 

Europe, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 162; described by Strabo, 
ii. 239, and by Pliny, 387 

Eurotas, river, ii. 270; valley of, 266 

Eurus, i. 589, 610, 611 

Eusebius, i. 127 

Euxine, the, i. 97; Greek colonies 
on, 7b.; dates assigned to them, 
128; ideas of Herodotus concern- 
ing, 175, 179; his erroneous 
notions of its length, 176; account 
of, by Scylax, 389; by Pliny, ii. 
400; Periplus of, 664; supposed 
to be filling up, i. 398, ii. 21 

Exampæus, 1. 173 


Falconer, his- edition of Arrian’s 
Periplus, ii. 511; imperfect know- 
ledge of Euxine, 2b. 

Felujah, i. 349 

Fenni, the, ii, 500 

Ferrier, cited, i. 429, 487 

Ferro, island, ii. 567 

Fezzan, i. 270, 278, 279, ii. 185 


Flavius Arrianus, ii. 510. See Arrian 

Flevo, or Flevus, lake, ii. 187, 497 

Fortunate Isnuanps, the, ii. 60, 81, 
173, 202, 482, 527; first mention 
of them, i. 605; not mentioned by 
Strabo, ii. 334; account of them 
by Statius Seborus, 173, and by 
Juba, 175, 202; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 630, 632; adopted as 
western limit of the world, 528 

Fossa Drusiana, ii. 189 

Foul Bay, ii. 56 

Frat, river, li. 289, 408 

Frisians, the, first mentioned, ii. 187, 
497 

Fuerteventura, ii. 203 

Fuscus (Cornelius), his defeat by the 
Dacians, ii. 508 

Fut, river, ii. 433 


GADEIRA (Gades), i.6; mentioned by 
Hecateus, 140; by Herodotus, 
164; by Scylax, 385 ; the starting 
point of Pytheas, 598, 605; men- 
tioned by Strabo, ii. 82, 244; its 
extensive trade, 7b. 

Geetulians, the, ii. 80, 171, 178, 330, 
368 

Galatia, ii. 157, 200, 297 

Galba, Servius, ii. 115 

Galgacus, ii. 491 

Gallia Cispadana, ii. 894 

Lugdunensis, ii. 142, 248 

Narbonensis, the Roman pro- 

vince, ii. 109, 246, 390 

Transpadana, ii. 394 

Gallicians, the, ii. 45 

Gandar, M., cited, i. 83 

Gandarii, the, mentioned by, Heca- 
tæus, i. 142, and by Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridæ, i. 560 

GanGxs, the, i. 554, 555; first reached 
by Megasthenes, 558, described by 
him, 7b.; mentioned by Strabo, ii. 
308; by Pliny, 415; mouth of 
the, 476 

Gangetic gulf, the, ii. 534, 600 

Garama, ii. 185, 575, 625 

GARAMANTES, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, i. 270, 278; expedition 
of Cornclius Balbus to, ii. 184, 
185 ; under Augustus, 169; men- 
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tioned by Strabo, 833; by Pliny, 
435; by Ptolemy, 625 

Garianonum (Burgh Castle), ii. 699 

Garonne, estuary of the, ii. 860 

Garsaura, ii. 804 

Garumna (Garonne), ii. 236, 392 

Gasandæ, or Gasandenses, ii. 58 

Gaugamela, i. 417, 473 

GAUL, Roman province in, ii. 44; its 
conquest by Cesar, 111; its divi- 
sion by Strabo, 248; described 
by P. Mela, 359; by Ptolemy, 
586 

—, Transalpine, first reduced by 
Cesar, ii. 111, 122 

Gauls, the, on the Danube, ii. 105 

Gaza, siege of, i. 414 

Gazaca in Armenia, ii. 133 

Gedrosia, march of Alexander through, 
i. 455, 518, 519, 654, ii. 6, 310, 
311 

Gela, i. 106 

Gell’s Ithaca, i. 82 

Geloni, the, i. 194, 381, 389 note 

Geminus, i. 76, ii. 101 

Genabum (Orleans), ii. 125 

Gennesara, lake, ii. 407 

Gennesareth, lake, ii. 318 

Genévre, mt., ii. 247, 251 

Georgi, the, or agricultural Scythians, 
i. 183, 185, 186 note, 190, 381 

Ger, or Gir, river, ii. 349, 350, 618, 
619, 628, 624, 627 

Gergovia, ii. 125 

Germani, i. 597, 604 

Germania, i. 795 

Germanicus, his campaigns against 
the Germans, ii. 193 

Germans, wars of Ceesar with, ii. 118, 
121; his description of them, 130; 
victories of Tiberius over, 148 

GERMANY, Cæsar’s account of, ii. 129 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, 259; P. Mela’s 
imperfect knowledge of, 361; de- 
cription of, by Tacitus, 493; im- 
perfectly described by Ptolemy, 
587; wars in, 186 

Gerrha, i. 462, 647, ii. 30, 60, 321 

Gerrhus, river, i. 186, ii. 400 

Gesgoriacum, li. 187 

GETÆ, in the time of Herodotus, i. 
166; in that of Alexander, 408; 
attacked by him, 2b.; beyond the 
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Danube, 409; under Mithridates, 
ii. 90; mentioned by Strabo, 263 

Greta, the desert of the, ii. 262 

Ghadamis, i. 280; ii, 185. 

Ghermsir, the, ii. 312 

Gbir, river, ii. 350 

Ghizni, i. 426, 490 

Giligamme, i. 283 

Gindanes, i. 284 

Gira, ii. 625 

Glactophagi, i. 46. 

Gladstone, Mr., cited, i. 36, 50, 77, 
81 

Glesaria, island, ii. 404 

Globe, a, constructed by Crates, ii. 
232 note 

Gobel, cited, i. 195 

Godavery, river, ii. 604 

Gold, from the Ural and Altai 
mountains, i. 200; Indian, 229; 
in Noricum, ii. 23; in Arabia, 58 

Gordium, i. 412, 466 

Gordyene, ii. 86, 651 

Gorgippia, ii. 279 

Gorgona, island, ii. 691 

Gorillas, i. 321, 327, 828 note 

Gossellin, concerning voyage of Hanno, 
i. 821; erroneous computation of 
stades, 624; on the Nile, 649 ; on 
Eratosthenes’ calculaticns, 662- 
664; Fortunate Islands, ii. 202 

Gothini, the, ii. 499 

Gothones, the, ii. 500 

Goukcha, lake, ii. 290 note 

Graian Alps, ii. 253 

Grampians, ii. 491 

Granicus, battle of the, i. 411 

Graupius, Mons, ii. 491 

Great Bear, constellation of the, i. 
84; steering by, 62 

Greece, geography of, ii. 265; Pto- 
lemy’s map of, 695 

Greek writers, after Polybius, ii. 48; 
after Ptolemy, 655 

GREEKS, the, influence of Asiatic 
civilization on, i. 115; commercial 
intercourse with the Phcenicians, 
116; early relations with Egypt, 
117; intercourse with Etruria, 
153, 154 

Griffins, i. 88, 102, 199 

Grimm, Jacob, on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 
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Groskurd on the age of Strabo, ii. 
212, 213, 272, 302 note 

Grote, cited, i. 21, 111, 116, 205, 
208, 217, 261, 871; on the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 215; on the 
rate of marching, 361; site of 
Pyle, 367 

Guardafui, Cape, i. 579, 581, 588, 
649, ii. 63 

Guérin, cited, i. 53, 312, 318 

Giimisch Khana, its silver-mines, i. 
376, ii. 296 

Guntia (Günzburg), ii. 696 

Gureans, the, i. 442 

Guttalus, river, ii. 403 

Guttones, a German tribe, i. 596 

Gwettur, Bay of, i. 583 

Gyaros, island of, ii. 271 note 

Gymnesian Islands, ii. 99 

Gymuias, i. 854, 356, 376 

Gyndes, river, i, 251, 253 

Gytta, i. 319 

Gyzantes, i. 144, 285 


Hadramaut, ii. 427 

Hadrian, ii. 506; his travels, 507- 
509, 517; his wall in Britain, 507; 
coins relating to his travels, 217 

Hebudes (Hebrides), ii. 404; of 
Pliny, 584 

Hamode, the, ii. 861 note 

Hamus, Mt. (the Balkan), i. 166, 
167, 408, ii. 264; its elevation 
mentioned by Pliny, 385 

Halicarnassus, i. 411 

Halizones, the, ii. 296 

Halys, river, it. 297 

Hamaxobii, the, ii. 591 

Hamilear, his invasion of Sicily, 1. 
157 

Hamilton, Mr., cited, i. 281, ii. 210, 
293 note, 296; on the poisonous 
honey of the Colchian mountains, 
i. 858; route of Cyrus through 
Phrygia, 863 

Hannibal, his passage of the Alps, 
ii. 87-40 

Hawno, his voyage along the coast 
of Africa, i. 818-331 ; its probable 
date, 332; authenticity of extant 
narrative, 7b. ; editions of, 7b.; his 
narrative, 818-821; examination 
of its details, 321-851; explana- 
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tion of his marvellous statements, 
326, 327; perversion of his account 
by later writers, 328, 829; stories 
derived from him by Mela, ii. 367; 
by Pliny, 384 

Harmozia, or Ormuz, i. 536 

Harpagus, the Persian general, i. 119 

Harpasus, river, i. 854, 356; identi- 
fied with the Arpa Su, 375 

Hashtnagar, i. 440 

Hatra, fortress of, ii. 506, 648 

Hebrides, derived from a false read- 
ing in Pliny, ii. 584 

Hebrus, river, ii. 27, 153 

Hecatzus of Miletus, his visit to 
Egypt, i. 118; geography, 134; 
‘Genealogies’ and ‘ Periodus,’ 135 ; 
divides the world into two great 
continents, 145 ; regarded the Cim- 
merian Bosporus and the Tanais as 
the limit between Europe and Asia, 
147; theory concerning the annual 
inundation of the Nile ¿b.; cha- 
racter of his extant fragments, 153 

Hecateus of Abdera, i. 148 

Hecatompylus, i. 419, 479 

Hedjaz, ii. 427 

Heeren, cited, i. 224, 275, 277, 307; 
concerning voyage of Hanno, 334; 
on the maps of Agathodzmon, ii. 
578 note 

Heligoland, ii. 499 

Heliopolis, ii. 326 

Helisycians, a Ligurian tribe, i. 189; 
157, ii. 670 

Hellanicus, i. 148 

Helmund, valley, i. 424 

Helvetians, ii. 110-112, 124 

Heniochi, the, ii. 89, 279 

Hephestion, i. 489; his death, 458 

Heraclea, on the coast of Bithynia, i. 
99, ii. 296 

Heraclides sent to Hyrcania, i. 459 

Herat to Bactria, routes, i. 486 

Hercules, columns of, i. 628; de- 
scribed by Mela, ii. 358 

promontory, ii. 433 

, strait of, i. 629, 631, &e. 

Hercynian Forest, the, i. 400, 604, 
ii. 496; described by Cæsar, 129 ; 
by Strabo, 260; by Ptolemy, 590 

Herm:van promontory (Cape Bon), ii. 
561 


HERMIONES. 


Hermiones, ii. 362, 403, 495, 588 

Hermolaus, abridges the Lexicon of 
Stephanus, ii. 669 

Hermonassa, ii, 278 

Hermunduri, ii. 191, 348, 403, 494, 
499 

Herodorus of Heraclea, i. 169 

Heropotus, adopts the division into 
three continents, i. 146; extends 
the confines of Europe to the river 
Phasis, 147; his general views of 
Europe, 156; emigrates to Thurii, 
158; extensive travels, 159; de- 
scribes the continents, 160; erro- 
neous notions of Africa, 168; Asia, 
limit of his knowledge, 218; 
account of Arabia, 218; Africa, 
262 

HeroGpolis, ii. 427; gulf of, 57 

Hertha, ii. 499 

Hesiop, the poems of, i. 85; his 
Theogony, 86; no mention of 
either Italy or Sicily by name, 87 ; 
Catalogue of Women, 2. 

Hesydrus (the Sutledge) river, i. 557 

HIBERNIA, first mentioned by Cæsar, 
ii. 127 ; called by Ptolemy Ivernia, 
581; described by him, čb. ; Pliny’s 
limited knowledge of, 404; de- 
scribed by Orosius, 692. See lerne 

Hides or skins, inflated, for crossing a 
river, i. 429 

Hiera, island, ii. 258 

Sycaminos, ii. 696 

Hierasus, ii. 517 

Hieron, i. 462 

Himilco, voyage of, i. 403, 595, ii. 
883, 688, 703 

Hindoo Koosh (Caucasus), i. 424; 
passes of the, 492 

Hindoos, their castes, i. 561 

Hippalus, discovers the direct route 
to India, ii. 851, 445, 470 

(west wind), ii. 417, 418 

Hiprarcuus, his observations of lati- 
tudes, i. 630; ii. 8; suggestions of 
observing eclipses for finding longi- 
tudes, 633, ii. 14; general charac- 
ter of his criticisms, 2; attempts 
to rectify the map of Eratosthenes, 
3, 11; parallels of latitude, 4-10 ; 
on the course of the Indus, 12 

Hippemolgi, i. 46 
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Hipponium, i. 387 

Hippuri, ii. 421, 428 

Hisn Ghorab, ii. 457 

Holmi, ii. 304 

Homer, his ideas of the earth, i. 33, 
75; of the sun, 35; of the winds, 
36, 77; descriptions of the sea, 36, 
87 

to Hecatæus, i. 85-126 

Homeric Grocrapuy, i. 31; general 
views, 31-38; of the Iliad, 39-48; 
of the Odyssey, 49-74; views of 
Eratosthenes concerning, i. 656; 
of Hipparchus, ii. 15; of Apollo- 
dorus, 49; of Demetrius, 50; of 
Strabo, 214, 221 

Homerite, the, ii. 426, 456° 

Hornemann’s Travels, cited, i. 281 

Hoskins, Mr., cited, i. 273, 299 

Howara, ii. 181, 205, 454 

Hübner, his Inscriptiones Britannice, 
cited, ii. 508, 513, 647 

Humboldt, A., i. 198, 200; on the 


Scythians of Herodotus, i. 215; 
the Massagete, 224 

Huns, ii. 486, 682 

Hybla, the land of, i. 381 

Hydaspes (Jhelum) river, i. 443; 


passage of; 499; confluence with 
the Acesines, 508 

Hydraotes, or Ravee, river, i. 444, 
502 

Hylea, or ‘forest country,’ i. i91 

Hyllic Chersonese, ii. 26 

Hylophagi, the, ii, 53 

Hypaeyris, i. 185, 186, ii. 400, 590 

Hyperboreans, the, i. 88, 89, 102, 
103 ; mentioned by Heeateus, 148; 
by Herodotus, 160, 175, ii. 368, 
401 

Hyphasis, river, the modern Beias, 
Beas, or Beiah, i. 444, 502, 556, 
557, 565, 571; altars on the, 508; 
course of, 508 

Hyrcania, i. 419, ii. 284 

Hyrcanian, or Caspian, Sea, i. 141 

Hyrgis, river, i. 184 


Tabadius, or Sabadius, ii. 608 ; pro- 
bably Java, 643 

Jadera, ii. 148 note 

Iapydes, or Iapodes, ii. 45, 145 

Iapygia, ii. 254, 256 
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Tazyges, ii, 84 note, 261, 262, 517, 
591 

Jaxartes, confused by Herodotus 
with the Araxes, i. 223; and by 
later Greeks with the Tanais, 400 ; 
made known by Alexander, 435; 
flowed into the Caspian, 574, ii. 
283 

Iberia (Spain), i. 386 

Therians, the, ii. 88, 279 

Iberus (Ebro), river, i. 386, ii. 240, 
389 

Icarus, river, ii. 411 

Iceni, ii. 340, 341 

Ichthyophagi, the, on the Red Sea, i. 
272; described by Agatharchides, 
ii. 52; on the coast of Gedrosia, 
i. 580, 548 ; described by Nearchus, 
531 j 

Iconium, ii. 298 

Ictis of Diodorus, i. 603, ii. 197 

Ida, mt., ii. 271 

Idubeda, mts., ii. 240 

Ierne, i. 30, 398, 594, 595; supposed 
to lie north of Britain, ii. 222, 
232, 250 

Igilium, island, ii, 691 

ILIAD, geography of the, i. 39 ; Cata- 
logue of the Ships, 41; epithets 
applied to different towns, 425; of 
the Trojans, 43 

Tlium, the Homeric, or Troy, ii. 300 

Illyricum, reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Augustus, ii. 148, 264 

Ilva, island, ii. 691 

Imaus, mt., ii. 286, 417, 530, 596, 
597 

Inpia, first mentioned, i. 142; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 226; the 
land of the Indus, 7b. ; Alexanders 
military operations in, 4388; its 
natural productions, 563-565 ; ex- 
tent and figure, 567; Strabo’s 
account of, ii. 805; rivers, 308; 
P. Mela’s imperfect account of, 
865; described by Pliny, 414; by 
Dionysius, 487; Ptolemy’s map of, 
642; Col. Yule’s, 643 

Indian auts, i, 229, 230, 257 

tribes west of the Indus, i. 488 

tribute, i. 255 

Indians, described by Megasthenes, 
i. 561, 562; their division into 
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classes, 7b.; their philosophers, 
562 

Indo-Scythia, ii. 461 

Inpus, river, i. 142, 440; descent by 
Alexander, 448; boats on the, 506; 
descent of the, 507; identified 
with the Nile, 509; width, 510; 
source, 449, 511; delta, 512; 
change in the course of, 516; its 
course misconceived by Hip- 
parchus, ii. 12 ; described by Pliny, 
416; mouth of, 462 

Ingevones, ii. 403, 495, 588 

Tomanes (Jumna), i. 557, ii. 808 note, 
415 


Tonia, i. 411, ii. 300 


Tonians, the, i. 882 

Iphicrates, ii. 829 

Tran, plateau of, ii. 310 

Ireland, account of, by Solinus, ii. 
677 

Tron Gates, the, of the Danube, i. 
167, 180 

Is, of Herodotus (Hit), i. 368 

Isara, ii. 392 

Isauria, ii. 159, 298 

Isidorus, of Charax, ii. 163 

-, of Seville, first uses the name 
of the Mediterranean, ii. 679. 

Isolette, Cape (Ras Jezireh), ii. 460 

Issa, island, i. 887, 404, ii. 25 

Issedon Serica, 598 

Issedones, the, i. 102, 141, 199, ii. 
598 

Issus, Passes of, i. 346; traversed by 
Cyrus, 7). ; and by Alexander, 414; 
described, 467, 468 

, battle of, i. 414 

—, Gulf of, i. 346, 627, 629, 631 

to the Euphrates, i. 865 

Isteevones, the, ii. 408, 495 

Ister, described by Herodotus, i. 167, 
170, 180, 181; compared by him 
with the Nile, 169-172; supposed 
to be the largest of all known 
rivers, 181; its tributaries, 70. 
See Danube. 

Istri, the, 188, 388 

Istrus, or Istropolis, i. 99, 167, 388, 
ii. 91, 149 note 

Italy, described by Strabo, ii. 253; 
by Pliny, 392 

Ithaca, Homeric, i. 67, 83 


ITINERARIES. 


Itineraries, the, value of them, ii, 694, 
695 

Itinerarium MHierosolymitanum, ii. 
696 

Itinerary of Antoninus, ii. 694 

Itius Portus, ii. 119, 136, 187 

Ivernia (Hibernia), ii. 581 


Jask, cape, i. 580, 588 

Jebel Barkal, ii. 184 

Hauran, ii. 318 note 

Zebair, ii. 455 

Jericho, palm-groves, ii. 318 

Jerusalem, described by Strabo, ii. 
318 ; entered by Pompey, ii. 90 

Jet, found in Britain, ii. 677 

Jhelum, river, i. 443 

Joliba, or Quorra, river (Niger), i. 
269, ii. 436, 621, 626 

Jordan, river, ii. 818, 407 

Josephus, cited, ii. 825 ; concerning 
Britain, ii. 339 

Jowett, Prof., cited, i. 408 

JUBA, ii. 174; his work on Africa, 7d. ; 
enquiries concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, 175; his geography of 
Arabia, 176; account of the Nile, 
201; followed by Pliny, ii. 423, 
431 

Judæa, ii. 160; first attacked by 
Romans, 90 

Jugurtha, his war with Rome, ii. 80 

Julian, Emp., his expedition against 
the Persians, ii. 650 ° 

Julius Æthicus, cosmography of, ii. 
692, 701, 708, 705 

Honorius, ii. 692, 705 

Jumna, river, ii, 47 

Juno, promontory (Cape Trafalgar), 
ii. 358 

Junonia, island, ii. 178, 175, 203 

Jura, Mons, ii. 124, 245, 391 

Juverna (Ireland), ii. 855; described 
by P. Mela, 361 


Kalah Shergat, i. 873 

Karakaban, i. 377 

Kara Kul, or Denghiz, ii. 642 

Karun, river, ii. 3138, 314 

Katakekaumene, ii. 300 

Kelta, the, i. 168 

Kempthorne, Liceut., cited, i. 526, 
529, 581, 532, 536, 588 
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Kenia, ii. 617 

Kenrick, Mr., cited, i. 299, 301 

Kerman, ii. 310 

Khartoum, i. 585 

Kilimanjaro, mt., ii. 617 

Killouta, island, i. 527 

Kishm, island, i. 537, 550 

Kistnah, river, ii. 604 

Klausen, cited, i. 185, 187, 147 

Koh Daman, i. 427, 490 

Kohik, river, the Polytimetus of the 
Greeks, i. 480 

Korosko, i. 586 

Kot Kamolia, i. 514 

Kriu Metopon, cape, ii. 289 

Kufah, site of, i. 370 

Kurrachee, i. 528, 546 

Kynetes, or Kynesians, the, i. 168, 

169, ii. 686 


Laconia, ii. 267, 270 

Leestrygones, the, i. 57, 77 

Land of Spices, ii. 180, 182, 320 

Langobardi, ii. 190, 498 

Lanzarote, island, ii. 203 

Laodicea, ii. 304 

Uarius, lake, ii. 252 note. 

Latham, Dr., cited, ii. 140, 495, 497, 
499, 501 

Latins, the, i. 387 

Latinus and Telegonus, sons of Ulys- 
ses and Circe, i. 87 

LATITUDE and Loneirupe, origin of 
‘the terms, i. 626; not used before 
Ptolemy, 7.; fundamental parallel 
of, assumed by Eratosthenes, 629 ; 
modes of determining, 632 ; obser- 
vations of, by Hipparchus, 633, 
661; first used as technical terms, 
ii. 550; degrees of, 7d. 

Layard, Mr., his account of the Tigris, 
i. 3852 

Leake, Col., cited, i. 68, 69, 82, 83, 
209, 628, ii. 31 note, 621 

Lebanon, mt., ii. 407 

Lecheum, i. 107 

Legends concerning Bacchus and Her- 
cules, i. 496 

Lejah, ii. 318 nete 

Lemannus, lake, ii. 109, 252 note, 
360, 587, 699 

Lemovii, ii. 500 

Leontes, river, ii, 318 note 
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Leontini, colony of, i. 92, 113 

Lepontii, ii. 146 

Lepsius, Dr., cited, i. 237, ii. 169 

Leptis Magna, ii. 169 note 

Letronne, cited, i. 405 

Leucæthiopes (White Ethiopians), ii. 
435 note 

Leucas, or Leucadia, i. 82, 108 

Leuce Come, ii. 180, 181, 205, 
454 

Leucoptera, promontory, ii. 354, 594 

Leuco-Syrians, or White Syrians, ii. 
316 

Lewin, Mr., on Ceesar’s invasion of 
Britain, ii. 137 

Lewis, Sir G., i. 120, 124; on credi- 
bility of Pytheas, 612 

Lexovii, ii. 248 note 

Libs, i. 589, 610, 611 

Libya, described by Strabo, i. 162, ii. 
328 

Libyan tribes, the, i. 282 

Ligeris (Loire), ii. 19, 21, 3892 

Lilybeum, promontory, ii. 287, 561 

Limneans (lake-dwellers), i. 881 

Limyrice, ii. 466, 467 

Lingones, ii. 112 

Liris (Garigliano), river, ii. 894 

Lixitæ, i. 319, 820 

Lixus, river, of Hanno, i. 319, 830; 
not that of later authors, 380; the 
modern El Araish, ii. 380, 483 

Locris, ii. 267 

Loftus, Mr., cited, ii. 318 t 

Lollius Urbicus, his wars in Britain, 
ii. 513; his rampart, 7d. 

Londinium, ii. 888, 841, 641 

Long, Mr., concerning Casar’s expedi- 
tion to Britain, ii. 186, 137 

Longitude, no correct means of deter- 
mining, known to the ancients, i. 
633. See Latitude 

Lotophagi, the, i. 53, 279, 284, 311, 
ii. 332 

Lotus tree, the, i. 812 

Lucania, ii. 254, 256 

Lucanians, the, i. 387 

Lucullus, his operations against Mith- 
ridates and Tigranes, ii. 83; de- 
feats Mithridates at Cabeira, 85; 
takes Tigranocerta, 86 

Lugdunum (Lyons), ii. 142, 247 

Luguvallium (Carlisle), ii. 699 
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Luna, port of, ti. 255 

Lupia (Lippe), river, ii. 189, 259 

Lusitanians, ti. 241 

Lutetia (Paris), ii. 125, 587 

Lycaonia, ii. 7, 159, 298 

Lychnidus, lake, i. 410 

Lycia, i. 411, ii. 158, 287, 301 

Lycian League, the, ii. 801 

Lycians, the, i. 382 

Lycus, river, i. 417, ii. 818 note, 409 

Lydians, the, i. 237 

Lygii, ii. 844, 494, 499, 500 

Lynch, Capt., on site of Opis, i. 
373 

Lyon, Capt., cited, i. 288 

Lyons, inscription on altar at, ii. 247 


Macæ, or Maceta (Cape Mussendom), 
i. 284, 462, 535, ii. 609 note 

Maccæi, ii. 32, 79 

Macedonia, ii. 152 ; Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 265 

Macepracta, ii. 651 

Machlyans, i. 284 

Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 267; fabu- 
lous account of thém given by 
Herodotus, 271; dwelt on the 
Southern Sea, 267, 272; Cam- 
byses’ expedition against them, 
272 

Macrones, mentioned by Herodotus, 
in the 19th satrapy, i. 246; and 
by Xenophon, ib. 

Madeira, i. 605, ii. 81, 82 

Meate, the, ii. 647 

Meenaca, a colony of Massilia, i. 95 

Meoti, the, i. 881 

Mortis Parus, erroneous ideas of 
Herodotus concerning, i. 177; 
supposed by Aristotle to be gradu- 
ally filling up, 398; and by Poly- 
bius, 398, ii. 28, 29; Strabo’s idea 
of, 278; its dimensions, 512; 
greatly ‘exaggerated by Ptolemy, 
592. 

Maës of Macedonia, his itinerary, ii. 
529 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, ii. 301, 304 

Mais (Mhye, or Mahi), river, ii. 464 

Major, Mr., cited, i. 295, 296, 320 

Malaca, ii. 240 

Malana, i. 529 

Malas, ii. 448 


MALAY. 


Malay peninsula, islands near, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, ii. 608 

Malden, Prof., i. 212 

wpe cape, i. 52, ii. 239, 268, 269, 

96 

ane the, i. 450, 451; cities of the, 

Mandrus, mt., ii, 622 

Mantiane, lake, ii. 290 

Map of Agrippa, ii. 177 

, the first, ii. 220 note 
constructed by Marinus of 
Tyre, ii. 548 

Maps, first constructed by Anaxi- 
mander, i. 122; in general use in 
the time of Herodotus, 146; im- 
proved before Eratosthenes, 618 ; 
reformed by him, 619; series of, 
constructed by Ptolemy, ii. 549, 
573 

Mapharitic territory, ii. 455 

Maracanda, i. 429 

- Marching, rate of, in Africa, ii. 637; 
of Xenophon, i. 861. 

Marcianus or HERACLEA, ii. 660; his 
‘Periplus of the Outer Sea,’ ib., 
erroneous extension of the island 
of Taprobane, 662 

Marcomanni, ii. 129, 186, 191, 192, 
198, 260, 499 

Mardi, the, i. 418, 419 

Mareotis, lake, i. 415 

Margiana (Merv), i. 482, ii. 285, 412 

Mariaba (Mareb), ii. 59 

Mariana, ii. 896 

Mariandynians, the, 1. 287 

Marinus or Tyr, ii. 519 ; hisaltera- 
tions in the map of the inhabited 
world, 522; erroneous calculations 
of distances, 524, 525; mode of 
constructing his map, 543 

Maris (Marosch), river, i. 181 

Maritime Alps, the, ii. 147 

Marius, defeats the Teutones, ii. 111 

Markscheffel, cited, i. 110 

Marmaride, i. 283, ii. 833 

Maroboduus, ii. 191. 

Marquardt, cited, ii. 160 

Marsiaba, ii. 180, 320 

Marsigni, the, ii. 499 

Martin, M. Vivien de St., cited, i. 
28, 29, 802, 306, 322, 332, il, 42, 
290, 851, 621 
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Maryandini, the, i. 382 


Maskas, river, i. 868 

Massa, river, ii. 622 

Massesyli, ii. 32, 79, 169 

Massaga, i. 442 

MassaGEta, i. 199, 201, 225, 487, ii. 
284; opposite to the Issedones, 
224; their ethnical relations, 224 
note ; abundance of gold, 225 

Massaliots, ii. 249 

Massiiia, i. 94; regular trade with 
the Cassiterides, 600; latitude de- 
termined by Pytheas, 661, ii. 8; 
importance of its position, ii. 562 

Massyli, ii. 82, 79, 169 

Masulipatam, ii. 604 

Matieni, the, i. 141, 245 

Matrona (Marne), ii. 124 

Mattiaci, 11. 496 

Maura, Santa, i. 82 

Mauretania, ii. 77, 170, 328 

Cesariensis, ii. 170, 175, 871, 

349 

Tingitana, ii. 170, 349 

Maurusia (Mauretania), ii. 7 

Maxyes, the, i. 144, 285 

Mazaca (Cæsarea), ii. 293, 295, 304 

Measurement, uncertainty of, i. 261 

Menta, ii. 7, 291; province of, i. 240; 
wall of, 849, 870; brief notice by 
Pliny, ii. 418 

Atropatene, ii. 291 

Median Gate, the, ii. 292 

Medians, the, i. 160 

Mediolanum, ii. 690 

Mediomatrici, ii. 136 

MEDITERRANEAN, the, order of islands 
in, i. 406; its length estimated by 
Eratosthenes, 635; measurements 
according to Artemidorus, ii. 103; 
no distinctive name by the Greeks, 
284; Ptolemy’s map of, 560; ex- 
exaggerated estimate of its length, 
561; his longitudes in, 564, 688; 
called by the Romans Internum 
Mare, 354 note; the name first 
used by Solinus, 678; and Isi- 
dorus, 679 

Medulli, ii. 23, 147, 251 

Megara, i. 98, 109; ii. 266 

, Hybleean, i. 92, 109 

MEGASTHENES, i. 229; sent to India 
by Seleucus, 555; his account of 
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India, 556-567; the chief autho- 
rity of Strabo and Arrian concern- 
ing India, 556; his line of route 
to Palibothra and the mouth of the 
Ganges, 557; the first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, 558; his ac- 
count of Indian castes, 561; of the 
Brahmins, 562; of natural pro- 
ductions of India, 563 

Mekran, i. 530 

Meta, Pompontus, ii. 852; his mis- 
representations of Hanno, i. 328; 
notion of the Antichthones, ii. 
358; brief outline of the three 
continents, 76.; ideas concerning 
the Danube, 357; well-acquainted 
with the north-western angle of 
Spain, 359; his idea of Gaul, 359 ; 
of Britain, 360, 361; of Germany, 
3861; account of the Caspian Sea, 
363; of Asia, 364; of India, 365; 
Arabia, 366 ; external coast, 367 ; 
his age, 370 

Melanchleni, the, i. 141, 198, 389 
note 

Melano-Geetuli, the, ii. 622 

Melibocus, mt., ii. 589 

Melisseram, ii. 420 

Melitene, ii. 157, 295 

Melitta, i. 819 

Melizigara, ii. 467 

Memnon, vocal statue of, ii. 328 

Memphis, ii. 826 

Menander, i. 571; extent of his con- 
quests, 11. 46; his silver coins, 47 

Menapii, ii. 116, 117, 135, 248, 581 

Meninx, island, i. 53, 284, ii. 82, 
331 

Menuthias, island, ii. 452, 611 note 

Merivale, Dean, cited, i. 81, ii. 41, 
117, 131, 189, 166, 189, 207, 492 

Meroii, described by Herodotus, i. 
264-267, 273; its position ascer- 
tained in modern times, 264; dis- 
tance from Syene, 302; a civilised 
state in the age of the Ptolemies, 
588-585 ; its position in longitude, 
631; in latitude, ii. 6; mentioned 
by Strabo, 326, 328; by Pliny, 
347, 430; assumed to be an island 
by Ptolemy, 613 

Merv, i. 482 note 

Mesembria, i. 588, ii. 91 
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Mesma, i. 387 

Mesopotamia, ii. 817, 505, 506 

Messenia, i. 405, ii. 267 

Metagonium, 1. 144 

Metapontum, i. 93 

Methone, i. 112, ii. 274 

Metrodorus of Scepsis, ii. 68; his 
Periegesis, čb. 

Mevania, island, ii. 692 

Mictis, i. 608, 11,198,405 

Minestans, the, their settlements on 
the Propontis, i. 99; their luxury, 
103; manufactures, 104; com- 
mercial establishment at Naucratis, 
ab. 

Miletus, i. 98, 103, 411 

Military expeditions of the Romans, 
ii. 179 

Milyans, the, i. 382 

Minius (Minho), river, ii. 240 

Minnagara, ii. 462, 465, 478 

Minneans, the (Hedjaz), i. 648, ii. 

59, 426 

Minos, King, two distinct sets of tra- 

dition concerning, i. 16 

Minyans, the, i. 26 

Mrimasivisus, De, Treatise ascribed to 
Aristotle, i. 604; the earliest men- 
tion of the Hercynian Forest and 
the Rhine, ¢b.; noticed the Fortu- 
nate Islands, 605 

Miruripatess, ii. 83; his power and 
influence, 84; defeated at Cabeira, 
85; at the river Arsanias, 86; 
takes refuge in Colchis, 88 ; march 
to Phanagoria, 89; his death, 90 

Modura, ii. 419 

Merris, lake, exaggerated account of 
its size, i. 801; the labyrinth, ii. 
323 

Mesia, province of, ii. 149, 264, 398 

Mommsen, cited, ii. 70L; his In- 
scriptiones Illyrici, ii. 504, 517 

Mona, island, ii. 128, 341, 351 note, 
405 

Monapia, ii. 405 

Monececus (Monaco), i. 189 

Monteith, Col., cited, ii. 290 

Monumentum Ancyranum, cited, ii. 
149, 190 

Moon, Mountains of the, ii. 617 

Moray Frith, ii. 514 


Morbihan, ii. 116 


MORGAN, INDEX. NERO. 729 
Morgan, Mr. de, cited, ii. 546 Napata, ii. 168, 188, 347 
Morini, ii. 21, 116, 117, 119, 185 Napoca, ii. 516 
Morontobara, i. 547 Napoleon IIl.’s Histoire de César, 


Mosa, river (Meuse), ii. 124, 587 

Mosarna, i. 532 

Moscha, ii. 459 

Moschi, the, i. 141, 246, ii. 281, 294 

Moselle, river, ii. 689 

Moses of Chorene, i. 258 

Mossylon, ii. 692 

E oo promontory, ii. 429, 448, 

50 

Mosyneeci, the, i. 246, 357, ii. 295 

Mountains, attempts to measure their 
height, first made by Dicxarchus, 
i. 617, ii. 885 

Mourzuk, capital of Fezzan, i. 279 

Movers, cited, i. 116 

Méx Su, principal source of the 
Tigris, ii. 489 

Mucianus, Licinius, cited by Pliny, 
ii. 896 

Müller, C., cited, i. 405, ii. 51 note, 
et passim 

Mulucha, river, ii. 79, 170, 349 

Munda, ii. 248 

Mundus, ii. 448 

Murad Tchai, river, ii. 289 

Mure, Col., cited, i. 57, 88, 136, 159, 
341 

Mushti Hills, the, i. 519 

Musicanus, kingdom of, i. 517 

Mussendom, cape, ii. 460 

Muza, i. 582, ii. 418, 424, 455 

Muziris, ii. 418, 419, 468 

Mycene, ii. 267 note 

Myci, or Mycians, i. 143 

Myegdonia, ii. 105 

Myos Hormus, i. 577, 607, ii. 56, 328, 
446 

Myriandrus, i. 846, 414, 468 

Mysia, ii. 297 

Mysians, the, i. 46 note, 237, 382 


Nabatzi, ii. 167, 180 

Nagnata, ii. 581 

Nahr el Malcha, or royal canal, ii. 
409, 651 

Namnadius (Namadus, Nerbuddah), 
river, ii. 464 

Namuetes, ii. 115 

Nantuates, ii. 115 

Naoura, ii. 467 


cited, ii. 113, 122, 126, 139 

Narbo, a Roman colony, i. 187, 247, 
690, ii. 44, 109 

, Gulf of, ii. 35 

Narbonitis, ii. 247, 249 

Narisci, the, ii. 499 

Nasamones, their expedition across the 
desert, i. 269; probably reached 
the Niger, 271; their nation, 283 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, ii. 383; by 
Dionysius, 481, and by Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis, city of, i. 97, 104, 117 

Naumachexans, promontory of the 
(Maceta or Macæ), ii. 425 

Naupactica, i. 89 

Naupactus, i. 405 

Nauportus, or Pamportus, ii. 252 

Nautaca, i. 429 

Naxos, i. 92, 113 

Neacyndi, or Nelcyndi, ii. 419, 467 

Nearcuvs, i. 230; commands the 
fleet of Alexander, 454; his voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, 
525-541 ; its importance overrated, 
526, 541; its starting point, 527; 
duration, 589; confused account of 
it by Pliny, 542; his battle with 
the whales, 534; description of 
Persia, 538 ; rejoins Alexander at 
Susa, 539; his erroneous astrono- 
mical statement, 547 

Neapolis, i. 94, 404 

Necuo, his supposed circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa, related by Hero- 
dotus, i. 289; doubted by later 
writers, 290; its authenticity sup- 
ported by Rennell, 291; believed 
by the Carthaginians, 296; re- 
jected by Ephorus, 803 

Negrana, ii. 180, 206 

Nelkynda, ii. 467 

Nemausus, ii. 247 

Neoptolemus, ii. 84; Tower of, zb.; 
Fort, 262 

Nerii, the, ii. 359 

Nerium, promontory (Cape Finisterre), 
ii, 240, 859, 390, 583 

Nero, sends two centurions to explore 
the Nile, ii. 347. 


NERVII. 
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Nervii, ii. 114, 135 

Neumanu (Die Helenen im Skythen- 
lande), cited, i. 99, 173 note, 193, 
211, 214, 215 

Neuri, the, i. 192, 381 

Nicæa, i. 488, 443 

Nicephorium, ii. 107 

Nicopolis, ii. 267 

Nrepuae, i. 157, 169, 196, 217, 316; 
on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
215; the Massagete, 224; on the 
course of the Nile, 303; concern- 
ing the age of Scylax, 885, 404 

Niger (the Joliba or Quorra), perhaps 
the river visited by the Nasamo- 
nians, i. 270, 271; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ii. 618, 619, 625, 624 

Nigris, or Niger, ii. 435 

Nigritæ, or Nigretes, ii. 
435 

Niue, the causes of its annual inun- 
dation, i. 121, 147; compared by 
Herodotus with the Ister, 169-172 ; 
opposite to the Danube, 170; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 263; his 
views of its course above Egypt, 
266, 801-304 ; its source unknown, 
268; erroneous distances given, 
299, 800; fabulous account of its 
sources, 804; progress and know- 
ledge of, under the Ptolemies, 
588-585, 649; its affluents and 
islands, 584, 585; cataracts, 585 ; 
source according to Juba, ii. 175; 
its inundation described by Strabo, 
322; his voyage up, 828; Pliny’s 
account of its source, 436; ex- 
plored by two Roman centurions, 
ii. 347; described by Dionysius, 
488; by Ptolemy, 612; theory of, 
by Orosius, 692 

—, Blue, the, ii. 327. 

—, White, the, i. 585, ii. 827, 612 

, Upper, the, i. 585, ii. 802, 303, 
327 

Nineveh, ii. 316. 

Niphates, mt., ii. 288 

Nisibis, ii. 505, 506, 648, 649 ; first 
mentioned, 105; battle near, 648 

Nitrias, ii. 419 

Nivaria, island, ii. 175, 208 

Nola, i. 189 

Nora, fortress of, ii, 295 


330, 368, 


Noricans, the, first mentioned, ii. 23 ; 
gold found, 2. 

Noricum, ii. 148, 144 note, 398 

Noti Keras, or Southern Horn, ii. 
820; of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
the same with Cape Aromata 
(Guardafui), 579 

Notitia Dignitatum, the, ii. 696 

Notus, i. 559, 610, 611 

Noun, cape, ii. 33, 41 

Novantæ, promontory of the, ii. 583, 
653 

Noviodunum (Soissons), ii. 125, 149 
note, 696 

Nubians, their name first mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, i. 652, ii. 38 

Numidia, ii. 169, 881 

Numidians, the, ii. 79 

Nysa, i. 442, ii. 210, 299, 304 

Nyses, river, i. 401 


Oaracta (Kishm), island, i. 587 

Oarus, river, i. 187, 204; erroneously 
identified with the Volga, 218, 575 

Oases, the, i. 808; symmetrical ar- 
rangement of, 809; of the Libyan 
desert, ii. 326 

Oasis, the Great, confused with that 
of Ammon, i. 809 

of Ammon, ii. 833 

of Augila, ii. 383 

Oboea, river, ii. 581 

Obuleo, ii. 243 

Ocean, Atlantic, its supposed shallow- 
ness, 1. 398 ; work of Posidonius on, 
ii. 94. 

Ocelis, in Arabia, ii. 418, 456 

Ocelum, ii. 247 

Ochus, river, of Artemidorus, ii. 284 
note 

Ocra, mt., ii. 145, 251, 252 

Ocrinum, promontory, ii. 552, 583 

Octodurus (Martiguy), ii. 115 

Oder, river, not known to Roman 
writers, ji. 845 

Odessus, ii. 91, 100 

Odryse, the, i. 166 note, ii. 153 

Odyssey, the geography of, i. 49 

Cia, ii. 169 note 

Qidanes, river, ii. 808 

Cichardes, river, ii. 599 

Œstrymnides, islands, described by 
Avienus, ii. 687, 688 


OGYGIA. 


Ogygia, the island of Calypso, i. 62; 
course of Ulysses from thence to 
Scheria, 81 

Olbia, or Olbiopolis on the Bory- 
sthenes, 101, 178, 188, ii. 152, 400 ; 
its foundation, i. 183; visited by 
Herodotus, 159, 178 

Olsi, the, i. 887 

Olympus, mt., i. 618, ii. 28, 271 

Olynthus, i. 405 

Oman, coast of, ii. 609 

—, land of, ii, 428 

Omana, ii. 459, 461 

Ombrios, island, ii. 175, 208 

Onchestus, i. 411 

ONESICRITUS, acted as second in com- 
mand to Nearchus, i. 585; con- 
fused account of the voyage, 542; 
his exaggerations, 564 ; inaccuracy, 
565; concerning Taprobane, 567 

Onomacritus, his supposed redaction 
of the Argonautica, i. 28 

Oona, ii. 402 

Ophellas, his march from Cyrene, ii. 
131 

Opiane, i. 427 

Opians, the, i. 142 

Opis, i. 850, 373, 458 

Opone, ii. 450, 451 

Ora, i. 442 

Orcades, ii. 342, 343, 861, 404, 492, 
584 

Orcas, promontory, ii. 197, 584 

Orcheni, the, ii. 409 note 

Ordovices, ii. 841, 342 

Orite, i. 529, 530, 534, ii. 461 

Ormuz, island, i. 537, 549 

Oroates, river, ii. 812, 315 

Orontes, river, ii. 407 

Orosius, cited, ii. 342; his history, 
691 

Orospeda, mts., ii. 240 

Orpheus, works ascribed to him, i. 
28, ii. 677 

Ortospana (Cabul), i. 427 note 

Osi, the, ii. 499 

Osismii, ii. 115, 248, 360, 392, 586 

Ossa, mt., i. 618, ii. 271 

Osteodes, or Ustica, ii. 397 

Ostimii, i. 592; mentioned by Py- 
theas, 7b. 

Ovid banished to Tomi, ii. 149 

Oxiana Palus, ii. 641. 
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Oxus, river, i. 428, 435, ii. 283; 
flowed into the Caspian, i. 574, ii. 
411 

Oxycanus, the kingdom of, i. 518 

Oxydracæ, the, i. 451, 515 

Ozene (Oojein), ii. 465, 479 


Pachynus, cape, ii. 236, 559, 561 

Pactyans, i. 227, 228, 241 

Padus, river, ii, 255, 394 

Peethana, ii. 466 

Palzsimundus (Taprobane), ii. 474 

, river, ii. 423 

Palibothra, a city of India, i. 555; 
its site, 557; first made known by 
Megasthenes, 557; described by 
him, 559 

Pallacopas, i. 463, 524 

PALMYRA, first mentioned, ii. 184; 
attacked by Antony, 7.; inde- 
pendent, 160; not mentioned by 
Strabo, 319; Pliny’s account of, 
407; annexed to Roman Empire, 
506 note; under Zenobia, 649 

Palura, ii. 584, 604 

Palus Mæotis, the, ii. L77. See Mæotis 

Pamir, chain of, ii. 530 

Pamphylia, ii. 158, 159, 287, 298 

Pamphylians, the, i. 382 

Pamportus, ii. 252 

Pandosia, i. 887 

Pannonia, ii. 45, 143, 264, 345, 346, 
398 

Pannonians, the, ii. 199 

Panticapæum, i. 101, 173; ii. 84 
note, 90 

Panticapes, a river of Scythia, i. 185, 
213, 381, ii. 400 

Paphlagonia, ii. 156, 297 

Paphlagonians, the, i. 882 

Papice, promontory, ii. 464 

Parachoathras, ii. 284, 288 

Parætonium, i. 415, +71 

Parallels of Latitude, ii. 5-10 

Parasang, the Persian standard of 
measurement, i. 343, 859 

Paricanians, i. 240, 244 

Parmenides, i. 124, 125 

Parmenio (Alexander’s general), i. 
413 

Parnasus, mt., ii. 28. 

Parnassus, mt., the name equivalent 
to Paropamisus, i. 400, 433 
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Paropamisadæ, i. 485 

Paropamisus, applied by the Greeks 
to the Indian Caucasus, i. 425, 485, 
570, ii. 284, 288; called by Aris- 
totle Parnasus, i. 400 

Parsides, the, ii. 461 

Parthia, i. 654 

Parthian monarchy, the, rise of, i. 
569, ii. 47; its fall, 648 

PARTHIANS, the, i. 243, ii. 92, 161; 
name first found in Hecateus, i. 
141; offer no resistance to Alex- 
ander, 419; described by Pliny, ii. 
412 

Paryadres, mts., ii, 288, 295 

Pasargada, i. 417, 457, 520, 521 

Pasiani, ii. 285 

Pasitigris, river, i. 539, ii. 818, 314 

Passene, or Pasni, promontory, i. 532 

Patale, ii. 417 

Patra, il. 267 

Patrocues, i. 568, 572-574; his ac- 
count of India, 568; sources of in- 
formation, 572 ; of the Caspian Sea, 
574 

Pattala, i. 447, 449, 450, 518, ii. 575 

Pausanias, li. 655; describes Mt. 
Atlas, 657; notice of Seres, 658 

Pearl fishery in Persian Gulf, i. 538, 
ii. 461; in Ceylon, 473 

Pearls, British, ii. 869, 677 

Pelinna, i. 410 

Pelion, i. 410, 618, ii. 271, 385 

Peloponnese, general notion of the, ii. 
268 

Pelorus, promontory, ii. 236 

Pelusium, i. 414, ii. 546 

Pemba, island, ii. 458 

Pennine Alps, the, ii. 115, 253, 591 

Perga, i. 411 

Periander, i. 108 

Periegesis of Dionysius, ii. 480; of 
Priscianus, ii. 701 

Periplus of Britain, Ptolemy’s, ii. 582 

, ascribed to Damastes of Sigeum, 

i. 148 

of Erythrean Sea, i. 571, 582, 

ii. 851, 419, 443 

of the Euxine, ii. 510, 664, 665 

of Scylax, i. 153, 385 

of the Outer Sea, by Marcianus, 
ii. 660 

Perorsi, the, ii. 485 note 


Persepolis, i. 417, 418, 457 

Persian Gulf, i. 220, ii. 461 

Persians, the, i. 160 

Persis, or Persia, Strabo’s account of, 
ii. 812; brief notice by Pliny, ii. 
413 

Pessinus, ii. 200 

Petra, i. 647, ii. 59, 160, 167, 321, 
506 

Petronius, his expedition into Ethi- 
opia, ii. 182, 326 

Peuce, island of, i. 408, 409 

Peucelaotis, i. 489, 440, 498 

Peucini, ii. 151 note, 500 

Pheacians in the Odyssey, i. 64-66; 
their mythical character, 65 

Phanagoria, i. 101, ii. 89, 278 

Pharnacia, ii. 296 

Pharos, island, ii. 25 

Pharus, i. 387, 404 

Pharusians, the, ii. 330, 368, 485 
note 

Phaselis, i. 106, 411 

Phasiani, the, i. 354 

Phasis, colony of, i. 100, 390 

, Tiver, 1. 855, 400, ii. 279, 282 ; 
trade with the interior of Asia, 
282 

Phazania (Fezzan), ii. 435 

Pheidon of Argos, first coinage of 
silver in Ægina, i. 111 

Phile, island, ii. 828 

Phileeni, altars of the, ii. 18, 168 

Philip V. of Macedonia, ii. 264 

Philomelium, ii. 299 

Philotera, i. 577, 580 

Phoceans, the, i. 104; found the 
colony of Velia, or Elea, 105 

PuHanicrans, the, skilful navigators, i. 
4; earliest notices of, 5; trade and 
piracy, 6; extensive commerce, 7, 
9; compared to the Venetians, 8; 
commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks, 116; manned the fleet sent 
out by Necho, 289 

Phraata, ii. 132 

Phruni, the, ii. 485 

Phrygia, reduced by Alexander, i. 
412; little known to Strabo, ii. 
297 

Phrygians, the, i. 882 

Phryni, ii. 285 

Phycus (Ras Sem), ii. 
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Physcus, i. 850 

Physical geography little known by 
Eratosthenes, i. 658; much more 
by Strabo, ii. 217 

Picti, the, ii. 654, 681 

Pictones, ii. 117, 122 

Picts and Scots, the, first mentioned, 
ii. 654 

PINDAR, concerning voyage of Argo- 
nauts, i. 22; on the Hyperboreans, 
88; incidental allusions to geo- 
graphical names and facts, 152 

Pindus, mt., 1. 410 

Pirustæ, ii. 148 

Pisa, ii. 691 

Pisidia, ii. 159 

Pisidians, the, i. 382, 412, ii. 298 

Pithecusa (Ischia), island, ii. 256 

Pityusæ, island, ii. 244 

Planaria, or Planasia, ii. 397 

Planctz, the, i. 24, 59, 79; their 
existence recognised by Apollonius 
Rhodius, 80 

Plato, his Atlantis a mere fiction, i. 
402 

Pumy the Elder, cited, i. 57, 58, 
140, 148; his misrepresentations 
of Hanno, 328; account of the 
voyage of Nearchus, 542; of Juli- 
anus’ expedition to the Northern 
Sea, ii. 344; details about the 
Nile, 347 ; his general views, 371; 
Natural History, 373; censured 
by Cuvier, 374; want of chronolo- 
gical discrimination, 375 ; his dis- 
tances of considerable value, 378 ; 
his Meteorology, 379; idea of the 
earth, 382; length and breadth 
of the inhabited, 385 ; Descriptive 
Geography, 387 : imperfect descrip- 
tion of Spain, 388; of Gaul, 390 ; 
Italy, 392; Sardinia and Corsica, 
396; well acquainted with Sicily, 
397; defective description of Greece, 
398 ; account of the Euxine and its 
European shores, 400; defective 
account of Germany, 403; British 
Islands, 404; Geography of Asia 
and Africa, 405 : Syria, 406 ; first 
notice of Palmyra, 407; of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 408; Ar- 
menia, 410; the Parthians, 412; 
Persia, 413; Scythian tribes, 414; 


island of Taprobane, 421; descrip- 
tion of Arabia, 423; of the Red 
Sea, 428; Africa, 429; northern 
provinces of the Mediterranean, 
434; the Nile, 436 ; Egypt, 437; 
measurements of the different seas 
and continents, 7b. ; account of the 
climata, 441 

Plutarch, i. 120, 121; his value as 
an historian of Alexander, 495 

Pluvialia, island, ii. 178 

Po, plain of the, ii. 254 

Polemon, ii. 1, 2 note 

Potystus, his account of Pytheas, i. 
591; his peculiar advantages and 
extensive travels, ii. 17; geogra- 
phical remarks, 18; knowledge of 
Spain, 20; of the Alps, 21; of the 
geography of Italy, 24; describes 
Byzantium, 28; information about 
Africa, 31; explorations along the 
coast, 82; width of the Mediter- 
ranean, 35; on the western coast 
of Africa, 40-42; voyage along, 
432; his division of the zones, 227 

Polycleitus, ii. 314 . 

Polyhistor, Cornelius Alexander, ii. 69 

Polytimetus, river, ii. 597, 642 

Pompey’s wars with Mithridates, ii. 
88; enters Jerusalem, 90 

Pontine Marshes, the, ii. 396 

Pontus, kingdom of, ii. 88 ; described 
by Strabo, 295 

——, western, li. 297 

Polemoniacus, ii. 156. 

Populonium, ii. 210, 255 

Porata (Pruth), i. 181 

Porolissus, ii. 516 

Portus Itins, ii. 249 

Porus, King, his embassy to Au- 
custus at Samos, ii. 166 

Posipontus, ii. 93; his philosophical 
and historical works, 94; on the 
circumference of the earth, 95, 96, 
589; length of the ‘habitable 
world,’ 96; correct notion of the 
tides, 97; depth of the Sardinian 
Sea, 98 

Potaissa, ii. 516 

Potana (Pattala), ii. 59 note 

Pottery, Attic, 1. 892 

Prasians, the, an Indian tribe, i. 416, 
554, 556, 560 
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Prasum, cape, ii. 525, 526, 606, 610 

Premnis, ii. 188 

Primis, Magna and Parva, ii. 184, 
612. 

Prinas, river, ii. 415 

Priscianus, the grammarian, his trans- 
lation of the Periegesis of Dionysius, 
ii. 685 

Prophthasia, in Seistan, i. 424, 488 

Propontis, ii. 299 

Provence, origin of the name, ii. 109 

Psammetichus, opens the trade with 
the Greeks, i. 117 

Psebean Mts., ii. 57, 327 note 

Psebo, lake, ii. 827, 613 

Pselchis, or Pselcis, i. 301, ii. 183; 
identified with Dakkeh, ii, 184 

Psylli, i. 288, ii. 383 

Ptolemais, ii. 325 

Epitheras, or Theron, i. 578, 
580, ii. 56, 551; parallel through, 
ii. 6 

Ptolemies, the, prosperity of Egypt 
under, 1. 576; their trade with 
India, 580; not direct, 581 

Protemy (Claudius Ptolemæus), his 
correct view of the Nile, i. 268; 
geographical system, ii. 546; re- 
forms the map of the inhabited 
world, 549; first uses latitude and 
longitude as technical terms, 550 ; 
adopts the division of circles into 
degrees, čb. ; the supposed distance 
of Agisymba and Sera, 556, 571; 
paucity of astronomical observa- 
tions, 558; erroneous conception 
of the position of Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, 561; correct information 
about Massilia, 562; Rome, 563 ; 
his longitudes more incorrect than 
his latitudes, 2b. ; Thule, the north- 
ern, Prasum, the southern, limit 
of the world, 572; his twenty-six 
maps, 7b.; Detailed Geography: 
British Isles, 580; Ivernia, 581; 
Britain, 582; erroneous idea of 
Scotland, 583; Gaul and Spain, 
585; Germany, 587-590; Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, 590; false idea of 
the Palus Meotis, 592; countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, 593 ; 
Italy, 594; map of Greece, 595; 
the north of Asia, 596; central 


Asia, 597; knowledge of India, 
600; Ceylon, 602; the land of the 
Sine, 606; Arabia, 608; eastern 


coast of Africa, 611; the Nile, 
612-618; interior of Africa, 618; 
west coast of Africa, 628; map of 
Scotland, 640; of India, 642 

Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, i. 552 

II., Philadelphus, i. 576, 579, 
580, 608 

— ĪlIl., Euergetes, i. 576, 586, 
608, 609 

Punjab, geography of the, i. 500 

Pura, i. 456 ; site of, 520 

Purana Deria, old channel of the 
Indus, i. 517 

Purpurariz Insula, ii. 202, 208 

Putrid Sea, i. 180 

Pygmies, the, i. 48, 88, 147, ii. 55 

Pyle, on the Euphrates, i. 348; posi- 
tion of, 366 

Caspie, i. 418, 477, 641, 642, 
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Cilicia, i. 252; their formidable 

character, 345, 413; passed by 

Cyrus, 346; described by modern 

travellers, 846, 467: passed by 

Alexander, 413 

Persicæ, i. 418, 476 

Susianæ, i. 418, 476 

Pyralaan islands, ii. 452 

Pyramus, river, ii. 298, 294, 302 

Pyrenees, the, known to Polybius, ii. 
18; Strabo’s ideas of, 285; rightly 
described by Pliny, 390 

Pythagoras, i, 128-126; his visit to 
Egypt, 118 

Pyrueras of Massilia, his voyage and 
discoveries, i. 590-601; his date, 
591; visits Britain, 7b. ; account of 
Thule, čb. ; his statements rejected 
as fabulous by Polybius and Strabo, 
and by Sir G. Lewis, 591, 612; 
received by Eratosthenes, 591, 592 ; 
his account of the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, 592, 598; of Britain, 
593, 594; description of the amber 
trade, 596; astronomical observa- 
tions, 599; his accounts discarded 
by Strabo, ii. 215 


Quadi, ii. 260, 344, 499, 682 
Quarnero, Gulf of, i. 389, ii. 26 note. 


QUIETO. 


Quieto, river, i. 389 

Quintus Curtius, his value as an his- 
torian of Alexander, i. 495; cited, 
496, &c. 

Quorra, river, ii. 621 


Ramusio, cited, i. 323, 327, 333 
Ras Bir, i. 579 
el Fil, or Jebel Fil, ii. 449 
el Hadd (the Corodamum of 
Ptolemy), ii. 460 
Hafoun, ii. 451, 453 
Jezireh, ii, 460 
Mahomed, ii. 402 
Raunonia, ii. 402 
Rauraci, ii. 112, 180 
Ravee, river, i. 502 
Ravenna, ii, 255 
Rawlinson, Sir H., cited, i. 245, 259, 
ii. 133 
, Mr., cited, i. 158, 159, 171, 178, 
190, 196, 202, 206, 214, 217, 237, 
244, 254, 255, 297, 314 
, on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
215; the Massagete, 224 
RED SEA, the, i. 220; mentioned by 
`  Agatharchides, ii. 56; Periplus of, 
63; Strabo’s account of, 319; 
Pliny’s, 428; voyage down, 446 
Redones, ii. 115 
Regio Cinnamomifera, ii. 58 note. 
Regulbium (Reculver), ii. 699 
Remi, ii. 114, 135 
RENNELL, Major, cited, i. 156, 191, 
202, 205, 218, 242, 286, 334; his 
erroneous views of the Royal Road 
of Herodotus, 252 note; on the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa, 291; on 
the lake Tritonis, 314; on the 
voyage of Hanno, 322, 323, 327, 
333; the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
344, 347 ; the site of Palibothra, 557 
Rha (Volga), river, ii, 593 
Rheetia, ii. 143, 398 
Rhetians, the, ii. 258 
Rhagæ, i. 418, 478 
Rhammanite, ii. 180 
Rhapta, ii. 453, 454, 526, 610, 614 
Rhegium, i. 113, ii. 254 
Rhenus, or Rhine, first mentioned, i. 
604 
Rhine, river, ii. 236; source, 252; 
first crossed by Cassar, 118 
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Rhinoceros, i. 564, ii. 523 

Rhipean Mts., i. 103, 401 

Rhizophagi, the, mentioned by Aga- 
tharchides, ii. 58 

Rhoda, i. 95 

Rhodapa, river, i. 558 

Ruopes, island, i. 105; early maritime 
greatness, 106; commercial im- 
portance, 606; parallel of, 627, 629, 
630; latitude, ii. 560 

Rhone, ii. 246 ; described by Polybius, 
24; by Ptolemy, 587 

Rhosus, i. 469 

Roman arms, progress of, ii. 502, 646 

Empire, under Augustus, ii.141; 

measurement of, 706 

wars, ii. 79-93 

writers, ii. 171, 675 

Romans, the, embassy to Alexander, 
i. 460, 522 

Rome, known to Damastes, i. 158, 
and to Theopompus, 808; Ptolemy’s 
correct information concerning, ii. 
568 

Roscher, concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 640 

Roxolani, ii, 261, 262, 591; first 
mentioned, 84 

Roy, Gen., concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 584 

Royal Road of Herodotus, i. 350; to 
Palibothra, ii. 807 

Rugii, the, ii. 500 

Russadium, promontory, ii. 629, 631 

Rutilius, ii, 690; his return voyage 
from Gaul, 691 

Rutupis (Richborough), ii. 699 


Sabeans in Arabia, i. 581, 648, ii. 58, 
220, 426; their wealth and com- 
merce, i. 581, ii. 182 

Sabbatha, ii. 457 

Sabis (Sambre), ii. 124 

Sabrata, ii. 169 note. 

Sacæ, the, i. 248, 881, 437, ii. 284; 
or Sakas, 285 

Sacarauli, ii. 285 

Sachalites, Gulf of, ii. 458, 459 

Sacred Promontory, i. 627, 629, 643, 
li. 228, 235, 390, 566; supposed 
westernmost point of Europe, i. 
629 

Sada, ii. 534, 604 
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Sagalassus, i. 412, ii. 298 

Sagapola, mt., ll. 622 

Sagres, cape, i. 326 

Saguntum, ii. 243 

Saklawiyeh canal, i. 871, 372 

Sala (Sallee), ii. 849, 433, 695 

Salamis, i. 110 

Salas (Saale), ii. 259 

Salassi, ii. 146, 252; valley, 252 

Sallust (C. Sallustius Crispus), ii. 173 

Salona, ii. 148 note. 

Salsette, island, ti. 467 

Salt, hills of, in the Sahara, i. 276 

Salyans, or Salluvians, ii. 48 

Samara, li. 652 

Samarcand, i. 480 

Samarobriva (Amiens), ii. 121, 125 

Sambus, the kingdom of, i. 518 

Sammonium, cape, ii. 239 

Samnites, the, i. 887 

Samos, island of, i. 105 

Samosata, ii. 159, 804, 317 

Sandracottus, an Indian prince, i. 
554; his treaty with Seleucus, 
555; his forces, 560 

Sangala, i. 445, 505 

Sangarius, river, i. 412 

Santones, ii. 117, 247 

Saoce, mt., its height given by Pliny, 
ii. 385 

Sapphar, ii. 418, 424, 456 

Saraceni, ii. 426, 682 

Sarangians, Zarangians, or Drangians, 
i. 242 

Sarapana, fort, ii. 282 

Sarapis, island (Moseïrah), ii. 459 

Sardinia, ii. 237 ; described by Strabo, 
258; by Pliny, 397; erroneously 
placed by Ptolemy, 591 

Sardinian Sea, the, depth of, according 
to Posidonius, ii. 98 

Sardis, i. 411, ii. 800 

Sarmatia, European, 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 

Sarmatians, the, i. 881, ii. 150, 278, 
362, 602 

Sarmizegethusa, ii. 504 

Sarus, river, ii. 292, 293, 302 

Saspeires, or Saspiri, i. 160, 241, 245 

Sataspes, his attempt to sail round 
Africa, i. 297 

Satrapies, or provinces of Persia, i. 
231-246; under Scleucus, 553 


described by 


Sauromate, the, i. 195, 381 

Save, city, 418, 424, 455 

, river, il. 145, 252, 398 

Saxones, ii. 588 

Scaldis (Scheldt), ii. 124 

Scandia, ii. 589 

Scandinavia, ii. 402 

Scenite, the, ii. 819 

Schafarik, cited, i. 194; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massagetæ, 224 

Scheria, the land of the Pheeacians, i. 
64; identified with Corcyra, 7b.; 
not called an island by Homer, 63 

Scheene, an Egyptian measure, i. 
800, 301, 860; its uncertainty, 300, 
360; used as equivalent to a para- 
sang, ii. 531, 569 

Schweinfurth, cited, i. 48 

Sciapodes, the, Hecatens’ erroneous 
views of, 1. 147 

Scordiscans, the, ii. 45, 90 

Scotland, map of, Ptolemy’s, ii. 640 

Scotti, the, ii. 654, 681 

ScyLax of Caryanda; his voyage of 
discovery under Darius, i. 162, 227 

, the Periplus extant under his 
name, i. 884; its date, 385, 404; 
confined to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, 7b. ; his ignorance of the 
Atlantic, and western shores of 
Europe, 7b.; the first extant author 
who mentions Rome, 887 ; his ac- 
count of Cerne, 391; mode of com- 
puting distances, 393, 684; on the 
size of the Meotis, 178; concern- 
ing Hanno, 329, 331 

Scylla and Charybdis, i. 60; attribu- 
tion to the Straits of Messina, 61 

Scylleum, cape, ii. 268 

Scymnus Cutus, i. 99, 100 note, 102, 
188, ii. 26 note, 69; apparent 
trustworthiness of his dates, i. 
128; his geographical work, ii. 71 

ScyTHia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
172, 189, 190; rivers of, 212; 
limits of, 214; in the Periplus of 
the Erythrean Sea, ii. 461; its 
division by Mt. Imaus, 597 

Scythians, the, i. 165, 215, 381, 436, 
ii. 418 

, Agricultural, i. 188, 185, 186 

——, European, i. 487 


SCYTHIANS. 


Scythians, the Nomad, i. 191 

, the Royal, i. 191, 197 

Scythini, the, i. 354 

Seals, island of, ii. 57 

Sebennytic mouth of the Nile, i. 800 

Sebinus (Lago d'Iseo), ii. 394 ‘note 

Seduni, ii. 115 

Sef Tweel, ii. 453 

Segedunum, ii. 699 

Segontiaci, the ii. 140 

Segusio (Susa), ii. 147 

Seistan (Drangiana), i. 424, 425, ii. 
310 

Seleucia, on Tigris, i. 
316, 505, 652 

Seleucus Nicator, i. 552, 553; his 
relations with India, 554, 555, 
568 ; campaign in India, 555 

Self-immolation, ii. 166 

Selge, ii. 298 

Selinus, colony of, i. 109 

Selymbria, i. 99 

Sembritz, i. 585, 631, ii, 328 note 

Semiramis, mt., ii. 461 

, wall of, i. 371, 873 

Semnones, ii. 494, 498 

Sena, island of, ii. 860 

Seneca, cited, ii. 224, 347 

Senegal, river, i. 825, 326, ii. 629 

Sennaar, i. 274 note, 802, 585 

Senus, river, ii. 581 

Sequana (Seine), river, ii. 236, 246, 
392 

Sequani, the, ii. 110, 118, 114 

Sera, ii. 556, 571, 599 

Seres, the, ii. 166, 285, 864, 414, 428, 
485, 529, 658, 659, 677 

Serica, ii. 598, 599 

Serpents in the south of Russia, 1. 
192; in India, 564; described by 
Agatharchides, ii. 55; ; in plains 
near Caspian, 89, in the Indus, 
462; in the bay of Hirinon, 463 

Sertorius and the ‘Islands of the 
Blest, ii. 82 

Sesalee, ii. 477 

Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), ii. 181 

Severus, Emp., his expedition into 
Britain, ii. 646 

Shah Dheri, i. 443 

Shaw, cited, i. 288 

Shells, marine, far inland in Libya, 
i. 659 
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Sherramutter, river, ii. 468 

Sibkhahs, shallow lakes, ii. 624 

Sicilian Strait, i. 629, 633 

Sicily, eastern coast of, occupied by 
colonists, i. 91; described by Strabo, 
ii. 286, 257; by Pliny, 397 

Side, i. 411, ii. 298 

Sigynne, the, i. 166 


„Silk, i. 565, ii. 166, 658 


Silphium, i. 283, 488 note, ii. 333 

Silures, ii. 841, 342, 493, 677 

Silva Bacenis, ii. 121 

Silver-mines at Gumisch Khana, ii. 
296 

Simi, the, ii. 54 

Sine, or Thine, i ii. 599, 600, 606 

Sindica, i. 177, ii. 279 

Singara, ii. 505, 649 

Sinope, i. 100, ii, 296 

Sinthus (Indus), ii. 462 

Sinus Abalites, ii. 429 

Siraci, ii. 278, 281 

Sirbonian lake, or marsh, ii. 318 

Sir-i-kol, lake, ii. 411 

Siscia (Siszek), ii. 145, 398 

Sisidone (Duan), i. 537 

Sitacus, river, i. 538 

Sitones, the, ii. 501 

Sittace, i. 148, 349, 370 

Sittacene, district, i. 148 

Siwah, oasis of, i. 277, 470 

Smyth, Adm., i. 61, ii. 98 

Snakes, venomous in Africa, ii. 131 

Sochi, i. 414 

Socotora, island, i. 581 

Sodoma, ii. 318 

Sogdi, the, i. 244, 451, 517 

Sogdian Rock, the, i. 430 

Soaprana, Greek kingdoms in, i. 569 ; 
date of independence, ¿b.; of their 
destruction, 570; cities founded 
by Alexander in, 571; little known 
by Strabo, ii. 285 

Soli, i. 413 

Sorinus, his geographical work, ii. 
675-679; taken principally from 
Pliny, 676; his notice of Britain, 
677 

Soloeis, Cape, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, i. 163, 288, 297 ; in Hanno’s 
voyage, 319, 329 ; ; not the Solo- 
entium of Ptolemy, 3829; noticed 
by Scylax, 391 
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Solymi, the, i. 73 

Somauli, the, ii. 450 

Somneanee, i. 529 

Sonus, river, i. 558, ii. 415 

Sopeithes, or Sophytes, i. 445; an 
Indian king, 565 

Sophene, ii. 86, 104 

Sört Su, river, ii. 439 

Soudan, ii. 34 

Southern Horn, of Hanno, i. 321, 
322, 326; of Strabo and Eratos- 
thenes, 579 

Spain, described by Strabo, ii. 244; 
by Pliny, 388; by Ptolemy, 586 

Sparta, ii. 266 

Spartel, Cape, ii. 330 

Spauta, lake, ii. 290 

Spermatophagi, the, ii. 53 

Sphragides, or ‘seals,’ i. 654, ii. 226 

Spices, in the territory of Yemen, ii. 
58 


Spratt, Capt., his measurements of 
the White Mountains and Mount 
Ida, ii. 271 

Sprenger, on geography of Arabia, ii. 
206 

Stachir, river, ii. 630 

Stadia, supposed differences of, i. 
544, 624 

Stadiasmi, distances computed by 
Marinus from, ii. 564 

Stadiasmus of the Great Sea, the, ii. 
665, 672 

Stadium, the Greek, i. 209 

Statius Sebosus, ii. 173 

Stein, M., cited, i. 159 

SrepHanus of Byzantium, cited,i.102, 
135, 169; abridgement of his geo- 
graphical dictionary by Hermolaus, 
ii. 669 

Stone Tower, the, ii. 580-532, 556, 
557 note, 571 

STRABO, cited, i. 50, 51, 69, 72, 88, 
98, 94, 98, 104, 112, 181, 239, 
807; his general views, ii. 209; 
accompanies Allius Gallus up the 
Nile, 211; his historical work, 
212; importance of his geogra- 
phical work, 218; his views of 
the Homeric geography, 214; con- 
cerning the Caspian Sea, 215, 
288; on Cerne, 216; on the 
form of the earth, 228, 229; his 


INDEX, 


SUBHAN. 


ideas of a map, 282, 233; erro- 
neous notions of Spain and Gaul, 
285; of Italy and Sicily, 286; 
Sardinia and Corsica, 237, 258; 
Descriptive Geography, Europe : 
239; the richness of Turdetania, 
241; and mineral wealth, 242; 
towns and native tribes of Spain, 
244; the Cassiterides, 7b.; rivers, 

` 246; little knowledge of Britain, 
249; Ierne, 250; the Alps, 251; 
commerce over Mount Ocra, 252; 
Italy, 253 ; Sicily, 257; Germany, 
259; the Hercynian Forest, 260; 
no knowledge of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, čb. ; detailed account 
of the Tauric Chersonese, 263; the 
Geta, or Dacians, little: known by 
him, 7.; the geography of Greece, 
265-271; Asia: 276; the Tanais, 
277; the Greek settlements on the 
Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, 278; Caucasian tribes, 279 ; 
mountain chain of the Caucasus, 
281; Armenia and Media, 287; 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
288; Cappadocia and Pontus, 292; 
imperfect knowledge of the interior 
of Asia Minor, 297; description 
of the western provinces, 299; 
southern coast, 801; India, 305- 
310; Ariana, 3810; Persis, or 
Persia, 812; Susiana, 318; Poly- 
eleitus cited, 314; Assyria, 315; 
Mesopotamia, 317; Syria, 2b.; Je- 
rusalem, 818 ; Arabia, 319; Africa : 
Egypt, 821; voyage up the Nile, 
323; the Oases, 326; Libya, 328; 
Mount Atlas, 830; the Cyrenaica, 
332 

Strabo, age of, ii. 272 

Strato of Lampsacus, i. 658, 659, ii. 
221 

Strecker, M., on the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, i. 878 

Strobilus, one of the summits of Mt. 
Caucasus, ii. 512 

Strongyle (Stromboli), ii. 258 

Struthophagi, the, ji. 54 

Stymphalus, lake, ii. 270 

Suanctia, valley, ii. 410 

Suani, the, ii. 410 

Subhan, mts., ii. 459 


SUBUS. 


Subus, river, ii. 622, 629 

Sudeti, mts., ii. 589 

Suiessiones, ii. 114, 135 

Suetonius Paulinus, his wars in 
Britain, ii, 841; expedition across 
the Atlas, 349, 350, 432 

Suevi, ii. 113, 118, 121, 129, 186, 
494, 498 

Suez, i. 220 

Sugambri, or Sicambri, ii. 118, 119, 
129, 186, 188, 189 

Sugar-cane, i. 565 

Suidas, cited, i. 90, 135 

Suiones, ii. 501 

Sulci, ii. 259 

Sun, its rising and setting in the 
Homeric poems, i. 34 

Sunium, cape, ii. 239, 269, 595 

Suram, pass, ii. 282 

Susa, site of, ii. 818; Royal Road to, 
described by Herodotus, i. 249, 
250, 259 

Susiana, the modern Khuzistan, ii. 
7, 813 ; its rivers, db. 

Sutledge, river, i. 502, 504 

Syagrus (Cape Fartak), i. 581, ii. 
351, 417, 424, 458 

Sybaris, founded, 1. 92; 
with the Tyrrhenians, 155 

Syene, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be on the tropie, i. 621, 622 ; par- 
allel of, ii. 6; a Roman frontier 
fortress, 168; Nilometer at, 823 

Syracuse, founded, i. 92, 107; its 
prosperity and commerce, 606 

Syrastrene, ii. 464 

Syria, ii. 160, 317, 406 

Syrians, or White Syrians, the, i. 
237 

Syrgis, river, i. 187 

Syrtes, the two, deseribed by Scylax, 
i. 391; Pliny’s account of, ii. 404 

Syrtis, the Great, i, 286; ii. 18, 131, 
332 


relations 


Taba, headland, ii. 451 

Tabis, promontory, ii. 364, 414 

Tabraca, ii. 169 note 

Tabula Peutingeriana, ii. 696 

Tachompso, island, i. 264, 801; pro- 
bably identified with that of Derar, 
264 

Tacrrus, ii. 490 ; his Lifeof Agricola, 
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492; on the British climate, 493 ; 
his ‘ Germania,’ 7b.; mentions the 
Rhine and Danube, 494; the 
Suevi, 498; nations on the Baltic, 
500 

Tenarus (Matapan), cape, ii. 382, 
561, 563 

Tagara, ii. 466 

Tagus, river, ii. 20, 240, 389 

Talaura, ii. 87 

Tamala, ii. 534 

Tamarus, promontory, i. 666, ii. 286 

Tamesis, ii. 120. 

Tanagra, ii. 267 

Tanais, or Don, i. 180, 484, 595, ii. 
262, 277; described by Herodotus, 
184; its source, tb. 

Tanatus (Thanet), ii. 677 

Tamus, il. 364 

Taochi, the, i. 354 

Tape, ii. 508, 504 

Taphians, the, i. 71 note 


` TAPROBANE (Ceylon), first known to 


the companions of Alexander, i. 
567, 646; mentioned by Onesi- 
critus, and by Megasthenes, 567 ; 
its size estimated by Artemidorus, 
ii. 63; views adopted by Mela, 
365; by Pliny,474; mentioned by 
Dionysius Periegetes, 487; account 
of, by Ptolemy, 603, and by Mar- 
cianus, 662 

Tapuri, the, i. 419 

Tarasco, ii. 247 

Tarentum, a Lacedæmonian colony, 
i. 93, ii. 257 

Tarnis (Tarn), river, ii. 690 

Tarraco, ii. 243, 559 

Tarsus, ii. 302 

Tartessus, region, i. 7, 105; river, i. 
400, ii. 241 

Tatta, identified with Pattala, i. 450 ; 
salt lake of, ii. 297 

Taulantians, the, i. 410 

Tauric Chersonese, Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 268 

Peninsula, erroneous views of 
Herodotus, i. 179 $ 

Tauriseans, ii. 28 note, 180 

Tanrus, Mount, i. 412; conception of 
Eratosthenes concerning its extent 
and direction, 627; crossed by 
Lucullus, ii. 86; its rise, 287 


TAVUS. 
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Tavus (Tay), river, ii. 490 . 

Taxila, i. 443, 449 

Taygetus, mt., ii. 23, 271 

Tchad, lake, i. 270, ii. 524 

Tectosages, ii. 44, 200, 297 

Teleboas, a river of Armenia, ii. 352 

Temala, ii. 605 

Temesa, i. 17 

Tencteri, ii. 118, 129, 186, 496 

Tennent, Sir E., cited, i. 609, ii. 423, 
603 

Tenos, island, i. 113 

Teos, ti. 406 note 

Teredon, not the Diridotis of 
Nearchus, i. 550, ii. 461 

Tergeste, ii. 560 

Termessus, i. 412 

Teutoburger Wald, the, ii. 193 

Teutones, ii. 110, 111 

Thala, mt. ii. 628 

Thalassocraties of Castor, the, ii. 130 

Thamudeni, the, ii. 58 


Thapsacus on the Euphrates, i. 347, 


365 ; the point where Cyrus crossed 
the river, 347; crossed by Alex- 
ander and Darius, 416; the cus- 
tomary place of passage, 471 ; 
gradually disused, 472 

Thasos, island of, gold mines, i. 15 

Thebes, allusion to, in the Iliad, i. 
47; ruins of, ii. 323, 325 

Theches, mt., i. 854, 376 

Theiss, river, ii. 398 

Themiscyra, i. 177, ii. 156 

Themistocles, first raises the Athe- 
nian fleet, i. 114 

Theodosia, i. 101, 404 

Theon Ochema, i. 321, 326, 327, ii 
41, 368 

Theophrastus, i. 603; geographical 
notices in his work, ib. 

Theopompus, a contemporary of 
Ephorus, i. 383; his notice of 
Rome, 7d. 

Thera, island (Santorin), ii. 274 

Theron, ii. 446 

Thespie, ii. 267 

Thillutha, ii. 651 

Thine, ii. 476, 477, 607 

Thinga, Tinga, or Tingis (Tangier), i. 
144 

Thirlwall, Dr., on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 


Thospitis, lake, ii. 409 

Thrace, ii. 153 

Thracians, the, i. 166 

Thrinakia of Homer, i. 54, 60; not 
Sicily, 62 

THucyDIDES, i. 109, 113; on the 
position of Corinth, 107; first 
invention of triremes, 108; his 
historical work, 337 

THULE, first described by Pytheas, i. 
591, 594; not identified with 
certainty, 594; Redslob’s treatise 
on, 597; astronomical phenomena 
there, 599, 613; its existence re- 
jected by Strabo and Polybius, 
600; admitted by Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus, 600, ii. 10, 11; 
noticed by Mela, 361; by Diony- 
sius, 487; seen by the fleet of 
Agricola, 492; mentioned by Ma- 
rinus, 527; its position as assigned 
by Ptolemy, 575, 585, 639; account 
of it by Dicuil, 701. 

Thurii, i. 158 

Thymiaterium, first colony esta- 
blished by Hanno, i. 319 

Tibarenians, the, i. 3857, ii. 294 

Tibboos, i. 282 

Tiber, the, described by Pliny, ii. 
o94; by Julius Æthicus, 693 note 

Tiberius, his campaigns against the 
Alpine tribes, ii. 144; against the 
Germans, 189, 190, 193 

Tibiscus (Theiss), river, ii. 517, 590 

Tides, the, ideas of Posidonius con- 
cerning, ii. 97; in India, 447, 
465 

Tigers in India, ii.564; the first seen 
at Rome, 201 

, Hyrcanian, ii. 363 note 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, ii. 85; 
defeated by Lucullus, 86 

Tigranocerta, ii. 86, 87, 104, 346, 
650 note 

Tigris, well-known to Herodotus, i. 
233 ; in connection with the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, 349-351, 
352; its sources, 374, ii. 289, 439; 
passage by Alexander, 416 ; crossed 
by Lucullus, ii. 86; described by 
Strabo, 289, and by Pliny, 409. 

Tigurini, ii. 112 

Timæus, his historical work, i. 601 ; 


TIMOSTHENES. 


followed Pytheas, 602; account of 
Mictis, 603 

TIMOSTHENES OF RHODES, i. 587 ; his 
geographical work, 588; followed 
by Eratosthenes, 2b.; censured by 
Strabo, 7b.; arrangement of coun- 
tries according to the quarters of 
the winds, 589; mode of com- 
puting distances, 634 

Tin islands, i. 10; mentioned by 
Seymnus Chius, ii. 73. See Cassi- 
terides 

Tingentera, ii. 352 

Tingis, ii. 433 

Tiryns, ii. 267 note 

Tochari, ii. 285, 485 

Tolistobogii, ii. 297 

Tolistoboii, ii. 200 

Tolosa, ii. 44, 690 

Tomerus, river, i. 529 

Tomi, i. 99, ii. 91, 149, 150, 152 

Tomisa, fortress, ii. 295 note 

Topazes, island of, ii. 56 

Tortoise-shell from Nelkynda, ii 469 

Tozer, Mr., cited, ii. 656 

Trachonitis, ii. 318 

TRAJAN, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503, 504; his bridge over the 
Danube, 505; wars in the Fast, 
505, 506; navigates the Persian 
Gulf, 506 

Tralles, ii. 804 

Trapezus, the modern Trebizond, 1. 
100, 355, ii. 296, 510 

Treveri, ii. 121, 122, 136, 690 

Treves, li. 689 note 

Triballians, attacked by Alexander, 
i. 408; their position, 409, ii. 45, 
149 note 

Tribute, Indian, i. 255 

Tridentum (Trent), ii. 144 

Trinacria, supposed ancient name of 
Sicily, i. 62; probably fictitious, 2b. 
note 

Trinobantes, defeated by Cæsar, ii. 
120; and by Claudius, 340 

Triremes, first adopted by the Sa- 
mians, i, 105 

Tristram, Mr., cited, i. 306, 310 

Tritonis, lake, its connection with 
the voyage of the Argonauts, 1. 22, 
287 note; described by Herodotus, 
120; and by Scylax, 391 
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Triumpilini, ii. 146 

Troad, the, ii. 299 

Troemi, ii. 200, 297 

Troglodyte, i. 319, ii. 55, 56 

Troglodyte Ethiopians, i. 281 

Trojans, the, i. 382 

Troy, position of, ii. 300 

Trumpets, the Tyrrhenian, i. 155 

Tuaricks, ii. 330 

Turbia, monument erected by Au- 
gustus at, ii. 147 

Turcæ, the, i. 196 

Turdetania, ii. 241; its sources of 
wealth, 242 

Turnuk, river, i. 489 

Turones, ii. 115 

Tusca, river, ii, 169 

Twat, oasis of, 627 

Tyana (Dana), i. 345, ii. 295 

Tylos, island, i. 461 

Tyndis, ii. 467 

Tyras, the modern Dniester, i. 101, 
180, ii. 84, 106, 262, 590 

Tyre, siege of, i. 414 

Tyrigetæ, ii. 151 

Tyrrhenian Sea, the, ii. 396 

Tyrrhenians, the, i. 87; naval power 
of, 93; little noticed by Herodotus, 
158 

Tzana, or Dembea, lake, the source of 
the Blue Nile, ii. 827 


Ubii, ii. 118, 121, 129, 136, 186 

Ukert, cited, i. 54, 210, 317 

Unyssss, voyage of, i. 51; at the land 
of the Lotophagi, 52 ; the Cyclopes, 
54; at the island of Æolus, 55; 
with the Lastrygones, 57; at the 
island of Circe, Ata, 57; at Thri- 
nakia, 60; the island of Calypso, 
62 ; at Scheria, 64 

Ulpia Trajana, ii. 504 

Umbrians, the, i. 387 

Unelli, ii. 115 

Unni, the (Huns), ii. 486 

Urumiah, lake, ii. 290 note 

Usargala, mt., ii. 622 

Usipetes, ii. 118, 129, 186, 187, 
496 

Ussher, Mr., cited, i. 261 

Uxellodunum, ii. 122, 126 

Uxians, the, i. 418, 476 

Uxisama, i. 593 
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Vacalis (Waal), ii. 124 

Vada Sabbata (Vado), ii. 251 

Vaga, 11. 80 

Valentia, province of, in Britain, ii. 
655, 672 

Van, lake, i. 375, ii. 439 

Vandals, name first used, ii. 646 

Vannius, King of the Suevi, ii. 344 

Varro Atacinus, P. Terentius, ii. 171 

Varus, his defeat by the Germans, ii. 
192, 198; its site uncertain, 193, 
207 

Vectis (Isle of Wight), ii. 340, 405 ; 
not the Ictis of Diodorus, ii. 197 

Vegetius, quoted, ii. 696 

Velia, or Elea, founded by the Pho- 
cæans, i. 105 

Veliocasses, ii. 185 

Venedi, ii. 500 

Venedic Gulf, ii. 591 

Veneti, or Eneti, known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 167, 388; in Gaul, ii. 
115-117, 128, 248, 257 

Vera, ii. 182 

Veragri, ii. 115 

Verbanus, Lacus (Maggiore), ii. 146 

Vercingetorix, ii. 122, 124 

Verde, Cape, noticed by Hanno, i. 825 

Veres Patak, ii. 504 

Veromandui, ii. 135 

Verulamium, ii. 841 

Vespasian, Emp., ii. 840 

Vesulus, Mons (Monte Viso), ii. 394 

Vesuvius, mt., ii. 256 

Via Egnatia, ii. 27, 265 

Viadrus, river, ii, 588 

Vigne, Mr., on the width of the Indus 
at Attock, i. 440 

Vincent, Dr., on voyage of Scylax, i. 
256; concerning voyage of Necho, 
317; his ‘ Dissertation on Voyage 
of Nearchus,’ 526, 581, 533, 536, 
539, 541; his erroneous calculation 
of distances, 545; on the Periplus 
of Erythrean Sea, ii. 444 

Vindelicia, ii. 143, 398 

Vindili, the, ii. 403 

VISTULA, first mentioned by Agrippa, 
ii, 177, 3846; the limit between 
Germany and Sarmatia, 362, 402, 
495, 588 ; its sources, 589 

Visurgis (Weser), river, ii. 188, 259, 
408, 588 


Vocontii, ii. 44, 247 

Volcæ Arecomici, ii. 44 

Tectosages, ii. 44 

Volcker, cited, i. 58, 54, 88 

Volga, unknown before Ptolemy, i. 
645, ii. 363, 592 

Volterra, ii. 255 

Vosegus, Mons, ii. 124 

Vulturnus, river, ii. 394 


Waddington, M., cited, ii. 671 

Wadies, valleys or watercourses, ii. 
610, 623, 624 note, 628 

Wady Djedi, ii. 628 

Wady Ghir, ii. 627 

Walkenaer, i. 308, 322 

Wall of Hadrian, ii. 508 

of Antoninus Pins, 513 

of Severus, 647 

Warglar, oasis, i. 306 

Watling Street, ii. 695 

Weights, Greek system of, i. 115 
note . 

Welcker, ‘ Der E'pische Cyclus} i. 44, 
65 


Wellsted, cited, ii. 458 note 

Wesseling, cited, ii. 694 note 

Western Horn, i. 321, 325 

, or Great, Gulf, ii. 629 

Whales, in the Indian Ocean, i. 534, 
538 

Whewell, Dr., cited, i. 126 

White Mountains, ii. 271 

Wilkinson, Sir G., cited, i. 800, 301, 
622 

Wilson, Prof., cited, i, 230, 289, 257, 
421, 422, 426, 478, 479, 481, 485, 
ii. 108, 311, 466 note 

Winds, the four, in Homer, i. 77 

, division of, according to Ti- 

mosthenes, i. 589; according to 

Aristotle, 610 

, Lower of the, i. 611 

Wood, Lieut., cited, i. 440, 492 

Worip, THE HABITABLE, i. 397; 
meaning of the term, as used by 
the ancients, i. 625; its extent ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, 626, 627 ; 
the southern limit, 664; compared 
to the form of a cloak, ii. 229; ex- 
tent of, 281, 521; map, 233; cir- 
cumnavigation of, i. 627, ii. 97; 
may be more than one, ii, 224 


WRITERS. 


Writers on Ethiopia, ii. 440 
Wyse, Sir Thos., cited, i. 42 


Xandrames, i. 556 

Xenarchus, ii. 210 

XENOPHON, his Anabasis, its authentic 
character, i. 842; its geographical 
value, čb. ; his estimate of marches 
and distances, 348, 3844; his ac- 
count of the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, 849-356; his ethno- 
graphical notices, 357 

Xion, river, the Lixus of Hanno, i. 
391 

Xylenepolis, i. 527 


Yemen, territory of, ii. 58, 427 

Yeou, river, i. 270 

Yezd, not an ancient site, i. 484, ii. 
310 

Yule, Col., cited, ii. 515, 580, 605 
note; his map of India, 642, 643 


Zab, the Greater, river, i. 417 
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Zabæ, ii. 585, 586 

Zabatus, river, i. 253, ii. 409 

Zacynthus, island, i. 159 

Zadracarta, i. 419, 423, 480 

Zagros, or Zagrus, i, 417, 458, ii. 288, 
313 

Zancle (Messana), i. 113 

Zanzibar, island, ii. 4538, 614 

Zapatas, the Great Zab, i. 350 

Zariaspa, or Bactra, i. 428, 430 

Zarzis, peninsula, i. 284 

Zauéces, the, i. 285 

Zeilah, ii. 448 

Zenobia, ii. 649 

Zenobian islands, ii. 459 

Zephyrus, i. 589, 610, 611 

Zeugma, the, ii. 92, 107, 184, 317 

Zeuss, on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
i, 215 

Zilis, ii, 438 

Zimara, ii. 408 

Zones, division of the earth into, i. 
125, ii. 227 

Zygi, ii. 89, 279 


THE END. 
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